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PREFACE  TO  THE  REPRINT. 


Hating  been  favoured,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  An<- 
thon,  with  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  Virgil,  soon  after  its 
appearance  in  Amerka,  I  considered^  upon  examination 
of  it,  that  I  shouhl  be  rendering  an  acceptable  sendee  bj 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  English  reader.  All  the  works 
of  that  accurate  and  indefatigable  scholar  hare  acquired  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  in  this  aa  well  as  in  their  own 
country.  By  diligent  research  and  judidous  condensation, 
he  has  brought  within  reach  of  the  classical  student  many 
sources  of  information  and  of  interest  which  would  other-- 
wise  hare  been  inaccessible  to  him.  He  has  thus  shown 
that  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors  need  not  be  confined, 
even  in  beginners,  to  the  narrow  track  of  mere  verbal 
analysis;  but  may  be  extended  over  the  wide  field  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  antiquities,  philology,  criticism,  and 
many  kindred  subjects. 

This  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  in  Professor 
Anthon's  edition  of  Horace,  and  will  be  foiind  equally  so  in 
that  of  Virgil,  which  contains  the  substance  of  many  com- 
mentators, and  particularly  of  the  most  elaborate,  Heyne 
and  Wagner.  While,  however,  all  that  could  tend  to 
explain  or  illustrate  the  text  baa  been  retained,  1  iia^^ 
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thought  it  adyisahle  to  omit  the  translations  of  passages 
in  which  no  difficulty  was  inyolred;  under  the  conviction 
that  such  assistances  are  not  equally  calculated  to .  he  of 
henefit  to  the  learner.  In  Professor  Anthon's  edition  the 
notes  are  accompanied  hy  illustrations  taken  from  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  For  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
source,  from  consulting  which  he  cannot  fail  to  derive 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  A  Metrical  Claris  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names  hare  also  been  omitted;  partly  in  order 
not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume;  but  principally 
because  the  matter  contained  in  them  may  be  derired 
from  any  system  of  Prosody,  and  the  pages  of  a  Classical 
Dictionary. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  this  reprint  is 
put  forth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  sound  learning  in  the  study  of  one  of  the 
noblest  relics  of  antiquity. 

J.  R.  M. 


King*s  CoUeffe,  Afarch  12,  1845. 


PREFACE  BY  PROFESSOR  ANTHON. 


The  present  yolume  contains  merely  the  JEneid  of  Virgil^ 
the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  having  heen  reserved  for  a 
separate  work.  This  arrangement  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  an  acceptable  one  to  the  student,  since  the  Georgia 
are  seldom  read  in  our  preparatory  schools,  but  most  com-> 
monly  form  part  of  a  college  course. 

The  text  of  the  edition  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
public  is  based  upon  that  of  Hejne;  but  in  numerous 
instances  changes  of  punctuation  and  new  readings  have 
been  introduced  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  The 
recent  and  excellent  edition  of  Heyne  by  Wagner  has 
been  particularly  followed;  and  the  Editor  gladly  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  this  noble  work 
better  known  to  the  American  student. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  text  have  been  made 
purposely  copious,  since  Yirgil  is  an  author  in  the  perusal 
of  whom  the  young  scholar  stands  in  need  of  very  frequent 
assistance.  These  notes  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  commentaries  of  the  latest  European 
editors,  such  as  Nohden,  Heinrich,  Hohler,  Thiel,  For- 
biger,  Valpy,  but  more  especially  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

C.  A. 

Cdumhia  College,  October  6,  1843. 
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PuBLins  ViBoiLius  Maro  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Andes 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Mantua,  about  70  B.C.  His  father 
was  of  low  birth,  having  been,  according  to  some  authorities,  a 
potter  or  brickmaker,  and,  according  to  others,  the  hireling  of 
a  travelling  merchant  named  Mains,  or  Magus.  He  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  however,  with  his  master,  that  he  received  his 
daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  a  farm  which  his  father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble 
parents.  The  studies  of  Viigil  commenced  at  Cremona,  where 
he  remained  till  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  removed  to  Mediolanum,  and,  shortly  after,  to 
Neapolis,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious 
learning  which  shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  JSneid,  During 
his  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  the  nM>8t  celebrated  Greek 
writers;  and  here  he  also  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy,  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect.  But 
medicine  and  mathematics  were  the  sciences  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  addicted;  and  to  this  early  tincture  of  geometrical 
knowledge  may,  perliaps,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  his  ideas 
of  luminous  order,  and  masterly  arrangement,  and  that  regu- 
larity of  thought,  as  well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which 
all  lus  writings  were  distinguished. 

It  does  not  seem  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  Virgil  went 
at  all  to  Rome  frcwm  Naples.  It  rather  appears  that  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  to  the  charge  of  his  paternal  &rm. 
While  residing  here,  and  turning  his  attention  in  part  to  poetic 
composition,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Pollio,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Antony  to  the  conunand  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  observing  his  poetic  talents, 
and  pleased  with  his  amiable  manners,  became  hia  petroii  uA 
protector ;  and  as  hmg  as  this  cMef  continued  m  oonmkaxi^  oi 
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th^  Mantuan  district,  Virgil  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and 
protected  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property.  This 
tranquillity,  however,  was  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed. 
Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  triumvirs  had  pro- 
mised to  their  soldiers  the  lands  belonging  to  some  of  the  richest 
towns  of  the  empire.  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  in  A.U.C. 
712,  after  his  victory  at  Philippi,  and  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  satisfy  these  claims,  to  commence  a  division  of  lands  in 
Italy,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  even  than  he  had  intended. 
Cremona,  unfortunately,  having  espoused  the  cause,  of  Brutus, 
became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  victorious  party,  and  its 
territory  was  accordingly  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
the  triumvir.  This  territory,  however,  not  proving  sufficient, 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Mantua,  in  which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  poet,  no  longer 
protected  by  Pollio  (whose  power,  it  would  seem,  had  been  di- 
minished in  consequence  of  his  too  close  adherence  to  Antony), 
was  dispossessed  of  hb  little  property  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  violence.  His  personal  safety  was  even  endangered ; 
and  he  was  compelled,  on  one  occasion,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
centurion  Arrius  by  swimming  over  the  Mincius. 

At  this  juncture,  Virgil  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had  studied  philo- 
sophy at  Naples,  under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who  now 
either  succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that  quarter  the  divi- 
sion of  the  lands.  Under  his  protection  Virgil  twice  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  not  only  by  Msecenas,  but  by 
Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of 
the  patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened 
in  the  commencement  of  the  year  714  A;tJ.C.;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  composed  his  eclogue  entitled  Tityrw,  The 
remaining  eclogues,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  tenth, 
called  Qullusy  were  produced  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  year. 

Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition  of  pasto- 
ral poetry,  and  in  constant  residence  on  his  farm,  except  during 
the  two  journeys  to  Borne  which  he  was  compelled  to  under- 
take  for  ito  preservation.    The  situation  of  hb  residence,  how- 
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eyer,  being  low  and  hnmidy  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  hb  delicate  constitution,  and  the  pulmonary 
complaint  with  which  he  was  afiected,  induced  him,  about  the 
year  714  or  716  A.U.C.,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty, 
to  seek  a  warmer  sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured^ 
he  was  fiu^her  instigated  by  his  increasing  celebrity,  and  the 
extension  of  his  poetic  fame.  On  quitting  his  paternal  fields, 
therefore,  he  first  proceeded  to  the  capital.  Here  his  private 
fortune  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  liberality  of  Mteoe- 
nas;  and  such  was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrivid  at  Rome,  introducing 
Horace  to  the  notice  of  this  minister.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
he  never  asked  anything  of  Augustus  that  was  refused ;  and 
Donatus,  his  biographer,  even  affirms,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, without  the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted 
him  with  regard  to  his  resignation  of  the  government,  as  a  sort 
of  umpire  between  Mscenas  and  Agrippa. 

It  was  probably  during  this  period  of  favour  ¥rith  the  em« 
peror  and  his  minister,  that  Virgil  contributed  the  verses  in 
celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  the  gardens  of  Mcce* 
nas ;  and  wrote,  though  without  acknowledging  it,  that  well- 
known  distich  in  honour  of  Augustus : 

IfoctepluU  totd;  redeunt  tjnetaeulamane  : 
JHvitutn  imptrium  cum  Jove  (kuaar  Mbtt. 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllus,  a  contemptible  poet 
of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  his  own,  and  was  liberally 
rewarded.  '  Vexed  at  the  imposture,  Virgil  again  wrote  the 
verses  in  question  near  the  palace,  and  under  them, 

Bo9  ego  verHctdas  fecit  tulit  aUer  honoret; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words. 

Sic  vot  turn  vobitf 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be  finished ; 
Bathyllus  seemed  imable;  and  Virgil  at  last,  by  completing  the 
stanza  in  the  following  order, 

8ie  vot  non  vobit  nid^flcatU  avea 
Sie  voe  non  vobit  vellera/ertit  ovet; 
8ie  vot  non  voMt  mellificMit  apetf 
Sic  vot  non  vobit/ertit  aratra  bovet, 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  the  poelksX 
Qsorper  became  the  sport  and  ndicvde  of  Rome.    lhumg\A» 
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reridenee  at  Borne,  Virgil  inhabited  a  house  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  which  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  library,  and  was 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  gardens  of  Mscenas.  The  sup- 
posed site,  and  even  ruins  of  this  mansion,  were  long  shown  to 
iBodem  travellers.  Yet,  however  enviable  wasVirgirs  pre- 
sent lot^  the  bustle  and  luxury  of  an  immense  capital  were 
little  suited  to  his  taste,  to  his  early  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy 
of  his  constitution,  while  the  observance  and  attention  he  met 
with  were  strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  his 
disposition.  Such  was  the  popularity  which  he  derived  from 
his  general  character  and  talents,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the  theatre,  the  whole 
aadience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who  was  present,  with  the  same 
raq>ect  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  emperor.  And  so 
gfeat  was  the  annoyance  which  he  felt  on  being  gazed  at  and 
followed  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  that  he  sought  shelter,  it  is 
said,  in  the  nearest  shops  or  alleys  from  public  observation. 
At  the  period  when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popu- 
larity in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  illus- 
trious and  literary  men.  Thither  he  retired  about  A.U.C.  71 7> 
when  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and  he  continued, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that  city, 
or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed  in  the  Campania 
Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  of  Naples. 
About  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he  com- 
menced his  Oeorgica  by  order  of  Msecenas,  and  continued,  for 
the  seven  following  years,  closely  occupied  with  the  composi- 
tion of  that  inimitable  poem. 

The  genius  of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of 
diffidence,  seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  measure  of 
confidence  which  at  length  emboldened  him  to  attempt  epic 
poetry.  He  had  begun  his  experience  in  verse  with  humble 
efforts  in  the  pastoral  line ;  though  even  there  we  behold  his 
ardent  muse  frequently  bursting  the  barriers  by  which  she 
ought  naturally  to  have  been  restrained.  He  next  undertook 
the  bolder  and  wider  topic  of  husbandry ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  finished  this  subject  with  unrivalled  success,  that  he 
presumed  to  write  the  jSSneid,  This  poem,  which  occupied 
him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in  A.U.C.  724,  the  same 
jraar  io  which  he  had  completed  hia  QeargtM.    After  he  had 
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been  engaged  for  some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest 
eoriositj  and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Bome« 
A  work,  it  was  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which 
woaM  edipee  the  fame  of  the  Iliad,  Augustus  himself  at 
length  became  desirous  of  reading  the  poem  so  fiur  as  it  had 
been  carried;  and,  in  the  year  720,  wMle  absent  from  Rome 
OIL  a  military  expedition  against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to 
the  author  from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating  him  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  has  preserved  one  of 
Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus :  **  I  have  of  late  received  from 
yon  frequent  letters.  With  regard  to  my  ^neas,  if,  by  Heiv 
coles,  it  were  worth  your  listoiing  to,  I  would  willingly  send 
it.  But  so  vast  is  the  undertaking,  that  1  almost  i^pear  to 
myself  to  have  commenced  such  a  work  from  some  defect  in 
judgment  or  understanding;  especially  since,  as  you  know, 
other  and  far  higher  studies  are  required  for  such  a  perfor- 
mance." {Sat.  i.  24.)  Prevailed  on,  at  length,  by  these 
importunities,  Virgil,  about  a  year  after  the  return  of  Angus* 
tus,  recited  to  him  the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  who  had  recently  lost  her  only  son  Marcellus,  tha 
darling  of  Rome,  and  the  adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The 
poet,  probably,  in  the  prospect  of  this  recitation,  had  inserted 
the  affecting  passage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  premature 
death  of  the  beloved  youth : 

0  nttUt  in§enUm  luetwm  ne  queere  tuorum,  Ao. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus  tiU  ha 
came  to  the  line, 

Tu  Mar^hu  $rit — manUmt  dale  lUimpinris. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother  of  Marcellus 
swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these  verses,  which  no  one,  even 
at  this  day,  can  read  unmoved.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  received 
from  the  afSicted  parent  10,000  sesterces  {dena  settertia)  for 
each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage.  Having  brought  the 
JSnM  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  the  perfection  which  he  wi^ed 
to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of 
his  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  might  cor^ 
leet  and  polish  this  great  production  at  leisure  in  that  land  of 
poede  imagination.  It  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that 
Hocace  addressed  to  him  the  affectionate  ode  beglmm^, 
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Viigil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  commenced  the 
revisalof  hisepic  poem,  and  added  the  magnificent  introduction 
to  the  third  book  of  the  Creorgies,  He  had  been  thus  engaged 
for  some»months  at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived  at  that  city, 
on  his  return  to  Italy,  from  a  progress  through  his  eastern  do- 
minions. When  he  embarked  for  Greece,  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that  coimtry  in 
the  correction  of  his  poem  ;  after  which  he  proposed  to  pass 
his  days  in  his  native  country  of  Mantua,  and  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  to  the  composition  of 
some  great  historical  poem*  The  arrival  of  Augustus,  however, 
induced  him  to  shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But 
the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him.  From  his  youth  he 
had  been  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  and,  as  age  advanced,  he 
was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma^  and  spitting  of 
blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could  not  preserve  him 
from  frequent  attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  worst  symp- 
toms had  increased  during  his  residence  in  Greece.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor.  When  he  again 
went  on  board,  his  distemper  was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and 
agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he  had 
landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  soudi-eastern  coast  of  Italy.  His 
death  happened  A.U.C.  734,  when  he  was  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his  friends  Varius 
and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  wiUi  him,  to  bum  the  JBneid 
as  an  imperfect  poem.  Augustus,  however,  interposed  to  save 
a  work  which  he  no  doubt  saw  would  at  once  confer  immor- 
tality on  the  poet  and  on  the  prince  who  patronized  him.  It 
was  accordingly  intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power 
to  revise  and  retrench,  but  with  a  charge  that  they  should 
make  no  additions;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly  observed 
as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs  which  had  been  left 
imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to  have  struck  out  twenty- 
two  verses  from  the  second  book,  where  ^neas,  perceiving 
Helen  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till 
hig  design  is  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.  These  lines, 
accordingly,  were  wanting  in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
hni  ihey  have  been  subsequently  restored  to  their  place.  There 
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was  also  a  report  long  onrrent,  that  Yarius  had  made  a  change, 
which  still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  of  two  of  the  books,  by 
transposing  the  order  of  the  second  and  third,  the  latter  having 
stood  first  in  the  original  manuscript.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  four  lines  ^lUe  ego  qwmdamy*  &c.,  which  are 
still  prefixed  to  the  JEneid  in  many  editions,  were  expunged 
by  Yarius  and  Tucca ;  but,  according  to  others,  they  never 
were  written  by  Yirgil,  and  are  no  better  than  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  Yiigil  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of 
his  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  to  a  brother.  The  re-^ 
mainder  was  divided  among  his  patron  Mscenas,  and  his  friends 
Yarius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived 
so  long  and  so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled,  under  charge 
of  Augustus  himself.  According  to  the  most  ancient  tradition 
and  the  most  commonly-received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Yirgil 
lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  or  sub- 
terraneous passage  which  has  been  cut  through  its  ridge,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  Cluverius  and  Addison, 
indeed,  have  placed  the  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Yesuvius;  but  the  other  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  common  tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the 
belief  of  Petrarch,  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo :  it  may  still  be 
cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  hill  of 
Pausilippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  he  huls  the  shade  of 
Yirgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  NotwithstandLng, 
however,  the  veneration  which  the  Romans  entertained  for  the 
works  of  Yirgil,  his  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  time  of 
Martial,  who  declares  that  Silius  Italicus  first  restored  its  long- 
forgotten  honours.  What  is  at  present  called  the  tomb,  is  in 
the  fi>rm  of  a  small,  square,  fiat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a 
sort  of  platform,  near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  dieltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Half  a 
century  ago,  when  More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel 
(a  shoot  perhaps  of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  over- 
hung the  simple  edifice.  (More's  TravelSy  Letter  65.)  Within 
the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  urn  supposed  to  con. 
tain  the  ashes  of  Yirgil.  Pietro  StefEuio,  who  lived  in  ^(^ 
thirteenth  century^  mentioos  thai  he  had  seen  the  um,  Vv^ 
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the  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  poet  himself  a  few  moments  before  his  death  : 

Mantua  meffenuU/  Calabri  raptieret  tenet  nunc 
Farthenope.    Ceeinipatcua,rMra,duees, 

Passing  by  the  Eeloguts  and  Gfeor^ieSy  our  remarks  on  which 
win  be  reserved  for  a  futnre  occasion,  we  will  conclude  the 
present  biographical  sketch  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
JBneid,  This  production  has  for  its  subject  the  setUement  of 
the  Trojans  in  Italy,  and,  belonging  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry 
than  the  C^orgicSy  is  almost  equally  perfect  in  its  kind.  It 
ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest  oider,  and  it  was  in  this 
exalted  species  that  Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  Undis- 
turbed by  excess  of  passion,  and  never  hurried  away  by  the 
current  of  ideas,  he  calmly  consigned  to  immortal  verse  the 
scenes  which  his  fancy^ad  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which 
his  understanding  had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too, 
and  depth  of  the  design  proposed  in  the  JEneid  rendered  this 
subjection  to  the  judgment  indispensable. 

The  chief  objection  which  critics  in  all  ages  have  urged 
against  the  .Mneidy  or,  at  least,  against  the  poetical  character  of 
its  author,  is  the  defect  in  what  forms  the  most  essential  quality 
of  a  poet,  originality  and  the  power  of  invention.  It  has  never, 
indeed,  been  denied  that  he  possessed  a  species  of  invention,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  consists  in  placing  ideas  that  have  been 
preoccupied  in  a  new  light,  or  presenting  assemblages,  which 
have  been  already  exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  he  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on  them  the 
charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  perfect  diction,  and  by 
that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes  whatever  it  lights  on  into 
gold.  But  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  contrived  few  incidents, 
and  opened  up  no  new  veins  of  thought.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Roman  dramatic  writers,  instead  of  contriving  plots  of 
their  own,  translated  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  Euripides^ 
and  Menander.  The  same  imitative  spirit  naturally  enough 
prevuled  in  the  first  attempts  at  epic  poetry.  When  any 
beautiful  model  exists  in  an  art,  it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates 
the  mind,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  execute 
successfully  any  work  of  a  similar  description,  the  approved 
prototype  must  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  that  what  had 
pJea&ed  once,  must  please  always ;  and  oirciunstances,  in  tbfliii- 
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wtLrw  nnimportaiit,  or  perhaps  aecidentaly  are  conyeried  into 
general  and  immutable  rules.  It  was  natural  then  for  the 
Romans,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
productions  of  the  epic  muse  of  Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons 
with  servility.  The  mind  of  Tii^il  also  led  him  to  imitation. 
His  eacoellence  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  his 
poetical  character,  in  his  judicious  contrivance  of  compoMtioB, 
his  correctness  of  drawing,  his  purity  of  taste,  his  artful  adapta- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  others  to  his  own  purpoees,  and  his 
skill  in  the  combination  of  materials.  Accordingly,  when 
Virgil  first  applied  himself  to  frame  a  poem,  whi^  might 
celebrate  his  imperial  master,  and  emulate  the  productions  of 
Greece,  in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  she  was  as  yet  un- 
rivalled, he  first  naturally  bent  a  reverent  eye  on  Homer;  and, 
though  he  differed  widely  from  his  Grecian  master  in  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  genius,  he  became  his  most  strict  and 
devoted  disciple.  The  Latin  dramatists^  in  preparing  their 
pieces  for  the  stage,  had  frequently  compounded  them  of  the 
I^ots  of  two  Greek  plays,  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and  thus 
compensated  for  the  want  of  invention  and  severe  simplicity  of 
composition  by  greater  richness  and  variety  of  incident.  From 
their  example,  Virgil  comprdiended  in  his  plan  the  arguments 
of  both  the  Iliad  and  Ocfyss^  j  the  one  serving  him  as  a  guide 
for  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  his  hero  previous  to  the 
landing  in  Latium,  and  the  other  as  a  model  for  the  wars  which 
he  sustained  in  Italy,  to  gain  his  destined  bride  Lavinia.  He 
had  thus  before  him  all  the  beauties  and  defects  of  Hcnner,  as 
lights  to  gaze  at,  and  as  rocks  to  be  shunned,  with  tiie  judgment 
of  ages  on  both,  as  a  chart  which  might  conduct  lilm  to  yet 
greater  perfecti(m.  In  the  Hiadf  however,  there  was  this  supe- 
riority, that  a  sense  of  injmy  (easily  communicated  to  the 
reader)  existed  among  the  Greeks;  and  in  the  Oefysse^^  we 
feel,  as  it  were,  the  hero's  desire  of  returning  to  his  native 
country.  But  both  these  ruling  principles  of  action  are  want- 
ing in  the  JEneidy  where  the  Trojans  rather  inflict  than  sustain 
injury,  and  reluctantly  seek  a  settlement  in  new  and  imknown 
lands. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  JEneid  is  its  occasional  vio- 
lation of  the  order  of  time,  and  among  the  instances  of  anar 
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ehronism  that  have  been  cited  by  industrious  critics,  the  one 
which  occurs  in  the  case  of  Dido  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
The  whole  question  relatiye  to  Dido  is  discussed  by  Ueyne  in 
the  first  Excursus  to  the  fourth  ,^neid.  He  divides  the 
earlier  history  of  Carthage  into  three  epochs :  the  first  com- 
mences fifty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy ;  the  second,  173 
years  after  the  former;  and  the  third,  190  years  still  later.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  third  epoch  he  makes  Dido  to  have 
flourished,  and  to  have  improved,  not,  however,  to  have 
founded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  existed  long  before.  Now 
Virgil  has  just  so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient  traditions  as  to 
give  probability  to  his  narration,  and  to  support  it  by  the 
priaca  fides  facto.  He  wrote,  however,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  from  the  events  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
poem,  and  the  events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he  could 
depart  from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus,  it 
appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many  hundred  years 
after  the  Trojan  waV;  but  the  point  was  one  of  obscure  anti- 
quity, known  perhaps  to  few  readers,  and  not  very  precisely 
ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was  the  violence  offered  to  chrono- 
logy from  revolting  his  countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  was  so 
knowing  in  ancient  histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle 
as  addressed  by  Dido  to  ^neas. 

Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  of  Virgil  that 
have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poems  still  exist,  which  are 
very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which,  from  their  infe- 
riority, are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  early  youth. 
Of  these  the  longest  is  the  CuleXy  which  has  been  translated  by 
Spenser  under  the  title  of  VirgiPs  Ghiat.  Its  authenticity, 
however,  has  been  doubted.  The  Cirisy  the  Moretum,  and  the 
Capay  complete  the  Ibt.  (Dunlop,  History  of  Roman  LUenUurCy 
vol.  iii.  p.  68,  seqq.) 
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I.  The  Poem  is  called  the  MriSid  from  its  hero  ^fieas,  whose 
wan  in  Italy  ft  is  designed  to  commemorate,  as  well  as  his  final 
settlement  in  tiutt  oomitry.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  wanderings  of  jGneas  hefore  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy, 
are  brought  in  by  way  of  episode. 

IL  It  woold  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  roles  of 
Latin  formation  if  the  poet  had  called  his  production  the  JEn^iU, 
or,  as  we  would  say  in  English,  the  JEneaeL  Indeed,  one  ancient 
manuscript  has  this  Tcry  form  (JEne&Sy  genit.  JEniUdos,  &c.). 
Virgil,  however,  would  seem  to  haye  preferred  for  his  poem  an 
appellation  that  saTOured  of  Grecian  origin  {jEnits,  Alvrfts). 

III.  In  many  manuscripts  the  following  lines  are  prefixed  to  the 

.£neid: 

Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  graciU  modulatus  syenA 
Carmen,  et,  egreMUS  nOiyls,  vicina  co6gi 
Ut  quamvis  avldo  parerent  arva  colono : 
Gratom  opus  agricolis :  at  nunc  horrentia  Martis— 

These  are  meant  as  an  introduction  to  the  poem,  and  are  printed 
as  such  in  most  editions.  They  are  quite  unworthy,  however,  of  the 
pen  of  Virgil,  and  would  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  some  early 
grammarian,  who  wanted  taste  to  perceive  that  the  Arma  virumque 
cano  of  the  Roman  poet  formed  a  far  more  spirited  commencement  ^ 
for  an  epic  poem.  Virgil  here  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
mastier  Homer. 


ARMA  yinimque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam,  j&to  profugus,  Layiniaque  venit 


1  Arma  virumque  cano.  By 
arma  are  here  meant  the  wars 
that  followed  the  arrival  of  .^neas 
in  Italy;  uid  by  vtrum,  ihe  hero 
himself  The  subject  (Kf  the  en- 
tire poem  is  thus  stated  in  a  few 
words. 

Primus  —  venii,  Antenor,  as 
we  learn  from  verse  242  of  this 
same  book,  had  reached  Italy 
before  JBneas,  but  the  latter  was 
the  first  who  had  come  to  those  ^ 


parts  of  that  country  where  La- 
vinium  was  afterwards  built,  and 
where  the  foundations  were  thus 
laid  of  the  subsequent  greatness 
of  Rome. 

2  Profuffus  literally  means  one 
who /lies  forth  in  the  wide  world, 
as  .iEneas  here  does  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  destiny. 

Laviniaque.  Pronounced  in 
scanning  as  LamnyaqWy  foui  s^V 
hblea, 

B 
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litora:  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto, 
Yi  superum,  scevas  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram; 
Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
Inferretque  deos  Latio :  genus  unde  Ijatinum, 
Albamque  patres,  atque  altae  moeiiia  Romae. 
Musa,  mihi  causas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso, 
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3  Mfdtum  ille  et  terrisy  &o. 
With  jactatus  supply  est,  Terris 
in  the  plural  alludes  to  the  wan- 
derings of  JEneas  in  many  lands, 

4  Ft  superufHf  *'  by  the  might 
and  will  of  the  gods/*  The  re- 
ference is  not,  as  some  think,  to 
Juno  alone,  but  to  all  the  gods 
whose  intervMit|on  at  different 
times  forms  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  poem. 

Memorem,  "ever  mindful."  It 
is  commonly  rendered  '^nnrelent- 
ing,**  which,  though  it  conyeys 
the  sense,  does  not  hit  the  literal 
meaning  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness. 

5  Multa  quoque,  &c.  **Many 
things,  too,  did  he  suffer  in  war 
also,"  t.  e.,  after  he  had  reached 
Italy. 

Dum  conderet  urbem,  "Un- 
til he  founded  a  city,"  t.  e., 
Lavinium.  Dum  is  generally 
regarded  here  as  equivalent  to 
donee,  and  this  meaning  will  an- 
swer well  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  translation.  The  true 
force  of  the  particle,  however, 
appears  more  clearly  in  a  literal 
rendering,  ''while  he  was  found- 
ing," f.  e,,  while  events  were 
taldng  such  a  turn  as  enabled 
him  eventually  to  found.  Ob- 
serve, also,  the  peculiar  force  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  in  conderet, 
''until  he  founded,  as  is  said,  or, 
as  early  legends  telL** 

6  Deos,  "  His  gods,"  t.  e,, 
the  gods  of  his  country,  the  Pe- 
nates of  Troy. 


Undem  "  Whence  sprang." 
Uhde  here  refers  to  the  train  of 
events  consequent  on  the  arrival 
of  .^neas  in  Italy,  and  may  there- 
fore be  more  freely  rendered 
"from  which  events," 

Genus  Latinum,  The  po- 
pular belief  of  the  Romans  was, 
that  .^kieas  united  the  aborigines 
whom  he  found  in  Italy,  and  his 
own  followers,  into  one  nation, 
under  the  name  of  Latini, 

7  Albamque  patres.  Not,  as 
Heyne  and  others  think,  tfie  se^ 
nators  of  Alba,  but  the  line  qf 
Alban  kings,  from  whom,  as  the 
fathers  of  his  race,  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Rome,  was  descended. 

8  Musa,  The  Muse  of  epic 
poetry.  So  Homer,  whom  Virgil 
here  imitates,  invokes  the  Muse 
at  the  commencement  of  both  his 
great  poems. 

Quo  numine  keso,  &c.  "In 
what  her  divine  power  being  in- 
fringed, or  smarting  with  resent- 
ment at  what."  Quo  is  here 
equivalent  to  quo  negotio,  or  qua 
ratione.  By  the  numen  kssum 
the  poet  refers  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Juno*s  power  having 
been  found  by  that  goddess  to  be 
inferior  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Tro- 
jans eventually  escaped  from  her 
malign  influence  and  settled  in 
Italy;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quidoe  dolens  pictures  the 
same  goddess  to  our  view  as  an 
irritated  female,  wrought  upon 
by  all  a  woman*s  feelings,   on 
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Qnidre  dolens,  regina  deum  tot  yolrere  ca8ii8 
Insignem  pietate  riram,  tot  adire  labores 
Impulerit.     TantaBne  animis  coelestibus  ira? 

Urbs  antiqua  fuit;  Tjrii  tenuere  colon! : 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra  Tiberinaque  longe 
Ostia,  diyes  opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli : 
Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unanx 
Posthabit4  coluisse  Samo;  hie  illius  anna, 
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account  of  the  ^^tpreUa  injuria 
fomuB**  (v.  27). 

9  Toi  volvere  eatus.  ^^To 
toil  through  so  many  hardshipfk" 
Hore  freely,  ^'  to  struggle  with  so 
many  calamities.**  Servius,  and 
those  with  him,  who  make  volvere 
casus  an  hypallage  for  volvi  ca- 
sibus,  manage  to  spoil  a  very 
beautiful  figure.  The  hero,  while 
toiling  against  many  a  hardship, 
is  compared  by  the  poet  to  a 
trayeUer  whose  path  is  impeded 
by  numerous  obstacles  (fragments 
ci  rocks,  for  example),  which,  by 
persevering  efforts,  he  is  finally 
enabled  to  remove  or  roll  from 
before  him. 

10  Toi  adire  labores,  ^<To 
confront  so  many  labours,*'  more 
literally,  *'to  go  against  (and 
meet)." 

Pietate.  The  chief  trait  in 
the  character  of  ^neas  is  his 
"piety,"  by^ which  is  meant  his 
constant  respect  for  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  his 
nnwavering  obedience  to  all  the 
eonunands  of  the  gods.  [Also 
his  dutiful  conduct  towards  his 
fiUher.  ]  Homer  praises  his  piety 
in  the  Iliad  (20,  298),  and  Virgil 
would  seem  to  have  borrowed  the 
idea  frt)m  him. 

11  Tani4gne — irtB$  "Is there 
■0  graat  resentment  ?**  Observe 
^  force  of  the  plural  in  tror,  as 

far  more  waergy  tbaa 


the  singular  could  have  done,  but 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  a 
translation. 

12  Fuit,  "There  was."  Im- 
plying  that  it  had  been  subse- 
quently overthrown. 

Tjfrii  tenuere  coloni.  Allud- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  Carthage 
b^  a  colony  from  Tyre  in  Phce- 
mcia. 

13  Contra—^longe,  "  Facing  in 
the  distisince."  Longe  refers  to 
the  intervening  Mediterranean. 

14  Dives  opum,  "Bich  in  re- 
sources,'* t.  e.y  in  all  the  elements 
of  national  power. 

Studiisque  asperrima  belli, 
"  And  very  fierce  in  the  pttrsuits 
of  war,"  t.  e.,  fiercely  warlike. 

16  Quam  —  unam,  "Which  one 
city.'*  Unus  is  frequently  joined 
wim  superlatives,  more  rarely,  as 
in  the  present  instance^  with  com- 
paratives. 

16  Coluisse,  "To  have  re- 
garded.*' 

Posthabitd  Samo,  **  Even 
Samos  being  held  in  less  esteem." 
More  literally,  "being  regarded 
after  it.*'  The  island  of  Samos, 
in  the  j^gean  Sea,  was  famous 
for  its  temple  and  worship  of 
Juno.  The  goddess  Astarte  or 
Astaroth,  sometimes  styled  "  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,**  was  parti- 
cularly worshipped  at  Carthage, 
and  in  some  of  her  attiiWl^ft 
resembled    the   Bomaxi    3\iwo. 

B2 
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Hie  currus  fait;  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibos  esse, 
Si  qua  fata  sinant,  jam  turn  tenditque  fovetque. 
Progeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci 
Audierat,  Tjrrias  olim  quas  verteret  arces; 
Hinc  populum,  late  regem,  belloque  superbum, 
Venturum  excidio  Libyae;  sic  volvere  Parcas. 
Id  metuens,  veterisque  memor  Satumia  belli, 
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Hence  the  poet  identifies  her 
with  this  deity.  Observe  the 
force  of  the  osesund  pause,  in 
saving  the  final  vowel  of  Samo 
from  elision. 

Hio  illitis  artna,  &c.  Arms 
and  a  chariot  are  here  assigned 
to  Juno,  though  not  properly  a 
warlike  goddess.  The  idea  itself 
of  giving  such  appendages  to 
Deity,  seems  borrowed  from  the 
habits  of  the  heroic  age. 

17  ffoe  regnum  dea,  &c.  "  The 
goddess  even  then  strives  ear- 
nestly, and  cherishes  the  wish 
that  this  may  become  a  seat  of 
empire  for  the  nations,**  ue,,  a 
centre  of  empire,  as  Rome  after- 
ward was. 

18  Jam  turn.  More  freely, 
^^even  at  this  early  or  remote 
period,"  t.  e,,  even  in  the  age  of 
iEneas,  and  long  before  the 
founding  of  Rome. 

Si  gild,  "If  in  any  way." 
Supply  ratione. 

19  Sed  enim,  &c.  The  particle 
sed  here  denotes  some  opposition 
or  obstacle  to  what  precedes, 
namely,  to  the  wish  of  Juno, 
while  enim  points  to  the  reason 
or  cause  of  that  opposition.  So 
in  Greek  dWa  yap.  Translate  : 
^'  But  (there  was  an  obstacle  to 
this),  for  she  had  heard,"  &c 

jiucu  "  Was  being  derived." 
The  race  here  alluded  to  is  the 
Roman. 

£0  OHm.    <<  In  after  ages.** 


Tyr%a»  arees.  By  the  *'  Tyrian 
towers"  is  meant  Carthage,  as 
a  city  of  Tyrian  origin. 

Verteret,  In  the  sense  of 
everteret. 

21  Hine.  "That  from  this 
source,"  i.  e.,  from  Trojan  blood. 

Late  regem.  Equivalent  to 
late  regnantem.  Compare  the 
Homeric  evpvKptltov, 

22  Excidio  Libya,  "  For  the 
destruction  of  Libya,"  i,e,,  of 
Carthage.  Libya  is  he^  used, 
according  to  Greek  usage,  for 
Africa. 

Volvere.  "Decreed."  The 
Parcse  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve 
as  they  spin  the  thread  of  indi- 
vidual, or  of  national  destiny ; 
hence  the  expression  volvere  fa-- 
turn.  Such,  at  least,  \a  the  com- 
mon explanation.  For  another, 
and  probably  better  one,  consult 
note  on  verse  262. 

23  Id  metttens,  Dumesnil 
says,  that  metuo  expresses  appre- 
hension of  an  evil  yet  distant; 
Hmeo  of  immediate  danger.  This 
is  incorrect,  l^meo  is  a  generic 
term,  signifying  "  to  fear,"  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  or  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  Metuo,  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  that  a  hostile  disposition 
is  always  dreaded  in  the  person 
exciting  the  fear,  and  that  the 
evil  apprehended  is  great. 

Veteris  beUi,     "  Of  the  for- 
mer war.**    Vebu  and  anHqum 
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Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  cans  gesserat  Argis: 
Nee  dum  etiam  causae  irarum  ssevique  dolores 
Exciderant  auimo;  manet  altd  mente  repostum 
Judicium  Paridis,  spretseque  injuria  formas, 
Et  genus  inyisum,  et  rapti  G^njmedis  honores: 
His  accensa  super,  jactatos  eequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
Arcebat  longe  Latio;  multosque  per  annos 
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30 


are  often  used  in  speaking  of  a 
thing  not  long  passed. 

Saiumiii,  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Juno  as  the  daughter  of 
Saturn.  The  term  Saiumia  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  nomi- 
native to  arcebat  in  the  31st  line, 
the  intervening  part  from  line  25 
to  28  (both  inclusive)  being  taken 
as  a  parenthesis.  It  is  much 
better,  however,  to  view  the 
whole  construction  as  an  anacO' 
kdhoH,  the  result  of  poetic  feel- 
'ing.  StUumia  will  then  be  the 
nominative  absolute,  and  arcebat 
will  have  the  nominative  ilia 
understood. 

24  Prima,  "Previously." 
Taken  as  an  adverb,  and  equiva- 
lent to  priusy  or  otim. 

Carts  Argis,  "For  her  be- 
loved Aigos,"  i,e,,  for  her  be- 
loved Greeks.  Argos  (in  the 
plural  Argiy  -orum),  the  old  capi- 
tal of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  put 
here  for  Greece  in  generaL 

27  Judicium  Paridis,  "The 
decision  of  Paris,**  t.e.,  in  favour 
of  Venus,  and  against  the  claims 
to  superior  beauty  on  the  part  of 
beneif  and  Hinerva. 

Spretaqutfinjufiaforma,  '^And 
Hne  affront  dmed  to  her  slighted 
beauty."  laterally,  "and  the 
ai&ont  of  her  slighted  beauty." 

28  ChnusinvUwn,  The  whole 
regal  race  of  Troy,  as  derived 
from  JHadanuSy  the  son  of  Jupi- 


ter by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas, 
was  hated  by  Juno  as  the  adul- 
terous offspring  of  a  rivaL 

JtapH,  "Caught  up  to  the 
skies." 

Honores.  Alluding  to  his  hav- 
ing been  made  the  cup-bearer  of 
the  gods,  in  place  of  Hebe. 

29  His  accensa  super,  "  Ex- 
asperated, moreover,  at  these 
things,"  t.  e,f  not  only  fearing  the 
overthrow  of  her  favourite  city 
{id  metuens),  and  mindful  of  the 
former  war  (veteris  belli  memor)y 
but  also  exasperated  at  the  deci- 
sion of  Paris,  and  the. honours 
bestowed  upon  Ganymede.  Super, 
therefore,  is  put  for  insuper, 

jEquore  toto,  t.  e,,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 

30  JReliquias  Danaum,  &c. 
'*  The  remnant  saved  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  merciless  Achil- 
les." More  literally,  "the leav- 
ings of  the  Greeks,"  &c  Observe 
the  force  of  atque  here,  equi- 
valent, in  effect,  to  "  and  parti- 
cularly," Achilles  being  desig- 
nated by  it  as  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Greeks  in  slaughtering  the 
Trojans. 

Achilli,  An  old  contracted 
genitive  for  AchUlii,  from  a  no- 
minative Achillius,  [So  Orontiy 
1.220.] 

31  Multosque  per  annos.  Their 
wanderings  lasted  seven  years. 
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Errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum. 
Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 
Yix,  e  conspectu  Siculae  telluris,  in  altum 
Vela  dabant  Iseti,  et  spumas  sails  sere  ruebant; 
Quum  Juno,  setemum  servails  sub  pectore  Tulnus, 
Hsec  secum :  Mene  incepto  desistere  rictam. 
Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorum  avertere  regem? 
Quippe  Tetor  fatis!     Pallasne  exurere  classem 
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32  Maria  omnia  circum,  i,  e,y 
over  every  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

33  Moiis  conveys  the  idea  of 
some  vast  weight  or  burden  to  be 
moved. 

34  Vuf  e  conapectUy  &.Q,  Here 
commences  the  action  of  the  poem, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  wan- 
derings of  .^EUieas,  and  within  not 
many  months  of  its  termination. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  know  besides  is,  as 
Synmions  remariui,  thrown  into 
episode  and  narration ;  by  which 
management  the  integrity  and 
roundness  of  the  fable  are  more 
perfectly  preserved;  and  from 
the  shorter  limits  of  the  action, 
its  impression  is  the  more  for- 
cible. Why  ^neas  was  leaving 
Sicily  at  thu  time  will  be  found 
explained  at  the  close  of  the 
third  book.  I 

36  Veladabani.  "Were they 
spreading  their  sails.*'  More 
literally,  "  were  they  giving  their 
sails,**  f.  e»,  to  the  wind. 

Zaii,  Because  now  near  Italy, 
the  goal  of  their  wanderings. 

Ei apumas 9a(i8,StJ0.  "And with 
coppered  prow  were  furrowing 
the  foaming  brine.**  More  liter- 
ally, "  the  foam  of  the  salt  sea.** 

Jiuebani,  Equival^it  here  to 
9uloabafU^  and  taken  actively. 
The  waves  are  upturrkedy  as  the 
fisrth  is  by  the  plouj^  when  a 


furrow  is  made.  Hence  it  may 
be  more  freely  rendered  "were 
ploughing.**     [See  1.  85.] 

36  Aiternum  vulnus,  "  Her 
never-dying  riesentment  against 
the  Trojans.** 

37  Hoc  tecum.  "  Thus  com- 
muned with  herself.*'  Supply 
cogitabai  or  aiebaU 

Mene  incepto^  &c.  "For 
me,  vanquished,  to  desist  from 
my  undertaking?**  The  accu- 
sative with  the  infinitive  stands 
here  unconnected,  and  expresses 
strong  indignation.  Gramma- 
rians explain  it  by  an  ellipsis  of 
decety  or  ptUanty  or  something 
similar.  It  is  &r  better,  how* 
ever,  to  regard  it  as  a  strong 
burst  of  feeling,  without  any  ellip- 
sis at  all.  [See  L  97.] 

39  Quippe  vetor  faiis !  "I 
am  forbidden,  forsooth,  by  the 
£Eites  !**  Bitter  irony.  No  decree 
of  destiny  prevented  Pallas  from 
punishing  those  who  had  offended 
her.  Me,  however,  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  the  Fates,  it  seems 
restraint 

Palkune  exurere  elassemy  &c. 
Minerva  brought  a  violent  storm 
on  the  fleet  of  Aiax,  son  of 
Oileusy  when  retommg  home,  as 
a  punishment  for  Us  having 
violated  Cassandra^  in  the  temple 
and  before  the  very  statue  of  the 
gpdd^sB^  on  the  oi^t  when  Troy 
was  taken. 
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Ar^Yum,  atque  ipsos  potuit  submergere  ponto, 
Unius  ob  noxam  et  farias  Ajacis  Oilei? 
Ipsa,  Jovis  rapidum  jaculata  e  nubibus  ignem, 
Disjecitque  rates,  evertitque  sequora  ventis; 
Ilium,  exspirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas, 
Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto. 
Ast  ego,  quffl  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovisque 
Et  soror  et  conjux,  una  cum  gente  tot  annos 
Bella  gero.     Et  quisquam  numen  Junonis  adorat 
Prfieterea,  aut  supplex  aris  imponet  honorem  ? 
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40  Argiv4m,  Not  the  Greeks 
in  general,  but  the  Loorians, 
whom  Ajax  had  led  against  Troy. 

41  Uniua  ob  noxam,  &c  "  On 
aeooont  of  the  guilt  and  infuriated 
hist  of  one  alone,  Ajax,  son  of 
Oilens.*'  Farias  is  equivalent 
here  to  furiosam  libidinem.  The 
term  jiiria  is  often  applied  to 
erimes  of  great  enormity,  unto 
which  the  Furies  were  supposed 
to  prompt  the  wicked  in  heart. 
CkMnpare  viil  205,  '^At  Caei 
funis  mens  ifffereu** 

42  IpsOf  Jovis  rapidum^  &c. 
IGnerva  is  often  represented  on 
gems  and  coins,  hurling  the 
umiderbolts  of  Jove. 

43  Evertitque*  '^And  up- 
tamed." 

44  IBurn,    Referring  to  Ajax. 
Trans^fixa,   '^Transfixed  by  the 

thunderbolt.**  Hence,  according 
to  the  highlj*wrought  imagery  of 
tiie  poet,  he  breathes  forth  the 
hg^itaing's  flame. 

.45  Soopuloque  infixit  acuto. 
Aeeording  to  Hacrobius  {Sat,  ▼. 
e,  88),  Virgil  borrowed  the  de- 
tttia  of  this  legend  from  one  of 
ihb  lost  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
mifee  of  tne  fable,  howeyer,  is 
Ibaiid  in  Homer  (Od.  iii.  135, 
and  IT.  499,  ^eqq.),  except  that 
flie  latter  poet  niakes  Ajax  to 


have  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Neptune. 

46  QiuB  inaedo*  '^  Who  move 
majestic.*'  Incedo  is  here  put 
poetically  for  sum.  It  is  also 
especially  appliedi  by  the  poets 
to  a  di^iified  and  majestic  car- 
riage, and  is  therefore  selected 
here  to  indicate  the  peculiar  gait 
of  the  queen  of  the  gods. 

Jovisque  et  soror  et  conjux. 
An  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Kafriyvffrqv  SKo}(6v  r€  (IL  xvt 
432). 

48  Et  quisquam  nwnen,  &c. 
"And  does  any  one,  after  this, 
adore  the  dirinitv  of  Juno?** 
The  true  reading  is  here  adorai, 
not  adoret.  The  indicative,  in 
such  interrogations,  expresses  sur- 
prise or  indignant  feeling;  the 
subjunctive,  doubt.  The  former 
is  used  when  we  wish  to  show  that 
what  we  are  speaking  of  is  capa* 
ble  of  being  done,  but  that  we 
are  surprised  at  its  being  done ; 
the  subjunctive,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicates  that  we  do  auid 
believe  anything  is  done* 

49  Praterea,  Equivalent  here 
to  post  talia,  or  in  postervm^ 
and  answering  to  the  Homeric 

Imponet,     Virgil  Joins   here 
different  tenseSi  fldiofrai  aoii  \k« 
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Talia  flammato  secum  dea  corde  Yolutans,  50 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris, 
^oliam  venit.     Hie  yasto  rex  -Solus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  yinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes,  magno  cum  murmure  montis,  55 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.     Celsa  sedet  ^olus  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  proiundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapid!  secum,  yerrantque  per  auras. 
Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris,  60 

Hoc  metuens;  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposuit;  regemque  dedit,  qui  foedere  certo 
Et  premere,  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas. 
Ad  quem  tum  Juno  supplex  his  yocibus  usa  est: 
.^le,  namque  tibi  diyum  pater,  atque  hominum  rex,     65 


panel.    But  praterea  adorat  is 
the  same,  in  fact^  as  adorabit 

Honorem,  "A  victim,"  or  "  an 
ofifering.*' 

51  Nimbus  is,  properly,  a  dark 
cloud  bringing  storm  or  rain* 

Looa  foeta  furentibus  atistris, 
^'Regions  pregnant  with  raging 
blasts."  The  southern  blasts, 
which  are  the  fiercest  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  here  put  for 
any  blasts. 

52  JEoiiamf  one  of  the  Lipari 

54  Careere,  **  a  prison-house," 
i,  e,y  the  Vast  cave. 

56  CeM  arce,  "On  a  lofty 
rock."  The  cave  that  confines 
the  winds  is  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain;  while  on  the  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain  ^olus 
aits  enthroned,  like  some  poten- 
tate in  his  stronghold  (arx). 

58  Ni  faoiat,  &c.  "  Unless 
he  do  this,  they  assuredly,  in 
rapid  coune,  would  bear  away 
with  them  ihe  seas  and  lands, 
ajr^  and  tiie  deep  heaven  tooy  and  ' 


sweep  them  through  the  air." 
The  force  of  quippe  in  this  sen* 
tence  is  very  generally  mistaken. 
The  conunon  translation  is, 
^*For  unless  he  do  this,"  &c.; 
but  the  very  position  of  quippe 
shows  this  to  be  incorrect;  it  is 
equivalent  to  eerie.  The  present 
subjunctive  {facial^  ferant,  ver» 
rant)  is  here  employed  instead 
of  the  imperfect,  in  order  to  im- 
part animation  to  the  sentence, 
and  bring  the  action  described 
more  immediately  under  the  eyes 
of  the  reader. 

61  Molemque  et  montes  altos, 
"  A  mass  of  lofty  mountiuns." 
Hendiadys,  for  molemque  mon" 
tium  altorum. 

62  Fcedere  eerto,  "by  fixed 
laws." 

63  Jussus,  "When  ordered 
so  to  do,"  t.  e.,  by  Jupiter. 

65  Namque.  Equivalent  to 
the  Greek  kqI  yap.  Translate, 
"  and  (well  may  I  address  thee), 
for  to  thee,"  &c.  Heyne  and 
othersmakenom^tiehere,  thesame 
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£t  mulcere  dedit  fluctas  et  toUete  rento, 
Gens  inimica  mihi  Tjrrhenum  navigat  eequor, 
Iliam  in  Italiam  portans,  yictosque  Penatea- 
Incute  yim  ventis,  submersasque  obrue  puppes; 
Aut  age  diversos,  et  disjice  corpora  ponto.  70 

Sunt  mihi  bis  septem  priestanti  corpore  nymphse, 
Quarum,  quss  forma  pulcherrima  Dei'opea 
Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo; 
Omnes  ut  tecum,  meritis  pro  talibus,  annos 
Exigat,  et  pulchra  &ciat  te  prole  parentem.  JS 

.£olu8  hffic  contra:  Tuus,  0  regina,  quid  optes, 


as  quandoquidenty  *' since;**  its 
Ktenil  meaning,  however,  as  we 
haye  given  it,  is  far  more  spirited. 

66  Dedit  mtdoere  is  a  Greek 
ocmstmction  for  tiedit  potettatem 
mulcendu 

67  Ttfrrhenum  mquor,  ''The 
surface  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.**  The 
Trojan  fleet,  having  left  Sicily, 
was  now  approaching  the  lower 
or  western  coast  of  Italy. 

68  Ilium  in,  Italiam  portans, 
&e.  A  heautiful  image.  Carry- 
ing with  them  all  that  now  re- 
mained of  Troy,  in  order  to  found 
another  Troy  beneath  Italian 
sides. 

69  Ineute vim verUis.  ''Strike 
(additional)  force  into  thy  winds.*' 

Submertasque  obrue  puppes. 
^  Stalk  their  ships,  and  bury 
them  for  ever  beneath  the  waves.*' 
Equivalent  to  submerge  et  obrue 
puppes.  The  poets,  when  speak- 
ing of  two  continuous  actions,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  express 
the  earlier  action  of  the  two  by 
the  participle.  Submergere  is 
merely  "to  sink"  or  "sub- 
merge;" but  obruere  is  to  keep 
down  what  is  sunken,  so  that  it 
may  never  emerge  again. 

IfO  Jui  age  dhersos.  "Or 
drive  them  [the  Trojans]  in 
Uerenit  directions." 


71  SuT^t  mihi,  &c.  Juno  is 
commonly  represented  as  attend- 
ed by  Uie  HorcBy  or  Seasons; 
here,  however,  she  has  the 
Nymphs  as  handmaidens. 

72  Quarum,  qua  formA,  &e. 
"  Of  whom,  Deiopea,  who  is  the 
fairest  in  form,  I  will  join  unto 
thee  in  firm  wedlock,  and  will 
consign  her  unto  thee  as  thine 
own."  The  grammatical  con- 
struction is  as  follows:  quorum 
jungam  (tibi)  stabili  connubio, 
propriamque  dieabo,  (Deiopeam) 
qua  Deiopea  (est)  pulcherrima 
formd.  The  common  reading  is 
Deiopeam,  which  makes  a  much 
simpler  construction,  but  the 
weight  of  MSS  authority,  as  well 
as  elegant  Latinity,  is  in  favour 
of  the  form  given  in  our  text. 

73  Connttbio.  To  be  pro- 
nounced here  as  a  trisyllable, 
oonnubgo :  see  1.  2,  iii.  319. 

75  Etpulchr&faciat J  &c.  The 
whole  idea  of  this  offer  is  borrow- 
ed from  Homer  (//.  xiv.  267, 
fe^^.),  where  Juno  promises 
Pasithea,  one  of  the  youneer 
Graces,  to  Somnus.  Virgil  de- 
viates from  the  Homeric  myth, 
however,  in  representing  ^olus 
as  unmarried. 

76  Hac  contra,  "  Uttered  these 
words  in  reply."    Supply  duU. 
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Explorare  labor;  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est. 
Tu  mihi,  quodcumque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra  Jovemque 
Concilias;  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  diyum, 
Nimborumque  facis  tempestatumque  potentem.  80 

Heec  ubi  dicta,  caYum  conyersa  cuspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus;  ao  venti,  velut  agmine  ^to. 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 
Incubuere  mari,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusqjue  ruunt,  creberque  procellis       85 
Africus,  et  yastos  rolyunt  ad  litora  fluctus. 
Insequitur  clambrque  yirum,  stridorque  rudentum. 
Eripiunt  subito  nubes  coelumque  diemque 
Teucrorum  ex  oculis;  ponto  nox  incubat  atra. 
Intonuere  poli,  et  crebris  micat  ignibus  aether;  90 

Praesentemque  yiris  intentant  omnia  mortem. 


7\iU8 — explorare  labor.  "  It 
is  thy  task  to  inquire  and  see.*' 

77  Mihi  jussa  capessere,  &c. 
"  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  exe- 
cute thy  commands.**  Fas  est 
is  equiyalent  -here  to  qffidum 
tnewn  est  a  JHis  mihi  injuncium, 

78  Tu  mihif  quodoumquey  &c. 
*'  Thou  procurest  for  me  whatever 
of  soTereignty  I  here  enjoy.*' 
More  litmlly,  ^'whateTer  of 
^vereignty  this  may  be.*'  We 
haye  here  a  legend  borrowed 
from  the  earliest  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. Juno  typifies  the  Air; 
and  .^lus  owes  to  her  all  his 
power,     since    the    air,    when 


aroused,  produces  the  winds. 

Sceptra  Jovemque,  '^  My  scep- 
tre, and  the  iayour''of  Jov^.** 
Sceptra  in  the  plural  seems  here 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sceptre 
requiring  a  stout  hand  to  wield, 
or,  in  ouier  words,  to  be  wielded 
over  tumultuous  subjects. 

82  Velui  agmine  facto,  ^'As 
if  formed  in  column  of  march.'* 
Observe  the  force  of  offmen, 

83  Porta.  <<  Egress,  an  outlet." 


84  Incubuere  mart,  "  They 
descended  with  violence  upon  the 
sea.**  The  verb  is  incumberey 
not  ineubare,  as  in  L  89,  the 
former  denoting  more  of  action, 
the  latter  of  rest.  The  image 
in  the  text  is  derived  from  the 
downward  and  constantly-acting 
pressure  of  some  heavy  body 
upon  another. 

86 'iJttttn/.  « Upturn."  Ob- 
serve the  active  usage  of  ruo 
in  this  passage,  as  a  neuter  in 
verse  83.     [See  1.  35.] 

Creber  procellis,  **  Frequent 
in  rainy  blasts,"  t.  e.  abounding 
in  lain-squalls.  '*  Procella,^'*  says 
Servius,  ^^est  vis  venH  cum 
pluviA,*' 

87  Stridor  rudentum.  ''The 
whistling  of  the  cordage." 

89  Ponto  nojf  inwbat  atra, 
^  Darkest  night  sits  brooding  on 
the  deep." 

90  PolL  "The whole heavenai" 
Observe  the  force  of  poli  in  the 
plural  number,  as  referring  to 
the  heavens  on  all  sides. 

Ignibus,    "  lightnings." 
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Extemplo  Mnesd  solyunhir  frigore  membra; 

Ingemit,  et,  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas, 

Talia  yoce  refert:  O  terque  quaterqu^  beati, 

Quis  ante  ora  patrum^  Trojse  sub  mcenibus  altis,  95 

Contigit  oppeterel  O  Danaiim  fortissime  gentis, 

Tydide,  mene  Iliacis-  occumbere  campis 

Non  potuisse,  tuaque  animam  banc  effundere  dextra! 

SaBvus  ubi  .^acidas  telo  jacet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 

Sarpedon;  ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis  100 

Scuta  yirum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  yolvit 

Talia  jactanti  stiidens  ^quilone  procella 
Velum  ad  versa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera  tollit: 


92  Solvuniur frigore.      ''Are 
relaxed  with  chUling  terror."  — 
Viigil  here  represents  his  hero 
as  influenced  by  fear,  but  it  was 
the  fear  of  perishing  by  ship- 
wreck, and,  what  was  still  more 
dreadful,  of  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sejralture. 
94  R^ert.    ''  He  utters.*' 
96  Oppeiere,  for  mortem  oppe^ 
tere,  ''to  enoounter  death."    Quit 
emkffity   "unto    whom  it   hap- 
pened, whose  lot  it  was.*'    Coa- 
anffU  generally  carries  with  it 
the  ides  of  good  fortune.    Quis 
h  for  quibus.    Compare, .  as  re- 
ga>ds  the  oonmienoenicnt  of  this 
passage,    the    language   of    the 
OdjBsej  (t.  306),   rpurfuueapts 
Afoiaoi,  Kci  rerpoKUy  oi  r&r  Skovro 
Tpoiff  €¥  tvptijf. 

0  Danaum  foriissnne,  &o. 
JEneaa  styles  Diomede  here  ihe 
bniTest  of  the  Greeks,  rinee, 
havinff  engi^ed  with  him  in  con- 
fliet/lie  was  only  saved  frdm 
death  by  the  intervention  of  his 
mother    Venus.      {H,    v.    239, 

97  Mene  eeeumbere  non  po- 
tuitte!  "  That  I  could  not  have 
Idten!**  The  accusative  with 
fta  h^KiiitiTe  is  here,  employed 


absolutely,  to  denote  strong  emo- 
tion.   (Compare  note  on  1.  370 

99  Jaoei.  "Lies slain."  The 
mind  of  the  hero  is  occupied 
merely  with  the  idea  of  Hector*a 
death,  and  his  thoughts  carry 
him  back  to  the  moment  when 
the  latter  still  remained  on  the 
battle-field,  and  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  rites  of  sepultiure; 
Achilles  is  called  .^lacides,  as 
having  been  the  grandson  of 
.^lacus. 

Ingene*  "Vast  of  size,**  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Homeric  3rcX<»/)tos.- 
Sarpedo%  son  of  Jove,  and 
Eii^  of  Lycia,  was  slain  by  Pai. 
trpolusL 

100  l&moU^  a  river  of  Tioas, 
rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling^ 
into  the  Xanthus  or  Scamandei^ 
.  102  Talia  jaetanH,.  "  While 
thus  earnestly  exclaiming/'  Li- 
terally,  "  to  him  earnestly  utter- 
ing such  things.'* 

Strident  Aquihne  proeeUa^  &c. 
"A  blast  roaring  from  the  north 
strikes  full  against  the  sail." 
More  literally,  "coming  fuU  in 
front,  strikes  the  sail"  The 
blast  came  in  the  duection  of  _the 
prpw,  or  right  a-head. 
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Franguntur  remi;  turn  prora  averdt,  et  undis 
Dat  latus;  insequitur  cumulo  prseruptxis  aquae  mons.   105 
Hi  siimmo  in  fluctu  pendent;  his  unda  dehiscens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit;  furit  aestus  arenis. 
Tres  Notus  abreptas  in  saxa  latentia  torquet : 
Saxa,  Yocant  Itali  mediis  qusB  in  fluctibus  Aras, 
Dorsum  immane  mari  summo.     Tres  Eurus  ab  alto     110 
In  brevia  et  sjrtes  urguet,  miserabile  yisu ! 


104  Turn  prora  averiiU — 
^'  Thereupon  the  prow  tamB 
away."    Supply  sese, 

Et  undit  dat  latus.  The  ves- 
sel is  now  broadside  to  the 
wind,  the  prow  haying  swung 
around. 

105  Insequitur  cumulo^  &c* 
^  A  mountain-surge,  curling  pre- 
cipice-like, follows  in  one  mass.'* 
More  literally,  '^a  precipitous 
mountain  of  water  follows  there- 
upon in  one  heap." 

106  Hi  summo  in  JIuctUy  &c. 
Heyne  makes  this  passage  refer 
merely  to  the  ship  of  iTSneas,  which 
while  pitching  amid  the  waves, 
would  have  one  part,  the  prow, 
for  example,  raised  on  high  along 
with  those  of  the  mariners  who 
kept  clinging  to  it,  while  the 
other  portion,  or  the  stem,  would 
be  in  a  downward  direction. 
Wunderlich,  Wagner,  and  other 
commentators,  however,  apply  the 
words  to  different  vessels  of  the 
fleet)  some  elevated  on  high, 
others  far  down,  with  the  waves 
towering  above  thenu  This  lat- 
ter is  the  more  correct  opinion. 

m.  «These.»»  ffis,  "Unto 
those."  Referring  to  the  crews 
of  different  vessels.  (Consult 
preceding  note.) 

107  Terram  aperit.  "Dis- 
closes the  bottom."  Poetically 
said,  of  coarae.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  could  fancy  they  aknost 


saw  the  bottom  amid  the  yawning 
billows. 

Furit  astus  arenis,  "The 
boiling  waters  rage  with  inter- 
mingled sand,"  f.  e,,  are  mixed 
with  sand  washed  up  from  the 
bottom. 

108  7Ve9.     Supply  naoe«. 
Torquet,     Equivalent  to  tor- 

quens  impeUit, 

109  Saxa^  vacant  Itali^  &c. 
"Rocks,  which,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  the  Italian 
mariners  term  altars,  a  vast 
ridge,  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  sea."  The  reference  is 
supposed  to  be  to  two  snuill 
rocky  idands,  called  .^Sgimuri, 
lying  in  the  sea  over  against  Car- 
thage, and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of^p,  given  to  them  by  the  Ita- 
lians, is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
It  arose,  probably,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  top  of  an 
altar,  as  they  appeared  just  above 
the  waves.  Servius,  however, 
says  that  they  were  so  termed 
because  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians made  a  treaty  there. 
But  Heyne  thinks  that  he  con- 
founds the  ^gimuri  with  the 
.Algates  Insulce,  off  Lilybaeum  in 
Sicily.  The  same  critic  also  re- 
gards the  entire  line  Scusa^  vacant 
Itali,  &c,  as  spurious. 

Ill  In  brevia  et  syrtes  urguet, 
"  Drives  upon  shoals  and  quick- 
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niiditque  yadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arenad. 

Unam,  quas  Lycios  fidiimque  vehebat  Oronten, 

Ipsius  ante  oculos  ingens  a  rertice  pontus 

In  puppim  ferit :  excutitur  pronnsque  magister  115 

Yolvitur  in  caput:  ast  illam  ter  fluctus  ibidem 

Torquet  agens  circum,  et  rapidus  yorat  seqnore  rortex. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  rasto; 

Anna  virum,  tabulseque,  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas. 

Jam  yalidam  Ilionei  navem,  jam  fortis  Achatae,  120 

Et  qua  rectus  Abas,  et  qua  grandaBYus  Aletes, 

Yicit  hiems;  laxis  laterum  compagibus  omnes 

Aocipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt. 

Interea,  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum^ 
Emissamque  hiemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  imis  125 

Stagna  refusa  yadis.     Grayiter  commotus,  et  alto 
Prospiciens,  summ&  placidum  caput  extulit  unda. 


sands.*'  There  is  no  aUnaon 
here  to  the  Syrtes  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy :  the  reference  is  a  gene- 
ral one. 

113  Lyeios.  The  Lycians  were 
among  tibe  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
coming  not,  however,  from  Lycia 
properly  so  called,  hot  from  a 
part  of  Troas,  around  Zelea,  in- 
habited by  Lycian  colonists. 
After  their  leader,  Pandarus,  had 
been  slain  by  Diomede,  they  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  .£neas. 

114  Ipsitu  ante oeulos.  ^'Be- 
fore the  eyes  of  .^Ineas  himself.** 

Ingens  a  vertice  ponitu,  ''A 
Tast  ocean-wave  from  above.** 
A  vertiee  is  here  equivalent  to 
detuper. 

118  Rari.    <<  Here  and  there.** 
Gurgite.  ''The roaring  abyss.** 

Aocord^g  to  e^rmologists,  gwr- 
geSy  in  its  primitive  meaning, 
has  always  rdference  to  the  roar 
of  waters. 

119  Arma,  Shields,  for  ex- 
■mple,  as  Heyne  remarks,  made 
of  osien  and  coyered  over  with 


skins,  and  hence  capable  of  float- 
ing on  the  waters. 

TabukBque.  ''And  planks.** 
Supply  apparent,  from  the  pre- 
vious clause. 

123  Imbrem,  Pat  for  aquam 
mariSy  in  which  lisage  Virgil  fol- 
lows Ennius  and  Lucretius,  and 
in  whiph  succeeding  poets,  Sta- 
tins for  example,  imitate  Virgil. 

Inimicum,    For  exitiosum. 

125  Emissam.     "Sent  forth.'* 

Et  imis  stagna  refusa  vadis. 
"  And  the  deep  calm  waters  of 
Ocean  to  have  been  thrown  up- 
ward from  the  lowest  depths.** 
By  stagna  (literally,  "  standing 
waters**)  are  here  meant  the 
depths  of  ocean,  that  remain  un- 
disturbed except  in  the  most  vio- 
lent storms. 

127  Plaeidwn  caput.  There 
is  no  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  graviter  commotusy  since 
Neptune,  though  incensed  against 
the  wincb,  was  peaceful  and  be- 
nignant towards  the  Tro^ttDa. 
Beadea  this,  the  ^  placidum  c*- 
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Disjectam  Mne»  toto  Tidet  sequore  classem, 

Fluctibus  oppresses  Troas  ccelique  ruina : 

Nee  latuere  doli  fratrem  Junonis  et  irse.  130 

Eurum  ad  se  Zephjramqne  yocat;  dehinc  talia  fatur: 

Tantane  yos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri? 

Jam  coelum  terramque  meo  sine  numine,  Yenti, 

Miscere,  et  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles? 

Quos  ego — sed  motos  prnstat  componere  fluctus. 

Post  mihi  non  simiii  -podnk  commissa  luetis. 

Maturate  fugam,  regique  hasc  dicite  vestro: 

Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  ssBVumque  tridentem, 

Sed  mihi  sorte  datum.     Tenet  ille  immania  saxa, 

Yestras,  Eure,  domos:  ill&  se  jactet  in  aul& 


135 


140 


put**  was  an  habitual  character- 
istic of  the  sea-god. 

129  Ccelique  ruind,  A  strong, 
but  singular  expression.  The 
reference  appears  to  be  to  the 
rushing  down  of  the  rain  and 
wind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
violent  warfare  of  the  elements, 
as  if  the  heavens  themselves  were 
descending. 

130  Fratrem,  Neptune  and 
Juno  were  both  children  of 
Saturn. 

132  Tantane  V08  generis,  &c. 
^e  winds,  according  to  Hesiod 
{Theog.f  373),  were  the  offspring 
of  Astrseus,  one  of  the  Titans, 
and  Aurora. 

133  Meo  sine  numine,  ''  With- 
out my  authority.'* 

134  Tantas  tollere  moles,  "To 
raise  such  mountain-waves.'* 

136  Quos  ego^!  "Whom 
I — !*♦  The  sentence  is  abruptly 
broken  off,  and  the  sea-^od 
checks  his  wrath.  Grammarians 
term  this  an  aposiopdais,  and 
make  ulciscar  to  be  understood. 
Nothing,  however,  is  in  fact  nn- 

.  derstood.  The  god  was  going  to 
say,   "  Whom    I  will    severely 

.punish,**  but  stQps   qhort,  and 


leaves  the  sentence  unfinished, 
deeming  it  better  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  checking  of  the 
tempest.  Post  is  used  here  ad- 
verbially. 

138  Non  illi  imperium  pelagi, 
&c.  Neptune  was  a  god  of  the 
first  class,  and  possessed  abso- 
lute authority  over  his  watery 
realms,  being  as  indep«ident 
there  as  Jove  was  in  his  own 
dominions  of  the  sky.  This  em- 
pire of  Ocean  had  fallen  to  his 
share,  the  world  having  been 
divided  in  this  way  between  the 
three  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  JEolvay  therefore, 
an  inferior  deity,  was  wrong  in 
acting  as  he  had  done.  His  con- 
trol over  the  winds  was  regulated 
by  fixed  laws  {eerto  foedere),  and 
he  was  to  let  loose  the  winds  only 
when  ordered  {jussus)  so  to  do,. 

139  Immania  sajea.  Referring 
to  the  rocky  island  of  JEolui, 

140  Vestrtts,  Eure,  domos, 
"  The  abodes,  Eurus,  of  you  and 
yours,**  i.  e.,  of  you  and  your  fel- 
low winds.  Observe  the  use  of 
vestrasy  the  plural  possessive;  not 
tuaSf  which  would  have  meant  the 
abode  of  £an»  alone.     . 
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.^lus,  et  clauso  yentorum  carcere  regnet. 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  citius  tumida  {equora  placat ; 
Collectasque  fugat  nubes,  solemque  reducit. 
Cjmothoe  simnl  et  Triton  adnixus  acuto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo;  levat  ipse  tridenti,  ]45 

£t  vastas  aperit  syrtes,  et  temp^rat  aaquor; 
Atque  rotis  summas  letibus  perlabitur  undas« 
Ac  yeluti  magna  in  populo  quum  fl»pe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saQTi^ue  animis  ignobile  Tulgos,: 
Jaraque  &ces  et  samvolaBt;  fiuor  annalministrat:      150 
Turn,  pietate  girayem  ac  mentis  si  forte  yirum  quern 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet: 
Sic  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  aequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor,  coeloque  invectus  aperto^  155 


142  Dicio  eitius.  ^Kore 
qniddy  than 'what  was  said,*'  t.e., 
before  he  had  finished  sp^iking. 
Not,  as  Servios  says,  equivalent 
to  eUius  quam  dici  potest,  but  to 
antequam  oraiumemjiniisset. 

144  Gfffnoihoc,  One  of  the 
Nereides. 

Triton,  A  sea-deity,  son  of 
Neptane  and  Amphitrite.  His 
lower  extremities  were  those  of  a 
fish. 

Adnunu.  .  '' Having  exert- 
ed each  their  powerful  endea- 
vours.** Under  the  masculine 
form,  this  term  at)plie8  to  both 
CymothoSand  Triton.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  punctuation, 
oamely,  a  comma  after  C^mothot, 
and  another  after  adnixua,  this 
latter  term  referred  merely  to 
Triton. — Observe  the  force  of  ad 
in  €uinufus, 

146  Ipse.  Referring  to  Nep- 
tane. 

146  Vastas  aperit  syrtes, 
<<  Opens  the '  vast  sand-banks,** 
i. «.,  makes  a  passage  for  the 
slups  tfannigb  iho  banks  of  sand 


in  which  they  had  been  imbedded 
by  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

148  Ae  veluti,  &c.  A  much- 
admired  simile,  in  which  Nep- 
tune, stilling  the  waves,  is  com- 
pared to  a  man  of  piety  and 
worth  calming,  by  the  respect 
which  his  presence  involuntarily 
causes,  the  angry  billows  of  an 
excited  multitude. 

160  Faces.  "  Firebrands.'* 
Furor  arma  ministrat.  Vir- 
gil has  here  under  his  eyes  a 
Roman  mob.  No  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appear  attheComitia, 
or  even  in  the  city  itself,  with 
arms  of  any  kind.  Hence  the 
poet,  in  describing  such  a  tu- 
mult, says,  *'  Their  fury  supplies 
them  with  arms."  The  faces 
and  saxa  take  the  place  of  hastes 
and  gladn. 

161  Gravem,  ^^Of  great  in- 
fluence." More  literally,  "of 
great  weight  (of  character)." 

164  Fragor.     "Uproar.** 
166    Cceloque  invectus  aperto. 
"And  borne  over  the  deep  be- 
neath a  serene  aky.** 
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Flectit  equos,  curruque  yolans  dat  lora  secundo. 

Defessi  iBneadse,  quae  proxima,  litora  cursu 
Contendunt  petere,  et  libyse  yertuntur  ad  oras. 

Est  in  secessu  longo  locus :  insula  portum 
Efficit  objeotu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  160 

Frangitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos  : 
Hinc  atque  bine  vastfle  rupes,  geminique  minantur 
In  ccelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
^quora  tuta  silent:  turn  silyis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  horrendque  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra:    165 


156  Curru  secundo,  "  To  his 
rapid  car/'  Cfurru,  the  old  da- 
tive for  currui. 

157  QutBproximOy  &c  ''Strive 
to  reach  in  their  course  the  shores 
that  are  nearest.'* 

158  Vertuntur.  ''Turn them- 
selves.** Taken  with  a  middle 
meaning,  and  equivalent  to  se 
vertunt, 

159-161  Insula  portum^  &c. 
''An  island  forms  a  secure  har- 
bour by  the  opposition  of  its  sides 
(to  the  outer  waters).*'  This 
island,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet,  faced  the  inlet, 
thus  making  the  latter  a  secure 
station  for  ships,  by  keeping  off 
the  waters  of  the  outer  sea. 

160  Quibus  omnis  ab  alto,  &c. 
"Against  which  ever^'  wave  from 
the  deep  is  broken,  and  divides 
itself  into  receding  curves.  *'  The 
reference  is  to  the  curvature  of 
the  broken  waves  after  they  have 
been  dashed  back  by  some  inter- 
vening obstacle.  The  common 
interpretation  of  this  passage 
makes  the  water,  after  the  wave 
has  been  broken,  wash  around 
into  the  cove.  This,  however, 
would  hardly  form  a  very  secure 
harbour. 

162  Hine  atque  hincy  &c  "  On 
this  side  and  on  that  are  vast 


rocks,  and  twin-like  eMS»  threaten 
towards  the  sky,**  t.e.,  raise  their 
heads  towards  the  sky.  The 
poet  is  now  describing  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  vast  beds  of  rock  ter- 
minating in  lofty  cliffs. 

163  Qtwrum  sub  vertice,  &c. 
"  At  the  base  of  which  the  waters 
far  and  wide  lie  safe  and  silent.** 
Literally,  "beneath  the  summit 
of  (each  of)  which.*'  Th«  high 
cliffs  keep  off  the  wind. 

164  Turn  silvis  scena  coruscis^ 
&c  "  Then  again,  crowning  the 
high  grounds,  is  a  wall  of  foliage, 
formed  of  waving  (light-admit- 
ting) forests.** 

165  Desuper  has  here  the 
force  of  supra,  "above,**  "on 
the  high  grounds.'*  With  scena 
supply  est.  The  term  scena,  as 
here  employed,  forms  a  theatrical 
image.  In  the  ancient  theatres, 
the  scena  was  the  wall  which 
closed  the  stage  from  behind,  and 
which  represented  a  suitable 
background.  Before  theatres 
were  erected,  the  place  of  this 
wall  was  supplied  by  trees  and 
foliage.  Now,  in  Virgil*s  pic- 
ture, the  background  on  high  is 
formed  of  forests,  which,  as  they 
wave  in  the  wind,  allow  glimpses 
of  sunlight  to  penetrate  through 
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Fronte  sub  ad  versa  soopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 
Intus  aquas  dulces,  yivoque  sedilia  saxo; 
Nympbarum  domus.     Hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent;  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu. 
Hue  septem  ^neas  eolleetis  nayibus  omni 
Ex  numero  subit;  ac,  magno  telluris  amore 
Egressi,  optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena, 
Et  sale  tabentes  artus  in  litore  ponunt. 
Ac  primum  silici  seintillam  excudit  Acbates, 
Suseepitque  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida  cireum 
Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam. 
Turn  Cererem  corruptam  undis,  Cerealiaque  arma, 


170 


175 


their  branches,  for  snch  is  the 
tme  meaning  of  corusem  here. 
This  line  of  woods  the  poet  terms 
teenoy  comparing  it  thus  with  the 
wall,  either  of  foliage  or  of  stone, 
that  dosed  the  ancient  stage. 
Hence  we  have  ventured  to  ren- 
der, or  rather  paraphrase,  scena 
by  "a  waU  of  foliage."  The 
-passage,  however,  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  hardly  any  two  com- 
mentators agree  about  the  mean- 
ing of  it, 

1 66  Fronts  tub  adversA*  ^^  Be- 
neath the  brow  (of  the  heights) 
as  it  faces  on  the  view."  We 
are  now  supposed  to  be  looking 
towards  the  bottom  or  innermost 
part  of  the  inlet.  Here,  beneath 
the  brow  of  the  heights,  over 
which  the  ^^atrum  nemtts^*  im- 
pends, a  cave  is  seen,  facing  the 
view,  or  full  in  front 

Scoptdis  pendenHlnu  antrum. 
''  There  is  a  cave  amid  hanging 
cliffs." 

167  Vivoque  sedilia  saxo. 
''And  seats  of  living  rock,"  t.«., 
natural  rock,  formed,  not  by  art, 
but  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

169  Unco  morsu,  "  With  its 
crooked  fluke."  The  anchor  used 
by  the  ancients  was  for  the  most 


part  made  of  iron,  and  its  form 
resembled  that  of  the  modern 
anchor. 

170  Septem.  The  fleet  origi- 
nally consisted  of  twenty.  (Com- 
pare verse  381.)  Of  these,  three 
preserved  from  the  rocks,  three 
from  the  quicksands,  and  this 
one  in  which  JBneas  himself  was 
embarked,  make  up  the  number 
in  the  text.  Of  the  others,  one 
had  sunk  (v.  117)*  The  arrival 
of  the  remaining  twelve  is  an- 
nounced by  Venus  (v.  399). 

1 73  Sale  tabentes,  &c.  "Drench- 
ed with  brine."  Tabentes,  lite- 
rally, carries  with  it  the  addi- 
tionid  idea  of  limbs  more  or  less 
enfeebled  by  long  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  water. 

176  Rapuitque  in  fomite  Jlam- 
mamf  "  And  by  a  rapid  motion 
kindled  a  flame  amid  the  foster- 
ing fuel."  Wagner  thinks  that 
the  poet  alludes  liere  to  the  mode 
practised  among  shepherds  at  the 
present  day,  who,  after  receiving 
the  fire  m  the  pith  of  a  dry  fun- 
gous stalk,  kindle  this  into  a 
flame  by  a  rapid  vibratory  mo- 
tion. 

177  Turn  Cererem  com*p<am 
undisj  &e..    ^'Then,  eidvavxate^ 
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Expediunt  fessi  rerum;  frugesque  receptas 
Et  torrere  parant  flammis,  et  frangere  8axo. 

^neas  scopulum  interea  conscendit,  et  omnem         180 
Prospectum  late  pelago  petit;  Anthea  si  quern 
Jactatum  yento  yideat,  Phrygiasque  biremes, 
Aut  Capjn,  aut  celsis  in  pappibus  arma  Ca'ici. 
Nay  em  in  conspectu  nuUam;  tres  litore  ceryos 
Prospicit  errantes;  hos  tota  armenta  sequuntur  185 

A  tergo,  et  longum  per  yalles  pascitur  agmen. 
Constitit  hie,  arcumque  manu  celeresque  sagittas 
Corripuit,  fidus  quse  tela  gerebat  Achates; 
Ductoresque  ipsos  primum,  capita  alta  ferentes 
Cornibus  arboreis,  stemit,  turn  yulgus;  et  omnem        190 
Miscet  agens  telis  nemora  inter  frondea  turbam. 
Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  yictor 
Corpora  fundat  humi,  et  numenim  cum  nayibus  sequet. 
Hinc  portum  petit,  et  socios  partitur  in  omnes. 
Vina  bonus  quad  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Acestes  195 

Litore  Trinacrio,  dederatque  abeuntibus  heros, 


by  their  hardships,  they  bring 
out  their  grain  damaged  by  the 
waters,  and  the  implements  of 
Ceres." 

Arma,  A  general  term  for 
the  implements  of  any  art.  By 
Cerealia  arma  are  here  denoted 
those  that  were  necessary  for 
converting  grain  into  meal,  and 
then  into  bread. 

178  Fessi  rervm.  Supply  ad' 
versarum. 

179  Torrere.  Previous  to 
grinding  com,  observes  Valpy,  it 
was  commonly  scorched  by  our 
<wn  ancestors:  hence  the  term 
bran,  from  brenrun,  to  bum ;  ue., 
the  burned  part.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  mills,  when  reducing 
the  grain  to  meal  was  a  domestic 
manufacture,  this  operation  was 
facilitated  by  scorching  slightly 
the  grain,  as  in  semi-barbarous 
countries  is  still  the  practioe;  it 


the  de- 
any  ship 


is  afterward  pounded,  or  ground, 
between  two  stones,  one  fixed, 
the  other  revolving. 

181  Anthea  si  quern,  &c.     ''  If 
he  may  see  any  Antheus,**  &c., 
t.0.,  any  one  answeriuj 
scription  of  Antheus; 
like  that  of  Antheus. 

183  Cehis  in  puppibus,  &c. 
The  shields  and  other  armour 
were  commonly  placed  in  the 
stern. 

184  Navem  in  conspectu  ntd* 
lam.     Supply  eupidt,  or  videt. 

190  Vulgus.  <<The  common 
herd." 

Et  omnem  miscet,  &c.  '^And 
pursuing  with  his  shafts,  scatters 
the  whole  crowd  in  confusion 
throughout  the  leafy  groves." 

196  Tnnacrio.  The  Trojan 
fleet  had  been  driven  into  Dre- 
panum  in  Sicily.  (Compare  iii. 
707.)    A  tradiUom  existed,  that 
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Diyidity  et  dictis  moereiitia  pectora  mulcet: 

O  socii  (neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum), 

0  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem. 

Yo8  et  Scyllseam  rabiem  penitnsque  sonantes  200 

Accestis  scopulos;  yos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 

Experti.     Bevocate  animos,  moestumque  timorem 

Mittite:  forsan  et  hsec  oiim  meminisse  juyabit. 

Per  yarios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  reruniy 

Tendimus  in  Latium ;  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  205 

Ostendunt.     lUic  fas  regna  resurgere  Trojae. 

Durate,  et  yosmet  rebus  seryate  secundis. 
Talia  yoce  refert;  curisque  ingentibus  seger 

Spem  yultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 

lUi  se  prasdse  accingunt  dapibusque  futuris:  210 


in  this  neighbourhood,  ^gestus,  | 
a  Trojan,  whom  Virgil  names 
Acestes,  had  established  himself, 
^neas  was  received  by  him  a 
second  time.  (Compare  y.  36, 
tegq,) 

198  Ante  malorum^  '^previous 
ills.**  A  Greek  construction, 
rSiv  irpip  KaK&v, 

200  Vo8  etSeyU<eam  raM6fn,&c. 
*^  Ton  have  approached  both  the 
rage  of  Seylla,  and  the  rocks  re- 
sounding far  within  ;*'  i.  « .,  and 
the  roclu,  within  whose  deep  ca- 
verns is  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
waters.  (Consult  notes  on  iiL 
424,  se^.) 

201  AceisHs,  Contracted  from 
aeeeisistis. 

Vo8  et  CychjAa  etufa.  See, 
"Yon  have  also  made  trial  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Cyclopes;*'  Le,, 
yon,  too,  know  the  rocky  shore 
where  dwell  the  cruel  Cyclopes. 
(Consult  notes  on  iii.  569,  617, 

203  Forsan  et  hao  olim,  &c. 
'*  Perhaps  it  will  delight  us  here- 
after to  recall  even  the  present 
thiogs  to  mind.*'     fftte  refers. 


»» 


not  to  the  "ScyUisam  rabieniy 
nor  to  the  "Cyclopia  sajfa,**  but 
to  their  present  unhappy  condi-* 
tion. 

204  Per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
''Through  so  many  hazardous  con- 
junctures." Literally,  "through 
so  many  hazards  of  aifairs.** 

20d  Tendimus  mLatium.  "We 
stretch  our  course  towards  La- 
tium.**     Supply  cursum. 

206  Ostendunt,  ''Pornt  out 
to  us;**  i.e,y  through  the  medium 
of  oracles  and  auguries. 

Fas»  "  It  is  the  decree  of 
heaven.*' 

210  lili.  "  They,  on  the  other 
hand.*'  Referring  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Accingunt  se.  '' Prepare  them- 
selves.** Literally,  "gird  them- 
selves.*' The  poet  speaks  here 
according  to  the  customs  of  his 
own  countrymen.  "When  the 
Romans  wished  to  engage  in  any 
active  work,  they  girded  the  toga 
more  closely  around  them,  and  by 
this  means  drew  it  up  more,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  interfering  with 
the  feet. 

C  ^ 
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Teigora  deripiunt  costis,  et  viscera  nudant; 

Pars  in  frusta  secant,  rerubusque  trementia  figunt; 

Litore  aena  locant  alii,  flammasque  miuistrant. 

Turn  victu  rerocant  vires;  fusique  per  herbam 

Implentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  ferinse.  215 

Postquam  exemta  fames  epulis,  mensseque  remotas, 

Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt, 

Spemque  metumque  inter  dubii,  seu  vivere  credant, 

Sive  extrema  pati,  nee  jam  exaudire  vocatos. 

Praecipue  pius  ^neas,  nunc  acris  Oronti,  220 


211  Viscera  nudant,  ''Lay 
bare  the  flesh  beneath.*'  Servius 
rightly  explains  viscera  in  this 
passage  by  "  Quicquid  sub  corio 
est.**  In  other  words^  it  is  equi- 
valent to  comes. 

212  Pars  in  frusta  secant,  &c. 
An  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
MiarvWov  r  &pa  rSKkay  icat 
ayu^  6^\ourw  ihr€ipav»  {II,  i, 
465.) 

Trementia,  ''  Still  quiver- 
ing." 

213^  tna,  "  Brazen  caldrons.** 
In  the  heroic  times  flesh  was  not 
prepared  for  food  by  boiling; 
these  caldrons  were  merely  in- 
tended to  contain  warm  water  for 
ablution  before  partaking  of  the 
banquet.  This  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  regular  custom. 

Flammasque  ministrant.  ''And 
supply  the  flames;*'  i.e.,  and 
kindle  a  blaze  beneath  them. 

215  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi, 
&c.  "  They  sate  themsel  ves  with 
old  wine  and  fat  venison.**  7m- 
plentur  is  here  joined  with  the 
senitive  by  a  Greek  construction. 
Verbs  of  filling,  &c.,  in  Greek, 
take  a  genitive  case, 

Ferina,  Literally,  "the  flesh 
of  wild  animals.'*  Supply  coT" 
ms, 

216  Postquam  exemta  /ameSf 


&c.  "After  their  hunger  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  banquet, 
and  the  viands  had  been  re- 
moved.** Another  imitation  of 
Homer:  avTcu)f  eirel  7r6(rios  kgI 
€drjrvo5  cf  €pov  evro.  {IL  i. 
459.)  As  regards  the  expression 
^^mensm  remoUB^*  consult  note  on 
verse  723  of  this  book. 

217  Requirunt,  **  They  inquire 
after.**  The  verb  require  is  here 
applied,  with  great  beauty,  to  re- 
gret for  the  absent. 

219  Ejptremapatu  "Are  now 
enduring  their  final  lot.**  A 
euphemism,  for  "are  now  dead.*'' 
This  mode  of  speaking  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancients  in  order  to 
avoid  the  evil  omen  that  might 
accompany  too  plain  an  expres- 
sion. So,  in  English,  we  say 
"decease,**  "demise,**  &c,  in- 
stead of  "  death.** 

Nee  jam  exaudire  vocatos*- 
"Nor  any  longer  hear  when 
called.**  An  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  calling  upon  the  dead, 
which  was  done  at  the  close  of 
the  funeral  obsequies.  The  re- 
latives and  friends  of  the  deceased 
called  upon  him  thrice  by  name, 
and  thrice  repeated  the  word 
Vote,  "Farewell." 

220  OrwUi  is  here  an  old  form 
of  the  genitive  f»r  Or  entity 
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Nunc  Amyci  casum  gemit  et  cnidelia  secum 
Fata  Lyci,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 
Et  jam  finis  erat:  quum  Jupiter,  aethere  summo 
Despiciens  mare  veliyolum,  terrasque  jacentes, 
litoraque,  et  latos  populos,  sic  yertice  coeli  225 

Constitit,  et  Libyae  defixit  lumina  regnis. 
Atque  ilium,  tales  jactantem  pectore  curas, 
Tristior  et  lacrimis  oculos  sufifusa  nitentes, 
AUoquitur  Venus:  O  qui  res  hominumque  deumque 
^temis  regis  imperiis,  et  fulmine  terres,  230 

Quid  mens  ^neas  in  te  committere  tantum, 
Quid  Troes  potuere?  quibus,  tot  funera  passis, 
Cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis. 


223  Et  jam  firds  erat.  <^  And 
now  at  lenc;th  there  was  an  end;*2 
ie.,  of  the  "  longi  sermonuy^  or,  m 
other  words,  of  their  inquiries  and 
laments  for  their  absent  friends. 

224  Velivolum,  "Where  many 
a  sail  wings  its  flight.'*  Velivoltu 
properly  means  ^'flying  with 
sails;**  1.  e.,  moving  rapidly: 
here,  however,  it  is  used  to  sig- 


n 


a 


jjify   << sailed  upoi^"  or  •'navi- 
gable." 

Jacentes.  *^  Lying  spread  be- 
neath his  view.*' 

225  Latos  populos,  ^  The  out- 
stretched nations.** 

5f0  verHce  coeli.  constUit, 
**  Stood,  while  thus  employed,  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  the  sky.** 
5!c  is  used  here,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  con^rtruction  with  Ss 
or  ovrms,  and  appears  to  be  equi- 
valent to  sicut  eraL 

226  Constitit,  Not  "stopped," 
but  "atood.**  The  former  would 
have  been  expressed  by  substitit. 
Jupiter  is  represented  as  abiding 
in  his  dwelling-place  in  the  hieh* 
est  heavens,  and  as  not  movmg 
therefrom,  but  looking  down 
thenoe  upon  ttifi  earth* 


227  Jactantem  pectore  euras. 
He  saw  Carthage  and  Rome  in 
the  distant  future,  and  thought 
of  the  bloody  warfare  that  was 
destined  to  take  place  between 
the  rival  cities,  as  well  as  the 
cruel  overthrow  of  the  former. 

228  Tristior.  "  Plungfed  in 
more  than  ordinary  sadness.** 
She  had  been  tristis  since  the 
period  of  the  downfall  of  Troy; 
she  was  now  tristior  at  the  idea 
of  the  perils  that  encompassed 
her  son. 

231  Quid  metis  Mneasy  &c. 
"  What  offence  of  so  great  mag- 
nitude has  my  JBneas  been  able 
to  commit  against  thee  ?** 

232-3  Quibus  clauditur  would 
be  expressed  in  prose  by  ut  its 
claudatur.  This  is  imitated  from 
a  Greek  idiom  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  tragic,  and  some- 
times met  with  even  in  the  prose 
writers. 

233  Oh  Italiam.  "On  account 
of  Italy.*'  In  order  to  prevent 
their  settling  there,  and  over- 
throwing, in  the  course  of  time, 
the  favourite  city  of  Juno,  Car- 
thage. 
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Certe  hinc  Romanos  olim,  yolventibus  annis, 

Hinc  fore  ductores,  reTocato  a  sanguine  Teucri,  235 

Qui  mare,  qui  terras  omni  ditione  tenerent, 

Pollicitus.     Quae  te,  Genitor,  sententia  vertit? 

Hoc  equidem  occasum  Trojse,  tristesque  ruinas 

Solabar,  fatis  contraria  fata  rependens. 

Nunc  eadem  fortuna  yiros  tot  casibus  actos  240 

Insequitur.     Quern  das  finem,  Rex  magne,  laborum? 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achivis, 

lUjricos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fontem  superare  Timari, 


234  Certe  hinc  Romanos,  Sec, 
"  Surely  thou  didst  promise  that 
from  these,  hereafter,  in  revolving 
years,  should  the  Romans  come; 
that  hence  should  be  leaders 
(springing)  from  the  blood  of 
Teucer  recalled  to  life,"  &c.; 
i.e,,  from  the  re-established  line 
of  Teucer.  Teuori,  The  allu- 
sion is  to  Teucer,  father-in-law 
of  Dardanus,  and  king  over  part 
of  Phrygia.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Trojan  race. 

238  Hoe  equidem,  See.  "With 
this,  indeed,  was  I  wont  to  find 
solace  for  the  downfall,"  &c. 
Literally,  "was  I  wont  to  con- 
sole the  downfall,*'  &c.  A  poeti- 
cal construction,  by  which,  in- 
stead of  the  accusative  of  the 
person  {solabar  me),  we  have  the 
accusative  of  the  evil  itself  on 
account  of  which  consolation  is 
needed.  Compare  Claudian, 
"To/t  solaiur  vulnera  qtiestu,** 
(Nupi,  Hon,  et  Mar.  46.) 

239  Faiis  contraria  Jfata  re- 
pendens. "  Balancing  adverse 
fates  with  fates;"  f.e.,  with  hap- 
pier fates  to  come.  She  hoped 
that,  the  gloomier  the  present 
destinies  cdT  the  Trojans  were, 


the  brighter  were  those  that 
awaited  them  in  the  future. 

242  Antenor  potuit,  &c.     An- 
^tenor,  a   son    of   the   sister  of 

Priam,  led  a  colony  of  Heneti 
from  Asia  Minor  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  reached  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Adriatic.  According 
to  some,  he  founded  Patavium, 
now  Padua;  a  legend  which  Yir^ 
gil  here  adopts. 

243  lUyricos  penetrare  sinus. 
Sec,  The  voyage  of  Antenor  up 
the  Adriatic  would,  of  course,  be 
along  the  coast  of  lUyricum  on 
the  right,  and  hence  he  is  said  to 
have  penetrated  the  numerous 
bays  or  indentations  with  which 
that  coast  abounds.  The  same 
verb  penetrare,  however,  takes  a 
different  meaning  with  regna 
(grammarians  call  this  construc- 
tion a  zeugma),  and  signifies, 
not  "  to  enter,"  but  "  to  reach." 
The  territories  of  the  liibumi, 
an  niyrian  race,  were  far  within 
the  Adriatic,  and  near  its  head 
waters. 

244  Et  fontem  superare  Timavi. 
"And  to  pass  beyond  the  source 
of  the  Timavus."  The  voyage  of 
Antenor  is  still  continued.  He 
leaves  the  shores  of  the  Libumi, 
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Unde  per  ora  norem  vasto  cum  murmure  motitis 
It  mare  proruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arra  sonanti. 
Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  PataTi,  sedesque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaque  fixit 
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passes  around  Histria,  and  then 
comes  to  the  river  Timavus,  by 
which  he  sails.  The  Timavus 
was  a  small  stream  rising  not  far 
from  the  sea.  It  was  said  to 
burst  forth  fro^  caverns  amid 
the  rocks,  having  in  this  way 
nine  different  fountain-heads  or 
sources,  forming,  soon  after,  one 
stream.  As  iSie  river  rose  so 
near  the  sea,  the  poet  figuratively 
blends  its  source  with  its  mouth, 
making  Antenor  pass  the  former 
in  his  course.  ''  It  has  been  well 
ftseertained,**  says  Cramer,  ''that 
the  name  of  Timao  is  still  pre- 
served by  some  springs  which 
rise  near  S.  Giovanni  di  Carso 
and  the  castle  of  Duino,  and 
fonn  a  river,  which,  after  a  course 
of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number 
of  these  sources  seems  to  vary 
according  to  the  difference  of  sea- 
sons, which  circumstance  will  ac- 
count for  the  various  statements 
which  ancient  writers  have  made 
respecting  them.** 

245  Ora,  The  openings  or 
months  at  the  sources  of  the 
liver. 

MonHs.  The  mountain  or  hill 
flontaining  the  caverns  whence 
tiie  streams  issue. 

246  Jt  mare  proruptum,  &c. 
''A  bursting  sea  goes  forth,  and 
overwhelms  the  fields  with  a 
roaring  ocean.*'  Some,  with  less 
spirit,  translate  thus,  ''it  goes 
forth  a*  a  rushing  sea,**  &c. 
Othos^  ag&hi,  make  proruptum 
the  supine;,  governing  mare  in  the 
lOduatiye,  ''it  goes  forth  to  break 


(and  drive  onward  before  it)  the 
sea;**  i.e.,  to  force  back  the  waves 
of  the  Adriatic  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  its  own  current  This 
is  Voss*s  idea,  "Geht  zu  brechen 
das  Meer,**  but  it  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  "pehffo  premit 
arva  sonanti,** 

247  Hie  tamen,  "  Here,  how- 
ever.** Hie  refers,  not  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Timavus,  but  to 
the  coast  generally,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  Tamen,  in  this 
passage,  has  a  meaning  very 
nearly  allied  to  our  "  at  least,** 
or  the  Latin  saltem.  Antenor, 
at  least,  founded  a  city  in  these 
regions,  remote  and  barbarous 
though  they  were.  *  .^^eas,  how- 
ever, after  all  the  splendid  pro- 
mises made  to  him  from  oracles 
and  other  sources,  has  not  yet 
been  able  even  to  set  foot  in 
Italy. 

Sedesque  Teuerorum,  "And  a 
Trojan  settlement.** 

248  Nomen  dedit.  The  He- 
neti  who  accompanied  him  from 
Paphlagonia,  became  in  Italy,  by  a 
slight  change  of  name,  the  Veneti. 

Armaque  Jueit  Trtfia,  "And 
affixed  the  Trojan  arms  (to  the 
temple  walls);**  i,e,,  all  warfare 
being  now  ended,  he  hung  up  or 
consecrated  the  Trojan  arms  in 
the  temples  as  a  badge  of  peace. 
It  was  customary  with  the  an- 
cients, when  they  discontinued 
any  art  or  calling,  to  consecrate 
the  instruments  connected  with 
it  to  the  deity  under  whose  aus- 
pices that  art  or  calling  had  bee^ 
pursued. 
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Tro'ia:  nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit. 
Nos,  tua  progenies,  coeli  quibus  annuls  arcem, 
Navibus,  in&ndum!  amissis,  unius  ob  iram 
Prodimur,  atque  Italis  longe  disjungimur  oris. 
Hie  pietatis  honos?  sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis? 
Olli  subridens  hominum  sator  atque  deorum 
Vultu,  quo  coelum  tempestatesque  serenat, 
Oscula  Ubayit  nates;  debinc  talia  fatur: 
Parce  metu,  Cjtberea;  manent  immota  tuorum 
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249  Cbmp^«/u«,  by  contraction, 
for  compasUiifi,  The  verb  com-' 
pono  is  the  technical  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Latin  writers  in 
cases  like  the  present.  It  com- 
prises the  laying  out  of  the 
corpse,  the  decking  of  the  couch 
with  funereal  garlands,  and  more 
particularly  the  gathering  of  the 
ashes  into  the  urn.  Hence  it  is 
equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  Greek  irefHorcXXciv. — Some 
commentators  make  this  passage 
refer,  not  to  the  death  of  Ante- 
nor,  but  to  his  enjoying  a  peace- 
ful and  happy  reign  at  the  time 
that  Venus  was  speaking.  This, 
however,  would  make  a  disagree- 
able tautology  with  ^'amuiqve 
fixity*''  and  would  destroy,  besides, 
all  the  force  of  nunc.  The  an- 
cients regarded  a  happy  and 
peaceful  death  {jEvBcoKuria)  as 
the  true  goal  of  human  felicity. 

250  No8,  tua  progenies.  The 
goddess  here,  through  a  mother's 
eagerness  for  his  welfare,  speaks 
of  herself  and  her  son  as  having 
tbeir  interests  identified. 

Cosli  quibus  annuis  arcem. 
''To  whom  thou  promisest  the 
palace  of  the  skies,"  t.  #.,  a 
share  of  heaven,  ^neas  was  to 
be  deified  after  death. 

251  Infandum,  '^  Oh !  wo  un- 
utterable I*'    Infandum  here  and 


elsewhere  alludes  to  that,  the  full 
extent  or  measure  of  which  can- 
not be  expressed  in  words. 

Unius.  -"Of  one," alluding  to 
Juno. 

^  Navibus  amissis.  An  inten- 
tional exaggeration,  in  order  to 
add  force  to  her  complaints. 

253  Honos,  "The  recompense." 
Sic  nos  in  sceptra,  &c.     '*  Is  it 

thus  that  thou  restorest  u8«to  the 
sceptre  (of  empire)  ?" 

254  Olli.     Old  form  for  Illi. 

255  Serenat.  There  is  a  zeug- 
ma lurking  in  serenat,  "calms 
the  sky,  and  hushes  to  repose 
the  tempests.'*  (See  243.) 

256  Oscula  libavit  nata. — 
"  Grently  pressed  his.  daughter's 
lips."  A  beautiful  usage  of  the 
verb  libo,  which,  acquiring  fram 
its  ordinary  meaning,  "  to  make 
a  libation,"  the  reference  to  a 
part,  gets  subsequently  the  sig^ 
nification  of  "  to  taste  "  or  "  sip." 
So  here,  "  gently  sipped  the  nec- 
tar from  his  daughter's  lips." 

Dehino,  To  be  pronounced  as 
a  monosyllable,  (Thine, 

257  Metu.  An  old  form  of 
the  dative,  for  metui. 

Cytherea.  Venus  was  so  called 
from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
near  which  she  was  fiibled  to 
have  arisen  from  the  sea.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
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Fata  tibi;  cemes  urbem  et  promissa  Layini 
McBiiia,  sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  cceli 
Magnanimum  ^nean:  neque  me  sententia  yertit. 
Hie  (tibi  fabor  enim,  quando  bsec  te  cura  remordet, 
liOngius  et  rolvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo) 
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blending  of  legends,  the  poet 
stjrling  her  the  daughter  of  Jove. 

258  Tibi  is  here  what  the 
grammarians  call  "  dcUivus  ethi- 
cusy*  and  is  employed  in  such 
cases  as  the  present  to  give  to 
the  discourse  a  touch  of  feeling 
or  sentiment.  It  is  somewhat 
analogous  in  this  passage  to  our 
expression  '*  let  me  assure  thee.** 

Lavinu  For  Lavinii.  Lavi- 
nium  was  the  city  which  ^neas 
was  destined  to  found  in  Italy, 
and  call  alter  the  name  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
King  Latinus. 

2&d  Sublimemque  feresy  &c. 
By  a  beautiful  unage,  the  mother 
herself,  who  is  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  fortunes  of  her  son, 
is  to  be  the  inmiediate  agent 
in  effecting  his  deification  after 
death.  The  enrolment  of  a  mor- 
tal among  the  gods  was  termed 
his  apotheoMs, 

261  Tibi  fabor  enim,  Tibi^  as 
Senrius  remarks,  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  tibi  toliy  ''to  thee  alone.'* 
Some  join  iibi  in  construction 
with  bellum  geret^  but  with  much 
less  propriety. 

Qftando  for  guandoquidemy 
"since."  Observe,  also,  the 
force  of  r«  in  remord^/.  Literally, 
"gnaws  thee  again  and  again, 
ue,y  continually  distresses  thee.** 

262  Longiv*  et  volifens,  &c. 
"And,  causing  them  to  revolve, 
will  set  in  motion  for  thee,  far  in 
the  future,  the  secrets  of  the 
fiites.**  The  ancients  assigned 
to  periods  of  time^  and  the  events 


connected  with  them,  a  revolving 
course,  just  as  we  still  speak 
of  the  revolution  of  events,  of 
revolving  years,  &c  This  idea 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  present 
passage,  the  peculiar  force  of 
which  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood. The  events  of  age 
after  age  form  so  many  grand 
cycles,  or  concentric  circles,  as  it 
were,  each  spreading  out  more 
widely  than  the  previous  one  into 
the  vast  field  of  the  future.  Of 
these  circles  Deity  is  the  com- 
mon centre,  and  around  him, 
that  is,  in  accordance  with  his 
decree,  each  in  its  turn  revolves. 
The  cycles  of  the  past  have 
performed  their  allott^  motion. 
The  cycle  of  present  events  is 
now  revolving;  but  Jove,  direct- 
I  ing  the  eye  of  his  daughter  into 
the  distant  future,  removes  the 
veil  that  conceals  it  from  all  save 
himself,  and  causes  one  of  the 
quiescent  circles  of  after  ages, 
comprising  all  the  grand  events 
of  Roman  history  from  Romulus 
to  Augustus,  to  move  for  a  time, 
for  her  instruction,  upon  its  des- 
tined round. 

Longiua,  More  literally,  "from 
a  farther  distance,*'  t.  e.,  than 
the  unaided  vision  can  extend. 
The  ordinary  translation  is,  "and 
unrolling  &rther  the  secrets  of 
the  fates,  will  declare  them  unto 
thee.*'  The  idea  being  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  unrolling 
and  reading  of  a  scroll  or  manu- 

I  script.      This,   however,    is  far 
inferior. 
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Bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 
Contundet;  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet, 
Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  yiderit  cestas, 
Temaque  transierint  Butulis  hiberna  subactis. 
At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo 
Additur  (Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno), 
Triginta  magnos  Yolvendis  mensibus  orbes 
Imperio  explebit,  regnumque  ab  sede  Lavini 
Transferet,  et  Longam  multa  yi  muniet  Albam. 
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Vohens  movebo.  Equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  volvendo  movebo, 

264  Ckmtundet.  <<  Shall  sub- 
due.'*  More  literally,  '* shall 
bruiae,*'  or  *' shall  break  the 
power  of." 

Moresy  the  civilized  habits 
consequent  on  the  introduction 
of  laws. 

265  Tertia  dum  LaHo,  &c. 
^'  Until  the  third  summer  shall 
have  beheld  him  reigning  in 
Latium.'*  iCneas  was  to  reign 
three  years  after  settling  in  Italy. 

Dum,  Equivalent  here  to 
donee. 

266  Temaque  traruierint,  &c. 
**And  three  winters  shall  have 
passed  after  the  Autuli  have 
been  subdued.**  These  were  the 
subjects  of  Turnus,  the  rival 
claimant  of  the  hand  of  Lavinia. 

Hiberna,  For  hiemee.  Supply 
iempora, 

267  Cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo, 
&c.  ''Unto  whom  the  surname  of 
lulus  is  now  added,'*  i.e.,  who  is 
now  sumamed  lulus.  He  was  the 
son  of  ^neas  by  Creusa,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Priam,  lulo  is 
put  here  in  the  dative  by  attrac- 
tion to  cut,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  instead  of  the  nominative. 
So  Eti  mihi  nomen  Joanni,  ''  My 
name  is  John,**  for  Est  mihi 
nomen  Joannes, 

268  Ilus  eraty  dum,  &c    ''He 


was  Ilus,  as  long^as  the  Trojan 
state  stood  (erect)  in  a  king- 
dom,** i,  e.y  he  was  called  Ilus 
in  Troy,  before  the  downfall  of 
that  city,  having  been  thus  named 
after  one  of  the  old  progenitors 
of  the  Trojan  line.  This,  of 
course,  is. mere  poetic  fiction,  in 
order  to  trace,  with  courtly  adu- 
lation, a  Trojan  origin  for  the 
Julian  line,  through  the  names 
lulus  and  Ilus,  Heyne  consi- 
ders the  passage  in  question  a 
spurious  one,  but  it  is  'Well  de- 
fended by  Wagner. 

269  Triginta  magnos,  &c. 
"Shall  fill  up  with  his  reign 
thirty  great  circles  of  revolving 
months,"  i  e,,  shall  complete 
thirty  years. 

Volvendis,  Equivalent  here  to 
sese  moventibus,  "rolling  them- 
selves onward.**  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  among  gramma- 
rians thiat  the  participle  in  due 
is,  in  reality,  a  present  participle 
of  the  passive,  or,  as  in  th^  in- 
stance before  us,  of  the  middle 
voice. 

270  Regnumque  ab  sede  Lavini, 
&c  According  to  mythic  his- 
tory, Ascanius,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  removed  the 
seat  of  government,  from  Lavi- 
nium  to  Alba  Longa,  having 
founded  the  latter  city. 

271    Mvmat,     Observe   the 
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Hie  jam  ter  centum  totos  regnabitur  annos 

Gente  sub  Hectorea;  donee  regina  sacerdos 

Marte  grayis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem. 

Inde,  lup83  fulyo  nutricis  tegmine  Isetus,  275 

Romulus  excipiet  gentem,  et  Mavortia  condet 

Mcenia,  Romanosque  suo  de  nomine  dicet. 

His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono; 

Imperium  sine  fine  dedi.     Quin  aspera  Juno, 

Quae  mare  nime  terrasque  metu  coelumque  fatigat,       280 

Consilia  in  melius  referet,  mecumque  fovebit 

Bomanos,  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam. 


zengma,  or  double  signification 
in  this  verb.  It  is  equivalent 
here  to  esstruei  ao  muniei,  shall 
found  and  fortify. 

272  Hie.     Eeferring  to  Alba. 

RegnabUur  genie  Hectored, 
^  There  shall  be  a  line  of  kings 
of  Trojan  race.'*  Literally,  ''it 
shall  be  reigned  beneath  an  Hec- 
torean  race.*'  The  Trojan  race 
is  here  called  Hectorean,  in 
compliment  to  Hector,  the  great 
champion  of  Troy. 

273  Regina  sacerdos,  "a 
priestess  of  royal  descent."  Ilia, 
otherwise  called  Rhea  Silvia,  was 
daughter  of  Numitor,  and  mother, 
by  Mars,  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. She  is  called  sacerdos  here, 
as  having  been  a  vestal  virgin. 
The  name  Ilia  is  given  her  by 
the  poet  as  an  indication  of  her 
descent,  through  ^neas,  from  a 
Trojan  stem. 

275  Lupa  tegmine,  &.C,  Allud- 
ing to  the  custom  on  the  part  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  arraying 
themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild 
animals,  in  order  to  strike  more 
terror  into  the  foe,  and  of  either 
making  a  part  of  the  hide  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  helmet,  or  of 
deelong  the  helmet  with  it. 

Nu^ridi,      Alluding    to    the 


story  of  the  wolf  that  suckled 
Romulus  and  Remus.  Virgil 
does  not  mean  that  this  was  £e 
hide  of  that  same  animal;. on  the 
contrary,  nutruc  is  here  merely 
equivalent  to  ^^qucUis  ejus  nu* 
trxa  fueriUJ*^ 

276  Excipiet  gentem.  ''Shall 
receive  the  nation  beneath  his 
sway,**  t.  e.,  shall  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Mavortia  moenia,  "  The  city 
of  Mars.**  Romulus,  the^  re- 
puted son  of  Mars,  shall  found 
a  warlike  city,  Rome,  sacred  to 
his  sire. 

278  Neo  metas  rerum  nee  tem- 
pera, "  Neither  limits  of  power, 
nor  duration  of  sway.**  Hence 
Rome  becomes  the  eternal  city,  a 
title  appearing  often  on  her  coins. 

280  Metu  is  here  equivalent 
to  metu  injiciendo,  Juno,  in  her 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Trojans, 
fills  l^e  whole  universe  with 
alarm. 

282  Gentemque togatam,  "And 
the  gowned  nation.**  The  toga 
was  the  peculiar  badge  of  a  £U>- 
man,  as  the  pallium  was  of  a 
Greek.  Heyne  thinks  that  the 
rerum  dominos  refers  to  warlike, 
and  the  gentem  togatam 
virtues,  or  the  arta  ol 


to  wariiKey 
tm  to  euriiH 
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Sic  placitum.    Yeniet  lustris  labentibus  setas, 

Quum  domus  Assaraci  Phthiam  clarasque  Mjcenas 

Servitio  premet,  ac  yictis  dominabitur  Aigis.  285 

Nascetur  pulchra  Trojanus  origine  Csdsar, 

Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris, 

Julius,  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo. 

Hunc  tu  olim  coelo,  spoliis  Orientis  onustum, 

Accipies  secura;  vocabitur  hie  quoque  yotis.  290 

Aspera  turn  positis  mitescent  ssecula  bellis; 


is  mnch  better,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poet  meant,  by  this 
latter  clause,  to  designate  the 
Romans  in  a  more  special  man- 
ner by  their  national  costume. 

283  Sie  placitum,  <<Such  is 
my  pleasure,*'  t.  e.,  thus  have  I 
Willed  it.  The  full. form  is  sic 
placitum  est  mihi. 

Vnniet  lustris  labentibus  atas, 
**A  period  shall  come  amid  glid- 
ing years.**  Lustrum  properly 
denotes  a  space  of  five  years; 
here,  however,  lustris  is  used 
poetically  for  annis,  as  taking  in 
a  wide  range  of  the  future. 

284  Domus  Assaracu  ^'The 
line  of  Assaracus.**  Alluding  to 
the  Romans,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojans;  Assaracus,  son 
of  Tros,  having  been  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  .tineas. 

Phthiam  claras^^  Mycenas, 
&C.  The  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans  is  here  predicted 
unto  Venus:  Phthia,  Mycense, 
and  Argos,  being  put  collec- 
tively for  Greece  itsell  These 
three  names  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  Troy,  and 
are  therefore  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Phthia,  in  Thessaly, 
was  the  native  region  of  Achilles; 
Mycense,  in  Argolis,  was  the 
capital  of  Agamemnon;  and  the 
eity  of  Argos  was  under  the  sway 


of  Diomede  when  the  Trojan  war 
broke  out.  (Compare  ^n.  vi 
839.) 

2^6  Nascetur  puiehrAy&ie,  The 
reference  is  to  Augustus,  not  Ju- 

288  Julius,  <<  Called  JuHus 
also.*'  Augustus  obtained  the 
name  of  Julius  from  his  adopted 
father,  Julius  Ceesar,  who  was  his 
uncle  by  blood.  Hence  he  is 
called  Trojanus,  as  deducing  his 
origin,  through  the  latter,  from 
.^neas  and  Troy. 

289  Spoliis  Orientis  onustum. 
Alluding  to  the  overthrow  of  An- 
tony and  his  Elastem  forces  (^n. 
viii.  678,  seqq,\  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  acknowledgment  by 
the  Parthians  of  the  power  of 
Augustus. 

290  Secura,  "  Safe  from  far- 
ther opposition. **  No  power  shall 
then  any  longer  oppose,  and  even 
the  wrath  of  Juno  shall  be  ap- 
peased. 

Vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis. 
"  He  •  too  shall  be  invoked  in 
vows,**  t.  e.,  he  too  shall  receive 
the  honours  of  divinity,  as  well  as 
^neas.  (Compare  Geoirg,  L 
42.) 

m.  Posiiii  bellis.  '<  Wars  be- 
ing  laid  aside.'*  Alluding  to  the 
universal  peace  that  shiUl  mark 

I  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Auguistus. 
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Cana  Fides,  et  Yesta,  Remo  cum  fratre  Quirinus, 
Jura  dabunt;  diras  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis 
ClaudentuT  Belli  ports;  Furor  impius  intus, 
BsBYSL  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  aenis 
Post  tergum  nodis,  iremet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

Hsec  ait:  et  Maia  genitum  demittit  ab  alto, 
Ut  terrse,  utque  novse  pateant  Carthaginis  arces 
Hospitio  Teucris;  ne  fati  nescia  Dido 


295 


292  Cana  Fides.  "Hoary 
Faith,"  i.  e.,  the  Faith  of  early 
days,  or  of  the  good  old  times  that 
marked  the  earlier  history  of 
Rome.  To  the  goddess  of  Faith 
are  here  figuratively  assigned  gray 
or  hoary  locks,  on  account  of  the 
reputation  for  good  faith  which 
the  Romans  attributed  to  their 
forefathers. 

Vesta.  The  worship  of  Vesta 
was  the  oldest  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  therefore  peculiarly 
national  {pairia  religio);  hence 
Vesta  is  here  put  for  Religion 
itself. 

jRemo  eum  fratre  Qmrintis. 
"  Romulus,  with  his  brother  Re- 
mus.*' A  type  of  fraternal  har- 
mony restored.  The  whole  pas- 
sage means  that  Good  Faith  shall 
once  more  prevail,  the  national 
Religion  be  re-established,  and 
concord  and  brotherly  love  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  All  this  is  to 
mark  the  happy  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. 

Quirinus.  A  name  bestowed 
by  the  Roman  senate  on  Romu- 
lus, after  his  disappearance  from 
among  men.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Sabine  cum,  "a  spear,"  and 
meant  "  defender,"  and  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  god  Janus, 
as  the  defender,  or  combatant,  by 
excellence.  Hence  the  glorious 
nature  of  the  title  when  bestowed 
tin  Bomuliu^    indicatingi    as  it 


were,  the  perpetual  defender  of 
the  Roman  city. 

294  Belli  porta.  There  is  a 
personification  in  Belli,  the  term 
properly  meaning  here  the  divi- 
nity who  presides  over  war.  The 
allusion  ^in  the  text  is  to  the 
closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
which  was  open  in  war,  but  shut 
in  peace.  During  the  whole  period 
of  Roman  history  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  this  temple  had 
been  closed  only  twice:  once, 
during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  a 
second  time,  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Punic  War.  Augustus  had 
the  high  honour  of  shutting  it  the 
third  time,  A.U.C.  727,  when 
universal  tranquillity  had  been 
restored  by  his  sway. 

297  Mai6. genitum,  "Him of 
Maia  bom."  Mercury,  the  son  pf 
Maia  and  Jove,  and  the  messen- 
ger of  his  father. 

299  Fati  r^esda.  Dido,  not 
aware  tiiat  the  Trojans  were 
seeking,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  fate,  a  resting-place  in 
Italy,  and  fearful  lest,  after  land- 
ing, they  might  seize  upon  her 
newly-erected  city,  might  have 
given  orders  to  her  subjects  to 
bum  the  ships  of  ^neas,  and 
drive  the  strangers  from  her  ter- 
ritories. Hence  the  entreaty  of 
Ilioneus  (1.  525),  ^^prohibe  vi/an- 
dos  a  navihui  ignesj** 
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Finibus  arceret.     Yolat  ille  per  aera  magnum  300 

Remigio  alarum,  ac  Libyse  citus  adstitit  oris. 
Et  jam  jussa  facit;  ponuntque  ferocia  Poeni 
Corda,  Yolente  deo.     In  primis  regina  quietum 
Accipit  in  Teucros  animum,  mentemque  benignam. 

At  pius  ^neas,  per  noctem  plurima  Yolyeus,  305 

(Ut  primum  lux  alma  data  est,  exire,  locosque 
^xplorare  novos,  quas  yento  accesserit  oras, 
IQui  teneant,  nam  inculta  videt,  hominesne  feraene, 
Quasrere  constituit,  sociisque  exacta  referre. 
Classem  in  convexo  nemorum,  sub  rupe  cavata,  310 

Arboribus  clausam  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris, 
Occulit :  ipse  uno  graditur  comitatus  Achate, 
Sina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro. 


301  Remigio  alarum,  '^By 
the  oarage  of  his  wings.**  The 
waving  movement  of  his  pinions 
is  here  beautifully  compared  to 
the  upward  and  downward  motion 
of  the  oar,  especially  when  seen 
in  the  distance. 

Adstitit.  Observe  the  beau- 
tiful use  of  the  perfect  to  indicate 
rapidity  of  movement:  ''has  ta- 
ken his  stand." 

302  Pceni,  The  name  Pceni 
indicates  the  Phoenician  origin 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Indeed, 
the  term  Posnua  is  nothing 
more  than  <j>oivi(  itself,  adapted 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
tongue;  just  as  from  the  Greek 
fpoiviKios  comes  the  Latin  form 
Pcenicus,  found  in  Cato  and 
Yarro,  and  from  this  the  more 
usual  Punicus, 

303  Volente  deo.  It  is  a  fine 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to 
make  Mercury,  the  god  of  civil- 
ization and  human  culture,  hrin^ 
about  the  change  of  feeling  here 
referred  to. 

307  Quas  oraSf  governed  by 
^tuBrere, 


309  Mjfocta,  "  The  results  of 
his  search.'*  Equivalent  to  ex* 
quisita. 

310  /n  ccnvexo  nemorum^  &c. 
The  fleet  was  concealed  beneath 
an  over-arching  rock,  covered 
above  with  thick  woods,  wliich, 
projecting  forth,  formed  a  kind 
of  outward  curve,  and  cast  a  deep 
shade  upon  the  waters  below. 
They  who  make  convexo  here 
equivalent  to  concavo,  and  signi- 
fying merely  ''  a  recess  within  tlie 
grove,**  mistake  entirely  the  sense 
of  the  passage. 

312  Comitatus.  Used  here  in 
a  passive  sense. 

Achate,  Achates,  in  the 
^neid,  is  the  faithful  companion 
of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  just  as 
in  Homer,  Meriones  is  the  com- 
panion of  Idomeneus,  Sthenelus 
of  Diomede,  and  Patroclus  of 
Achilles. 

313  Bina  manu  lato,  &c. 
"  Brandishing  in  his  hand  two 
spears  with  the  head  of  bro.'^d 
iron.*'  Bina  ia  here,  by  poetic 
usage,  for  duo, 

Crispans,    Beferring  properly 
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Cui  mater  media  sese  tulit  obyia  silva, 
Virginis  os  habitumque  gerens,  et  virginis  anna, 
Spartanae,  yel  qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpaljce,  yolucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Hebrum. 


315 


to  the  rapid  and  swinging  motion 
of  the  weapons,  as  JSneas  pro- 
ceeds.   . 

314  Cui  mater  medidy  &c  The 
common  prose  form  would  be 
tvlU  sete  tAviam,  which  the  metre 
here  forbids. 

315  Os  habitumque  gerent, 
"Wearing  the  mien  and  attire." 
Gerens  is  not  put  here  for  habens, 
as  some  tliink,  but  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  something  assumed 
for  a  particular  occasion,  which  is 
not  one*8  own.  Hence  Servius 
well  remarks:  "e^  bene  gerens, 
non  habens,  quod  geri  putantur 
aUena,^* 

Et  virginis  armoj  &,c  ^^And 
the  arms  of  a  virgin,  either 
a  Spartan  one,  or  such  as  the 
Thracian  HarpUyce  wearies  out 
her  steeds,  and  outstrips  in  fleet 
course  the  rapid  Hebrus,**  t.  e., 
"  or  like  the  I'hracian  Harpalyce 
when  she  wearies  out,**  &c.  The 
common  text  has  a  semicolon 
after  Spartana,  and  no  stop  after 
arma,  which  will  give  the  follow- 
ing meaning,  '^  and  the  arms  of  a 
Spartan  virgin,  or  such  as,*'  &c. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  awk- 
ward. We  have  adopted  in  its 
place  the  punctuation  of  Wagner, 
which  merely  requires  t>«/  to  be 
supplied  before  Spa/rtana,  The 
full  expression  then  will  be, 
"(vel)  Spartana  (virginis)  vel 
(talis  virginis)  quails  (est) 
Thretssa  Harpaiyce  (quum)  fati- 
gai  equos,^^  &c.  The  comparison 
with  the  Spartan  virgin  has  refer- 
ence merely  to  her  hunting  equip- 
ments. 


Arma,  Such,  namely,  as  were 
light  and  easy  to  manage;  as  for 
example,  the  habilem  arcum  in 
verse  318. 

316  Spartana,  The  Spartan 
virgins  were  trained  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus  to  all  kinds  of 
manly  exercises,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  hunting  and  riding. 

Equos,  The  yarious  steeds  on 
which  she  rides  from  time  to 
time,  in  accordance  with  her 
Amazonian  habits. 

317  Harpalyce.  The  daughter 
of  Harpalycus,  king  of  Thrace. 
Her  mother  having  died  when 
she  was  but  a  child,  her  father 
fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows 
and  mares,  and  inured  her  to 
martial  exercises  and  Amazonian 
habits. 

Pravertitur,  Used  here  as  a 
deponent  verb. 

Hebrum,  The  Hebrus  was  a 
river  of  Thrace,  and  is  now 
called  the  Maritza,  We  have 
retained  the  common  reading 
Hebrumy  which  rests  on  MSS. 
authority,  instead  of  adopting 
Euruniy  the  emendation  of  Rut- 
gersius.  The  principal  objection 
to  Hebrum  is,  that  this  river  is  by 
no  means  a  rapid  stream.  The 
ancient  poets,  however,  indulged 
in  great  license  frequently  as 
regarded  streams  in  far-distant 
lauds,  and  Virgil  might  easily 
assign  to  the  remote  Hebrus, 
of  which  and  its  wild  country  so 
little  was  known  by  the  Romans, 
the  character  of  a  rapid  streoi 
Hebrum  is  also  retained 
fended  by  Wagner. 


tt.oiiiau», 
streanu 

it 
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Namque  humeris  de  more  habilem  suspenderat  arcum 

Yenatrix,  dederatque  comam  diffundere  ventis, 

Nuda  genu,  nodoque  sinus  collecta  fluentes.  320 

Ac  prior,  Heus !  inquit,  juyenes,  monstrate  meamm 

Yidistis  si  quam  hie  errantem  forte  sororum, 

Succinctam  pharetra  et  maculosae  tegmine  lyncis, 

Aut  spumantis  apri  cursum  clamore  prementem. 

Sic  Yenus;  et  Yeneris  contra  sic  filius  orsus:  325 

Nulla  tuarum  audita  mihi  neque  yisa  sororum,  * 

O  !  quam  te  memorem,  yirgo  ?  namque  baud  tibi  yultos 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat;  O!  Dea  certe; 


'  318  De  more.  '^According  to 
custom ;"  t. «.,  the  custom  of  a 
liuntreas. 

Habilem  arcum,  *'A  light, 
convenient  bow;  t.e.,  light  to 
carry,  and  easy  to  bend. 

319  Dederatque  comam  diffun* 
dere  ventis,  ''And  had  given  her 
locks  to  the  winds  to  scatter.'* 
The  more  usual  construction 
would  have  been,  dederatque  co- 
mam diffundendam  ventis,  "and 
had  given  her  locks  to  be  scat- 
tered by  the  winds."  The  infi- 
nitive, however,  is  employed  by 
a  Greek  idiom:    €b<aK€v  dv€fiois 

320  Nuda  genu.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  short  tunic,  that  was 
drawn  up  above  the  knee,  leaving 
this  bare,  by  means  of  the  girdle. 
Diana  is  so  represented  on  an- 
(n^nt  coins,  and  such,  too,  was 
the  attire  of  the  Spartan  virgins.  ' 

Nodoque  sinus  coUecta  flu- 
entes,  ''And  having  the  flow- 
ing folds  of  her  robe  girded  up 
into  a  knot.**  Literally,  "ga- 
thered up  as  to  her  flowing  folds 
in  a  knot.**  The  term  sinus 
commonly  means  the  bosom  form- 
ed by  a  part  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  the  left  arm  across  the 
breast;  here,  however,  it  refers 


to  the  folds  or  gatherings  of  the 
tunic,  lying  loosely  upon  the 
breast,  and  secured  in  their  plaees 
by  a  knot  in  the  girdle. 

321  Ifeus!  *^Ho!  warriors,'' 
&o. 

Juvenes,  The  term  juvenisi 
among  the  Romans,  was  applied 
to  a  person  up  to  forty-five,  and 
even  fifty  years  of  age.  It  it 
commonly  rendered  here  '^  young 
men,"  or  ♦'youths,"  with  very 
little  good  taste. 

322  Quam,     For  aliquam, 

323  Sucdnctam  pharetrA,  &ai 
"  Oirt  with  a  quiver  and  with  thA 
hide  of  a  spotted  lynx  ;**  t.e.,  and 
wearing  a  lynx's  skin  secured 
around  the  wabt  by  a  belt 

325  Cotitra  sic  orsus.  "Thus 
began  in  reply.**  Compare  the 
Greek  expression,  dvriov  rfida. 

326  Ami.  "By  me.**  The 
dative,  by  a  Greek  construction, 
for  a  me, 

327  O!  quam  te  memorem,  &e.' 
"  Oh !  who  shall  I  say  thou  art* 
maiden?"  t.«.,  Ob,  how  shall  I 
address  thee  ?  The  full  expres- 
sion is,  quam  memorem  te  esset 

328  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat* 
"  Nor  does  thy  voice  sound  like 
that  of  a  human  being." 
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(AnPhoebi  soror?  an  Nympharum  sanguinis  una?), 
Sisfelix,  noBtnimque  leves,  quaecumque,  laborem;       330 
Et,  quo  sub  coelo  tandem,  quibus  orbis  in  oris 
Jactemur,  doceas.     Ignari  hominumque  locorumque 
Erramus,  yento  hue  et  yastis  fluctibus  acti. 
Multa  tibi  ante  aras  nostra  cadet  hostia  dextra. 

Turn  Yenus:  Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore :  335 
Tiiginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pbaretram, 
Parpureoque  alte  suras  yincire  cothumo. 
Punica  regna  yides,  Tjrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem: 
Sed  fines  Libjci,  genus  intractabile  bello. 
Imperium  Dido  Tyria  regit  urbe  profecta,  340 

Germanum  fugiens.     Longa  est  injuria,  longse 
Ambages;  sed  surama  sequar  fastigia  rerum. 
Haic  conjux  Sjchasus  erat,  ditissimus  agri 


329  Phabi  soror.  From  her 
ooMome  as  a  huntrees  he  thinks 
Ae  may,  perhaps,  be  Diana. 

Nfmpharum,  ReferriDg  to 
tbe  Diyads,  or  nymphs  of  the 
vwds. 

832  Looorumque,  The  final 
Ijflable  que  is  added  to  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  next  line  by 
ijvapheia,  qu^  erramus. 

S37  Cdhumo,  The  cothumusy 
or  buskin,  rose  above  the  middle 
of  the  ke  so  as  to  surround  the 
(ilf  (sura)y  and  sometimes  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.  It  was 
laeed  in  fr<Hit,  and  the  object  in 
K  doing  was  to  make  it  fit  the 
let  as  closely  as  possible.  Tlie 
dm  or  leather  of  which  it  was 
Bade  was  dyed  purple,  or  of 
6tfaer  splendid  colours.  The  co- 
tiiiimus  was  wora  principally  by 
kmemen,  hunters,  and  men  of 
tank  and  authority. 

338  Tjrios  et  Agenoris  urbem, 
**  Tynans  and  the  city  of  Age- 
■»;••  ue.y  ooUnists  from  Tyre, 
nd  the  city  4>unded  by  these, 
igenor   was   4Ui    early  king  of 


PhQeDicia\a(!H;ording  to  the  Greek 
legends),  father  of  Cadmus,  and 
an  ancestor  of  Dido.  Hence 
Carthage,  founded  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  is  figuratively  called 
after  his  name,  as  if  the  poet 
had  styled  it  the  city  of  the  Age- 
noridse. 

Tides,  As  JSneas  was  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  could, 
of  course,  see  neither  people  nor 
city,  the  words  of  the  text  are 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  '*  ubi  sunt 
Tyrii  et  Agenoris  urbs,*^ 

^39  Sed^nesLibgci,&,c.  <'Buc 
the  region  itself  is  Libyan;^*  i.e,, 
the  country  of  which  these  realms 
form  part  is  Libya.  The  term 
Libya  is  here  used,  according  to 
Oreek  and  poetic  usage,  to  signify 
Africa  generally. 

Genus  refers  to  Libyes  as  im-^ 
plied  in  Libyci. 

340  Imperium  regit  is  equiva- 
lent to  imperium  regendo  exercet, 

341  Qermanum,  *'Her  bro- 
ther." * 

^'^  SychcBus,  The  more  cor- 
rect form  of  the  name.     TYk« 
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Phoenicum,  et  magno  miserad  dilectus  amore 
Cui  pater  intactam  dederat,  primisque  jugarat 
Ominibus.     Sed  regna  Tjri  germanus  habebat 
Pygmalion,  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omues. 
Quos  inter  medius  yenit  furor.     lUe  Sjchaeuiu 
Impius  ante  aras,  atque  auri  csscus  amore, 
Clam  ferro  incautum  superat,  securus  amorum 
Germanae;  factumque  diu  celayit,  et  aegram, 
Multa  malus  simulans,  vana  spe  lusit  amantem. 
Ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inhumati  venit  imago 


345 


350 


common  text  has  SxchcBus,  Ob- 
serve the  first  syllable  long  here 
in  SycfKBtis,  but  short  in  verse 
348,  and  everywhere  else.  The 
ancient  poets  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  the  prosodiacal 
use  of  foreign  words,  especially 
proper  names,  thus:  Sic&nus, 
Sicdnus,  Stc&nus,  SicdnX&f  Stc&- 
nia ;  ApuluSy  Apulia,  &c. 

DUissimus  itgri.  As  the  wealth 
of  the  Phoenicians  did  not  consist 
in  lands,  but  arose  from  com- 
merce, Huet  suggests  auri  here 
for  agri.  But  Virgil  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  times  and  country, 
and  therefore  applies  what  suited 
those  to  another  land  and  earlier 
age. 

344  MisercB,  "On  the  part 
of  his  unhappy  spouse.**  Miaera 
is  here  the  genitive.  There  is 
no  need  whatever  of  making  it 
the  dative,  by  a  Hellenism,  for  a 
miserd. 

345  Intactam,  "Previously 
un wedded.**  Equivalent  to  t>ir- 
ginem. 

Primisque  jug&rat  ominibus^ 
"  And  had  joined  her  in  her  first 
nuptials.**  Literally,  "with  the 
first  omens;**  t.^.,  auspices.  A 
purt  for  the  whole,  the  auspices 
forming  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  nuptial  rites. 


'    346    Regna.       "The      sove- 
reignty.*' 

347  Scelere  ante  alioa,  &c. 
"More  atrocious  in  wickedness 
than  all  other  men.'*  Literally, 
"  before  all  other  men.*'  Instead 
of  the  ablative,  aliis  omnibtUj  we 
have  the  accusative  with  ante  by 
a  Greek  construction.  This  ia 
done  when  a  much  wider  range 
than  ordinary  is  intended  to  be 
expressed. 

348  Quos  inter  medius^  &c. 
"  Between  these  two  there  arose 
fierce  enmity.** 

349  Impius.  Because  he  slew 
Sychffius  before  the  very  altars. 

350  Securus  amorum  germanm,. 
"  Regardless  of  the  deep  love  of 
his  sister  (for  her  husband).*'. 
Observe  the  force  of  the  plural 
here. 

363  Inhumati.  "Unburied;** 
i.e.y  lying  deprived  of  the  rites  of 
burial.  The  corpse  of  Sychseus 
had  been  conveyed  away  by  the 
assassin  inmiediately  after  the 
deed^  and  left  unburied  in  some 
secret  spot.  This  denial  of  the 
rites  of  sepulture  increased,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients, the  atrocity  of  the  afikir;^ 
hence,  too,  the  appearance  of  the 
^host  of  Sychaeus  to  Dido,  it  be- 
ing the  common  belief  that  th^ 
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Conjugis,  oia  modis  attoUens  pallida  miris, 
Cradeles  aras^  tiajectaque  pectora  ferro 
Nadayit,  csBComque  domiis  scelus  omne  retexit. 
Tom  celerare  fiigain  patriaqiie  excedere  Buadet, 
Auxilimnque  yise,  yeteres  tellure  recludit 
Thesauros,  ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri. 
His  eommota^  fugam  Dido  sociosque  parabat. 
Conyeniunt,  qnibus  aut  odium  crudele  tyraniu, 
Ant  metus  acer  erat:  nayes,  quse  forte  paratas, 
Gorripiunt,  onerantque  auro.     Portantur  ayari 
Pjgmalionis  opes  pelago:  dux  fismina  facti. 
Deyenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  ccmes 
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365 


spirits  of  the  departed  were  un- 
quiet, and  wandered  about,  until 
they  obtained  the  rites  of  inter- 
Dient 

354  Ora  modis  attotteru,  &c 
Tafting  up  a  visage  wondrous 
psle."  Literally,  "lifting  up 
features  pale  in  wonderful  ways.** 
Attoilensy  as  here  employed,  de- 
Botes  the  apparition's  slowly  ris- 
bg  up  on  the  view  of  the  dream- 
ing Dido. 

856  CiBCumque  dom4sy  Slc 
**JLnd  unfolded  to  her  view  all 
the  secret  guilt  of  her  relative.'* 
Literally,  "all  the  hidden  wick- 
edneas  of  the  family/*  Domiit 
Itovs  stands  for  eognoH;  ue., 
Maris, 

358  Auxihumque  via,  &c. 
"Andy  as  aid  for  her  journey, 
diseovers  to  her  ancient  treasures 
m  the  earth. •' 

350  Xgnottim  argenti,  &c.  "An 
Qknown  sum  of  edlver  and  gold.** 
Literally,  "anunknown  weight,'* 
aeeordiDg  to  the  early  way  of 
ipoikiiigy  when  the  precious  me- 
tib  wero  weighed,  and  a  regular 
eoinage  had  not  as  yet  been  in- 
tndoeed.  The  term  iffnotum 
tlmt  Dido  knew  nothing^ 


of  these  treasures  until  they  were 
revealed  to  her.  Sychceus  had 
concealed  them,  not  through 
avarice,  but  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  Pyg- 
malion. 

361  C&nvemunt,  quibus,  &c. 
"There  assemble  (all)  unto  whom 
there  was  either  violent  hatred, 
or  keen  fear,  of  the  tyrant** 
Supply  om9Ms  before  ^t^ttf.  The 
expression  odium  crudele,  like  the 
Greek  fita-os  an7jv€s,  properly 
means  the  hatred  felt  by  a  cruel 
mind.  Here,  however,  crudele, 
like  savus^  atrox,  and  similar 
terms  elsewhere,  is  poetically  used 
for  magn,us  or  ingens.  So,  again, 
metus  acer  is  here  the  same  aB 
metus  vehemens,  and  refers  to  a 
spirit  not  only  influenced  by  fear, 
but  also  in  some  degree  exaspe- 
rated by  harsh  treatment. 

362  Niwes,  qtue  forte  paratee, 
eorripiunt.  "  1  hey  seize  on  some 
ships  that  happened  to  be  ready.*' 

364  Pygmalionis  opes,  not  trea- 
sures belonging  to  him,'it}ut  which 
he  had  so  deeply  and  wickedly 
coveted. 

Ditx  famina  facti.  "AvroTivtta 
(is)  leader  in  the  deed.*^ 
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Moenia,  surgentemque  noYS  Carthaginis  areem; 
Mercatique  solum,  facti  de  nomine  Byrsam, 
Taurino  quantum  possent  circumdare  tergo. 
Sed  T08  qui  tandem,  quibus  aut  yenistis  ab  oris, 
Quove  tenetis  iter?     Quserenti  talibus  ille 
Suspirans,  imoque  trahens  a  pectore  vocem: 

O  Dea!  si  primi  repetens  ab  origine  p6rgam, 
Et  yacet  annsdes  nostrorum  audire  laborum, 
Ante  diem  clauso  componet  yesper  Oljmpo. 
Nos  Troj&  antiqul^  si  yestras  forte  per  aures 
Trojse  nomen.iit,  diyersa  per  lequora  yectos, 
Forte  sua  libjcis  tempestas  appulit  oris. 
Sum  pius  JSneas,  raptos  qui  ex  hoste  Penates 
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367  Mereatiqvs  solum*  "And 
purchased  as  much  ground  (called 
Byrsa  by  them  from  the  name 
of  the  deed)  as  they  could  inclose 
with  the  hide  of  a  bull.*'  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  story, 
Pido,  when  she  came  to  Affica, 
purchased  of  the  natives  as  much 
ground  as  could  be  encompassed 
by  a  bull's  hide.  After  making 
this  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide 
into  small  stripes,  and  enclosed 
in  this  way  a  large  extent  of 
territory.  Here  she  built  a  ci- 
tadel, which  she  called  BtfrsUy 
from  Bvpaa,  *'  a  hidey**  in  allu- 
sion to  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. This  whole  story,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  fable  of  the 
Greeks.  The  name  of  the  Car- 
thaginian citadel  was  derived 
from,  or  rather,  was  the  same 
with,  the  Funic  term  Basra, 
meaning  "  a  fortification,"  or  "  a 
citadeL"  Tlie  Greeks  would 
seem  to  have  softened  down 
Basra  or  3osra  into  Bupo'a, 

368  Tergo,     Put  for  tergore, 

369  Sed  vos  qui  tandem?   ^'But 
.who,  pray,  are  ye?" 

370  Talibus^    Stupply'verftu. 


Ille,  Agreeing  with  re^pmidit 
understood. 

372  Pergam,  Supply  eapo- 
there,  or  narrare, 

373  Vacei,     Supply /tM. 

374  Ante  diem  dauso,  Slq, 
A  beautiful  image.  According 
to  the  popular  belief,  the  son- 
god,  when  his  daily  course 
was  ended,  retired  to  repose.  In 
the  language  of  poetry.  Vesper 
leads  him  to  his  rest,  and  the 
gates  of  heaven  are  closed  until 
the  return  of  another  day. 

Ante,      £Squivalent    to    ante' 
quam  narrationem  meam  finiam. 
For  a  literal  translation,  how- 
ever, it  may    be    rendered    by' 
"sooner,"  or  " first." 

375  Nos  Troj&  antiqud^  &c 
Construe,  tempestas,  forte  sud, 
appulit  nos,  vectos  antiqud  TrO' 
ja  {si  forte  nomen  Troja  iit 
per  vestras  aures),  per  diversa 
aquora  Libgcis  oris, 

377  Forte  su&,  "By  its  own 
chance,"  t. e.,  the  chance  that  usu-^ 
ally  accompanies  a  storm.  More 
freely,  "  in  its  wonted  manner." 

378  Penates.  The  secret,  tu-> 
telary  divinities  of  Troy. 
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Classe  Tebo  medium,  fama  super  sethera  notus. 

Italiam  qiuero  patriam  et  genus  ab  Jove  sumino.  880 

Bis  denis  Phrygium  conscendi  navibus  sequor, 

Matre  dea  monstrante  yiam,  data  fata  secutus: 

Yix  septem,  convulsad  undis  Euroque,  supersunt. 

Ipse  ignotus,  ogens,  Libyse  deserta  peragro, 

Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus.     Nee  plura  querentem       385 

Passa  Yenus,  medio  sic  interfata  dolore  est: 

Quisquis  es,  baud,  credo,  inrisus  coelestibus  auras 
Vitales  carpis,  Tyriara  qui  adveneris  urbem. 


380  Italiam    quaro    pairiam, 
Jkc     "I  seek  Italy,  my  (true) 
nstire   country,   and  the    early 
home  of  my  race   that  sprang 
from  supreme  Jove.*'     Genttsia 
here    equivalent    to   proavorum 
iedesy  and    the    whole   passage 
alludes  to  an  early  legend,  which 
made  Dardanus,  who   was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Trojan  line, 
to  have    come    originally  from 
Italy.     According  to  the  tradi- 
tion here  referred  to«  Dardanus 
came  first  from  Gorythus  in  Etru- 
fia  to  Samothrace,  and  passed 
tfaenee  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
settled,   and  became  the  stem- 
fathe^  of  the  Trojan  race.    The 
descent  of  JEneas  from  this  early 
tnonarch  was  as  follows:  1.  Dar- 
danus (son  of  Jove);  2.  Erich- 
tfaoniuB;  3.  Tros;  4.  Assaracus; 
5.  Gapys ;  6.  Anchises ;  7*  ^^ueas. 
Hence  the  hero  speaks  of  Italy 
as  his  true  native  land,  and  of 
his  lineage  as  sprung  from  Jove. 
We  have  adopted  in  the  text  the 
punctuation  of  Wagner,  who  re- 
moves the  semicolon  which  the 
common  editions  have  after  pt^ 
triamy  and  inserts  ei  before  ge^ 
JMM.     If  we  follow  the  old  point- 
ing, the  meaning  will  be,  <'my 
lineage  is  from  supreme  Jove;** 


an  allusion  to  his  origin,  which 
is  brought  in  very  abruptly  and 
awkwardly. 

By  poetic  usage 


3»1  Denis. 
for  decern. 
Conscendi. 
Phrygium 


"  I  embarked  on." 
aquor.  The  sea 
that  washes  the  immediate  shores 
of  Troas,  in  allusion  to  Phrygia 
Minor. 

382  Data  fata  seoutue.  <<  Hav- 
ing followed  the  destinies  vouch- 
safed me.'*  More  literally, 
"  given  unto  me,'*  i.  e,,  from  on 
high,  through  the  medium  of 
oracles,  &c.  The  proper  expres- 
sion is  oractUum  dare,  or  oraetda 
data.  Here,  however,/a/a  stands, 
in  reality,  for  oracula.  Compare 
the  expression  fata  SibyUina, 
"Sibylline  oracles'*  or  "predic- 
tions.** 

385  Querentem.  The  more 
usual  construction  would  be  the 
infinitive  queri. 

387  Auras  vitales.  Virgil  al- 
ways uses  aura  in  the  plural,  to 
denote  the  atmosphere  or  air 
which  we  breathe. 

388  Qui  adveneris.  Observe 
the  force  of  the  relative  witt 
the  subjunctive.  The  phrase  is 
equivalent  to  cum  euivenerisy "  see- 
ing that  thou  hast  come." 
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Perge  modo,  atqae  hinc  te  reginsa  ad  limina  perfer. 
Nam  que  tibi  reduces  socios,  classemque  relatam 
Nuntio,  et  in  tutum  yersis  aquilonibus  actam, 
Ni  firustra  augurium  yani  docuere  parentes. 
Aspice  bis  senos  Isetantes  agniine  cjcnos, 
^tberia  quos  lapsa  plaga  Joyis  ales  aperto 
Turbabat  coelo;  nunc  terras  ordine  longo 


302  Ni/rustra  augurium^  &c 
^  Unless  my  self-deceiving  pa- 
rents taught  me  augury  in  vain.*' 
Vani  here  means  deceiving  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they 
Were  versed  in  the  art  of  divi- 
nation, and  could  impart  it  to 
their  child. 

393  Aspice  bis  senoSy  &c.  She 
shows  him  a  flock  of  twelve 
swans,  from  whose  movements 
she  foretells  unto  him  that  the 
twelve  missing  ships  have  come, 
or  are  now  coming,  in  safety  to 
land. 

Laiantea  ttgmine.  '^  Exulting 
in  a  moving  Une.** 

Oyenos.  Venus  causes  swans 
to  appear  to  her  son,  because 
tius  bird  was  sacred  to  her,  and 
was  also  of  good  omen  for  those 
who  traversed  the  sea,  from 
its  never  dipping  under  water. 
Hence,  an  old  poet,  quoted  by 
Servius,  says: 

"C^^tts    in   augwiii   natUit 

greUissimus  ales. 
Nunc  optant  semper y  quia  nunr 

quam  mergitur  und&J*^ 

394  JEtheriii  quos  lapsa^  &c. 
"  Whom  the  bird  of  Jove,  having 
glided  from  the  ethereal  region, 
was  (a  moment  ago)  driving  in 
confusion  through  the  open  s%.** 

Jams  ales.     The  eagle. 

Aperto,  Because  extending 
widely  for  the  flights  of  the 
feathered  race. 

395-400  Nunc  terras  ordine 


hngoy  &C.  ''Now,  in  a  I 
train,  they  seem  either  to 
occupying  the  ground,  or  to  1 
down  upon  it  already  occup 
Even  as  they,  returning,  s] 
with  loud-flapping  pinions, 
have  (now)  encompassed 
ground  with  their  band,  and  gi 
forth  notes  (of  joy),  so  thy 
sels,  and  the  youth  of  thy  peop 
&c  The  meaning  of  this  ] 
sage  has  been  much  contes 
Some  make  capias  equivaleo 
capiendas ;  others  explain 
duces  by  ''returning  to  the  ski 
All,  however,  without  except 
read  polum  instead  of  ioi 
This  last  is  a  conjecture  of  I 
mann*s,  which  we  have  venti 
to  adopt  on  account  of  its  sii 
lar  neatness.  The  key  to 
whole  explanation  of  the  omc 
to  be  found  in  the  applies 
that  is  made  of  it  to  the  mis 
ships  of  ^neas;  and  attentio 
this  circumstance  would  I 
saved  many  of  the  comments 
much  trouble.  The  omen,  m 
over,  it  must  be  remembe 
does  not  appear  to  JEneaa  va 
one  aspect,  but  in  three  diffe: 
points  of  view,  Venus  first  pc 
to  ihe  twelve  swans  moving  al 
in  a  straight  line  {agmine), 
moment  alter,  and  while  sh 
stiU  speaking,  they  begin  to  i 
slowly  to  earth;  and  when 
goddess  utters  the  words  n 
terras  erdine  longo,  &c.,  a  ] 
of  them  have  already  ali^ 
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'  Ant  capere,  aut  captas  jam  despectare  yidentur: 
Ut  reduces  illi  ludunt  stridentibus  alls, 
Et  coetu  cinxere  solum,  cantusque  dedere, 
Haud  aliter  puppesque  tuse,  pubesque  tuorum 
Aut  portum  tenet,  aut  pleno  subit  ostia  velo. 
Perge  modo,  et,  qua  te  ducit  via,  dirige  gressum. 

Dixit,  et  ayertens  rosea  eery  ice  refulsit, 
Ambrosia^ue  comas  diyinum  yertice  odorem 
Spira?ere;  pedes  yestis  defluxit  ad  imos; 
Et  yera  incessu  patuit  dea.     Ille,  ubi  matrem 
Agnoyit,  tali  fugientem  est  yoce  secutus: 
Quid  natum  toties,  crudelis  tu  quoque,  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibus?  cur  dextraa  juugere  dextram 
Non  datur,  ac  yeras  audire  et  reddere  yoces? 


400 
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{eaperg  terras  videniur);  the 
Kmaindex  are  looking  down  at 
tboee  who  have  alighted  {capiat 
jam  terrat  despectare  videntur), 
and  are  preparing  to  follow  their 
example.  The  next  moment  all 
are  seated  on  the  ground,  cluster- 
ing together  (coetu  cmxere  sohun), 
and  expressing  hy  their  notes  the 
joy  they  feel  at  tbeir  escape  {ean- 
*lus  dedere).  Ho  with  the  twelve 
ships  of  jEneaa.  The  storm  that 
scattered  them  is  the  eagle  from 
on  high :  having  escaped  from 
ibis,  and  shaped  their  course 
slowly  towards  the  land,  some  of 
them  are,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Venus  is  speaking,  already 
stfe  in  harhour;  the  others  are 
entering  under  full  sail,  looking  at 
tfaeur  companions  now  riding  at 
anehor  b^ore  their  yiew.  The 
next  moment  all  are  in,  mutual 
greetings  take  place,  and  cries  of 
joy  are  heard. 

402  Avertens,     Supply  se. 

403  Ambrosueque  cprncBy  &c. 
The  tBrm ambrosuB  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  ambrosia  illita,  "anointed 
or  perfumed  with  ambrosia,*'  the 


immortal  unguent  of  the  gods. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  "divi- 
num  odorem,**  the  6€iov  oSfirjt 
frv€VfjM  in  Euripides,  by  which 
Hippolytus  recognises  the  divinity 
of  Diana. 

405  Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea. 
The  walking  of  the  gods  is  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients  as  a  swift, 
smooth,  gliding  motion,  some- 
what hke  that  of  a  serpent. 

Dea.  Ille.  In  scanning  this 
line,  Dea  is  not  to  be  pro* 
nounced  as  a  monosyllable,  an 
erroneous  opinion  entertained  by 
some  editors;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  hiatus  after  it,  al- 
though the  word  ends  with  a  short 
vowel ;  and  the  pause  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  prevents  the  ope- 
ration of  the  synalospha.  (Bent" 
ley,    ad     Horat.,    Od,    iii.    14, 

11.) 

407  Crudelis  tu  quoque.  Imply- 
ing that  Juno  was  not  the  only 
deity  cruel  to  him,  since  his  own 
mother  seemed  to  court  this  same 
charge. 

409  Veras  voces.  "The  lan- 
guage of  reality,**    i.  e.,  viox^ 
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Talibus  incusat,  gressumque  ad  moenia  tendit. 
At  Yenus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
£t  mnlto  nebulas  circum  dea  fudit  amictu, 
CeVnere  ne  quis  eos,  nea  quis  contisgere  posset, 
Molirive  moram,  aut  veniendi  poscere  caussas. 
Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit 
Lseta  suas :  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaso 
Thure  calent  arse,  sertisque  recentibus  halant. 

Corripuere  yiam  interea,  qua  semita  monstrat; 
Jattique  ascendebant  collem,  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces. 
Miratur  molem  ^neas,  magalia  quondam, 
Miratur  portas^  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum. 


4ia 


.  415 


420 


spoken  in  one*8  proper  character, 
and  not  under  an  assumed  form. 

410  Inousat.  "  He  reproaches 
her." 

411  Obtouro  gradientes^  &c. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  Homer,  whose  deities 
thus  conceal  their  favourites  from 
mortal  view. 

413  Eos.  A  negligent  ex- 
pression. The  poets  generally 
avoid  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
pronoun  is,  where  they  are  en- 
jditic,  or  merely  signify  "  him,*' 
''them,'*  &c,  and  employ  them 
chiefly  when  orthotone  and  em- 
phatic. 

Contingere,  "  To  injure.'* 
More  literally,  ''to  lay  hands  upon 
them." 

414  Molirive  moram,  "Or  to 
cause  any  delay,'*  t.  e.,  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  {moles)  that 
might  occasion  delay. 

416  Lata  refers  to  the  delight 
which  the  goddess  took  in  her 
favourite  Paphos;  not,  as  some 
think,  to  the  joy  which  she  felt 
on  account  of  the  safety  of  her 
son. 

Templum,    Supply  est. 


Centumque  Sabao^  &c.  "  And 
(where)  a  hundred  altars  glow 
with  Sabs^uQ  incense,  and  exhale 
the  perfume  of  freshlv-t  wined  gar- 
lands.*' Literally,  ''breathe with 
fresh  -garlands."  The  altar  of 
the  Paphian  Venus  was  never 
stained  with  the  blood  of  animal 
sacrifices.  The  ofiferings  were 
flowers  and  frankincense. 

Sabdso,  The  Sabsei  occupied  a 
region  in  Arabia  Felix,  whence 
the  best  frankincense  was  ob- 
tained. 

418  Corripuere  viam  interea^ 
&c.  "  Meanwhile  they  hastened 
on  their  way,** 

419  Plurimus,  "Of  lofty 
height.** 

421  Molem,  magalia  quondam. 
"  The  mass  of  buildings,  formerly 
(mere)  portable  huts.**  We  have 
given  magalia  here  the  meaning 
which  (>esemus  assigns  to  it, 
"  tuguria  Numidarum  portatUia, 
qua  plaustris  drcun^erebantury^^ 
t.  e.j  portable  huts  that  were  car- 
ried about  on  wagons. 

422  Strata  viarum,  a  Grsecism 
for  stratus  vias,  "paved  ways.*' 
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Instant  ardentes  Tjrii:  pars  ducere  muros, 

Moliriqne  arcem,  et  manibus  subyolyere  saxa; 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  sulco ;  425 

^ura  magistratusque  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum; 

Hie  portus  alii  effodiunt;  hie  alta  theatri 

Fondamenta  locant  alii,  immanesque  columnas 

Rupibus  excidunt,  scenis  decora  alta  futuris. 

Qualis  apes  SBstate  nora  per  florea  rura  430 

Exercet  sub  sole  labor,  quum  gentis  adultos 

Edncunt  foetus,  aut  quum  liquentia  mella 

Stipaut,  et  dulci  distendunt  nectare  cellas; 

Ant  onera  acdpiunt  yenientum,  aut,  agmine  facto, 

Ignayum  fueos  pecus  a  prsesepibus  areent;  435 


«Plythework.»» 
More  literally, 


423  Instant. 
Supply  operi, 
**  press  on.** 

Pars  ducere  muros,  ^^Some 
are  extending  the  walls.**  We 
have  followed  the  punctuation  of 
Wagner,  who  places  a  colon  after 
Tyrtt.  This  will  convert  ducere, 
moliri,  &c.,  into  historical  infini- 
tives,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
mdieative  preseJht. 

424  Suivolvere,  "  Are  rolling 
up,*'  ue,y  to  the  heights  where 
Aedtaddistostand.  Literally, 
''are  rolling  from  heneath,  or 
under.** 

426  Pars  optare  locum,  &c. 
^  Some  are  selecting  a  spot  for  a 
dwelling,  and  enclosing  it  with  a 
furrow.  *'  The  furrow  is  the  space 
dug  all  roond  to  receive  the 
foundationnstones,  and  serves,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mark  out  the 
fimits  of  the  new  dwelling. 

426  Jura  magistratusque^  &c. 
''They  are  appointing  modes  of 
judidal  procedure,  and  magis- 
trates and  &  revered  senate.** 
This  line  comes  in  very  awk- 
wardlybetween  the  prece^g  and 
snhoequent  ones,  in  both  of  which 
mention  is  made  of  building,  &c. 


To  obviate  this  difficulty,  some 
translate  the  present  verse  as 
follows:  "They  are  choosing 
places  for  courts  of  justice,  and 
for  magistrates,  and  the  revered 
senate."  Such  a  translation, 
however,  can  never  be  fairly  ob- 
tained from  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  best  to 
regard  the  line  as  a  spurious  one, 
an  opinion  in  which  most  com- 
mentators agree. 

427  Theatri.  Mention  of  a 
theatre  at  Carthage  has  given 
rise  to  objections  on  the  part  of 
some  critics.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  excusable.  In . 
endeavouring  to  depict  the  great- 
ness and  splendour  of  Carthage, 
he  calls  in  to  his  aid  certain  fea- 
tures which  belonged  more  pro- 
perly to  imperial  Rome. 

430  Qualisapes,  &c.  "Such 
toil  is  theirs,  as  employs  the 
bees,  &c.  The  grammatical  con- 
struction is,  talis  labor  est  illisy 
gualis  labor  exercet  apes,  &c. 

433    Stipant.      "They  press 


dose,'*  t.  tf.j 
or  compress 
pass. 
435   Fucos, 


stow  closely  away, 
into  a  narrow  com- 


"The  drones,** 
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Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thjnno  fragrantia  mella. 

O  fortunati!  quorum  jam  mcenia  surgunt, 

.£nea8  ait,  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis. 

Infert  se  septus  nebuli,  mirabile  dictu ! 

Per  medios,  miscetque  viris;  neque  cemitur  ulli. 

Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  medid,  lastissimus  umbrae, 
Quo  primum,  jactati  undis  et  turbine,  Poeui 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi;  sic  nam  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  scecula  gentem. 
Hie  tern  plum  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 


These  are  the  male  bees,  which, 
after  subaerring  the  purposes  of 
fecundatioii,  are  driyen  out  by  the 
working-bees. 

A  prcBsepihxu,  ''From  the 
hives." 

437  O  fortunati,  &c.  ^neas 
envies  them  their  good  fortune  in 
being  alreadj  occupied  with  that 
which  he  had  so  long  ardently 
desired  in  his  own  case,  namdy, 
the  building  of  their  city. 

438  Fiutigia,  More  literally, 
''  the  simimits.**  The  term  pro- 
perly means  the  high,  elevated, 
gable  end  of  a  building;  the  peak 
of  the  roof. 

439  Infert  ae.  ''He  moves 
onward.*' 

440  UUi.  A  Grsedsm,  for  ah 
vUo. 

442  Quo  primum  jactati^  &c. 
"  In  which  very  spot,  &c."  With 
quo  construe  loco,  and  c(Mmect 
primum  with  ^odere, 

444  Monstrdrat,  By  an 
oracle,  or  some  other  indication. 

Caput  acris  equi.  The  Car- 
thaginian coins  liad  the  head  of  a 
horse  impressed  on  one  side,  in 
allusion,  as  is  said,  to  this  early 
tradition.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, Juno  ordered  Dido,  by  an 
oracle,  to  settle   in  that  place 


where  she  should  find  a  h 
head. 

Sic  nam  fore,  &c.  "  Poi 
did  she  indicate  that  the  i 
should  be  illustrious  in  wai 
easy  to  be  supported  for  s 
Some  difference  of  opiuion 
among  commentators  acT  t 
meaning  of  facilem  victu  a 
passage.  Heyne  makes  via 
ablative  of  victtu,  and  ex] 
facilem  by  affiuentem,  B 
the  meaning,  according  t 
view,  will  be  "  abounding  i 
means  of  subsistence,'*  t.^., : 
supplied  with  them  by  a  fi 
territory.  Wagner,  ho^ 
whom  we  have  followed,  re 
victu  as  the  supine  of  viv 
that  the  phrase  in  questioi 
be  equivalent  to  "  easy  to  b 
ported  or  sustained,"  t.e.,ab 
ing  in  resources,  and  easily 
therefore,  to  maintain  its  gr 
This  accords  better,  mor« 
with  the  nature  of  the  < 
The  horse's  head  was  a  t^ 
power,  indicating  that  the  i 
would  be  a  wajriike  one, 
acquire  extensive  possessioi: 
resources  by  the  force  of  ar 

446  Sidonia,  So  called 
Sidon,  one  of  the  cities  of 
nicia,    older   even    than 
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Condebat,  donis  opjiilentum  et  numine  diyse  ; 

^rea  cui  gradibus  surgebant  limina,  nexseque 

^re  trabes ;  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis. 

Hoc  primum  in  luco  nova  res  oblata  timorem  450 

leniit;  hie  primum  Mneaa  sperare  salutem 
Aosus,  et  afflictis  melius  confidere  rebus.   . 
Namque,-  sub  ingenti  lustrat  dum  singula  templo, 
Reginam  opperiens;  dum,  qu®  fortuna  sit  urbi, 
Artificumque  manus  inter  se,  operumque  laborem        455 
Miratur«  yidet  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas, 


The  term  is  therefore  equiyalent 
here  to  **  Phoenician.'* 

447  Condebai.  "  Was  buUd- 
ing.*'  We  would  expect  here 
e^nAderat,  **had  built;'*  but  con- 
debaij  perhaps,  indicates  that 
some  part  of  the  structure  still 
remained  nnfiniidied. 

Et  numine  dhm.  "  And  ivith 
the  preaene&of  the  goddess."  Ser- 
▼ius,  whom  Heyne  follows,  makes 
this  refer  to  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, formed  of  gold  or  some  other 
jpedons  material.  It  would  rather 
seem  to  allude  to  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  to  the 
belief  that  the  temple  was  hon- 
oured occasionally  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  divinity 
worshipped  in  it. 

448  ^rea  cui  gradibtu,  &c 
We  still,  in  speaking  of  ancient 
woricB  o{  art,  employ  the  terms 
"brass"  and  "brazen."  It  is, 
however,  an  incorrect  mode  of 
qpeaking,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. Brass,  as  we  use  the  term 
in  modem  times,  is  a  combina- 
^xm  of  copper  and  xine,  whereas 
the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  termed 
«f,  are  found,  upon  analysis,  to 
contain  no  zinc,  but,  with  very 
limited  receptions,  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  copper  and  Hn, 
To  this  mixture  the  appellation 


of  bronze  is  now  exclusively  given 
by  artists  and  founders,  and 
ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  used  by 
us  also  in  speaking  of  ancient 
works. 

Limina,  The  threshold  was, 
with  the  ancients,  an  object  of 
superstitious  reverence,*  and  it 
was  thought  unfortunate  to  tread 
on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On  this 
account,  the  st^s  leading  into  a 
temple  were  of  an  uneven  num- 
ber, because  the  worshipper,  after 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bot- 
tom step,  would  then  place  the 
same  foot  on  the  threshold  also. 

Neaaque,  The  line  ends  with 
ne»m,  and  que  is  joined  to  the 
succeeding  verse  by  synapheia. 

449  Cardo.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  hinges  exactly  like 
those  now  in  common  use. 

460  Oblata,  Literally,  "hav- 
ing been  offered ;"  t.e.,  "having 
presented  itself." 

455  Arti^ficumque  manus,  &c. 
"  At  the  skill  of  the  artists,  com- 
pared one  witli  the  other,  and 
the  elaborate  finish  of  their 
works." 

Operumque  laborem.  Equiva- 
lent to  opera  affabre  elaboratd. 

456  Videt  Iliacas,  &e.  He 
beholds  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple certain  paintings,  seven  in 
number,  the  subjects  of  V  '  ~ 
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Bellaque  jam  fam&  totum  Yulgata  per  orbem, 
Atridas,  Priamumque,  et  sserum  ambobus  Achillem. 
Constitit,  et  lacrimans,  Quis  jam  locus,  inquit,  Achate, 
Qu89  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris?  400 

En  Priamus !     Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi; 
Sunt  lacrimse  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 
Solre  metus;  feret  hsec  aliquam  tibi  fama  salutem. 
Sic  ait,  atque  animum  pictura  pascit  inani, 
Multa  gemens,  largoque  humectat  flumine  rultum.       465 
Namque  yidebat,  uti  bellantes  Pergama  ciicum 
H&c  ^gerent  Graii,  premeret  Trojana  juYentus; 
H&c  Pfajryges,  instaret  curru  cristatus  Achilles. 


were  taken  from  the  tale  of  the 
Trojan  war. 
Ex  ordine.    "  In  order." 

458  Savum  ambobus.  '^  Bit- 
terly hostile  to  both  parties,**  t.0., 
to  the  Atridffi  and  to  Priam. 
Achilles  was  incensed  against 
Agamemnon  on  account  of  Bri- 
seis,  and  with  Menelaus  also, 
whose  interests  were  identified 
with  those  of  his  brother.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  irritated 
against  Priam  and  the  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  Patro- 
eiua.  The  allusion  in  the  case  of 
Priam,  however,  is  principally  to 
the  harsh  reception  which  Achil- 
les at  first  gaye  to  the  aged  mo- 
narch, when  the  latter  came  to 
beg  from  him  the  dead  body  of 
Hector. 

459  CoruHHt.  '^He  stood 
(rooted  to  the  ground),'*  t.  e., 
amazed  at  the  unexpected  nature 
of  the  sight. 

461  En  Priamus  !  "  See,  here 
is  our  Priam  !**  A  fine  touch  of 
nature.  The  Trojan  hero,  after 
glancing  rapidly  at  other  objects, 
.  dwells  with  true  national  feeling 
on  llie  figure  of  the  aged  Priam, 
and  on  ms  many  virtues. 


Sunt  hketiam^  &c  ^'Evei 
here  has  praiseworthy  conduct  iti 
own  reward,  f  even  here)  are  then 
tears  for  misfortunes.** 

463  Hoc  fama,  '^  This  fame 
of  ours,*'  t.  0.,  of  our  achieve 
ments  and  su£fering8. 

464  Inaniy  '^  empty,**  or  ^'  on 
real,*'  in  so  far  as  the  figure 
were  not  the  objects  themsdves 
The  pictures  on  the  walls  of  tin 
Carthaginian  temple  are  coii 
ceived,  says  Symmons,  in  tb 
happiest  humour  of  poetic  inven 
tion;  and  the  hint  of  tiiem  i 
altogether  unborrowed.  Home! 
frequently  alludes  to  seulptoie 
but  never  to  painting,  which  wa 
the  improvement  of  the  imitativi 
art  in  a  later  age. 

466  Namguevidebaiy&e,  Tb 
first  painting  (there  wera  sevei 
altogether)  is  now  described.  Th 
subject  is  an  engagement  betwea 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  marke< 
by  varied  success. 

Bellantes  Pergama  dreum 
"  As  they  warred  around  Troy,' 
Pergama  (the  plural  of  Pergamnt 
properly  means  the  citi^el  c 
Troy,  here  taken  for  the  whol 
city. 
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Nee  procul  Innc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  yelis 
Agnoscit  lacrimans;  primo  quae  prodita  somno 
Tjdides  multa  vastabat  csede  cruentus, 
Ardentesque  arertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabala  gustassent  Trojas  Xanthumque  bibissent. 
I^arte  alia  fugiens  amissis  Troilus  armis, 
hfelix  puer,  atque  impar  congressus  Achilli, 


470 


475 


469  Niee  procui  hinoy  &c    We 

BOW  come  to  the  subject  of  the 

second    painting,   which    is  the 

death  of  Rhesus,  and  the  leading 

avay  of  his  famous  steeds.   Rhe- 

8Q8,  king    of   Thrace,  came  to 

Troy  with  a  band  of  auxiliaries, 

^ter  the  war  had  continued  for 

along  period,  and  brought  with 

bim  the  far-£eaned  coursers,  in 

relation  to  which  it   had  been 

predicted,  that    the  city  would 

become    impregnable,    if    once 

they  tasted  the  forage  of  Troy 

or  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 

Xanthus.     Diomede  and  Ulysses 

baring  ascertained  the  arrival  of 

the  Thracian  king  on  the  very 

day  of  his  coming,  and  that  he 

had  encamped  without  the  city, 

entered  the  place  of  encampment 

Aat   very  night,    slew    Rhesus 

and  many  of  his  fbllowers  while 

asleep,  and  carried  off  the  steeds 

to  the  Greciui  army. 

Niveis  velis.  "  With  their  snow- 
white  coverings.**  Referring  to 
Ibe' white  canvass  of  which  they 
were  made.  There  is  here,  how- 
ever, an  anachronism.  Neither 
Oredcs  nor  Trojans,  nor  auxi- 
liaries, were  under  canvass.  The 
Greeka  were  hutted:  the  Thra- 
eians  would  seem  to  have  been 
lying  on  the  bare  ground. 

470  Primo  prodita  somno. 
"Betrayed  by  the  first  (and 
devest;  sleep."  A  beautiful  idea. 


What  was  done  during  sleep  is 
called  a  betrayal  by  sleep  itself. 

474  Parte  aliS,  &c.  We 
come  now  to  the  third  painting, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Troilus, 
son  of  Priam.  This  young  prince, 
having  engaged  with  Achilles, 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
fell  from  his  chariot  backward. 
His  feet,  however,  became  en- 
tangled in  some  way  with  the 
reins,  and  he  was  dragged  along 
on  his  back,  his  shield  gone,  but 
still  holding  the  reins  with  one 
hand  and  grasping  his  spear  with 
the  other.  The  spear,  however, 
was  inverted,  and  only  nuirked 
the  ground  idly  with  its  point. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Virgil 
here  deviates  from*  Homeric 
usage,  according  to  which  those 
heroes  who  fought  from  chariots 
had  a  charioteer  by  their  side. 
Troiliis,  on  the  contrary,  is  alone 
in  his  car,  and  fights,  and  mana- 
ges his  steeds,  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  the  poet 
intended  that  the  reins  should 
pass  around  his  body,  and  thua 
require  but  little  guidance  from 
the  left  hand. 

Armis  amissis.  ''His  shield 
being  lost"  Many  apply  the 
term  armis  here  to  both  shield 
and  spear.  This,  however,  is 
not  correct.  Armis  here,  as 
very  frequently  elsewhere,  refers 
merely  to  defensive  armoox. 
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Fertur  equis,  cnmiqae  hseret  resupinus  inanl, 

Lora  tenens  tamen:  huic  cerrixque  comieque  trahuntur 

Per  terrain,  et  vers^  pulvis  inscribitur  hastS. 

Interea  ad  templum  non  sequsB  Palladis  ibant 

Crinibus  Iliades  passis,  peplumque  ferebant,  480 

Suppliciter  tristes,  et  tnnsce  pectora  palmis: 

Dira  solo  fixos  ocnlos  arersa  tenebat. 


476  Cumique  haret  resupintu, 
&c.  '^And  lying  supine,  still 
adheres  to  the  empty  chariot.'* 
ICurru  for  cHrrui,}  His  feet 
are  entangled  in  the  reins,  and 
serve  to  connect  his  body  with 
the  chariot.  His  head  and  neck, 
and  the  part  of  his  body  about 
the  shoulders,  are  dragged  along 
the  nvund. 

477  J^a  tenens  tamen. 
^^  Clinging,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  reins."  The  spirit  of  the 
young  warrior  appears  even  in 
death.  He  still  grasps  the  reins, 
as  if  seeking  by  a  desperate  effort 
to  remount  his  car. 

478  Etversd pulvis,  See.  "And 
the  dust  is  marked  by  his  inverted 
spear."  There  is  great  beauty 
and  graphic  force  in  versd.  The 
point  of  the  spear  is  turned  away 
irom  the  foe,  and  only  imprints 
an  idle  furrow  on  the  ground. 
Many  commentators,  and  among 
them  Servius,  make  hasta  here 
refer  to  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
with  which  Tro'ilus  had  been 
pierced.  But  then,  in  order  to 
justify  the  expression  versd  hastd^ 
we  must  suppose  the  spear  to 
have  passed  quite  through  the 
body  of  the  prince,  and  its  point 
on  the  other  side  to  be  marking 
the  ground,  which  would  certainly 
not  be  in  very  good  taste. 

479  Interea  ad  templum^  &c. 
The  fourth  painting.  It  repre- 
eented  the  Trojan  matrons  bear- 
ing  ill  solemn  proceflBioir  the 


peplus  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  story  is  related  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Iliad  (v.  286),  where 
Hecuba,  with  the  other  Trojan 
women,  carries  the  peplus  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat 
the  goddess  to  remove  Diomede 
from  the  fight,  where  he  had 
been  making  inunense  slaughter. 
All  that  Homer  8a}'s  of  this 
peplus  is,  that  it  was  the  richest 
vestment  in  Heouba*s  wardrobe, 
having  been  embroidered  by  Si- 
donian  women,  and  brought  by 
Paris  from  Sidon. 

Non  agues  Palladis.  "  Of  the 
unpropitious  Minerva." 

480  Peplumque  ferebant.  The 
peplus  was  a  shawl  which  com- 
monly formed  part  of  the  dress 
of  females.  They  wore  an  under 
garment  falling  down  to  the 
feet,  and  over  it  a  peplus,  or 
shawl,  which  they  passed  entirely 
round  the  body,  and  then  threw 
the  loose  extremity  of  it  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  behind  the 
back.  It  was  often  fastened  by 
means  of  a  brooch;  but  was 
frequently  worn  without  one. 

481  TunsiB  pectora  palmis, 
''Beating  their  bosoms  with 
their  hands."  More  literally, 
''beaten  as  to  their  bosoms," 
&c.,  the  accusative  of  nearer  de- 
finition, where  some,  without  any 
necessity,  understand  quoad  or 
secundum,  as  tunsa  (quoad)  pec- 
tora, 

482  Diva  toh  JUfot,  &c    V  ir- 
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Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros, 

Exanimumque  auro  corpus  yendebat  Achilles. 

Turn  Tcro  ingentem  gemitum  dat  pectore  ab  imo,         485 

Ut  spolia,  ut  cumis,  utque  ipsum  coi*pus  amici, 

Tendentemque  manus  Priamum  conspexit  inennes. 

Se  quoque  principibus  permixtum  agnorit  Achivis, 

Eoasque  acies,  et  nigri  Memnonis  arma. 

Ducft  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis  490 


cil*8  imagenr  hero  is  superior  to 
Homer's.  The  latter  makes  Mi- 
nerva shake  her  head  in  token 
of  refiisal:  as  €(j>aT  euyofiivrj, 
a»€veu€  dc  HclKKcis  'ABtivt), — 
(//.  vi.,  311.) 

483  Ter  circum  Iliacos,  &c. 
The  fifth  pamting;  the  subject, 
Priam  ransoming  the  dead  body 
of  Hector. 

Raptaverat  Hectora  muroSf  &c. 
Virgirs  account  differs  from  that 
of  Homer.      According    to  the 
latter,  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
was  attached  to  the  chariot  of 
Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged 
away  to  the  Grecian  fleet;  and 
thrice  every  day,  for  the  space 
of  twelve     days,     was    it    also 
dragged  by  the  victor  around  the 
tomb  of    Patroclus.     (//.   xxii. 
399,  teq. — Jb,    xxiv.    14,  seq,) 
Homer  says  nothing  of  Hector's 
body  having  been  dragged  thrice, 
or  even  at  all,  around  the  walls 
of  Hie  city.     He  merely  makes 
Hector  to  have  fled  thrice  around 
the    city  \>efore    engaging  with 
Achilles.     The  incident,   there- 
fore, which  is  here  mentioned  by 
Virsil,  must  have  been  borrowed 
by  him  from  some  one  of  the 
(>}rclic  bards,  or  some  tragic  poet; 
for  these,  it  is  well  known,  allow- 
ed themselves  great  license  in 
diversifying  and  altering  the  fea- 
tures of  the  ancient  heroic  le« 


484'  Auro,  &c.  Homer  speaks 
of  the  "  immense  ransom" 
{aTrepeio'i  3.iroiva)  which  Priam 
brought,  amounting  to  '^ten 
whole  talents  of  gold"  {xpvtrov 
6e#ca  irdvra  rdKavra). 

486  Spolia.  The  arms  of 
which  Achilles  had  despoiled 
him. 

Ourrus.  The  chariot  unto 
which  he  had  bound  his  dead 
body. 

488  Se  quoque  principibus^  &c, . 
The  sixth  painting.  It  repre- 
sents a  battle  between  the  Tro- 
jans and  Greeks,  in  which 
^neas  himself  bears  part,  and 
in  which  the  Eastern  forces  of 
Memnon  are  engaged.  Memnon, 
according  to  poetic  legends,  was 
a  son  of  Aurora,  who  brought  a 
body  of  forces  from  the  distant 
East  to  aid  the  Trojans  against 
the  Greeks.  He  was  slam  by 
Achilles.  He  is  represented  as 
of  a  dark-brown,  or  Oriental 
complexion,  approaching  to  a 
i^ble  hue. 

490  The  subject  of  the  seventh 
and  last  painting  is  here  de- 
scribed, namely,  the  Amazons 
bringing  aid  to  the  Trojans,  and 
led  on  by  their  queen,  Penthe- 
silSa.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mars,  and  came  to  Troy  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  After  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour,  she 
was  slun  by  Achillea. 
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Penthesilea  furens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet, 
Aurea  subnectens  exsertse  cingula  mammae, 
Bellatrix!  audetque  yiris  concurrere  virgol 

HsBC  dum  Dardanio  Mnea  miranda  yidentur, 
Dum  stupet,  obtutuque  hseret  defixus  in  uno, 
Regina  ad  templum,  forma  pulcherrima  Dido 
Incessit,  magna  juvenum  stipante  caterrS. 
Qualis  in  Eurote  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cjnthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  mille  secutse 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades:  ilia  pharetram  50(P 


Lunatts peltit,  "with  crescent 
targes."  The  pelta  was  a  small 
light  targe,  or  buckler,  of  differ- 
ent shapes.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Amazons,  however,  it  appears  on 
the  works  of  ancient  art,  some- 
times elliptic,  at  other  times  va- 
riously sinuated  on  the  margin, 
but  most  commonly  with  a  semi- 
circular indentation  on  one  side, 
answering  to  the  lunata  pelta 
of  the  text 

492  Aurea  stUmeetens,  &c. 
The  Amazons  are  generally  re- 
presented on  ancient  monuments 
and  gems,  with  one  breast  ex- 
posed, and  the  other  concealed 
by  drapery.  The  roundness  of 
form  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
is  very  perceptible.  The  story 
of  their  having  but  one  breast, 
the  other  being  cut  ofif  for  con- 
venience in  dnwing  the  bow,  is 
a  mere  fable,  and  warranted  by 
no  remains  of  ancient  art. 

493  Bellatrupt  audetque^  &c. 
We  have  placed  marks  of  excla- 
mation after  hellatrix  and  virgo. 
The  former  of  these  words  is 
generally  joined  in  construction 
with  Penthesileay  but  with  sin- 
gular tameness. 

495  Obtutuque  haret^  &c. 
^'  And  remains  rooted  to  the  spot 
in  one  earnest  gaze.  *'   The  literftl 


meaning  of  haret  here  is  ez* 
tremely  forcible,  **  dings  (to  thes» 
scenes  of  other  days). 

497  Ineesnt.  Ineedo  here^ 
again,  as  in  a  previous  instmoey 
conveys  the  idea  of  blended  Hig,^ 
nity  and  grace.  Observe  the' 
beautiful  use  of  the  perfect  in 
incessit:  ^^ While  .£neas  standi 
lost  in  silent  musing,  the  qneoi 
has  come/* 

498  Qualis  in  Euroi4B  ripis, 
&c  '^Such  as  Diana  leads  the' 
choral  dances,*'  &c.,  t.  «.,  as. 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  E^ana 
is  when  she  lei^,  &e. 

Eurotcs,  The  Eurotas  was  a 
river  of  Laconia,  rimwing  by 
Sparta.  It  is  now  the  l^uiH-* 
potamo.  It  is  here  mentioned 
because  Diana  was  worshipped 
at  Sparta  with  peculiar  honoorSL 

Cynthi,  Cynthus  was  a  moon- 
tain  in  the  island  of  Delos,  the. 
natal  place  of  Diana.  Here^ 
also,  Diana  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped. 

499  Choros,  The  term  ehorug 
always  carries  with  it  the  blend«id 
ideas  of  dancing  and  song. 

500  Glomerantur.  "Crowd 
around.*' 

Oreades,  "Mountain-nymphs.*'. 
,From  the  Greek  'Opciadcffj^.  and 
tliis  from  Spos^  "a  mountain." 
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Fert  humero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes; 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus : 

^alis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  \sdt&  ferebat 

Per  medios,  instans  open  regnisque  futuris. 

Tom  foribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 

Septa  annis,  solioque  alte  subnixa,  resedit. 

Jura  dabat  legesque  yiris,  operumque  laborem 

Partibus  sequabat  justis,  aut  sorte  trahebat: 


505 


501  Deas.    The  nytnphs  just 
meDtioned. 

m  PerteniaiU gaudia,  ''Joys 
difibse  themselves  through." — 
laterally,  "explore,"  "try  tho- 
lOQ^y."  A  beautiful  unage. 
Joys  seek  to  take  up  their  abode 
ID  every  part  of  her  bosom,  and 
aplore  for  this  purpose  its  in- 
BMMt  leoMses. 

Laimm*  Latona  became  by 
Ji^iier  the  mother  of  Diana  and 
ApoUo. 

604  Inttaru  operi,  "Urging 
00  the  work,  and  (with  it)  her 
fittoie  realms."  Opus  is  the 
work,  taken  collectively,  on  which 
depends  the  developemeiit  of  her 
kingdom  and  power. 

M5  Turn  foribus  diva,  &c 
Then,  in  the  gates  of  the  god* 
dan,  mider  the  arched  roof  of  the 
taaplew"  Some  of  the  commen- 
titmiD  discover  a  contradicticn  in 
tenns  between  foribus  and  testu^ 
dJNitf,  tad  make  the  former  apply 
to  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
fldjiplifin,  itself,  and  not,  as  the 
poet  evidently  intended,  to  the 
mem  gates  of  the  temple.  This 
pfoeeeds  from  Iheir  suppoelng 
that  medtd  testudine  tempU  means 
'^  beneath  the  centre  of  the  vault- 
ed loof  of  the  temple."  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  ease. 
There  is  an  important  difference 
btf  ween  mediusy  when  used  alone 
with  »  noon,  as  in  the  present 


instance,  and  when  a  preposition 
is  added.  Thus  medii  sUvd, 
"amid  a  wood;"  but  in  media 
sUvdy  "  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
wood;"  medio  marif  "amid(t*.e. 
in^  the  sea;"  i)ut  in  medut  mart, 
"  m  the  middle  of  the  sea. "  So, 
in  the  present  case,  medid  testu- 
dUne^  ''under  the  vaulted  roof," 
1.  0.,  with  the  arched  roof  rising 
all  around;  but  in  medid  teslu- 
dine^  "  under  tiie  very  centre  of 
the  arched  roof."  (Wagner. 
Qutsst,  Vurf.y  xiv.  5.  b,) 

506  ArmiSf  for  annatis,  or  «av 
tellitibtu;  ie.,  aimed  foUewers, 
body-guards. 

Solioque  alte  subnixa,  "And 
supported  by  a  throne  on  high." 
The  throne  was  raised  on  mgh, 
and  her  feet  were  supported  by  a. 
footstool 

507  Jura  dabal  legesque,  &c 
"(And  now)  she  was  beginning 
to  dispense  justioe  unto  her  sub- 
jects, and  to  equalize  the  labour 
of  their  respective  tasks  \aj  fair 
apportionments,  or  else  to  deter- 
mine them  by  lot. '  *The  expres- 
sion jura  dabat  legesque  means, 
literally,  "she  was  giving  out  the 
unwritten  and  written  principles 
of  justice;"  t.«.,  was  dispensing 
justice  according  to  law. 

508  Sorte    trahebat.      Poetic^ 
phraseology  for  sortem  trahebat,' 
Observe  in  this  whole  passage  the 
peMiUar  force  of  the  imperteo^ 
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Quum  subito  ^neas  concursu  accedere  magno 
Anthea  Sergestiimque  yidet  fortemque  Cloanthum,       510 
Teucrorumque  alios,  ater  quos  aequore  turbo 
Dispulerat,  penitusque  alias  avexerat  oras. 
Obstupuit  simul  ipse,  simul  percussus  Achates 
Lffititiaque  metuque;  avidi  conjuDgere  dextras 
Ardebant;  sed  res  animos  incognita  turbat.  '         515 

Dissimulant;  et  nube  cava  speculantur  amicti, 
Quae  fortuna  viris;  classem  quo  litore  linquant; 
Quid  veniant  cuncti:  nam  lecti  nayibus  ibant, 
Orantes  yeniam,  et  templum  clamore  petebant. 

Postquam  introgressi,  et  coram  data  copia  fandi,       520 
Maximus  Ilioneus  placido  sic  pectore  coepit: 
O  Regina!  noySm  cui  condere  Jupiter  urbem, 


d09  Concursu  merino.  ''With 
a  large  attendant  concourse;** 
i,e.,  of  Tyrians,  actuated,  some 
by  hostile  feelings,  others  by  an 
emotion  of  curiosity.  Compare 
verse  539  and  those  that  inune- 
diately  follow  it. 

512  Alias  oras;  i.e.,  to  ti  far- 
distant  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
shores. 

515  Res  incognita,  **  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  issue.**  Lite- 
rally, "the  unknown  issue,'*  or 
"affair.** 

516  Dissimulant,  "They  re- 
strain their  feelings.** 

517  Qtt<B  forhina  viris.  Not, 
what  the  fate  of  their  reception 
by  the  queen  is  going  to  be;  but, 
what  accidents  tJbiey  have  encoun- 
tered since  the  storm  separated 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  in  what  way  they  have  been 
saved. 

Linquant,  Observe  the  force 
of  the  present  tense.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  "where  they 
may  have  left  their  fleet,  and 
where  it  still  remains.*' 

518  Quid     veniant     cuncii. 


"Why  they  come  in  a  body,"  &c. 
We  have  given  here  the  reading 
and  punctuation  of  Wagner.  The 
ordinary  text  runs  as  follows; 
Quid  veniant:  cunctis  nat^  lecH 
navibus  ibant,  ^neas,  however, 
was  not  so  much  surprised  at 
their  coming,  as  at  their  coming 
in  a  body  (cuncti).  The  reason 
of  their  appearing  thus  was  in 
order  that  their  embassy  might 
have  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

519  Orantes  veniam.  "En- 
treating the  favour  of  an  audi- 
ence.*' The  meaning  we  have 
here  given  to  veniam  is  more 
consistent  with  the  remainder  of 
the  line  than  the  common  ver- 
sion, "  the  favour  of  landing  and 
refitting  their  ships.*'  Thus, 
Wagner  remarks,  "intellige  de 
venid  regina  conveniendes" 

520  Et  coram  data,  &c.  "And 
liberty  was  given  them  of  speak- 
ing before  the  queen.**  More 
freely,  "  in  the  royal  presence." 

521  Maximus,  "  The  eldest 
(of  their  number)."  Supply 
natu* 
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Justitiaque  dedit  gentes  fronare  superbas, 
Troes  te  miseri,  yentis  maria  omnia  yecti, 
Oramns:  prohibe  infandos  a  nayibus  ignes; 
Parce  pio  generic  et  propius  res  aspice  nostras. 
Non  nos  aut  ferro  Libjcos  populare  Penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  litora  yertere  prsedas : 
Non  ea  yis  anitno,  nee  tanta  superbia  yictis. 
Est  locus^  Hesperiam  Grail  cognomine  dicunt, 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae; 


525 


530 


523  Genies  superbas  is  here 
e^Talent  to  ferocesy  and  the  na- 
tive African  tribes  are  meant,  not 
the  Tyrians.  Jusiitid  has  here 
a  general  reference  to  all  the 
softening  influences  of  civilization 
as  felt  through  the  medium  of 
justice  and  laws. 

524  Maria    omnia.      Suppler 
per, 

525  Prohihe  infandos^  &c. 
The  Cartha^ians  had  menaced 
the  Trojans  with  the  conflagra- 
tion of  their  ships,  in  case  they 
ventured  to  land.  The  flames 
are  hence  called  infandos,  be- 
cause in  violation  of  divine  as 
well  as  human  law,  and  especially 
offensive  to  Jove  {Zevs  f  eviof), 
the  great  god  of  hospitality. 

b26  Parce  pio  generi,  "Spare 
an  unoffending  race;*'  t.^.,  who 
have  done -you  no  wrong;  who 
oome  not  as  robbers  to  plunder 
your  shores.  Pius,  like  pietas, 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  just 
observance  of  duty,  not  only  to- 
wards the  gods,  but  our  fellow- 
men  also.  Hence  pietas  is  often 
used  for  justitia, 

Et  propius  res  aspice  nostras. 
"And  take  a  nearer  view  of  our 
present  affairs;"  i.e.,  examine 
more  clotiely,  look  from  a  nearer 
point  of  view  into  our  case;  be 
Bot  influenced  by  any  hasty  im- 


pressions to  which  our  appear- 
ance on  your  shores  may  have 
given  rise. 

527  Libycos  penates.  "The 
Libyan  abodes."  PenaieSy  the 
gods  worshipped  in  the  innermost 
part  of  the  abode,  are  here  put 
for  the  abode  itself. 

528  Aut  raptas  ad  litora,  &c. 
"Or  to  seize  and  drive  away 
booty  to  the  shores."  Raptas 
vertere  is  equivalent,  by  a  well- 
known  rule"  of  construction,  to 
rapere  et  vertere.  The  allusion 
in  pradas  is  principally  to  flocks 
and  herds. 

529  Non  ea  vis  animo,  &c. 
"No  such  hostile  intent  (dwells) 
in  our  bosom,  nor  is  there  so 
much  haughty  daring  to  the  van- 
quished;" i.e.y  nor  do  persons, 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  just 
been  vanquished  and  humbled  by 
their  foes,  seek  to  make  new  ones 
so  soon  again  by  any  haughty 
violation  of  justice. 

Ea  vis.     For  talis  violentia, 

530  Zocus.     "A  region." 
Hesperiam,     Italy  was  called 

"  Hesperia,"  or  "  the  westeru 
land,"  because  lying  to  the  west 
of  Greece.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin:  Eo-Trepta,  from 
eanepos,  "  the  west,"  in  both  of 
which  words  there  is  an  ellipsis 
of  y^. 
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CEnotn  coluere  viri;  nunc  fama,  minores 

Italiam  dixisse  duels  de  nomine  gentem. 

Hie  cursus  fuit: 

Quum  subito  assurgens  fluctu  nimbosus  Orion 

In  yada  caeca  tulit,  penitusque  procacibus  austris, 

Perque  undas,  superante  salo,  perque  inyia  saxa 

Dispulit;  hue  pauci  yestris  adnavimus  oris. 


535 


532  CEnotri.  The  CEnotri  were 
a  tribe  of  the  great  Pelasgic  race, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  called  from  them 
CEnotria.  With  Virgil  and  the 
poets  of  a  later  day,  the  CEnotri 
stand  as  a  general  designation  for 
the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  CEnotria  as  a  general  name 
for  that  country  itself. 

Nunc  famay  minoreSy  &c. 
^^  Now  there  is  a  report  that 
their  descendants  have  called  the 
nation  Italy,  from  the  name  of  a 
leader  (of  theirs)," 

Minores,    Supply  natu, 

533  Duois  de  nomine.  The 
whole  legend  is  a  fabulous  one. 
The  leader  meant  is  Italus,  an 
early  king  of  Italy,  who  lived 
only  in  fable. 

Gentem.  Poetic  language  for 
terram, 

634  Hie  cursus  fuit,  "This 
was  our  course;"  t.e.,  this  is  the 
land  that  we  sought  in  our  course. 
We  have  adopted  here  the  read- 
ing and  explanation  of  Wagner, 
and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
best  manuscripts.  The  ordinary 
reading  is  Hue  cursus  fuit, 
"Hither  was  our  .course;**  i,e,, 
to  this  same  land.  The  words 
Hie  cursus  fuit  form  the  first  of 
the  hemistichs,  or  half-lines,  left 
imperfect  by  .Virgil,  and  which 
he  intended  no  doubt  to  complete 
had  his  life  been  spared. 


535  Quum  subito,  &c.  ^^When, 
on  a  sudden,  the  stormy  Orion, 
rising  from  the  wave."  Heyne 
joins  subito,  as  an  adjective,  with 
fluctuy  and  explains  the  two  thus 
connected  by  ^^reperUin&  tempeS' 
tote  commotA,**  There  is  more 
poetry,  however,  in  the  common 
arrangement. 

Nimbosus  Orion,  Both  the 
rising  and  setting  of  this  con- 
stellation were  accompanied  by 
storms.  It  belongs  to  the  south- 
em  henusphere,  and  consists  of 
thirty-eight  stara. 

536  Penitusque  procacibus  auS' 
tris,  &c  "And,  with  southern 
blasts  disporting  fiercely.'*  We 
have  connected  penittu  with  pro^ 
cacibus,  and  not,  as  is  generally 
done,  with  dispulit.  The  expres- 
sion penitus  procucibus  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  might  be 
paraphrased  by  "deriding  all  our 
efforts  to  withstand  them." 

537  Superante  salo.  All  the 
skill  and  labour  of  the  mariner 
being  completely  set  at  nought 
by  the  drenching  mountam- 
wave.      * 

538  Pauci,  "Few  in  num- 
ber." Because  they  supposed 
.tineas  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  be  lost. 

Adnavimus,  "  We  have  float- 
ed.'* This  single  term  forcibly 
paints  the  shattered  condition  of 
their  vessels.  It  was  not  sailing, 
but  merely  floating. 


MitmsMa  ua  l  53 

Quod  genus  lioc  Honuniun?  qtinfe  hune  tarn  barbara  morem 

PeriDittit  patriae  boBpitio  prohibemur  arena !  540 

Bella  cient,  primaque  Tetant  consistere  terra. 

Si  genus  liumanum  et  mortalia  temnitiB  arina, 

At  eperate  deos  meniores  fandi  atque  ne&ndi. 

Bex  erat  ^neas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter 

Nee  pietate  fuit,  nee  bello  major  et  armis:  545 

Qaem  si  fata  Tinim  Bervant,  si  vescitur  aura 

Liberia,  Deque  adbuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris; 


,    of  rudety  repelling 


Ml  Frimi  lerri,  "On  the 
my  verge  of  your  land ;"  i.e.,  on 
the  very  ahore,  wlieie  the  loud 
first  Appears  emerging  from  the 
waters.     Literally,  "  on  the  fint 


M3  At  tperale,  &c. 
Mpect  that  the  go<I>  are  i 
of  right  and  of  wrong." 
is  here  uaed  ill  iJie  same 
tXiriCa  often  ia  in  the  Gr« 
the  signifiCBtion  of  expecti 
prebenijing,  &c.  Hoogev 
his  remarka  on  Viger,  lny 
an  excellent  rule  for  ca^ 
tiie  present.      Wherever  ' 


"Yet 


peot," 


out  for,"  and 
men  eitiier  to  "hope"  for  good, 
or  lo  "  apprehend"  the  coming  of 
evil.  (//■«».,  ad  rtg.,  o.  5,  «.  7, 
ng.  2.) 

644  Quo  jiuticr  oiler,  &c. 
"  Than  whom  there  was  not  an- 
other more  Bcrupuloua  in  piety ;" 
i.e.,  more  scrupulouB  in  perform- 
ing all  tlie  duties  that  piety  en- 
joined. Heyne  and  others  cod- 
aider  jtutior  pielale  a  har  sh  cun- 


afior 


r,  thus 


f^^ 


18,  aa,  for  exi 
onon^,"  and  "1 
'  we  muat  regard  aeil 
as  the  true  and  pri: 
De,  but  we  ipuat  Bei 
tbird  one,  by  which 
tbera  may  be  eipl 
Id  tio),  the  primitive 

'XjtIc*>  and 


ood  tnate,  and  we  have  therefore 
llowed  the  CLmimon  pointing  to 

545  'Selh  el  arnUi.     The  fc 


&4I)  Si  veiBttur  a«rd  alherii, 
'  If  he  (still)  eujoys  the  air  of 
leaven."  Literally, «  if  he  (still) 
eeda  on  ethereal  air;"  i.e.,  still 

547  Negue  adhuc  cnuleliiui, 
tc.  "  Nor  lies  OB  yet  amid  the 
imel  Bhadesj"  i.e.,  nor  has  tuken 
IP  his  linal  resdng-placc  atnoog 
he  dhadea  otthe  ot\iei  viqi\^. 
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Non  metus,  officio  ne  te  cert^sse  pnorem 

Poeniteat.     Sunt  et  Siculis  regionibus  urbes, 

Arvaque,  Trojanoque  a  sanguine  clams  Acestes.  550 

Quassatam  yentis  liceat  subducere  classem, 

Et  silyis  aptare  trabes,  et  stringere  remos; 

Si  datur  Italiam,  sociis  et  rege  recepto, 

Tendere,  ut  Italiam  laBti  Latiumque  petamus:' 

Sin  absumta  salus,  et  te,  pater  optime  Teucrum,  565 

Pontus  habet  LibysB,  nee  spes  jam  restat  luli; 

At  freta  Sicaniae  saltern,  sedesque  paratas, 

Unde  hue  advecti,  regemque  petamus  Acesten. 


548  Non  metus,  qffioiOy  &c. 
**  We  have  no  fear  lest  you  re- 
pent of  having  striven  to  be  be- 
forehand with  him  in  kindness;** 
i.e.y  lest,  in  the  contest  of  mutual 
good  offices,  you  repent  of  having 
conferred  on  him  the  first  obliga- 
tion by  succouring  us  his  follow- 
ers. The  common  text  has  qjfficio 
nee  te,  &c.,  in  which  case  non 
metus  will  be  equivalent  to  non 
metus  sit  tibi.  But  why  should 
any  fear  have  arisen  in  Dido*s 
bosom?  What  had  she  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  Trojans  ?  Non 
metus,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
for  non  metus  est  nobis, 

Certdsse  priorem.  After  jE>m- 
rem  supply  fuisse, 

549  Sunt  et  Siculis  regionibus, 
&c.  Ilioneus  does  not  mean,  as 
some  suppose,  that  the  race  of 
Trojan  descent  will  repay  her 
kindness;  but  the  mention  of 
these  settlements  in  Sicily  is  here 
introduced  in  order  to  quiet  any 
fears  which  the  queen  may  have 
entertained  of  an  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Trojans,  of  settling 
in  Africa.  Thus  Heyne  remarks, 
'^  Bo  speotat  oratiOf  ut  metum  in- 
terdpiatf  ne  in  his  terris  consider e 
velle  videantur.**  Compare  also 
verses  557  and  558. 


551  LicetU  subducere,  '^Let 
it  (only)  be  allowed  us  to  draw 
up  on  shore.'*  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  an- 
cients when  vessels  were  brought 
to  land. 

552  Et  sUvis  aptare  trabes, 
'*  And  to  select  suitable  timber  in 
the  woods  ;**  i,e,, for  spars,  planks, 
&c  Aptare  is  equivalent  here, 
as  Servius  remarks,  to  aptas 
el^ere, 

Et  stringere  remos,  ''And 
dress  (the  boughs  of  trees  for) 
oars.'*  This  is  oi^e  of  those  con- 
cise forms  of  expression  that  bid 
defiance  to  a  close-  translation. 
The  literal  meaning  is,  ''  to  strip 
oars  ;**  t.«.,  to  strip  ofi*  tlie  foliage 
and  smaller  branches  from  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  smooth  and 
shape  them  into  oars. 

555  Sin  absumta  saius,  "  But 
if  (the  source  of  all  our)  safety,*' 
i.e,y  .tineas,  has  been  taken  from 
us. 

556  Nee  spes  jam  restat  luli. 
*'Nor  hope  of  lulus  now  re- 
mains." If  lulus,  too,  is  taken 
from  us. 

557  At  petamus,  "Yet  at 
least  we  may  seek.** 

Paratas,  "  Prepared  for  us;** 
i,e,^  that  stand  ready  to  receive  ub. 
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Talibus  Ilioneus:  ciihcti  simul  ore  fremebant 
Dardanida).  560 

Turn  breviter  Dido,  vnltum  demissa,  profatur: 
Solyite  corde  metum,  Teucri,  secludite  curas. 
Res  dura  et  regni  noyitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tueri. 

Quis  genus  ^neadum,  quis  Trojas  nesciat  urbeni,         565 
Virtutesque,  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ? 
Non  obtuea  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni ; 
Nee  tam  ayersus  equos  Tyria  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe. 
Seu  Tos  Hesperiam  magnam  Saturniaque  arva, 
Siye  Erjcis  fines  regemque  optatis  Acesten ;  570 


659  Talibus  Ilioneus,  Supply 
verbis  reginam  alloquiiur. 

Ore  fremebarU,  **  Murmured 
assent;"  i,e.,  in  half-suppressed 
accents  signified  their  assent. 

561  Vulhtm  demissa.  <<  With 
downcast  look.'*  A  beautiful 
trait  of  nature :  the  modesty  of  a 
female,  even  though  a  queen,  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  Com- 
pare the  language  of  Euripides 
{JJec.  952),  atriov  ri  Koi  vofios 
TvvaiKas  dpbpwv  fi^  /SXeVeiv 
€vavriov» 

562  Solvite.    <<  Dismiss.'* 
Secludite  curas,     *'Lay  aside 

your  cares.'*  Literally,  "shut  out 
cares;"  t.e.,  from  your  bosoms. 

568  Res  dura,  **A  hard  ne- 
cessity." 

Talia  fnoliri,  "To  use  such 
precautions.'*  .She  fears  the 
power  of  her  brother  Pygmalion. 

564  Custode,  for  custodibus, 

566  Virtutesque y  virosque^  &c. 
'^  And  its  deeds  of  valour,  and  its 
warriors,  or  of  the  conflagration 
kindled  by  so  great  a  war;"  t.^., 
or  of  the  ruin  which  so  great  a 
war  has  brought  with  it  The 
expression  virtutesque  virosque 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  hendiadys 


for  virtutesque  tnVorum,  ^'and  the 
valiant  deeds  of  its  warriors.*' 

567  N^on  obtusa  adeo,  &c. 
"  We  Carthaginians  bear  not 
bosoms  so  blunted  (to  all  kindly 
feeling),  nor  does  the  Sun  yoke 
his  coursers  so  far  away  from  the 
Tyrian  city."  Alluding  to  the 
popular  belief  of  the  day,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates 
had  less  refinement  of  feeling, 
and  were  characterized  by  more 
rudeness  and  barbarity  than  those 
of  warmer  latitudes. 

569  Moffnam,  equivalent  to 
potentem. 

Satumia,  Italian.  Italy  was 
sometimes  called  Satumia  terra, 
from  Satumus  or  Saturn,  who  was 
fabled  to  have  reigned  there  after 
his  expulsion  from  the  skies  by 
Jupiter. 

670  Erydsjines,  "The  terri- 
tories of  Eryx,"  i.e.,  the  lands 
around  Mount  Eryx,  which  was 
situate  near  the  western  extremity 
of  Sicily.  This  mountain  took  its 
name  from  Eryx,  son  of  Butes 
aud  Venus,  who  was  killed  by 
Hercules  and  buried  here.  On 
its  western  declivity  stood  the 
town  of  Eryx;  and  at  no  great 
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Auxilio  tutos  dimittam,  opibusque  jurabo. 

Yultis  et  his  mecuiu  pariter  considere  regnis? 

Urbem  quam  statuo,  yestra  est ;  subducite  naves; 

Xros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Atque  utinam  rex  ipse,  Noto  compulsus  eodem,  575 

Afforet  iEneas!  equidem  per  litora  certos 

Dimittam,  et  Libyee  lustrare  extreraa  jubebo, 

Si  quibus  ejectus  silyis  aut  urbibus  errat. 

His  animum  arrecti  dictis,  et  fortis  Achates 
Et  pater  iEneas  jamdudum  erumpere  nubem  580 

Ardebant.     Prior  ^nean  compellat  Achates: 
Nate  dek,  qnse  nunc  animo  sententia  surgit? 
Omnia  tuta  vides;  classem,  sociosque  receptos. 
Unus  abest,  medio  in  Huctu  quem  vidimus  ipsi 
Submersum;  dictis  respondent  cetera  matris.  585 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  quum  circumfusa  repente 
Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  cetbera  purgat'  apertum. 
Restitit  JEneas,  claraque  in  luce  refulsit, 
Os  humerosque  deo  similis;  namque  ipsa  decoram 


distance  to  the  east  stood  Segeste 
or  iEgesta,  the  city  of  Acestes. 

573  Urbem  quam  statuOy  &c. 
An  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The 
noun,  when  placed  after  the  rela- 
tive, is  sometimes  put  in  the  same 
case  with  it,  though  a  different 
case  is  required  by  its  own  con- 
nexion. Thus,  Atque  cUii  quorum 
est  comcsdia  prisoa  virorumy  for 
aUi  viri  quorum,  &c.  This  is 
sometimes  done  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  noun  even  pre- 
cedes. The  expression  in  the 
text,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
Urbs,  qwm  urbem  tiatuo,  vestra 
esty  i.  e.,  urbsy  quam  staluoy  &c. 

574  Mihi  nuUo  discrimine  age- 
tur, *' Shall  be  treated  by  me  with 
no  distinction.'*  In  prose  it 
would  be  habebitur, 

577  Dimittam,  '^  I  will  send  in 
different 'directions." 


576  C^taa,  "  Trust-worthy 
persons,*'  L  e,y  who  will  bring, 
back  a  faithful  account. 

578  Si  quibus:  tor  Aliquibus, 

584  Unus:  referring  to  Orontes. 

585  Dictis  r'espmdenty  &e. 
"  Everything  else  tallies  with  the 
words  of  your  mother."  Venus 
had  said  (1.  390),  ^^  Namque  tibi 
reduces  socios  Nuntio,*  &c. 

588  RestiHt  JEneas.  <<  There 
stood  ^neas."  More  literally, 
'^iEneas  reraaiped ;"  i.e.y  after 
the  cloud  had  melted  away  from 
around  him. 

589  Os  humerosque.  *'  In  vis- 
age and  in  shoulders  like  a.  god," 
t.^.,  in  broad  and  muscular  shoid- 
ders,  or,  in  other  words,  in  breadth 
of  bosom.  The  ancients  were 
fond  of  ascribing  a  broad  and 
powerful  chest  to  their  divinities, 
especially  Jupiter,  Neptane>  and 
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Caesariem  nato  genetnx,  lumenque  juventad  590 

Purpureum,  et  laetos  oculis  afflarat  bonores: 

Quale  manos  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flayo 

Aigentum  Pariusre  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

Turn  sic  reginam  alloquitur,  cunctisque  repente 

Improyisus  ait :  Coram,  quern  quaeritis,  adsum,  595 

Troius  iEneas,  Libjcis  ereptus  ab  undis. 

O  sola  infandos  Trojas  miserata  labores! 

Quae  nos,  reliquias  Danaum,  terraeque  marisque 

Omnibus  exbaustos  jam  casibus,  omnium  egenos, 

Urbe,  domo,  socias;  grates  persolvere  dignas  (JOO 

Non  opis  est  nostras,  Dido,  nee  quidquid  ubique  est 

Gentis  Dardaniae,  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem. 

Di  tibi,  si  qua  pios  respectant  numina,  si  quid 

Usquam  justitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti. 


Mam    Os  and  humerot  are  accu- 
satives of  nearer  definition. 

691  Purpureum,  "Bright" 
Equivalent  to  splendidum  or  m* 
iensy  since  not  only  its  colour,  but 
its  bright  surface  also,  were  ad- 
mired in  the  ancient  purple. 

ImbIos  honores,  "  Sparkling 
graces."  The  term  ketus  here 
does  not  so  much  relate  to  any- 
thing joyous,  as  to  that  which  is 
bright  and  sparkling;  while  by 
honores  \a  meant  whatever  serves 
to  impart  grace,  or  render  an 
object  attractive  and  becoming. 
Hence  Heyne  explains  it  in  this 
passage  by  pulchritttdo, 

692  Qtuxle  manus,  &c.  "  Such 
beauty  as  the  hand  (of  the  artist) 
imparts  to  ivory,"  &c.  The  true 
force  of  the  comparison  is  this : 
the  manly  beauty  of  ^neas  was 
as  much  increased  by  the  graces 
which  Venus  diffused  over  his 
person,  as  the  native  beauty  of 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble, 
when  the  skill  of  the  artist  has 
been  expended  on  tliem. 

593  Fariuave  lapU,    The  mar- 


ble obtained  from  the  island  of 
Paros,  in  the  ^gean,  was  highly 
prized  for  statues.  Marble  set  in 
gold  was  sculptured,  it  is  thought, 
in  relief. 

595  Coram^  quern  qtuBrxHs,  &e. 
'*  I,  whom  you  seek,  am  present 
here  before  you.'* 

597  Infandos  labores,  "The 
unutterable  sufferings." 

600  Socias.  Equivalent  to  so* 
dare  vw,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
sociaturam  te esse ^gnificasj  "dost 
offer  to  make  us  sharers." 

601  Non  opis,  &c.  The  full 
construction  will  be,  non  opis  est 
nostra,  neo  Gentis  Dardanistf 
quidquid  Oentis  Dardania  est 
ubique;  gentis  quts  sparsa  est^ 
&0.  '*  It  is  not  in  our  power^ 
nor  in  that  of  whatever  portion  <j 
the  Trojan  race  anywhere  exists, 
a  race  that  is  now  scattered 
throughout  the  wide  world." 

603  Si  quid  usquam  justitiOy 
&c.  "If  justice,  and  a  mind 
conscious  to  itself  of  rectitude,  be 
anything  anywhere,"  i,e,,  be  any- 
where aught  save  an  empty  name» 
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Praemia  digna  ferant.     Qu8b  te  tarn  laeta  tulerunt         605 

SaBcula?  qui  tanti  talem  genuere  parentes? 

In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrsB 

Lustrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt, 

Quse  me  cumque  vocant  terras.     Sic  fatus,  amicum       610 

Ilionea  petit  dextra,  lievaqu£  Serestum; 

Post,  alios,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

Obstupuit  primo  adspectu  Sidonia  Dido, 
Casu  deinde  viri  Uinto;  et  sic  ore  locuta  est: 
Quis  te,  nate  dea,  per  tanta  pericula  casus  615 

Insequitur?  quse  vis  immanibus  applicat  oris? 
Tune  ille  JEneas,  quern  Dardanio  Anchisae 
Alma  Venus  Phrygii  genuit  Simoentis  ad  undam? 
Atque  equidem  Teucrum  memini  Sidona  venire, 


607  Dum  montibus  umbra,  &c. 
"  As  long  as  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains  shall  traverse  the  pro- 
jecting sides  of  the  same ;"  t.  e., 
as  long  as  the  shadows  thrown 
from  the  forests  on  the  mountains 
shall  darken  the  sides  of  the  same 
as  they  move  around  with  the 
sun.  As  the  sun  turns  round 
these  shadows  fall  successively  on 
different  parts  of  the  mountain 
side. 

608  Polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 
"  As  long  as  heaven  shall  feed  the 
stars.  '*  The  stars  were  supposed 
by  some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  be  fed,  that  is,  to  have 
what  they  lost  of  light  supplied 
again  by  fine  emanations  or  va- 
pours from  earth  and  sea.  Hence 
we  have  in  Lucretius,  '*unele 
€Bther  sidera  pascitV 

610  Qua  me  cumque  vocant 
terra,  ''  Whatever  lands  call 
me ;"  t.  e,,  to  take  up  my  final 
residence  therein ;  in  whatever 
land  I  may  be  called  by  the  fates 
to  settle. 

612  Post,    Used  adverbially. 


615  Quis  casus,  *^  What  des- 
tiny." 

616  Qua  vis  immanibus,  &c. 
"  What  power  brings  thee  into 
contact  with  these  savage  shores?'* 
t. «.,  where  the  savage  tribes  of 
Libya  dwell. 

617  Dardanio,  Observe  the 
hiatus  at  the  end  of  this  word, 
through  the  operation  of  the 
csesura. 

618  Simoiintis.  Simois,  a  river 
of  Troas,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  Scamanderor 
Xanthus. 

619  Atque  equidem  memini, 
Sic,  ^'  And  I  do  indeed  remem- 
ber that  Teucer  came  to  Sidon." 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  was  half-brother  of 
Ajax.  The  latter  slew  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  Trojan  war, 
on  account  of  the  arms  of  Acliil- 
les,  which  had  been  awarded  to 
Ulysses;  and  the  indignation  of 
Telamon  at  the  supineness  of 
Teucer  in  not  having  avenged  his 
brother's  death,  caused  him  to 
banish  the  young  prince  from  his 
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Enibus  expulsum  patriis,  noya  regna  petentem  620 

Auxilio  Beli :  genitor  turn  Belus  opimam 

Yastabat  Cjprum,  et  yictor  ditione  tenebat. 

Tempore  jam  ex  illo  casus  mihi  cognitus  urbis 

Trojanae,  nomenque  tuum,  regesque  Peiasgi. 

Ipse  hostis  Teucros  insigni  laude  ferebat,  625 

Seque  ortum  antiqua  Teucrorum  ab  stirpe  yolebat. 

Quare  agite,  O,  tectis,  juyenes,  succedite  nostris. 

Me  quoque  per  multos  similis  fortuna  labores 

Jactatam  hac  demum  yoluit  consistere  terra. 

Non  ignara  mail,  miseris  succurrere  disco.  •  630 

Sic  memorat :  simul  ^nean  in  regia  ducit 

Tecta ;  simul  diyum  templis  indicit  honorem. 


native  isliuid.  Teucer  thereupon 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Salamis,  call- 
ed after  his  home.  He  was  aided, 
according  to  Virgil,  in  effecting 
this  new  settlement,  by  Belus, 
the  father  of  Dido,  and  king  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  This,  however, 
is  a  poetic  anachronism.  Dido 
lived,  in  fact,  many  hundred 
years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
£qually  incorrect,  in  point  of 
history,  is  the  statement  that 
Belus  reigned  over  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  since  the  latter  city,  at 
this  time,  was  independent  of  the 
former. 

621  Belus.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  historical  truth  in  what  is  here 
stated  respecting  this  pretended 
parent  of  Dido.  The  whole  ac- 
count is  a  poetic  fiction.  Belus 
is  a  name  of  Oriental  origin,  be- 
ing derived  from  Beel  or  Bnalf 
"Lord"  or  "Master."  This 
snme  root  occurs  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian names,  Hanni-bal,  Asdru^ 
beU,  Mahar-bal,  &c. 

624  Regesque  I'elaagu  "And 
the  Grecian  kings."  Peiasgi, 
the  name  of  the  early  race  who 


occupied  Greece  before  the  do- 
minion of  the  Hellenes,  and  who 
are  generally  thought  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  conunon  stem 
with  the  latter,  is  here  put  for 
Gran. 

625  Ipse  hostis,  "  Your  foe 
himself."     Referring  to  Teucer. 

Ferebat.     "  Used  to  extol." 

626  Seque  ortum  antiqud,  &c 
Teucer  was,  in  fact,  of  Trojan 
origin  on  the  mother's  side,  since 
he  was  the  son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  daughter  of  Laomedon. 
I'his  princess  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Telamon  by  Hercules, 
on  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 
latter. 

632  Divum  templis  indicit  ho- 
norem,  "Proclaims  a  sacrifice 
for  the  temples  of  the  gods." 
Virgil  here  deviates  from  the 
custom  of  heroic  times,  and  fol- 
lows that  of  his  own.     In  the 


heroic 


ages, 


as  we  learn  from 


Homer,  the  arrival  of  a  stranger- 
guest  was  greeted  with  a  sacrifice 
under  the  roof  of  the  entertainer, 
which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  banquet  on  the  remains  of 
the  victim. 
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Nee  minus  interea  sociis  ad  litora  mittit 
Yiginti  tauros,  magnorum  horrentia  centum 
Terga  suum,  pingues  centum  cum  matribus  agnos,       635 
Munera  lastitiamque  dii. 
At  domus  interior  regali  splendida  luxu 
Instruitur,  mediisque  parant  conyivia  tectis. 
Arte  laboratse  Testes,  ostroque  superbo ; 
Ingens  argentum  mensis,  caslataque  in  auro  640 

Fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissima  rerum, 
Per  tot  ducta  yiros  antiqu^  ab  origine  gentis. 
.  .^Bneas,  neque  enim  patrius  consistere  mentem 
Passus  amor,  rapidum  ad  naves  praemittit  Achaten, 
Ascanio  ferat  haec,  ipsumque  ad  mcenia  ducat.  645 


CI3S Nee mmtis interea.  ''Mean- 
while too."'  Literally,  ''nor  less 
meanwhile.*' 

636  Munera  latUiamque  dii. 
^'  As  presents  and  the  means  of 
passing  a  joyous  day."  DH  is 
here  an  old  form  for  diet.  There 
is  great  doubt  about  the  true 
reading  of  this  hemistich.  The 
manuscripts  vary  between  die, 
dOy  and  dei.  They  who  read  dei, 
refer  this  to  Bacchus,  and  either 
make  a  hendiadys  of  munera 
Imtitiamque,  "  the  joyous  gifts  of 
the  god,"  or  join  munera  in  con- 
struction with  the  previous  line, 
and  place  a  comma  after  it.  The 
objection  to  deiis,  that  the  men- 
tion of  Bacchus  is  too  abrupt; 
and,  besides,  if  munera  indicates 
anything  different  from  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse, 
the  copula  ought  to  be  expressed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  a 
comma  after  munera,  the  effect  is 
stiff  and  frigid.  In  favour  of  dii 
it  may  be  urged,  tliat  Aulus  Gel- 
Hub  recognises  this  reading  when 
he  says,  *'  In  iUo  verau  nihil 
dubium  est  qitin  {Virffilius)  dii 
scripserii  pro  diei :    HA  unera  leeti- 


tiamque  dii.  Quod  tmperiHores 
dei  leguniy  ab  insoleniid  scilicet 
vocis  istius  abhorrentes.  Sic  au- 
tem  dies,  dii,  a  veteribus  decUna- 
ium  est,  ut  fames,  fami,"  &c 
(M  A.  ix.  14.)  Perhaps  the 
most  rational  conclusion  is,  that 
Virgil  wrote  neither  dii  nor  dei 
(for  certainly  neither  has  much  to 
recommend  it),  and  that  this  is 
one  of  those  passages  which  the 
death  of  the  poet  prevented  him 
from  putting  into  a  proper  shape. 
63T  Splendida  instruitur.  *'Is 
splendidly  arrayed ;"  a  prolepsis 
here  for  ut  splendida  essei,  &c. 

639  Arte  laborata  vestes,  &c. 
"Couch  coverings  are  ihere, 
wrought  with  elaborate  art,  and 
of  rich  purple."  Supply  aidsunt 
with  vestes. 

640  Ingens  argentum,  "  Mas- 
sive silver."  We  have  given 
ingens  here  what  we  conceive  to 
be  its  true  meaning.  Wuuder- 
licb,  however,  and  Wagner,  refer 
it,  not  to  massiveness,  but  to 
abundance  of  plate. 

,645  Ascanio  ferat  hac.  "  To 
bear  these  tidings  to  Ascanius.** 
The  subjunctives  ferat  and  ducat 
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Omnis  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cura  parentis. 

Munera  prseterea,  Iliacis  erepta  minis,. 

Ferre  jubet ;  pallam  signis  auroque  rigentem, 

Et  cfrcumtextum  croceo  velamen  acantho, 

Omatus  Argivae  HelensB,  quos  ilia  Mycenis,  650 

Pergama  quum  peteret  inconcessosque  hjraenspos, 

£xtulerat,  matris  Ledse  mirabile  donum. 

Prseterea  sceptrum,  Ilione  quod  gesserat  olim, 

Maxima  natarura  Priami,  colloque  monile 

Baccatum,  et  duplicem  gemmis  auroque  coronam.        65C 


depend  on  ut  understood,  and 
wluch  is  implied,  in  fact,  in  pra- 
mittit.  This  is  the  earlier  con- 
struction, and  occupies  a  middle 
rank  betw^n  the  bare  infinitive 
and  the  expression  of  ut, 

648  Si^is  auroque,  '*  Stiffen- 
ing (to  the  view)  with  figures  and 
with  gold;"  t. «.,  with  forms  of 
human  beings,  or  representations 
of  things,  embroidered  thereon  in 
gold.  The  EngUsh  term  "cloak," 
though  commonly  adopted  as  the 
proper  translation  of  paUa,  con- 
veys no  accurate  conception  of 
the  form,  material,  or  use  of  the 
latter.  The  paUa,  as  well  as  the 
pailium  and  palliolum,  was  always 
a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  ex- 
actly, or,  at  least,  nearly  square. 
It  was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very 
form  in  which  it  was  taken  from 
the  loom,  being  made  eutirely  by 
the  weaver.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  most  common 
material  for  the  palla  was  wool. 
It  was  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  de- 
fend it  from  cold,  and  without  any 
regard  to  gracefulness  of  appear- 
ance. A  more  graceful  mode  of 
wearing  it  was  to  attach  it  by 
means  of  a  brooch,  and  allow  it 
to  hang  down  from  the  shoulders. 

649  Ei  eircumtexhan  croceo^ 


&c.  ''And  a  veil  bordered  all 
aroimd  with  the  saffron-hued 
acanthus;"  t. «.,  having  a  border 
of  yellow  acanthus  flowers  run- 
ning all  around  it.  The  acanthus 
generally  bears  a  white  flower; 
one  kind,  however,  yields  a  flower 
of  a  reddish-yellow  hue,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Virgil  alludes  here. 

650  Myeenia,  Put  here  for 
Greece  generally,  just  as  Argiva 
is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent 
merely  to  OnectB;  for  Helen  was 
of  Spartan  origm,  and  fled  with 
Paris  from  Sparta. 

661  Pergama,  &c.  "When 
she  was  seeking  Troy,  and  an 
unlawful  union;"  t.  0.,  when  she 
fled  from  her  native  Uuid  to  Troy, 
there  to  live  in  unlawful  union 
with  Paris. 

653  liione,  maxima  naiarumy 
&c  "  Ilione,  eldest  of  the 
Slaughters  of  Priam."  She  mar- 
ried Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace. 

654  Colloque  monile  baooatum, 
*' And  a  bead  necklace;"  t.  «.,  a 
necklace  consisting  of  berries^ 
small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst, 
&c.,  strung  together.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  translate  mo- 
fiile  baccaium,  "a  pearl  neck- 
lace." 

655  Et  duplicem  gemmis,  &c. 
*'And  a   diadem    double    with 
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Haec  celerans,  iter  ad  naves  teudebat  Achates. 
At  Cytherea  noyas  artes,  noya  pectore  versat 
Consilia:  ut,  faciem  mutatus  et  ora,  Cupido 
Pro  dulci  Ascanio  veniat,  donisque  furentem 
Incendat  reginam,  atque  ossibus  implicet  ignera ; 
Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam  Tyriosque  bilingues. 
Urit  atrox  Juno,  et  sub  noctem  cura  recursat. 
Ergo  his  aligerum  dictis  afi^tur  Amorem : 
Nate,  meae  vires,  mea  magna  potentia;  solus, 
Nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  Tjphoia  temnis  ; 
Ad  te  contugio,  et  supplex  tua  numina  posco. 
Frater  ut  ^neas  pelago  tuus  omnia  circum 
Litora  jactetur,  odiis  Junonis  iniquse, 
Nota  tibi;  et  nostro  doluisti  ssepe  dolore. 


660 


665 


gems  and  gold;"  i.e,,  a  golden 
diadem  adorned  with  gems. 

656  Hac  celerans,  "  Hasten- 
ing these  things,"  i,e.,  hastening 
to  procure  and  bring  these  things. 

657  Oytherect,  Consult  note 
on  y.  257. 

658  Fadem  mutahu  et  ora, 
''Changed  in  form  and  look." 
Feuiiet^  though  usually  denoting 
the  face  or  visage,  is  sometimes, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  taken 
for  the  whole  person. 

660  Otmbus  implicet  ignem, 
"Inwrap  the  fire  (of  love)  into 
her  very  bones,"  t. «.,  introduce, 
or  cause  to  enter,  &c.  Cicero 
uses  impUeare  in  a  similar  way  : 
''  Dii  vim  mam  naturis  hominum 
impUeani,**    (De  Divin.  i.  36.) 

661  BUinguee.  ''Of  double 
tongue;"  t.  e,,  the  treacherous 
Tyrians,  who  utter  words  in  two 
senses,  a  true  and  a  false  one. 
BUinguee  properly  means  "speak- 
ing two  languages."  The  bad 
faith  of  the  Carthaginians  (Pu- 
nica  fides)  became  proverbial 
among  the  Romans. 

DomvmambigiMm,   Venus  sus- 


pects the  line  of  Dido,  from  the 
specimen  of  treachery  that  Bad 
been  given  by  Pygmalion. 

662  Urit,  "Disquiets  her." 
Supply  earn, 

662  Sub  noctem.  With  the 
night."  More  literally,  "  at  the 
approach  of  night."  The  poet 
represents  the  goddess,  like  an 
ordinary  mortal,  passing  sleepless 
nights  through  anxiety  for  her 
son. 

664  Mea  vires,  mea,  &c.  "My 
strength,  my  mighty  power;"  t.^., 
true  .source  of  all  thy  mother's 
mighty  influence. 

665  Patris  summi  Tgph<na  tela, 
"  The  giant-quelling  bolts  of  the 
omnipotent  Father."  Literally, 
"the  Typho'ian  missiles;"  i.e,,the 
thunderbolts  with  which  Jupiter 
smote  down  the  monstrous  giant 
Typhosus,  when  he  warred  against 
the  skies. 

666  Tua  numina,    "  Thy  aid. " 
6G9NotatUn,    "Is  well  known 

to  thee. "  The  plural  for  the  sin- 
gular, notum  tibi  est,  in  imitation 
of  an  idiom  prevalent  among  the 
Greek  tragic  writers. 
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Hunc  Fhoenissa  tenet  Dido,  blandisque  moratur  670 

Vocibus;  et  vereor,  quo  se  Junonia  Tertant 

Hospitia :  liaud  tan  to  cessabit  cardine  rerum. 

Quocirca  capere  ante  dolis,  et  cingere  flammd 

Beginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  numine  mut^t, 

Sed  magno  ^nese  mecum  teneatur  amore.  675 

Qua  facere  id  possis,  nostram  nunc  accipe  mentem : 

Regius,  accitu  cari  genitoris,  ad  urbem 

Sidoniam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  cura, 

Dona  ferens,  pelago  et  flammis  restantia  Trojse. 

Hunc  ego,  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cytbera,  680 

Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam, 

Ne  qua  scire  doles,  mediusye  occurrere  possit: 

Tu  faciem  illius,  noctem  non  amplius  unam, 


670  Hunc.  "This  brother  of 
thine." 

671  Et  vereor y  quo^  &c.  "And 
I  fear  me,  whither  this  Junonian 
hospitality  may  be  tending;"  t.  e., 
this  hospitality  in  a  city  over 
which  Juno  presides. 

672  Haud  tanto  cessabit,  &c. 
^'She  will  not  cease  (from  her 
machinations)  in  so  critical  a  pos- 
ture of  affairs."  More  literally, 
"  at  so  important  a  hinging-point 
of  affairs." 

674  Ne  quo  se  numine  mutet. 
**  That  she  may  not  change  her 
sentiments  through  the  influence 
of  any  divinity." 

676  Qud.  "In  what  way." 
Supply  rcUione, 

677  lieffius  puer,  Ascanius,  as 
jTlnftaH  is  often  called  rejp  JEneas, 

680  Super  alta  Cythera,  &c. 
"  I  will  hide  in  my  own  sacred 
abode  in  lofty  C^thera  or  in  Ida- 
lium.'* The  preposition  super  is 
not  unfrequently  used  for  in  and 
A^  where  lofty  places  are  referred 
to.  Thus  we  have  in  Ovid: 
^Super  alta  perennis  Astra  ferar^"* 
(Met.  XV.  87^);    and  again  in 


Livy,  "  Castris  super  ripam  posi- 
^"  (xxi.  5).  On  the  other  hand, 
sub  is  similarly  used  in  speaking 
of  low  situations,  as,  for  example, 
of  valleys;  thus,  "Vidimus  ob^ 
scuris  primam  sub  vallibus  ur^ 
bem''  (Virff,  Mn.  ix.  244). 

Cythera^  The  Greek  accusa- 
tive plural.  Cythera  was  an 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  the 
south  of  Laconia.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  fable  as  having  received 
Venus  on  her  rising  from  the  sea, 
and  hence  was  sacred  to  her. 

681  Idalium,  A  mountain  and 
grove  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
sacred  to  Venus. 

682  Ne  qud  scire  dolos,  &c 
"  That  he  may  not  in  any  way 
be  able  to  learn  our  stratagem,,  or 
present  himself  in  the  very  midst 
of  it."  More  literally,  "come  in 
contact  with  us,"  "meet  us," 
and  thereby  disconcert  our 
schemes. 

683  Falle  faciem.  "Counter- 
feit his  form,"  a  concise  mode  of 
speaking  for  faciem  ejus  simu^ 
lando  falle,  "  deceive  by  assum- 
ing his  form." 
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Falle  dolo,  et  notos  pueri  puer  indue  vultus; 

Ut,  quum  te  gremio  accipiet  laetissima  Dido  685 

Regdes  inter  mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum, 

Quum  dabit  amplexus,  atque  oscula  dulcia  figet, 

Occultum  inspire*  ignem,  fallasque  yeneno. 

Paret  Amor  dictis  caras  genetricis,  et  alas 

Exuit,  et  gressu  gaudens  incedit  luli.  690 

At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 

Irrigat,  et  fotum  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 

Idaliae  lucos;  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium 

Floribus  et  duld  adspirans  complectitur  ambrfi. 

Jamque  ibat,  dicto  parens,  et  dona  Cupido  605 

Regia  portabat  Tjriis,  duce  Isetus  Achate. 

Quum  venit,  aulseis  jam  se  regina  superbis 

Aurea  composuit  spondS,  mediamque  locavit. 


»* 


«84  Puer.    "A  boy  thyself! 

^6  Laticemque  Lyaum^  ''And 
the  liquor  of  Lyseus;"  t.e.,  wine. 
Bacchus  was  called  Lyceus^  in 
Greek  Avaior,  from  Xvo),  "  to  re- 
lease," or  "  free,"  because  he 
frees  the  mind  from  cares. 

691  Ascanio  placidaniy  &c. 
^'Bedews  with  placid  sleep  the 
limbs  of  Ascanius."  The  expres- 
rion,  irrigai  per  membra  quietem, 
is  poetic  for  irrigat  membra  quiete. 
Sleep  descends  upon  Ascanius 
with  its  refreshing  influence  like 
the  dew  of  the  night  upon  the 
face  of  nature.  Hence  a  Greek 
poet  would  speak  of  vyp^s  vttvos, 
"humid  sleep." 

692  Fotum,  "Cherished." 
Voius  is  compared  to  a  fond 
parent  cherishing  her  ofifspring  in 
ner  bosom. 

693  Amaracus.  The  perfume 
of  the  amarcums  (sweet-marjoram) 
is  said  to  produce  sleep,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  CH.  N,  xxi.  11), 
the  best  grew  in  Cyprus,  whither 
Ascanius  is  now  conveyed.    Ob« 


serve  the  beautiful  image  in  at* 
pirans:  the  flower  breathes  upon 
the  boy,  and  steeps  his  senses  in 
repose. 

697  AuUns  jam  se  reginay  &c. 
"The  queen  has  already  taken 
her  seat  on  a  golden  couch 
(adorned)  with  rich  coverings, 
and  has  placed  herself  in  the 
midst."  Not,  as  some  maintain, 
on  the  middle  seat  or  reclining- 
place  of  the  couch,  the  seats  on 
either  side  of  her  being  intended 
respectively  for  ^neas  and  the 
fal»B  Ascanius;  but,  simply,  oc- 
cupying what  would  be  in  moiiem 
parlance  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  the  couches  for  the  guests, 
both  Trojans  and  Tyrians,  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  and  extend- 
ing down  the  hall. 

Aulais.  By  these  are  here 
meant,  not  hangings,  but  couch- 
coverings,  or  vestes  stragulas. 

698  Aured,  To  be  pronouncedL 
hi  scanning,  as  a  dissvUable,  auriS. 

Spondd,  Pn^riy  the  open 
side  of  the  couch,  at  which  per- 
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Jam  pater  ^neas,  et  jam  Trojanaguventus 
Conveniimt,  stratoque  super  discumbitur  ostro. 
Daht  famuli  manibus  Ijmphas,  Cereremque  canistris 
Expediunt,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantilia  villis. 
Quinquaginta  intus  famuIsB,  quibus  ordine  longo 
Gura  penum  struere,  et  flam  mis  adolere  Penates; 


700 


sons  entered.     It  is  here  put  for 
the  couch  itself. 
Locifvit,     Supply  sese, 

700  StreUoque  super,  &,c.  '^And 
ledine  upon  the  outspread  pur- 
ple;*' i.e.,  upon  the  couches  over 
which  are  spread  purple  couilter- 
panes,  or  vestes  stre^ula.  Lite- 
rally, **  it  is  reclined  (by  them)." 
Obserre  the  force  of  dis  in  dis- 
eiimhUur,  as  referring  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  guests  on  the 
different  couches.  The  poet  here 
speaks  in  accordance  with  Roman 
customs.  This  people  reclined 
at  their  meals.  On  each  couch 
there  were  commonly  three  per- 
sons.    They  lay  with  the  upper 

'  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the 
left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised, 
the  back  supported  by  cushions, 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at 
fall  length,  or  a  little  bent;  the 
feet  of  the  first  behind  the  hack 
of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind 
the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pil- 
low between  each.  When  they 
ate,  they  raised  themselves  on 
thcar  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the 
li^t  hand.  'A  banqueting-room 
generally  contained  three  couches 
(rptis  ickivai),  holding  nine  guests, 
and,  from  the  number  of  couches, 
was  called  triclinium. 

701  Dant  famuli,  &c.  Water 
is  carried  around  for  cleansing 
the  hands  of  the  guests  previous 
to  eating.  It  was  poured  from  a 
ewer  upon  the  hands  of  the  per- 
•OO)  a  basin  being  held  under. 


Cereremque  canistrity  Ac, 
^'And  supply  bread  from  bas- 
kets.'* Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
husbandry,  is  here  put  by  meto- 
nymy for  bread.  *■  The  loaves  of 
the  ancients  were  generally  cir- 
cular, and  more  or  less  flat. 

702  Tonsisque  feruniy  &c. 
''And  bring  towels  with  shorn 
nap."  The  mantilia  here  meant 
were  woollen,  with  a  soft  and 
even  nap.  They  were  intended 
for  drying  the  hands  after  wash- 
ing, and  also  to  answer  as  nap- 
kins. They  would  be  particu- 
larly needful  in  the  latter  case, 
as  the  ancients  ate  with  their 
fingers. 

703  Intus.  ''In  the  interior 
of  the  mansion."  Intus  here 
marks  the  place  where  the  culi- 
nary operations  were  conducted. 

704  Penum  struere,  etjlammisy 
&c.  "  To  arrange  the  food  for  • 
culinary  purposes,  and  enlarge 
the  auspicious  influence  of  the 
Penates  by  means  of  fires  at  the 
hearth;'*  t.^.,  to  bring  out  the 
family-stores  from  the  penus,  and 
cook  the  viands  at  the  hearth. 
The  Penates  presided  over  the 
penuSy  or  general  receptacle  of 
family-stores.  They  were  sup- 
posed also  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  those  operations  by  which 
food  was  rendered  more  available 
for  human  purposes;  operations, 
namely,  of  a  culinary  nature,  by 
which  the  extent  of  their  bene- 
ficial superintendence  wo\x\^  \^ 
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Centum  alia»,  tptidemque  pares  aetate  ministri, 
Qui  dapibus  mensas  oneront,  et  pocula  ponant. 
Nee  non  et  Tjrii  per  limina  Iseta  frequentes 
Convenere,  tor  is  jussi  discumbere  pictis. 
Mirantur  dona  ^nece;  mirantur  lulum, 
Flagrantesque  dei  yultus,  simulataque  verba, 
Paliamque,  et  pictum  croceo  velamen  acantho. 
Praecipue  infelix,  pesti  derota  futurse, 
Expleri  mentem  nequit,  ardescitque  tuendo, 
Phoeuissa,  et  pariter  puero  donisque  moyetur. 
Ille,  ubi  complexu  JEneso  coUoque  pependit, 
Et  magnum  falsi  implevit  genitoris  amorem, 
Reginam  petit:  base  oculis,  bsec  pectore  toto 
Haeret,  et  interdum  gremio  foTet;  inscia  Dido, 
Insidat  quantus  miserse  deus!     At  memor  ille 


greatly  enlarged.  This  idea  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  achlere,  which  is 
used  here  iu  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  Moretum  of  Vir- 
gil, V.  37,  seq.  : 
"Hanc  vocctt  atque  arsura  focis 

imponere  ligna 
Imperaty  et  flammis  gelidos  adolere 

liquores.*^ 
Here  gelidos  adolere  liquores 
means  '*  to  render  the  cold  water 
more  available,*'  *Ho  increase  its 
usefulness,*'  ''to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  action.**  The  same 
idea  is  involved  in  such  phrases 
as  adolere  verbenas,  thwa,  hos" 
"tiam,  &c,  to  make  the  vervain, 
the  frankincense,  the  victim,  have 
a  more  enlarged  action  or  influ- 
ence; in  other  words,  to  bum 
them  on  the  altar,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  enlarge  their  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  convert  them  into  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods.  Com- 
pare Klauseuy  jiEneas  und  die  Pe- 
naten,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 

706  Qui  onereni  .  .  .  ponant. 
Equivalent  to  quibus  cura  est  ut 
onereni  .  •  •  p(numt*    Hence  we 


see  why  the  subjunctive  ii 
ferable  here  to  the  indici^v 

708  Toris  pictis.  "  Oi 
embroidered  couches.**  Pi 
a  beautiful  epithet  here,  met 
literally,  "  painted  ;'^•.c.,  \ 
needle. 

710  Flagrantesque  dei  v 
''And  the  glowing  countenai 
the  god.**  The  reference  if 
ticularly  to  the  sparkling  i 
the  eyes. 

713  Expleri  mentem  n 
"Cannot  be  satisfied  in  m 
!.«.,  cannot  sate  the  feeling: 
disquiet  her. 

716  Falsi  parentis,   "of 
who  was  not  his  parent.*' 
rally,  '*  of  his  false  parent.* 

n^  Inscia  Dido,  Slc,  " 
Dido  being  ignorant  how  m 
a  god  is  settling  down  upoi 
a  wretched  one;*'  t.  e.,  is  be 
down  upon  her  with  all  his  p 
We  have  placed  a  semicolon 
fovet,  so  as  to  make  a  new  c 
commence  with  insda. 
gives  a  more  forcible  tui 
the  sentence  than  the  coi 
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Matris  Addaliiey  panllatim  abolere  Sjchasum  7^ 

Incipit,  et  yiro  tentat  prasyertere  amore 
Jampridem  resides  animos,  desuetaque  corda. 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remotas; 
Crateras  magnos  stataunt,  et  yina  coronant. 
Fit  strepitus  tectis,  yocemque  per  ampla  yolutant         725 
Atria:  dependent  Ijchni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi,  et  noctem  flammis  fimalia  yincunt 
Hie  regina  grayem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit 


pdnting,  namely,  a  comma  after 
fooet, 

720  AcidaluB,  Venus  was  call- 
ed Acidalia,  from  ft  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotiay  winch  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  in  which  the  Graces,  her 
hanfd-maids,  were  wont  to  hathe. 

Abolere  SycJ^mum,  "  To  ef&ce 
(from  her  bosom  the  ima^  of) 
SychsBus.** 

721  Et  vivo  tenUU,  &o.  ''And 
itriyes  to  preoccupy  with  a  living 
love  her  feelings  long  since  un- 
moved by  passion,  and  her  heart 
(long)  unaccustoined  to  its  con- 
trol" 

723  Menta  is  here  merely 
cqnivalent  to  dapes^  and  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the 
HiHneric  custom  of  removing  the 
labke  themselvesL  In  verse  736, 
Dido  pours  out  a  libation  upon 
the  table  still  remaining  before 
her. 

724  CraierM  magnos  staiuunt 
'^They  set  down  large  mixers." 
The  crater  was  a  vessel  in  which 
the  wine,  according  to  the  custom 
ot  the  ancients,  who  very  seldom 
drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  from  which  the  cups 
were  filled.  The  liquid  was  con- 
rtjed  from  the  crater  into  the 
dtmking-eupfl  by  means  <^  a  cyo' 
•XIm,  or  small  ladle. 

Et  vmm  eoronant.   ''And  crown 


the  wine;"  t*  tf.,  deck  with  gar- 
lands the  mixer  containing  the 
liquor.  Buttmann,  in  Ms  Lex- 
ilogus  (p.  293-4,  Enff.  TransL)^ 
has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that 
we  are-  not,  in  rendering  these 
words,  to  think  of  the  Homeric 
€7riaTf<l>€(T6ai  TroroiOy  "to  fiU 
high  with  wine,"  since  Virgil,  in 
that  case,  would  have  written 
vinoque  coronant* 

725  Strepitus.  The  noise  of 
many  voices  engaged  in  conver** 
sation. 

726  Dependent  fychni,  &c. 
"  Blazing  lamps  hang  down  from 
the  fretted  ceilings  overlaid  with 
gold."  The  ceiUngs  of  the  Rop 
man  houses  seem  originally  to 
have  been  left  uncovered,  the 
beams  which  supported  the  roof, 
or  the  upper  story,  being  visible. 
Afterwards  planks  were  placed 
across  these  beams,  at  certain 
intervals,  leaving  hollow  spaces 
called  lacunariOf  or  kigtiearia, 
which  were  frequently  covered 
with  gold  and  ivory,  and  some- 
times with  paintings. 

728  Gravem  gemmis  auroque 
.  .  .  •  pateram,  "A  bowl  heavy 
with  gems  and  gold;"  t.^.,  a 
golden  patera  studded  with  gems. 
The  patera  was  a  broad  and  com- 
paratively shallow  bowl,  used  for 
libations,  and  also  for  drinking 
out  of  at  banquets. 
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Impleyitque  mero  pateram,  quam  Belos,  et  omnes 

A  Belo  soliti.     Turn  facta  silentia  tectis:  730 

Jupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur, 

Hunc  Isetum  Tyriisque  diem  Trojaque  profectis 

Esse  velis,  nostrosque  hujus  meminisse  minores. 

Adsit  Isetitiae  Bacchus  dator,  et  bona  Juno: 

Et  vos,  O,  coetum,  Tyrii!  celebrate  faventes.  735 

Dixit,  et  in  mensam  laticum  libavit  honorem, 
Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore : 
Turn  Bitiae  dedit  increpitans;  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro; 
Post,  alii  proceres.     Cithara  crinitus  lopas  *J40 


^29  Impleviique  mero,  Slc,  Un- 
mixed wine  {mero)  was  always 
used  for  libations, 

J^eliu.  Not  the  father  of  Dido, 
but  a  distant  ancestor,  and  pro- 
bably the  founder  of  the  line. 

Et  omnes  a  BeUi"  ''And  all 
from  Belus  (downward);"  t. «., 
all  his  descendants. 

730  Soliti,  "  Were  wont  to 
fill."     Supply  implere. 

731  Jupiter,  Dido  here  offers 
up  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  as  the  god 
of  hospitality. 

Hospitibus.  ''To  those  who 
are  connected  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality;" ue.y  to  both  guest  and 
4ost. 

733  Nosirotqfte  hujus,  &c. 
"  And  that  our  descen^nts  may 
hold  this  (same  day)  in  their 
remembrance;"  i,e.,  may  remem- 
ber to  celebrate  it  as  often  as  it 
returns.  With  minores  supply 
natu, 

735  Ccetum,  "The  present 
meeting." 

Faventes.  "  With  favouring 
■feelings." 

.  736  Et  in  mensam  kUicum,  &c. 
'"  And  poured  out  upon  the  table 
a  libatioD  of  the  honouring  Uquor; 


»» 


i.e.,  of  wine,  the  liquor  wont  to  be 
poured  out  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

737  Libato.  "The  libation 
haying  been  made;  i.e,,  a  part  of 
the  wine  having  been  thus  poured 
out.     With  libato  supply  vino, 

Summo  tenus  attigit  ore,  "  She 
touched  (the  remaining  contents 
of  the  bowl)  with  the  tip  of  her 
Kps." 

738  Increpitans.  "With  a  chid- 


ing 


aur;" 


!.«.,  with  the  air  and 


manner  of  one  playfully  chiding 
him  for  his  apparent  delay,  and 
conyeying  a  challenge,  as  it  were, 
to  dnon  tiie  cup. 

Impiger  hausit.  "Not  slowly 
drained." 

739  Et  pleno  se  proluit  auro, 
"And  drenched  himself  with  the 
contents  of  the  fall  golden  cup." 
Proluere  se  vino  is  analogous  to 
vino  profundi,  or  madere.*  Com- 
pare Horace  {Sat.  i.  5, 16),  muUd 
prolutus  vappd,  "  drenched  with 
plenty  of  poor  wine." 

740  dthard  crimtus  lopas.  See, 
"  The  long-haired  lopas,  with  his 
golden  lyre,  pours  forth  in  loud 
song  what  things  mightiest  Atlas 
had  taught  him."  Some  editions 
read  quern  maximus  Atlas,  -&c.y 
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Penonat  anrata,  docuit  qusB  maximos  Atlas. 
Hie  canit  errantem  lunam,  solisque  labores: 
Unde  hominum  genus,  et  pecudes;  iinde  imber,et  ignes; 
Aretumm,  pluyiasque  Hjadas,  geminosque  Triones; 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles  745 

Hibemi,  yel  quse  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 
Ingemiiiant  plausu  Tjrii,  Troesque  sequuntur. 
Nee  non  et  yario  noctem  sermone  trahebat 
Infelix  Dido,  longumque  bibebat  amorem, 
Malta  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hectore  multa:      7^0 
Nunc,  quibus  Aurorse  yenisset  filius  armis; 


''whom  mightiest  AtUs  had 
taught;"  but  the  words  '^lopas 
cU&rd penonat**  require  an  ac- 
euaatiye  of  the  object,  not  of  the 
Bobject.  Singers  at  banquets  ge- 
nen^y  wore  their  hair  long,  in 
imitation  of  Apollo. 

741  Maximua  Atlat,  Atlas, 
king  of  Mauritania,  was  cele- 
bnUbed  in  fable  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
also  for  his  inyention  of  the  sphere. 
In  this  way  some  explained  the 
other  fable  of  his  supporting  the 
heavens. 

742  Errantem  lunam,  ''Of 
the  wandering  moon  ;**  t.«.,  of  the 
path  described  by  the  moon  in 
the  heavens. 

Solisque  laboret,  "  And  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun;"  «.«.,  eclipses 
and  their  causes. 

74^  Iffnes,  "The  fires  of  hea- 
ven;" i,e.,  the  lightning. 

744  Aretumm,  Arcturus  is  a 
star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  (Sptcros,  ovpd\  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Bodtes. 

Pluviaague  Hyadas,  "And  the 
runy  Hyades. "  The  Hyades  are 
stars  at  the  head  of  tiie  Bull, 
whope  setting,  both  in  the  evening 
and  morning  twilight,  was  a  sure 
harUngerofzainyweather.  Their 


number  is  variously  given;  most 
conunonly,  however,  as  seven. 
The  name  Hyades  fYadcf)  is 
derived  from  vo,  "  to  rain." 

Oeminosque  Triones.  "  And 
the  two  Bears;"  Le.,  the  Greater 
and  the  Less.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  Triones  is  "  the  ploughing 
oxen,"  this  being  the  name  more 
commonly  applied  to  the  two 
bears  by  the  Romans.  Hence 
SeptemtriOf  andalaoSeptemtriones, 
"the  North;"  t. e.,  the  seven 
stars,  or  oxen  (triones)^  forming 
the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear,  near  the  North  Pole. 

745  Quid  tantum  Oceano,  &c.; 
Le.y  why  the  days  are  so  short  in 
winter,  and  the  nights  so  Ions. 

747  Inffeminant  plausu.  '' Re* 
double  tbeir  plaudits."  More 
poetical  and  elegant  than  inffetni- 
nant  plausum, 

751  Aurorm  JUius,  Memnon, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Ser- 
vius  says  that  the  arms  of  Mem- 
non were  fabricated  by  Vulcan, 
but  this  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
grammarians.  Dido*s  curiosity 
was  excited  by  Menmon*s  havine 
come  from  the  remotest  East,  and 
she  was  anxious  merely  to  ascer- 
taiu  his  particular  costume. 
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Nunc,  quales  DioAedis  equi;  nnxtc,  quantus  Achilles. 
Immo  age,  et  a  primi  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 
Insidias,  inquit,  D^nafim,  casusque  tuorum, 
Eiroresque  tnos:  nam  te  jam  septima  portat  *J5!) 

Omnibus  errantem  terns  et  fluctibus  sestas. 


'J62IHomedi8eqm,  The  horses 
of  Rhesus,  which  had  been  car- 


ried  off  by  Diomede.    Consnlt  1. 
472. 
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CONTICUERE  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant; 
Inde  toro  pater  ^neas  sic  orsus  ab  alto: 
InfiEaidum,  Begina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem; 
Trojanas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Eru'^rint  Danai :  qnseque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fiii.     Quis,  talia  fando, 
Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  afut  duri  miles  Ulixi, 
Temperet  a  lacrimis?  et  jam  Aox  humida  coelo     • 


1  Conticuere  amnes,  &6.  The 
Mrist  c4mticu^e  denotes  an  in- 
stantaneous result;  the  imperfect, 
tenebant,  a  contxniied  aetioA:.  The 
idiole  assemfbly  became  straight- 
way silent,  on  the  queen^s  ex- 
pressing her  wiAh  io  hear  the 
narrative  of  .^neas,  and,  direct- 
ing their  looks  towards  the  hero, 
remained  gazing  in  eager  expec- 
tation of  the  forthcoming  recital. 

Inienti.  Mueh  stronger  than 
aitenH  would  hare  been.  The 
latter  is  merely  opposed  to  ne^li- 
geniet;  whereas,  the  former  is 
a  metaphorical  expression,  bor- 
rowed ftam  the  bending  of  a  bow, 
and  indieates,  therefore,  an  eager 
degree  of  attention. 

2  Alto.  The  couches  of  the 
ancients,  ait  banquets,  were  ge- 
nerally high,  in  orider  to  display  to 
more  advantage  the  rich  cover- 
ings and  other  ornaments,  and 
were  ascended  by  means  of  a 
bench  or  steps.  .^Bneas  begins 
his  narratire  while  recUning  on 
<Mie«f  these. 


4  UL     "To  tell  how." 

5  Quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
&c  "  As  well  as  those  most 
afflicting  scenes  which  I  myself 
beheld,  and  of  which  I  formed  a 
large  part;**  t.  e,,  and  in  which  I 
personally  took  a  conspicuous 
share. 

6  Talia  fando,  &o.  "  While  re- 
lating such  things.  **  Observe  the 
unusual  emplbyment  of  the  gef- 
rund,  equivalent ,  to  qwim  talia 
fatur, 

7  Mprmidonum,  &c.  The  Myr* 
midones  and  Bolopes  were  bol9i 
Thessalian  tribes  under  the  sway 
of  Achilles^  and  forming  part  m 
his  forces  before  Troy.  The 
Dolopes  were  imder  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Phoenix,  the 
friend  and  former  preceptor  of 
the  son  of  Peleus. 

8  Temperet,  "Can  refrain." 
Supply  sibi.  Observe  the  differ- 
ence between  iemperare  with  the 
accusative,  ^'to  regulate,'*  and 
iemperare  with  the  dative,  "to 
restrain.** 
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Prascipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 

Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros,  10 

Et  breviter  Trojse  supremum  audire  laborem; 

Quamquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit, 

Incipiam.     Fracti  bello,  fatisque  repulsi, 

Ductores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 

Instar  montis  equum,  divina  Palladis  arte,  15 

iBdificant,  sectaque  intexunt  abiete  costas. 

Yotum  pro  reditu  simulant :  ea  fama  vagatur. 


9  PrtBcipitaU  *' Rushes  down- 
ward." Supply  86.  Night  is  here 
personified,  and,  like  the  sun, 
moves  through  the  heavens  in  a 
chariot.  Her  course  is  from  east 
to  west,'  along  an  imaginary  arc, 
or  semicircle,  the  middle  point  of 
which  is  the  zenith,  or  the  part  of 
the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads.  The  first  half  of  her 
course  is  an  ascending,  the  latter 
half  a  descending  one,  and  on 
completing  her  route  she  plunges 
with  her  car  into  the  western 
ocean.  Pracipitat  here  refers  to 
the  latter  half  .of  her  '  course, 
when  the  chariot  of  night  plunges 
-downward,  after  leaving  the  ze- 
nith, and  hence  the  time  indicated 
-by  the  words  of  ^neas  is  shortly 
after  midnight. 

Cadentia  sidera,  &c.  ''The 
-sinking  stars,"  not  "setting." 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  merely  this,  that  the  stars 
bad  now  passed  the  meridian, 
and  commenced  their  downward 
course;  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  now  past  midnight.  Ruseus, 
therefore,  is  entirely  wrong  in 
making  ^neas  not  begin  his  story 
until  the  stars  were  setting,  that 
is,  until  near  break  of  day.  As 
the  narrative  is  a  long  one,  and 
occupies  two  books,  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  concluded  un- 
til broad  daylight,  which  would 


be  inconsistent  with   the    com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  book. 

10  Cognoscere,  "To  become 
acquainted  with."  The  infinitive 
is  here  employed,  by  a  Greecism, 
for  what,  in  prose,  would  be  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund,  cognos* 
cendiy  "of  becoming  acquainted 
with. "  So  in  the  next  line,  audire 
foir  audiendi. 

12  Refugit  is  here  employed, 
not,  as  Servius  thinks,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  aa  the 
aorist,  to  denote  what  is  habitual 
and  customary.  It  is  equivalent, 
therefore,  in  fiiust,  to  refugere 
soletf  "  habitually  shrinks  back." 

13  Incipiam,  "I  (neverthe- 
less) will  begin."     Supply  tosn^ti. 

Fatisque  repulsi,  "And  re- 
pelled by  the  Fates;"  i.e.^  in 
their  every  attempt  to  take  the 
city.  It  was  fated  that  Troy 
should  not  be  taken  until  after  a 
siege  of  nine  years. 

]  5  Instar  montis.  "As  vast  as 
a  mountain."  Consult  note  on 
book  vi.  1.  86b, 

16  Sectd  abiete,  "  With  cut 
fir;"  t.«.,  with  planks  of  fir.  Abi' 
ete  nmst  be  pronounced  here  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  ab^iite, 

1 7  Vbtum  pro  reditu  simuiani. 
"  They  pretend  that  it  has  been 
vowed  for  a  (safe)  return;"  i.  e., 
that  it  is  a  votive  offering  to  Mi- 
nerva, intended  to  propitiate  the 
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Hue,  delecta  viriim  sortiti  corpora,  furtim 
Includunt  cssco  lateri,  penitusque  caremas 
Ingentes  uterumque  armato  milite  complent. 
Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos,  notissima  fama 
Insula,  diyes  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant; 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  carinis: 
Hue  se  prorecti  deserto  in  litore  eondunt. 
Nos  abiisse  rati,  et  rento  petiisse  M jcenas. 
Ergo  omnis  longo  solvit  se  Teueria  luctu: 
Panduntnr  portas;  jurat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra 
Desertosque  yidere  locos  litusque  relictum. 


20 


25 


goddess,  and  secure  a  favourable 
zetom  to  their  homes.  Votum 
here  is  not  a  noun,  but  is  put  for 
v^um  esse,  as  referring  to  equum. 

18  Hue  delecta  virum,  &c. 
''Hither,  having  selected  them 
by  lot,  (ihey  bring,  and)  shut  up 
within  its  dark  sides  chosen  war- 
riors.*' Literally, ''chosen  bodies 
of  warriors.  *'  Observe  the  double 
construction  in  hue  includunt ,  im- 
plying a  bringing  to,  and  shutting 
up  within. 

20  Arnuito milite,  "With  armed 
soldiery."  This  story  of  the 
wooden  horse  was  derived  from 
the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  Cyclic 
j)oets;  but  the  skill  with  which 
Virgil  has  raised  this  idle  fiction 
into  importance  is,  as  Symmons 
remarks,  worthy  of  all  praise. 

21  £!8t  in  conspectu  Tenedos, 
"  There  lies  in  view  (of  the  Tro- 
jan land)  Tenedos."  The  dis- 
tance between  this  island  and  the 
mainland  is  only  forty  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  four  and  a  half 
miles. 

Notissima  famd,  Heyne  re- 
fers these  words  to  the  reputation 
which  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  procured  for 
tile  island.  The  poet,  however, 
would  rather  seem  to  have  had  in 


view  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  later  times,  when  the  island  had 
become  conspicuous  in  the  songs 
of  the  posthomeric  bards. 

22  Dives  opum,  Heyne  thinks 
that  there  is  here  a  particular  ri'- 
ference  to  the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  allusion,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  more  general  one,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  inhalJitants. 

25  Nos  abiisse  rati,  &c.  "We 
concluded  that  they  were  gone." 
Supply  nos  rati  sumus  eos  abiisse, 

Mycenas.  By  synecdoche,  for 
Greece  in  general :  the  capital  of 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  for 
the  whole  country  whence  his 
forces  came. 

26  Omnis  Teueria.  "  All 
Troy."  Servius  supplies  gens; 
Heyne,  regio.  The  former  is 
preferable.  The  country  itself  was 
generally  called  after  Dardanus; 
the  people  themselves,  after  Teu- 
cer,  son  of  the  river-god  Scaman- 
der. 

27  Dorica  castra,  "  The  Gre- 
cian camp."  A  more  euphoni- 
ous reading  would  have  been 
Doria  castra,  Virgil  here  fol- 
lows the  later  and  posthomeric 
poets,  in  making  Dorica  equiva- 
lent to  Grceca.  Homer  calls  the 
Greeks  by  the  genetaX  nasoa  cA 
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Hie  Dolopum  manu$,  liic  ssevus  tendebat  Achilles; 
Classibus  hie  locus;  hie  acie  certar^  solebant. 
Pars  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale  Minervte, 
Et  molem  mirantor  equi;  primusque  Thjmoetes 
Daci  intra  muros  hortatur,  et  arce  locari; 
Sive  dolo,  seu  jam  Trojse  sic  fata  ferebant. 


30 


Achat,  Argivi,  and  Danaiy  but 
never  by  that  of  Dorians;  and 
the  reason  is  becaose  the  Ddeit 
race  did  not  become  a  ruling 
power  in  Greece  until  eighty  years 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  when  they 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus  along 
with  the  Heraclidse. 

29  Dolopum,  The  Dolopians 
are  not  mentioned  by  Homer 
among  the  forces  of  Achilles; 
still,  however,  as  we  learn  from 
Eustathius,  they  formed  part  of 
his  troops.  They  were  under  the 
sway  of  Peleus,  and,  as  we  have 
alr^^y  remarked  in  a  previous 
note,  were  led  to  the  Trojan  war 
isy  Phoenix.  Virgil,  in  the  con- 
spicuous mention  which  he  makes 
of  them,  appears  to  have  followed 
some  posthomeric  legend. 

Tendebat.  "Lay  encamped.*' 
Literally,  '^stretched  their  tents." 
Supply  tentorict.  There  is  an 
nnachronism  in  tendebat.  The 
Grecian  troops  at  Troy  were  ia 
huts,  not  in  tents. 

30  Classibus  hie  locus,  "  Here 
was  the  naval  encampment."  The 
Greeks,  alter  landing,  drew  their 
vessels  up  on  shore,  and  sur- 
rounded them  on  the  land  side 
witii  a  rampart.  Classibus  pro- 
perly denotes  here  the  armaments 
of  the  several  tribes  and  commu- 
nities, as  forming,  in  the  aggre- 
giate,  the  main  fleet. 

Hie  acie  certare  solebant,  "Here 
(the  respective  armies)  were  wont 
to  contend  in  battle  array.*'   The 


common  text  has  acies,  but  acie 
is  much  more  elegant  aiid  spirited. 

31  Some  critics  think  that  stu^ 
pet  and  miraniur  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but  they  forget 
tiiat  the  poet  does  not  mean  to 
indicate  contemporaneous,  but  suc- 
cessive emotions.  The  feeling  of 
stupid  amazement  comes  first,  and 
then  that  of  active  wonder  suc- 
ceeds. 

32  ThymcBtes,  Servius  cites  a 
legend  to  the  following  effect ;  It 
had  been  predicted  that'  a  boy 
should  be  bom  on  a  certain  day, 
who  would  prove  the  ruin  of  Troy. 
On  the  day  fixed  by  this  pro- 
phecy, both  the  wife  of  ThymoB^ 
tes,  and  Hecuba,  Priam's  que^ 
were  delivered  of  sons,  and  the 
monarch  immediately  thereiqion 
ordered  the  wife  and  clrild  di 
Thymoetes  to  be  put  to  death, 
which  was  liocordingly  done. 
Hence  Thymoetes,  on  ms  occtf^ 
sion  mentioned  in  the  text^  was 
actuated  in  the  advice  wfaicb  he 
gave  by  a  desire  of  vengeance. 

33  Dudintra  mwos.  The  in- 
finitive dud  is  here  put  for  ut 
ducatur.  So  locari  for  ut  heetur, 
Virgil  makes  the  Trojans  dist>lay 
somewhat  more  wisdom  than  Ho* 
mer  ascribes  to  them  on  this  oc- 
caaon.  With  the  former,  they 
deliberate  before  the  horse  enters 
the  city ;  with  the  latter,  after  it 
has  reached  the  citadel,  (fidjfsi. 
viii.  504,  seqq,) 
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At  Capjs,  et  quolnm  melior  sententia  menti,  35 

Aut  pelago  Danaum  insidias,  snapectaque  dona, 
Prsecipitare  jubent,  subjectisque  urere  flainmis; 
Aut  terebrare  caras  uteri  et  tentare  latebrag, 
Scinditur  incertum  studia  in  contraria  vulgus. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes,  magn&  comitante  catenrft,      40 
Laocoon  ardens  summd  decurrit  ab  area ; 
Et  prcKml:  O  miseri!  quae  tanta  insania,  cires? 
Creditis  avectos  hastes?  aut  ulla  putatis 
Dona  carere  dolis  Danaum  ?  sic  notus  Ulixes  ? 
Aut  hoc  indusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi,  4ft 

Aut  hsde  in  nostrois  fabricata  est  macbina  muros^ 
Inspectura  domosi,  renttrraque  dcisruper  ui'bi; 
Aut  aliquis  latet  error:  equo  ne  credite,  Teucri. 
Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 


Aree  heart.  Heyne  thinks 
this  means  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva in  the  citadel.  The  «ze 
of  the  horse,  however,  militates 
against  such  an  idea. 

35  Capjfs,  Already  mentioned 
among  the  followers  of  .tineas,  in 
1183. 

37  Subjectisque.  We  have 
retained  t\aa  reading  with  Wag- 
ner, in  place  of  subjeetisve,  which 
18  adopted  by  Hunter,  Voss,  and 
others.  The  copulative  is  here 
peifectly  correct,  the  proposition 
being  twofold,  either  to  destroy  or 
bore  through  the  horse,  and  the 
first  part  being  subdivided  into 
destruction  by  water  and  by  fire. 
(Consalt  WugneTy  Quasi,  Vxrg. 
xxxir.  1.) 

38  Teniare.  literally,  <'to  make 
trial  of,*'  is  here  elegantly  used 
iat  e*T^ofrare, 

40  Primus  ante  omnes,  ''First 
before  all.'*  Alluding  to  the 
crowd  that  followed  him. 

42  Etprocul.  ''And  while  yet 
aiar  (exclaims).^' 

43  Ateetos,       "Have   been 


(C 


Is 


)»» 


wafted  away;"  t.  e.,  have  sailed 
away  to  Greece. 

44  Sic  notus  Ulixes  9 
Ulysses  thus  known  to  you?"  t.  e., 
do  you  know  so  little  of  the  deep 
and  crafty  character  of  Ulysses, 
as  to  suppose  that  he  would  allow 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  to 
pass  unimproved  ? 

47  Inspectura  domosy  See,  The 
idea  is  borrowed  from  some  large 
military  engiue,  or  tower,  which 
is  filled  with  men  and  brought 
near  to  some  city.  They  who  are 
within  this  machine  obtain  first  a 
view  of  the  place  from  their  high 
position,  and  then,  by  means  of 
small  bridges  {pontes),  descend 
upon  ^e  city  walls.  Somewhat 
in  a  similar  way  the  armed 
men  in  the  belly  of  the  horse 
will  descend  upon  the  city  of 
Troy. 

.  48  Aut  aiiquis  latet  error,  '*0r 
else  some  other  guile  hirks  within 
it."  Observe  the  usage  here  of 
aiiquis  for  aiius  quis, 

49  Et  dona  ferentes.  /'Even 
when  bringing  gifts  f*'  (•e.fUnU^ 
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Sic  fatus,  validis  ingentem  viribus  hastam  50 

In  latas,  inque  feri  cunram  compagibus  alvum, 

Contorsit.     Stetit  ilia  tremens,  nteroque  recusso 

Insonuere  cavse  gemitumque  dedere  cavem^. 

Et,  si  fata  deum,  si  mens  non  IsBva  fuisset, 

Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  fcedare  latebras;  55 

Trojaque  nunc  staret,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres. 

Ecce !  manus  juvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctum 
Pastores  magno  ad  regem  clamore  trahebant 
Dardanidse:  qui  se  ignotum  renientibus  ultro, 
Hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret,  Trojamque  aperiret  Achivis,       60 
Obtulerat,  fidens  animi,  atque  iu  utrumque  paratus, 
Seu  yersare  dolos,  seu  certSB  occfumbere  morti. 


the  gods,  or  even  when  wearing 
the  garb  of  religion. 

51  Inque  feriy  &c.  "And 
against  the  belly  of  the  beast 
swelling  out  with  its  joined  tim- 
bers,** i,e.y  where  the  timbers,  let 
in  to  one  another,  imitated  the 
curvature  of  a  horse*s  side. 

64  Et  si  faia  deum,  &c  "And 
if  the  destinies  of  heaven  had  not 
been  against  us;  if  our  own  minds 
liad  not  been  infatuated,  he  would 
have  impelled  us,**  &c.  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  lava,  which  has  one 
meaning  as  applied  to  fatOf  and 
another  when  referring  to  mens, 

55  Impulerat.  Heyne  and 
others  make  this  stand  for  imjm^ 
lisset.  Hardly  so,  however.  The 
indicative  implies  that  he  would 
certainly  have  impelled  them  to 
the  step,  had  not  the  two  causes 
just  mentioned  operated  against 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  impit- 
lisset  is  accompanied  by  an  air  of 
uncertainty;  "he  might  perhaps 
have  impelled,*'  &c.  Impulerat, 
therefore,  may  be  literally  ren- 
dered "he  had  impelled.*' 

Fcedare,  A  strong  term.  To 
!hack  and  hew^  and  thus  render 


an  object  all  unsightly  and  repul- 
sive; in  other  words, /an/ttin  aU" 
quid  facer e. 

56  Trojaque  nunc  starety  &e, 
"And  Troy  would  now  be  stand- 
ing, and  thou,  lofty  palace  of 
Priam,  wouldst  still  remain.** 
We  have  adopted  staret,  with 
Wagner,  as  far  preferable  to  the 
common  reading,  stares,  which 
makes  a  disagreeable  jingle  with 
maneres,  Virgil  evidently  wrote 
staret  to  avoid  this  similarity  of 
termination;  and,  besides,  there 
is  far  more  of  feeling  in  the  8ud« 
den  change  from  the  nominative 
to  the  vocative.  A  similar  pas- 
sage occurs  in  the  seventh  book, 
1.684:  *' Quos  dives  Anaffnia  pat' 
cU;  Quos,  Amasene  pater,** 

59  Dardanida,  Equivalent  to 
Trojani, 

61  Fidens  animi,  "Resolute 
of  spirit."  A  more  poetical  ex- 
pression than  ammo  ^denU  vronld 
have  been. 

In  utrumque  paratus,  "Pre- 
pared for  either  issue." 

62  Versare  is  equivalent  here 
to  agitare  or  exercere,  "to  put 
into  active  operation/ 
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Undiqne,  yisendi  studio,  Trojana  juventus 

Orcumfusa  ruit,  certantque  illudere  capto. 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias,  et  crimine  ab  uno  65 

Disce  onmes. 

Namque,  ut  conspectu  in  medio,  turbatus,  inermis^ 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrjgia  agmina  circumspexit; 

Heu!  quse  nunc  tellus,  inquit,  qusB  me  cequora  possunt 

Accipere?  aut  quid  jam  misero  mihi  denique  restat?      ^0 

Gui  neque  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 

DardanidaB  infensi  poenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt. 

Quo  gemitu  conyersi  animi,  compressus  et  omnia 

Impetus.     Hortamur  fari,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Quidye  ferat;  memoret,  quse  sit  fiducia  capto.  75 


« 


Pour 


63  VUendi.  For  videruU  or 
lUpieieruU, 

64  Circttmfusa  rut/, 
tnmuhaonsly  around," 

Certantque  illudere  capto, 
''And  vie  with  one  another  in  in- 
scdtingthe  captive.'* 

65  With  accipe  we  may  supply 
auribus. 

Crknine  ab  uno.  Equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  ab  (or  es)  soelere  unius, 
^  From  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
their  number.** 

67  Conspectu  in  medio,  Lite- 
rally,  ''iu  the  midst  of  their 
gaze,'*  f.  tf.,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gazing  crowd. 

Turbatus,  inermis,  '  Observe 
the  force  imparted  to  the  clause 
by  the  absence  of  the  connective 
eonjunction. 

^  Oculis  circumspexit.  An 
expression  beautifully  graphic. 
We  see  Sinon  looking  slowly 
around  him,  and  fixing  his  ear- 
nest gaze  in  succession  on  various 
parts  of  the  surrounding  group. 
Observe,  also,  the  art  of  the  poet 
in  mating  the  line  a  spondaic 
one,  8o  ui^t  the  cadence  of  the 


verse  may  be  an  echo  to  the 
sense. 

70  Q^id  mihiy  &c.  Sinon 
means  that  the  land  is  shut 
against  him  by  the  Trojans,  while 
the  sea  is  now  equally  forbidden 
to  him  since  it  swarms  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Greeks. 

^l  Et  super,  ''And,  more- 
over.** 

72  The  expression  poenas  cum 
sanguine  is  equivalent  to  pcmas  et 
sanguinem,  or  pcmas  sanguineas, 

73  Quo  gemitu,  &c.  "  By  this 
cry  of  sorrow  our  feelings  were 
completely  changed.**  Compas- 
sion now  takes  the  place  of  hos- 
tile feelings. 

74  Cretus,     Supply  sit, 

75  ^id  ferat,  "What  he 
may  have  to  communicate.** 

Memoret,  qua  sU  fiducia  capto, 
"  To  declare  what  ground  of  con- 
fidence there  may  be  to  him  a 
captive,**  t. «.,  on  what  grounds 
he  hopes  for  mercy,  now  that  he 
is  a  captive  in  our  hands.  Or,  in 
other  words,  with  what  hop6  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
prisoner. 
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Hie  hsec,  deposita  tandem  formidine,  fatur: 

Cuncta  equidem  tibi,  Bex,  fuerit  quodcumque,  fatebor 
Vera,  inquit;  neque  me  ArgolicI  de  gente  negabo: 
Hoc  primum;  nee,  si  miserum  Fortuna  Sinonem 
Finxit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemque  improba  finget.        80 
Fando  aliquod  si  forte  tuas  per?enit  ad  aures 
Belid89  nomen  Palamedis,  et  inclyta  fama 
Gloria;  quern  falsa  sub  proditione  Pelasgi 
Insontem,  infando  indicio,  quia  bella  vetabat, 


76  Hie  hao,  deposUA  tandem^ 
&c.  Some  critics  object  to  this 
line,  and  remove  it  from  the  text, 
partly  because  it  is  wanting  in 
several  manuscripts,  and  partly 
because,  as  they  think,  the  words 
depasitd  formidine  do  not  suit  the 
bold  and  reckless  character  of 
Sinon;  and,  besides  all  this,  the 
same  line  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
poem  (iii.  612),  and  seems  hardly 
needed,  as  we  have  inquit  follow- 
ing in  the  78th  line.  The  second 
objection  is  of  no  forcfe  whatever, 
since  deposiid  formidine,  like  tur- 
batus,  in  the  67th  line,  refers  to  a 
mere  piece  of  acting  on  the  part 
of  Sinon;  but  the  other  argu- 
ments against  the  admissibility  of 
the  verse  in  question  have  a  con- 
siderable weight. 

77  Fuerit  quodcumque,  ''What? 
ever  may  be  the  result." 

78  Argolicd  de  gente,  "Of 
Grecian  race."  Sinon's  speech 
is  composed  with  wonderful  art. 
It  begins,  as  Servius  remarks, 
with  truth  and  ends  in  falsehood. 

79  JFfoc  primum,  "  This  I  will 
first  acknowledge."  Supply  /a- 
tebor, 

81  Fando  aliquod  si  forte,  &c. 
"If  perchance,' in  the  course  of 
conversation,  any  mention  of  Pa- 
lamedes,  the  descendant  of  Belus, 
has  come  unto  thine  ears."    The 


common  text  has  aUquid,  whieh 
must  then  be  joined  with  fando, 
"  If  perchance,  in  the  coarse  of 
any  conversation,  the  name,"  &c. 
Heinsius,  however,  and  the  best 
editors  after  him,  read  aliquod, 
from  the  best  manuscripts,  imd 
join  it  in  construction  with  nomef^ 
giving  this  last  the  meaning  of 
"mention,"  or  "account." 

Fando,  Equivalent  here  to 
narrando,  or  aliorum  narratUme, 

82  Belida.  This  patronymic, 
as  coming  from  Belus,  ought  to 
have  a  short  penult,  BeluUB,  But 
Ovid  has  Belldcs  {Ep,  xiv.  73); 
and  Statins,  BetldtB  fr aires  (vi. 
291).  Priscian,  besides,  informs 
us  that  certain  patronymics 
lengthen  the  penult  contnury  to 
rule,  and  among  the  examples  of 
this  that  are  mentioned  by  him 
we  find  Belides. 

83  Falsd  sub  proditione,  "Un- 
der a  false  charge  of  treachery." 
He  was  falsely  charged  by  Ulys- 
ses with  having  been  bribed  to 
furnish  supplies  to  the  Trojans. 

84  Infando  indicio.  "  On 
wicked  information,"  i,e,,  on  in- 
formation, or  testimony,  wickedly 
untrue.  His  condenmation  was 
brought  about  by  Ulysses,  who 
hid  a  sum  of  money  m  his  tent, 
and  counterfeited  a  letter  from 
him    to    Priam.       The    Greeks 
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Pemisere  neci;  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent: 
mi  me  comitem,  et  consangmnitate  propinquum 
Pauper  in  anna  pater  primis  hue  misit  ab  annis. 
Dam  stabat  regno  incolumis,  regumque  yigebat 
Conciliis;  et  nos  aliquod  nomenque  decusque 
Gessimus:  inyidia  postquam  pellacis  Ulixi 
(Hand  ignota  loquor)  superis  concessit  ab  oris, 
Afflictuil  yitam  in  tenebris  luctuque  trahebam, 
Et  casum  insontis  mecum  indignabar  amici. 
Nee  tacni,  demens:  et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset. 


79 
85 


90 


■toned  Palamedes  to  death  for 
Ins  sapposed  treachery. 

Quia  beUa  vekibai,  ''  Because 
he  gave  his  opinion  against  the 
wir. '  Sinon  here  introduces  a 
fiUaehood  of  his  own,  in  order 
that  the  Trojans,  regarding  Pala- 
medes as  having  been  friendly  to 
them,  might  be  the  more  inclined 
to  feel  compassion  for  his  fol- 
lower. 

85  Nedy  for  ad  necem :  so  dfi- 
mitUre  aUqttem  Oreoy  for  ad  Of' 


Cauum  lumine.  Equivalent  to 
vite  lumine  privatum, 

87  In  armoy  for  ad  arma  ge- 
renda. 

Primk  ah  annis,  ''From  its 
▼cry  commencement."  Equiva- 
lent to  ab  initio  belli.  They  who 
make  it  signify  ''from  early 
youth,**  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  it  with  the  ^^dulces 
no/t*'  alluded  to  m  y.  138. 

88  Dum  stabat  regno  incolumis, 
"As  long  as  he  stood  firm  in  regal 
power,'*  i.e.,  as  long  as  his  regal 
antbority,  his  power  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  princes,  remained  unim- 
paired. Heyne  finds'  something 
harsh  in  this  mode  of  expression, 
but  it  is  well  defended  by  Wag> 
oer,  who  explains  it  by  "(/um 
f^gia  t^gttUoM  ei  incolumis  erat." 


With  regard  to  the  phraseology 
stabat  incolumis,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  prose  form  is 
generally  sto  et  incolumis  sum; 
the  poetic,  sto  incolumis, 

Regumque  vigebat  conciliis, 
"And  was  wont  to  have  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  Grecian 
princes.'*  Some  read  regnum  in- 
stead of  regum,  but  this  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  regno  in^ 
columis. 

90  Pellacis,  "Wheedling." 
Servius  explains  this  by  "jo^r 
blamUtias  decipientis,"  It  em- 
braces not  only  the  Homeric 
TToiKiXofjiriTris,  but  also  the  other 
striking  characteristics  of  Ulys- 
ses, his  skill  in  the  employment 
of  bland  and  cajoling  words, 
aifjLvkioitn  \6yotxri, 

91  Haud  ignota,  A  litotes  for 
bene  nota, 

Superis  ab  oris,  "  From  these 
regioDs  of  upper  day."  Literally, 
"  from  the  upper  regions." 

Concessit,     For  decessit, 

92  In  tenebris.  "  In  private," 
t.  e,,  in  the  gloom  of  my  own  tent, 
shunning  all  converse  with  my 
fellow-men.  ^^Jnclusus  domi,  vi- 
tatis  hominum  conventibus.*^ 

94  Fors  si  qua  tulisset.  "If 
any  chance  should  bring  (such  ft- 
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8i  patrios  unquam  remeassem  victor  ad  Argos,  95 

Promisi  ultorem ;  et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi. 
Hinc  mihi  prima  mali  labes;  hinc  semper  Ulixes 
Criminibus  terrere  novis;  hinc  spargere  voces 
In  vulgum  ambiguas,  et  quserere  conscius  anna. 
Nee  requievit  enim,  donee,  Calchante'ministro,-—         100 
Sed  quid  ego  hsec  autem  nequidquam  ingrata  revolvo  ? 
Q.uidve  moror,  si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis  Achivos, 
Idque  audire  sat  est?     lamdudum  sumite  poenas; 


»» 


t.  e.f  should 


result  along  with  it), 
bring  about  such  a  result. 

96  Victer  ad  Argos.  Heyne 
thinks  that  this  is  too  arrogantly 
said  for  a  private  soldier,  and 
thinks  that  in  agros  would  have 
been  a  better  reading.  In  this, 
however,  he  follows  the  modem 
rather  than  the  ancient  manner 
of  thinking  and  writing.  To  a 
Roman  ear  the  expression  victor 
miles  presented  nothing  imcom- 
mon. 

97  Hinc  mihi  prima  mali  labes, 
&c  "  Hence  for  me  the  first 
plague-spot  of  ruin.  From  this 
time  forth  Ulysses  kept  continu- 
ally seeking  to  alarm  me  with  new 
accusations;  from  this  time  forth 
to  disseminate  dark  rumours 
among  the  crowd,  and,  conscious 
of  guilt,  to  seek  for  the  means  of 
defending  himself." 

Lahes»  A  strong  term  here. 
It  is  the  spot  on  the  surface  that 
shows  decay  or  corruption  lurking 
beneath. 

98  Terrere,  The  historical  in- 
finitive for  terrebat.  So  spargere 
and  qtusrere. 

Voces  ambiguas.  Dark,  or  am- 
biguously-worded rumours,  tend- 
ing to  excite  suspicion  against 
Sinon. 

Conscius.  We  have  followed 
here  the  explanation  of  Wun- 


derlich.  Hejue  and  Wagner 
make  it  mean  "  communing  with 
his  accomplices,*'  and  then  arma 
will  denote  '^  the  means  of  ruining  . 
Sinon."  This,  however,  is  much 
less  natural  than  the  former. 

100  Donee,  Calchante  ndm^ro. 
'*  Until,  by  means  of  Galchas  his 
(ready)  tool."  Calchas  was  the 
soothsayer  of  the  Grecian  host, 
and  nothing  of  importance  could 
be  done  without  his  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  divination 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Sinon  says 
just  enough  here  to  excite  tbe . 
curiosity  of  his  auditors,  and  then 
breaks  abruptly  off. 

101  Sed  quid  ego  hao  auiem^ 
&c.  '*  But  then,  again^  why  do 
I,  to  no  purpose,  recall  to  mind 
these  painful  themes?"  Some, 
editors  make  autem  redundant 
here.  Others,  such  as  Wagnerj 
for  example,  give  autem  the  force 
of  tandem.  Neither,  however, 
appear  to  be  correct  iS^  de- 
notes a  direct  opposition;  autem^ 
on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish and  contrast,  or  marks  a 
transition  from  one  subject  to 
another.     ^ 

103  Jamdudum,  "This  very 
instant "  A  poetical  usage,  jam" 
dudum  being  equivalent  here  to 
quam  primum.  The  prose  form 
of  expression  will  be  jamdudum 
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Hoc  Ithacns  relit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridse. 

Tom  yero  ardemus  scitari  et  quserere  causas,  105 

Ignari  scelenim  tantorum,  artisque  Pelasgas. 
^oseqidtiir  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur: 

Seepe  fugam  Danai  Troja  cupiere  relicta 
Moliii,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  bello: 
Fecissentque  ntinam!  sa3pe  illos  aspera  ponti  IJO 

Interclusit  liiemg,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. 
Pnecipne,  quum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus  acemis 
Staret  equus,  toto  sonuerunt  aethere  nimbi. 
Snspensi  Eaijpjlum  scitantem  oracula  Phoebi 
Mittimns;  isque  ad3rtis  base  tristia  dicta  reportat:         115 
Sanguine  placastis  rentos,  et  yirgine  caes^ 


d^)^aH8  mmere  pcenas,  ''You 
ought  long  since  to  have  inflicted 
punishment."        « 

104  Hoe  Ithaeus  veUt,  &c. 
''This,  doubtless,  the  chieftain  of 
Ithaca  will  wish  for,"  &e.  Ob- 
senre  the  force  of  tiie  subjunc- 
tiye:  "  This,  jf  I  know  the  men," 
&e. 

Ithaeus,  Ulysses,  as  chieftain 
of  Ithaca.  Otherwise  called  Jth- 
aeensity  'iBtucfjaios,  &c. 

105  Catuas.  The  grounds  on 
wluch  his  assertions  are  based. 

106  Pekuffa.     For  Graca, 

107  Fido  peetore.  "With 
guOefol  heart"  Heyne,  "ocf 
fraudem  componio  animo,  h.  e., 
mbdole  et  fraudulenter,** 

109  MoHri  is  here  equivalent 
to  parare.  Literally,  however, 
"to  bestow  labour  upon." 

Ill  Euntes.  "  When  on  the 
t)oint  of  departing."  The  use  of 
the  present  for  the  future  parti- 
dple  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  V  ir- 
gU,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the 
verb  eo.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  but  two  instances  of  the  use 
of  iiurus  by  the  poet,  namely, 
iEa.  vi.  680,  7^ 


112  PrcBcipue  quum  jam,  &c 
Observe  the  art  of  Sinon  in  merely 
making  this  slight  allusion  to  the 
horse,  in  order  to  excite  the  curi-% 
osity  of  the  Trojans. 

Trabifyus  acemis.  In  verse  16 
it  was  '^sectd  abiete,** 

114  Eurypylum.  A  Grecian 
hero,  mentioned  by  Homer,  //. 
iL  734,  and  elsewhere. 

Sdlantem,  We  have  adopted 
this  reading,  with  Wagner  and 
Jahn,  as  more  elegant  than  set' 
tatum^  the  lection  of  the  ordin- 
ary text,  and  as  resting  also  on 
the  authority  of  numerous  manu- 
scripts. Wagner,  who  adduces 
many  similar  instances  from  other 
writers,  explains  mittimtu  Eurtf' 
pylum  scitantem,  by  *^  mittimus 
Eurypylum,  isque  scitatur.^^ 

116  Sanguine  et  viryine  ocesd, 
"  By  blood  and  a  virgin  slain;*' 
%,e,,  by  the  blood  of  a  virgin  slain. 
Alluding  to  the  8ac]^ifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  at  Aulis.'  Virgil  here  de- 
viates from  the  common  account, 
which  makes  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon to  have  been  carried  off 
by  Diana,  and  a  hind  to  have 
been  substituted  by  the  goddess. 
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Quum  piimiim  Iliacas,  Danai,  yenistis  ad  oras: 
Sanguine  quaerendi  reditus,  animaque  litandum 
ArgolicS.     Vulgi  quae  vox  ut  venit  ad  aures, 
Obstupuere  animis,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit  120 

Ossa  tremor,  cui  fata  parent,  quern  poscat  Apollo. 
Hie  Ithacus  yatem  magno  Oalchanta  tumultu 
ProtraLit  in  medios;  quse  sint  ea  numina  diyum, 
Flagitat.     Et  mihi  jam  multi  crudele  canebant 
Artificis  scelus,  et  taciti  yentura  yidebant.  125 

Bis  quinos  silet  ille  dies,  tectusque  recusat 
Prodere  yoce  sua  quemquam,  aut  opponere  morti. 
Vix  tandem,  magnis  Ithaci  clamoribus  actus, 
Composito  rumpit  yocem,  et  me  destinat  araa. 

Assensere  omnes;  et,  qu89  sibi  quisque  timebat         130 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conyersa  tulere. 


117  Quum  primum  liiacas,  &c 
. "  When  first  ye  came  to  the  Tro- 
jan shorea"  A  mere  general  al- 
lusion to  the  commencement  of 
the  war;  not  meaning  that  the 
maiden  was  sacrificed  after  the 
Grecian  fleet  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Asia.  The  scene  of  the 
fable  was  laid  at  Aulis,  in  Greece. 

118  Reditus,  The  plural  is 
used  as  referring  to  the  return  of 
the  chieftains  to  their  several 
homes  in  Greece. 

Anim&que  litandum  ArgolicA, 
"  And  Heaven  must  be  propiti- 
ated by  a  Grecian  life."  The 
full  form  is,  vobis  litandum  eat 
deos,  ^'  you  must  propitiate  the 
gods.*'  Litare  is  ''  to  propitiate," 
or  **  appease  by  sacrifice,'*  and  is 
analogous  to  the  Greek  jcoXXtc- 
pcm, 

121  Parent.  Supply  hoc,  as 
referring  to  the  anim&  litandum 
Argolica, 

123  Qua  sint  ea  numina,  &o. 
'^  He  demands  (of  him)  what  may 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  in  this 
case."     More  literally,   '^  what 


this  will  of  tj^e  gods  may  be;** 
i,e.y  as  shadowed  forth  by  the 
response  of  the  Oracle. 

124  Crudele  canebant  artifidt 
scelus,  *' Foretold  unto  me  the 
cruel  wickedness  <^f  the  artful 
plotter;"  i,e.,  the  cruel  plot  whidi 
the  artful  Ulysses  was  maturing. 

125  Et  taciti  verUura  videbani, 
*'  And  in  the  silence  of  their  own 
bosoms  saw  the  things  about  to 
come;**  t.  e»,  saw  plainly  what 
my  fate 'V  nu  Taciti  la  here 
equivalent  to  apud  se,  ot  seeum, 

126  Quinos.  Forquinque,  The 
poets  disrej^ard  very  commonly 
the  distinction  bet\ireen  distribu- 
tive and  cardinal  numesals,  and 
use  the  former,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  for  the  hitter. 

Tectusque.  '^Anddissemblipg." 
Tectus  occurs  frequently  inSis 
same  sense  in  Cicero,  and  h^ce 
Emesti  explains  it  by  ''qui  oe^ 
cultat  consUia,  negotia;  dtMimii- 
Ajrf.**     {Clav.  Ctc.) 

129  Composito,  ''  In  aecoid- 
ance  with  previous  compact.*' 
Put  for  e»  or  de  composito. 
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Jamqne  dies  infanda  aderat;  mihi  sacra  parari, 
£t  sals»  £niges,  et  circum  tempora  yittse. 
Eripui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  yincula  rupi ; 
limosoque  laca  per  noctem  obscums  in  ulya 
Delitui,  dum  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent 
Nee  mihi  jam  patriam  antiqi)am  spes  uHa  videndi. 
Nee  duloes  natos,  exoptatomque  parentem; 
Qaos  illl  &ra  ad  posnas  ob  nostra  reposcent . 
Effbgia,  et  culpam  banc  miserorum  morte  piabunt. . 
Quod  te,  per  superos,  et  consda  namina  yen. 
Per,  si  qua  est,  qusB  restet  adbuc  mortalibus  usquam, 
Intemerata  fiides^  oro,  miserere  laborum 


135 


140 


132  Panm  is  the  historical 
infinitiye. 

133  Salam  fruges;  ie.,  the 
moia  salsa,  or  sacrificial  cake^ 
made  of  roasted  barley-meal 
bndsed  and  mixed  with  salt 
Vosa  {ad  JBclog.  p.  429)  informs 
na  ituA  itkCMiUm  Jruges  or  mola 
taba  of  the  Bomans  was  different 
fiom  the  ovXa^firai  of  the  Greeks. 
Yiigil  bere  ascribes  to  the  Greeks 
tiia  enemonies  that  were  observed 
at  aacrificea  among  the  Romans, 
appnaetice  quite  common  to  him. 
TteB  mda  taba  was  sprinkled  on 
tfaa  bead  of  the  victim  before  it 
«M  slain. 

Viiim*  Not  only  was  the  vic- 
tiB  adorned  with  garlands,  but 
4re  persons  offering  the  sacrifice 
iiiM  I  sllji  wore  them  around  their 
■eada,  and  sometimes  also  carried 
ten  in  tiieir  hands.  The  refer- 
oiee  bere  is  to  those  intended  for 
Ihe  victim. 

134  Vincula.  ^<  My  bonds.** 
The  reference  is,  not  to  the  vitta, 
at  some  suppose,  but  to  the  bonds 
tj  wbich,  as  a  victim,  he  would 
n  kept  fettered  until  the  day  of 


l^IHimvela  darent,  &c.  ^'  Un- 
fl  tfiey  should  give  their  sails  (to 


the  wind),  if  haply  they  intended 
to  give  them.*'  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  punctuation  of  the  edi- 
tions before  that  of  Heyne  ap- 
peared. This  editor,  who  suspects 
that  the  words  si  forte  dedissent 
form  a  spurious  completion  of  an 
imperfect  line,  punctuates  as  fol- 
lows: dum  vela,  darent  si  fortty 
dedissent.  The  old  pointing,  how* 
ever,  is  far  superior  in  melody, 
and,  besides  this,  dedissent  is  hare 
put  for  daturi  essent,  the  pluper-. 
feet  subjunctive  frequently  taking 
the  place  of  the  periphrastic  fu- 
ture, as  Wagner  has  shown^  in 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

139  Fors,  **  Perhaps."  Put 
for  /or*fln.— Observe  the  force 
of  reposcent,  "  to  demand  in  the 
place  of  another,**  analogous  to 
dpToiTfiv. 

140  Piabunt  is  here  equivalent 
to  0xp%abunt,  which  itself  takes  the 
place  of  uldscentur  or  punient. 


141-143.     Quod  te  oro. 


t< 


entreat  thee,  therefore.**  Quod 
is  literally  "  on  account  of  which," 
being  in  the  accusative,  and  go- 
verned by  propter  understood. — 
Conscia  veri.  **  Witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  my  words.** — Per,  si  qua 
est,   &c      ''By  whatever   pure 
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Tantorum;  miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 

His  lacrimis  yitam  damus,  et  miserescimus  ultro.      145 
Ipse  yiro  primus  manicas  atque  arcta  levari 
Yincla  jubet  Priamus,  dictisque  ita  fatur  amicis: 
Quisquis  es,  amissos  hine  jam  obliviscere  Graios; 
Noster  eris,  mihique  hsec  edissere  vera  roganti. 
Quo  molem  banc  immanis  equi  statuere  ?  quis  auctor?  150 
Quidve  petunt?  quae  religio?  aut  qum  macbina  belli? 
Dixerat.  •  lUe,  dolis  instructus  et  arte  Pelasga, 
Sustulit  exutas  yinclis  ad  sidera  palmas: 
Yos,  setemi  ignes,  et  non  yiolabile  yestrum 
Testor  numen,  ait;  ros,  arae,  ensesque  nefandi,  155 

Quos  fugi,  yittaeque  deum,  quas  bostia  gessi: 
Fas  mibi  Graiorum  sacrata  resolyere  jura, 
Fas  odisse  yiros,  atque  omnia  ferre  sub  auras. 
Si  qua  tegunt;  teneor  patriae  nee  legibus  ullis. 
Tu  modo  promissis  maneas,  senrataque  serves  160 

Troja  fidem,  si  vera  feram,  si  magna  rependam. 


regard  for  wbat  is  jost  and  right 
may  still,  as  yet,  remain  any- 
where among  mortals.*'  An  el- 
liptical expression.  The  full  form 
would  be  as  follows :  per  interne' 
ratam  fdem^  si  qua  intemerata 
^des  est,  qua  restet  adhuc  usquam 
fMTtalibus. — Fides.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  explanation  of  Heyne, 
who  makes  this  word  equivident 
here  to  "justi  rectique  observan^ 
tia: 

146  Ultro.  "Readily."  Equi- 
valent, as  Heyne  remarks,  to 
'^faciH  protnptoque  antwio." 

150  Qito  molem  hanc  immanis 
equi,  &c.  "  With  what  view  have 
they  placed  (here)  this  vast  struc- 
ture of  a  huge  horse  ?" 

155  Ensesque  nefandi.  "  And 
horrid  knives."  Alluding  to  the 
knife  of  sacrifice,  the  plural  being 
put  for  the  singular  in  order  to  give 
more  intensity  to  the  expression. 

157  With  fas  understand  sit. 


Sinon  makes  this  adjuration  lest 
he  should  be  reputed  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  conceives  him- 
self now  released  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  his  native  land,  and  f^, 
therefore,  to  disclose  all  the  se- 
crets of  his  countrymen. 

159  iSS  qua  tegunt,  '*If  any 
such  they  keep  concealed.'*  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  indicative 
tegunt  with  «t,  implying  that  tiie 
Greeks  do  conceal  certain  secrets. 

160  Promissis  maneas.  '*  Re- 
main (steadfast)  in  thy  promises.** 
Compare  the  Greek  e/x/ieyccy  roic 
flprifievois* 

Seroataque  serves fidem,  ^^  And 
having  been  preserved  (by  me 
from  ruin),  preserve  (unto  me) 
thy  plighted  faith.**  Servata  re- 
fers to  the  revelations  which  he 
is  about  to  make. 

161  Si  magna  rependam,  '^If 
I  make  thee  an  abundant  return  ;** 
i.  e,y  repay  thy  kindness  richly. 
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IS  spes  Danaum,  et  coepti  fiducia  belli, 
1  auxiliis  semper  stetit.     Impius  ex  quo 
;  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor  Ulixeg, 
iggressi  sacrato  aveliere  templo 
im,  csesis  summse  custodibus  arcis, 
lere  sacram  effigiem,  manibusque  cruenti^ 
isa  ausi  diyse  contingere  vittas: 
fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
^tTiannn^  fractSB  vires,  aversa  de»  mens. 
ilnis  ea  signa  dedit  Tritonia  monstris. 


1(55 


170 


jTy  *'if  I  pay  thee  back 

UeeepHfidudabelli.  ''And 
nfidence  in  the  war  begun 
m) ;"  i  «.j  their  firm  hope 
▼ourable  issue  to  the  war 
hey  had  undertaken.  Ft' 
B  equivalent  here  to  ^pes 

Pailadis  aiunliis  semper 
"  Ever  rested  on  the  pow- 
id  of  Minerva."  Observe 
DO  of  the  plural  in  atunliis, 
•164  Impius  ex  quo  TydideSy 
'  From  the  time,  however, 
ke  impious  Tydides,  and 
By  the  projector  of  many  a 

(for  they  did  the  deeidj 

boldly  undertaken  to  re- 
by  force  the  fated  Pal- 
from  its  holy  temple." 
eM  quo  supply  tempore, 
de  is  called ''  tmpttM*'  from 
nng  been  the  more  promi- 
f  the  two  in  bearing  off  the 
Uun. 

Sed  enim.  Observe  the 
a  force  of  these  two  parti- 
in  juxtaposition.  '^  &d  ex 
iomedes  et  Ulixes  (hi  enim 
oeleris  auctores  erant)  ag- 
"&c 

Faiale  Palladium,  The 
turn  was  a  statue  of  Miner- 
served  in  %  temple  in  &e 


citadel  of  Troy,  and  on  tlie  re- 
taining of  which  the  safety  of  the 
city  depended.  It  was  carried  off 
by  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who 
secretly  penetrated  into  the  city 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  here  called 
fataley  because  ''fated**  to  be  the 
cause  of  either  the  destruction  or 
safety  of  Troy. 

l^  Manibusque cruenHs,  Com- 
pare verses  71^720  of  this  book. 

168  Virgineasdivavitias,  "The 
virgin-fillets  of  the  goddess;*'  «.«., 
the  fillets  of  the  virgin-goddess. 
The  fillets  hiere  stand  for  the  per- 
son or  statue  itself  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  not  to  be  touched  by 
unholy  or  polluted  handst 

169  Fluere  ia  here  put  for  dtf- 
fiuerey  "  to  flow  or  melt  away 
in  every  direction.**  The  literal 
force  of  sublapsa  is,  *'  having  slip- 
ped or  slid  gradually." 

170 Aversa,  "Was estranged.** 
Supply  est, 

171  Neo  du^iis  ea,  signa,  &c 
"Nor  did  Tritonia  give  indica^ 
tions  of  this  by  means  of  doubtful 
prodigies;**  i,e,,  prodigies,  the 
import  of  which  could  in  any  way 
be  misunderstood.  Literally,  "nor 
did  Tritonia  give  these  indica- 
tions.** 

Tritonia,  An  appellation  of 
JiSmervB,  for  an  explKii&\Ajaii  ^ 
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Yix  positum  castris  simulacrum :  arsere  coruscee 

Luminibus  flammae  arrectis,  salsusque  per  artus 

Sudor  lit;  terque  ipsa  solo,  mirabile  dictu! 

Emicuit,  parmamque  ferens,  hastamque  frementem.      175 

Extemplo  tentanda  fuga  canit  sequora  Calchas; 

Nee  posse  Argoliois  exscindi  Pergama  telis, 

Omina  ni  repetant  Argis,  numenque  reducant^ 

Quod  pelago  et  curvis  secum  arexere  cariDis. 

Et  nunc,  quod  patrias  vento  petiere  Mycenas,  180 

Anna  deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remenso 

Improrisi  aderunt,  ita  digerit  omina  Calchas. 


which  consult  Anthon's  Claasical 
DictioDa^. 

173  Arrectis,  f^  Fiercely-star- 
ing, wide-distended.*'  Equiva- 
lent here  to  erectu^  and  denoting 
fierce  indignation  at  the  outrage 
that  had  been  peroetrated. 

175  Emicuit,  Put  for  exsiluity 
but  conveyine,  also,  the  idea  of 
gleaming  or  Bashing  on  the  view 
as  she  leaped  up. 

178  Omina  ni  repetant  Argis, 
&C.  *^  Unless  they  take  anew  the 
omens  at  Argos,  and  then  bring 
back  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
which  they  hav^  (by  thL  time) 
borne  away  with  tiiem  over  the 
deep,  and  m  their  curting  ships.** 
The  Greeks,  according  to  Cal- 
chas, must  all  go  back  to  their 
native  land,  taking  the  Palladium 
idong  with  them,  and  must  take 
the  auspices  anew  on  the  soil  of 
Greece.  They  are  then  to  return 
to  the  Trojan  shores^  bringing 
the  statue  back  indth  them  again. 
Sinon  adds,  that  the  home-voyage 
has  in  all  probability  already  be- 
gan. The  keyto  the  whole  passage, 
therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  avexere^ 
wluchdoes  not  denote  any  previous 
voyage,  but  one  just  commenced. 

Omina  ni  repetant,  &c.  Virgil 
b&B  here  ingrafted  a  Roman  cufr; 


tom  on  a  Greciap  story.  Accord- 
ing to  Servius  and  Pomponius,  if 
anythingof  evil  omen  had  occur- 
red, the  Roman  commanders  were 
wont  to  return  home,  and  take 
the  auspices  anew.  If  they  were 
far  from  Rome,  they  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  called  it  the  Roman  territory. 

180  Et  nunc,  gvod  patrias^ 
&c  "  And  now,  that  they  have 
sought,**  &c.;  i,e.y  and  now  that 
their  homeward  voyage  has  been 
commenced.  Quod  is  here  equi- 
valent to  quod  attinet  ad  id,  quod. 

181  Parant,  "  They  intend 
to  prepare.**  For  paraturi  suni. 
The  full  form  of  expression,  show- 
ing more  clearly  the  true  force  ol 
parant,  would  be  as  follows:  Ei 
quod  nunc  petiere  Myeenas,  id  eo 
consilio  factum  est,  ut  arma,  &c, 
parent, 

182  Digerit  omina,  '^Interpreti 
the  omens  ;**  t.  e,,  those  afforded 
by  the  Palladium.  Digerere  pro* 
perly  signifies  ''  to  arrange  m 
ordOT.**  Calchas,  therefore,  first 
arranges  and  claasifies  the  differ- 
ent omens  proceeding  from  the 
appearance  and  movements  of  the 
statue,  and  then  deduces  a  gene- 
ral meaning  from  them. 
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Hanc  pro  Palladio,  moniti,  pro  numine  keso, 

Effigiem  statuere;  nefas  qu£e  triste  piaret. 

Hanc  tamen  inunensam  Calchas  attollere  molem  185 

Roboribiis  textis,  cceloque  educere,  jussit; 

Ne  recipi  portis,  aat  duci  in  moenia  possit, 

Kmi  populmn  antiqua  sub  religione  tueri. 

Nam,  si  vestra  manus  yiolasset  dona  Minervse, 

Turn  magnum  exitium,  quod  di  prius  omen  in  ipsum   190 

ConTertantl     Priami  imperio  Phrygibusque  futurum: 

Sin  manibus  restris  yestram  ascendisset  in  urbem, 

XJltro  Asiam  magno  Pelopea  ad  mcenia  bello 

Yenturam,  et  nostros  ea  fata  manere  nepotes. 


183  Hone  pro  PalladiOf  &c 
**  Warned  (by  him  so  to  do),  they 
iimre  placed  here  this  figure  m  lieu 
of  the  PaUadium,  in  lieu  of  the 
violated  statue  of  the  goddess,  that 
-H  might  atoae  for  their  foul  im- 
piety.**  £lfflffiem  refers  to  the  horse. 

Numing.     Put  here  for  signo 

tWIHIft'lff- 

186  ]Roboriin8  texHs,  ''With 
stroogiDterlaefaig  timbers."  Lite- 
Tally,  '*  witii  intevwoTen  timbers.  *' 
Tester e  is  a  fiavoarite  wprd  with, 
the  poets  in  deseribing  the  opera- 
tion of  building. 

-    Educere.    *^To  raise  if 

187  /*>  fMBfuo.  ''  Into  your 
city.** 

\8SXeu  popidum  antiqudf  &e. 
'*  Nor  protect  the  (Trojan)  people 
with  all  the  sacred  power  of  the 
former  Palladium.**  More  lite- 
rally, *'  beneath  the  ancient  sanc- 
tity." The  horse  would  prove  a 
new  Palladium  if  received  within 
the  walls  of  Troy. 

189  Nam,  ft  vesira  manua,  &c. 
The  whole  drift  of  Sinon's  speech 
is  this;  The  Greeks,  oh  Trojans, 
have  left  this  horse  here,  in  the. 
hope  that  it  may  prove  a  snare  to 
you,  and-  that  you  may  be  induced 
to  violate  it  with  fire  or  sword^. 


since  such  violation  will  bring 
down  on  you  the  vengeance  of 
Minerva,  and  the  anger  of  the 
goddess  will  then  be  transferred 
from  them  unto  your8elve&  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  afraid 
that  you  may  draw  it  within  your 
city,  and  thus  find  in  it  a  second 
PiUladium;  and  therefore  they 
have  made  it  so  large  of  size  as 
not  to  be  capable  <n  being  ad- 
mitted within  your  gates. 

190  Quod  di  prius  omen,  &c 
''An  omen  which  may  the  gods 
rather  turn  on  the  seer  himself;** 
ue.,  on  Calchas. 

191  Fuiurum.  Supply  ease. 
This  infinitive  depends  on  dimt, 
which  is  implied  in  JussU  that 
precedes. 

193  Asiam,  By  "Asia**  is 
meant  Troy,  as  being  a  city  of  Asia. 

Ultro.  Properly,  "unprovoked.** 
According  to  Wagner,  fdtro  is 
originally  the  same  in  force  with 
the  Gre^  irepmoBev,  and  is  pro- 
perly said  of  a  foe  coming  from  a 
distant  quarter  {ex  uUeriore  loco), 
and  bringing  war:  hence  arise 
such  phrases  as  ultro  petere  tUi- 
quern,  ultro  laoessere,  uitro  accu- 
sare,  and  the  like.  {Quasi,  Virg, 
xxviL  2.)       .    . 
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Talibus  insidiis  perjurique  arte  Sinonis  195 

Credita  res;  captique  dolis  lacrimisque  coactis 
Quos  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissasus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carinae. 

Hie  aliud  majus  miseris  multoque  tremendum 
Objicitur  magis,  atque  improyida  pectora  turbat.  200 

Laocoon,  ductus  Neptuno  sorte  sacerdos, 
Sollemnes  taurum  ingentem  mactabat  ad  aras. 
Ecce  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo,  tranquilla  per  alta, 
(Horresco  referens)  immensis  orbibus  angaes 
Incumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  litora  tendunt:  205 

Pectora  quorum  inter  fluctus  arrecta  jub^que 


Pelopea  ad  meema.  The  re- 
ference is  nominally  to  Argos  and 
Hycense,  but  in  reality  to  all 
Greece.  Pelopea  is  put  for  the 
more  common  form  Pelope'ia, 

196  Captique.  ''And  we  were 
ensnared.*'     Supply  sumus, 

197  Larissaus.  Equivalent 
here  to  Thesaalus,  This  is  not, 
however,  very  correct  usage.  La- 
rissa,  it  is  true,  was  a  city  of 
Thessaly,  and  Achilles  came  from 
Thessaly,  so  that  "  Larissaean,**' 
in  one  sense,  will  be  the  same  as 
"Thessalian;**  but  then  Larissa 
was  not  under  the  sway  of  Achil- 
les ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  period 
of  die  Trojan  war  it  was  inhabited 
by  Pelasgi,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Trojans.     {Horn,  II,  ii.  840.) 

198  Mille  cdriruB.  A  round 
number,  not  intended  to  be  closely 
accurate.  The  Homeric  cata- 
logue gives  1186  ships. 

199  Hie  aliud  majug,  &c 
''Another  occurrence  of  greater 
moment,  aiid  far  more  appalling, 
is  here  presented  unto  us  wretch- 
ed, and  fills  with  dismay  our  bo- 
soms altogether  unprepared  (for 
such  a  8cene),V  i.  «.,  completely 
takeohyBurpnae,  Wagner  makes 


improvida  pectora,  equivalent  to 
"TVojanoff  credtdosy  et  a  Cfraco^ 
rum  dolo  sibi  non  caventes,**  which 
is  justly  condemned  by  Weichert 

201  Ductus  Neptuno  sorte,  &c. 
"  Chosen  by  lot  (to  act)  as  priest 
to  Neptune.**  Laocoon  was  pro- 
perly a  priest  to  Apollo;  here, 
however,  he  is  chosen  to  supply 
for  a  time  the  place  of  priest  to 
Neptune,  some  sudden  vacancy 
having  probably  occurred.  In  ul 
such  cases  the  choice  was  made 
by  lot. 

202  Mactabai.  Servius  says 
that  he  sacrificed  to  Neptune,  in 
order  that  shipwreck  might  over- 
take the  Greeks.  More  probably, 
however,  Virgil  means  it  as  a 
thank-offering  to  the  god  of  the 
sea,  for  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  great  deities,  freed 
Troy  from  its  long-protracted 
siege. 

205  Pariterque  ad  litora  ten- 
dunt,  "And  with  equal  motion 
stretch  their  course  towards  the 
(Trojan)  shores.*'  Pariter  is 
equivalent  here  to  pari  conatu,  or 
uterque  conjuncHm. 

206-7  Jfiba  ionffumm,  ^  Blood- 
zed  crefitSi"     Sraie  oommenta- 
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SanguineaB  exsuperant  undas;  pars  cetera  pontum 

Pone  legit,  sinuantque  immensa  volumine  terga. 

fit  sonitus  spumante  salo.     Jaraque  arra  tenebant, 

Ardentesque  oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni,  210 

l^bOa  lambebant  Unguis  yibrantibus  ora.. 

Difiugimus  Tisu  exsangues.     Illi  agmine  certo 

Laocoonta  petunt;  et  primum  par  Fa  duorum 

Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque 

Implicat,  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  artus:  215 

Post,  ipsum,  auxHio  subeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 

Corripiunt,  spirisque  ligant  ingentibus;  et  jam, 

Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  collo  squamea  circum 

Teiga  dati,  superant  capite  et  eervicibus  altis. 

Sle  sim'ul  manibus  tendit  di^ellere  nodos,  220 

Perfiisus  sanie  yittas  atroque  veneno ; 

Glamores  simul  borrendos  ad  sidera  tollit: 


ton  understand  juba  more  liter- 
ally, as  indicating  a  kind  of  hair, 
of  a  ruddy  or  tawny  colour.  It 
18,  however,  a  mere  poetic  image. 
Tlie  ancients  speak  of  hearded 
sopents,  of  serpents  with  hair 
and  "»*^"fta,  of  ail  wh^ch  modem 
science  knows  nothing. 

207  Pan  cetera  porUum,  &c 
**  The  rest  of  their  body  sweeps 
tile  sea  behind."  The  idea  in 
legii  is  borrowed  from  an  object's 
pasdng  lightly  over  any  sur&ce. 

209  Fit  stmiiiu  spumante  salo, 
^A  loud  noise  is  made  by  the 
foanung  sea,"  t.  e,,  by  the  sea  as 
they  lash  it  into  foam.  We  have 
removed  the  comma  after  sonitus, 
and  have  thus  made  sah  the  abia-, 
tire  of  the  instrument.  This  is 
far  more  forcible  than  the  abla- 
tive absolute,  which  becomes  the 
construction  when  the  comma  is 
retained. 

Arva  teneharU.  "  They  were 
holding  possession  of  the  shores;** 
t.  e,,  Siey  had  just  reached  the 


shores.  Arva  for  litora.  The 
imperfect  is  very  graphic  here, 
and  describes  an  action  as  having 
just  commenced,  and  beginning 
to  go  on. 

21 1  lAnguis  vibrantibus.  ^'With 
quivering  or  rapidly -brandii^ed 
tongues.**  Vibirantibus  admir- 
ably expresses  the  peculiarly  ra- 
pid motion  of  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent. 

212  Agmine  certo,  ''  In  steady 
course." 

217  JSt  Jam,  bis  medium  am^ 
plexi,  &c.  They  encircle  him 
twice  around  the  middle,  twice 
around  the  neck,  and  then  rear 
their  heads  on  high. 

218  Bis  collo  squamea  circum, 
&c.  Literally,  ''twice  having 
been  given  as  to  their  scaly  backs 
to  his  neck  round  about.'**  CoUo 
is  the  dative. 

221  Vittas,  The  fillets  which 
he  wore  as  priest.  These  were 
wont  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
sacred  and  inviolable. 
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Quales  mugitus,  fugit  quum  saucius  aram 
Taurus,  et  incertam  excussit  ceryice  securim. 
At  gemini  lapsu  delubra  ad  summa  dracones  225 

Effugiunt,  s8BV8Bque  petunt  Tritonidis  arcem, 
Sub  pedibusque  deso,  clypeique  sub  orbe,  teguntur, 
Turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis 
Insinuat  payor;  et  scelus  expendisse  merentem 
Laocoonta  ferunt,  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  230 

Laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  bastam. 
Ducendum  ad  sedes  simulacrum,  orandaque  divse 
Numina  conclamant. 


223  Quales  mugitus,  fi^^  &c. 
^^Such  bellowings  as  a  bull  raises, 
when,  wouuded,  it  has  fled  from 
the  altar.'*  The  full  form  of  ex- 
pression will  be  ^^  quales  mugitus 
taurus  toUit,  quum  fugit  sauciiu,*^ 
&o. 

225  Delubra  ad  summa.  Re- 
ferring to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  citadel.  Hence  the  cita- 
del itself  is  called  *^  Tritonidis 
arcem, " 

227  I>ea.  Kot  the  Palladium, 
for  that  had  been  carried  off,  but 
tmother,  statue  of  the  goddess. 
Heyne  'Uiinks  that  Yii^il  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  the  text  from 
the  circumstance  of  Minerva's 
ftatues  having  sometimes  a  ser- 
pent represented  at  their  feet. 
An  enduring  celebrity  has  been 
sained  for  the  story  of  Laocoon 
from  its  forming  the  subject  of 
une  of  the  most  ^remarkable  groups 
in  sculpture  which  time  has 
spared  us.  This  superb  work  of 
art  originally  decorated  the  baths 
of  Titus,  among  the  runs  of 
whiteh  it  was  found  m  IdOa  It 
is  supposed  to  have  ■  been  exe- 
cuted about  the  time  of  the  early 
Boman  e-mperors.  As  Virgil's 
priest  wfUB  habited  in  his  rSi)es 
during  the  exercise  of  his  priestly 


functions,  and  the  group  under 
consideration  is  entirely  naked,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  poet 
and  artist  drew  each  from  a  com- 
mon source,  and  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  the  way  best  adapted  to 
the  different  arts  they  exercised: 
the  sculptor's  object  being  con- 
centration of  effect;  the  poet's^ 
amplification  and  brilliant  de- 
scription. For  farther  remarks^ 
consult  Anthon's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, s,  V.  Laocoon, 

228  Cunctis  insinuat,  "  In- 
sinuates itself  into  all."  Supply 
se, 

230  Qui  hsserit,  *^  For  having 
violated."  More  literally,  "be- 
cause," or  '^  since  he  has  vio- 
lated." Observe  the  force  of  the 
relative  with  the  subjimctive. 

231  Tergo,  To  be  taken  here 
in  an  extended  sense  for  corporis 
"the  body  of  the  steed."  Ac- 
cording to  lines  50-51  of  this 
book,  Laocoon  struck  with  his 
spear  the  "  latus*^  and  ^^eurvam 
edvumy**  so  that  tergo  here  can- 
not be  rendered  in  its  literal 
sense. 

232  Jd  sedes.  ^To  its  tree 
abode;"  t.  e,,  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  there  to  take  theplaeiB 
of  the  Palladiam. 
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Dividimiui  maros,  et  moenia  pandimus  nrbis. 

Accingunt  omnes  operi,  pedibusque  rotarum  235 

Sabjiciunt  li^sus,  et  stuppea  yincola  coUo 

Intendunt.     Scandit  fktalis  machina  muros, 

Fceta  armis.    Pueri  circum,  innuptieque  puellfe, 

Sacra  canunt,  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudent 

Ilia  subit,  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi.  240 

O  patria!  O  dirum  domos  Ilium!  at  incljta  bello 

Mosnia  Dardanidiim!  quater  ipso  in  limine  portao 

Substitit  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  arma  dedere. 

Instamus  tamen,  immemores,  ceecique  furore, 

Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce.  245 


234  DifMimua  murasy  &c. 
"  We  cleaye  a  passage  through 

■the  walls,  and  hij  open  «fae.=  de- 
liMiees  of  our  citj."  Literally, 
^  we  dhride  the  waUa."  Servius, 
aad  almaet  all  the  comnientat(ys 
after  him,  inchidiag  evea  Heyne, 
nake  murag  lefev  to  the  dty-^ls, 
and  mtmia  to  those  of  the  private 
dWeUingB  withio'  the  walls,  and 
which  obstmoted  the  route  of  the 
horse.  Nothing  ean  /be  more  in- 
eorrect,  nor  in  worse  taste.  JIAt- 
nt  are  the  w^ls  that  surround 
the  oity;  mmniay  the  parapets, 
battlements,  and  fortified  parts  of 
the  wall  generally.  In  other 
wordfly  nuenia  denote  the  defences 
ur  bulwarks  of  the  city,  and  so 
the  line  is  rendered  by  Voss: 
'*8tracks  sind  die  Mauren  get- 
rennt  und  .der  stadt  BoUwerke 
ge$&iet.*''^The  horse  stood  near 
the  Scsaan  gate:  as,  however, 
this  was  too  soiall  to  admit  it,  the 
walls  were  opened  for  the  purpose. 

235  Rotarum  lapautt  <<  Glid- 
ing rollers."  Literally,  <<tlie 
gtiding  of  rollers."  The  reference 
is  to  cylindrical  rollers.  J^tamm 
here  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
rendered  ^^  wheelB." 


237  SeamUi. 


over 


.w 


t.  e.,  comes  within.  SeantUt  is  a 
very  graphic  term  to  express  the 
slow  motion  of  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine, which  advanced,  as  it  were, 
step  by  step. 

238  FiBia  armis,  <<  Teeming 
with  arms;"  t.  e,y  armed  war- 
riors. 

240  Subit.  <'  Comes  slowly  on.  '* 
JUahUur.     << Glides  into.** 
Urbi.       Some  join  this  with 

minanty  which  gives  a  feeble 
meaning. 

241  JMvum  domus,  '^Home 
of  the  gods.**  Alluding  to  the 
numerous  temples  that  graced 
the  city,  and  the  frequent  rites 
celebrated  there.  Servius  in- 
forms ns  that  this  line  is  borrowed 
from  Ennius. 

242  Quater  ipso  in  Umine,  &c. 
It  vi'as  thought  a  bad  omen  to 
touch  the  threshold  either  in  en- 
tering or  coming  out.  As  in  the 
present  case,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible for  sudi  a  fabric  as  the 
horse  not  to  touch  the  threshold 
of  the  gate  or  entrance,  the  evil 
omen  consisted  in  its  stopping  four 
times  on  the  very  threshold  itself. 

244  Immemoresy  &c.  ''Un- 
mindful of  the  omen,  and  blinded 
by  rash  phrenay.** 
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Tunc  etiam  fatis  aperit  Cassandra  futuris 
Ora,  dei  jussu  non  umquani  credita  Teucris. 
Nos  delubra  deum  miseri,  quibus  ultimus  esset 
Ille  dies,  festa  velamus  fronde  per  urbem. 
Vertitur  interea  ccalum,  et  ruit  oceano  Nox, 
Involvens  umbr^  magna  terramque  polumque, 
Mjrmidonumque  dolos:  fusi  per  mcenia  Teucri 
Ck>nticuere;«  sopor  fessos  complectitur  artus. 

£t  jam  Argiva  phalanx  instructis  nayibus  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  tacitas  per  arnica  silentia  lun89 


250 


255 


246  Fatis  aperit  futuris  ora, 
'^  Opens  her  lips  for  our  coming 
destiny;*'  ue,y  to  discl<)fle  unto 
us  our  approaching  ruin.    Lite- 

-  rally,  ^'  for  our  fates  about  to  be.** 

247  J^ei,  Beforring  to  Apollo. 
Ck>nsiilt  Anthon*s  Cli^sical  Dic- 
tionary, s,  V,  Cassandra, 

248  Quibus  ultimus  esset,  &c 
'^^ince  that  was  to  be  our  last 
day  ;**  i. «.,  of  national  existence. 
These  words  are  explanatory  of 
mwert,  showing  why  they  were 
truly  deserving  of  that  appella- 
tion ;  and  hence  qui,  as  stating 
the  cause  or  reason,  takes  esset  in 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

249  Velamus,  "Deck."  Veto 
18  the  proper  verb  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  means  to  hang  thickly 
with  crowns  and  garlands,  so  as 
almost  to  veil  the  shrine  or  temple 
from  the  view. 

250  Vertitur  is  here  used  in  a 

-  kind  of  middle  sense.  According 
to  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity, 
the  sky  was  divided  into  two  he- 
mispheres, one  of  day,  the  other 
of  night,  which  continually  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  The  hemi- 
sphere of  darkness  is  now  coming 
up,  and  Night  in  her  chariot 
tnbvels  up  along  with  it,  advances, 
rapidly  (rut/)  from  the  eastern 
ooean.    The  words  Vertitur  tii- 


terea  cesium  are  borrowed  from 
Ennius. 

252  Myrmidonum,  <<0f  the 
Greeks.*' 

Fust  per  momta.  "Scattered 
throughout  the  city.'*  Meenia, 
the  defences  of  the  city,  are  here 
i^en  by  synecdoche,  as  the  most 
important  part,  for  the  city  itsell 

254  Argiva  phalanx,  "The 
Grecian  host.*'  Heyne  applies 
phalanx  here  to  the  fleet;  it  is 
better,  however,  to  refer  it,  with 
Wagner,  to  the  troops  them- 
selves. 

Instructis  navibus  ibat,  "  Be- 
gan to  move  in  their  marshalled 
vessels,"  t. «.,  all  prepared  and 
ready  for  advancing.  Ibat  is 
connected  virtually  with  JIammis 
quum  reffia  puppis  extulerai.  The 
fleet  began  to  move  after  the  royal 
galley  had  raised  a  torch  as  the 
signal  for  departure.  We  have 
altered  the  conunon  pointing  in 
accordance  with  this,  changingthe 
colon  after  petens  into  a  comma. 

255  Tadta  per  arnica,  &c 
"Amid  the  friendly  silence  of  the 
quiet  moon,"  i,e,,  of  the  quiet 
night.  The  poet  connects  the 
idea  of  silence  by  a  beautiful  im- 
age with  the  moon  Jiersetf.  The 
anciento  had  a  tradition  that 
Troy  was  takm  at  the  full  moon. 
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Litora  nota  petens,  flammas  quum  regia  puppis 
Extulerat;  fatisque  deum  defensus  iniquis, 
Inclosos  utero  Danaos  et  pinea  furtim 
Laxat  claustra  Sinon:  illos  patefactus  ad  auras 
Reddit  equus,  Isetique  qavo  se  robore  promunt 
Tisandrus  Sthenelusque  duces,  et  dims  Ulixes, 
Demissum  lapsi  per  funem,  Acamasque,  Thoasque,- 
Pelidesque  Neoptolemus,  primusque  Machaon, 
Et  Menelaus^  et  ipse  doli  fabricator  Epeus. 
Invadunt  urbem  somno  yinoque  sepiiltam; 
Caeduntur  yigiles,  portisque  patentibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  socros,  atque  agmina  conscia  jungunt. 


260 


265 


That  the  moon  vns  shining  at 
the  time  appears  also  from  line 
340  of  this  book.  Those  com- 
mentators, therefore,  are  altoge- 
ther wrong,  who  make  Hlentia 
luruB  mean  the  absence  of  the 
moon. 

256  Megia  puppis.  The  vessel 
of  Agamemnon. 

257  Deferum,  '^Shielded  (from 
discovery).'*  Heyne  and  many 
other  commentators  give  this  term 
the  foice  of  servatus^  and  make  it 
refer  to  Sinon's  having  been  pre- 
served from  death  by  the  cle- 
mency of  Priam  and  the  Trojans. 
The  interpretation,  however, 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is 
mudi  more  natural. 

259  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
Uucaif  which  verb,  when  construed 
with  Danaos,  becomes  equivalent 
to  liberate  or  emitHt, 

261  Tiaandrua,  We  have 
adopted  here  the  reading  of  the 
Palatine  manuscript.  The  com- 
mon text  has  Thetsaridrus,  But 
Thessandrus,  or,  more  correctly, 
Thessander,  the  son  of  Polynices 
and  Argia,  had  fallen  in  battle, 
by  the  hand  of  Telephus,  at  the 
eomm^ioement  of  the  war,  • 


262  Demissufn  lapsi  per  funenu 
^  Gliding  (to  earth)  by  means  of 
a  rope  let  down.**  The  size  of 
the  horse  may  be  inferred  from 
this.  Servius,  in  his  comments, 
on  ^n.  ii  150,  gravely  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  certain 
authors  Whom  he  does  not  name, 
that  the  Trojan  horse  was  120 
(he  does  not  say  whether  feet  or 
cubits)  long,  and  30  broad;  and 
that  its  tail^  knees,  and  eyes 
moved ! 

Acamasque,  Thoasque,  &c. 
From  a  passage  in  Atheneeus 
(xiii.  9),  it  appears  probable, '  re- 
marks Symmons,  that  Virgil  de- 
rived his  list  of  heroes  on  this 
occasion  from  Sacadas,  a  poet  of 
Argos,  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  8ie  taking  of  Troy. 

263  Primus.  "The  first  that 
descended.*' 

264  Doli  fabrioator.  "The 
fabricator  of  the  fraud,**  i,  e,,  the 
maker  of  the  horse.  Its  inven- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Ulysses,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Minerva. 

265  Somno  vinoque  sepultam. 
The  result  of  festivities  of  the 
evening.     Compare  verse  249. 
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Tempus  erat,  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  cegris 
Incipit,  et  dono  diyum  gratissima  serpit: 
In  somnis,  ecce!  ante  oculos  mcestissimus  Hector 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus  ; 
Raptatus  bigis  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pulrere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  lora  tumentes. 
Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat!  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achilli, 
Vel  Danaum  Phrygios  jaculatus  puppibus  ignes! 
Squalentem  barbam,  et  concretos  sanguine  crines, 
Vulneraque  ilia  gerens,  quce  circum  plurima  muros 
^ccepit  patrios.     Ultro  flens  ipse  videbar 


270 


275 


268  Mortalibus  agrii.  ''For 
wretched  mortala.*'  Burmann 
makes  agris  here  have  the  mean- 
ing of  "wearied."  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  prosaic.  Compare 
Silius  Italicus  (iv.  794):  ''Heu 
prima  scelerum  causa  morteUibtu 
agris,  Naturam  nesdre  deumy 

26-9  Serpit,  ''Steals  upon 
tliem.**  Observe  the  force  of  ««r- 
pit,  as  denoting  the  gentle  influ- 
ence of  sleep  creeping  over  the 
frame. 

272  Raptatus  bigis  ut  quondam, 
&c.  ''  Such  as  he  had  formerly 
(appeared),  after  having  been 
dragged  by  the  two-horse  chariot, 
'  and  blacU  with  gory  dust,  and 
pierced  with  the  thongs  through 
his  swelling  feet.**  Literally, 
"pierced  as  to  the  thongs.**  The 
full  expression,  in  plainer  lan- 
guage, would  be,  "visus  est  ad- 
stare  siCy  ut  quondam  videbatur, 
cum  rajiatus  erat,'''*  &c. 

274  Qualis  erat !  "  What  was 
his  appearance,**  1. «.,  what  an 
appearance  did  he  present ! 

275  Qui  redU  ejfuvias  induttts 
AehiUi,  "Who  returns  (from 
the  battle-field)  arrayed,  in  the 
qpoils  of  Achilles,**  i.  e.,  which  he 


had  won  from  Patroclus,  whom 
he  slew  in  fight.  The  Grecian 
warrior  had  appeared  in  the  arms 
of  Achilles,  and  bad  spread  terror 
among  the  Trojans,  who  believed 
for  a  while  that  it  was  the  hero 
himself. 

Redit,  The  present,  not  tlie 
contracted  perfect  for  rediit,  as 
is  shown  by  the  scanning,  for 
the  contracted  it  would  have  been 
long.  The  poet  uses  the  present 
tense,  to  brings  the  past  more 
vividly  before  the  eyes. 

276  Vel  Danaum  Phrygios,  &c 
"Or  after  having  hurled  the  Tro- 
jan fires  against  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks.**  The  allusion  is  to  the 
battles  at  the  ships,  as  described 
in  the  Iliad  (books  xiii.  and  xv.), 
when  the  victorious  Trojans  set 
fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  Gredcs: 
TOi  d*  e/il^aXov  aKafiarov  irvp  Nijt 
eofj. 

278  Gerens,  "Displaj-ing  to 
the  view.**  More  literally,  "bear- 
ing (on  his  person).*' 

Plurima,  "  In  very  great  num- 
bers.'* 

279  Accepit,  "He  received 
(when  dragged)."    The  reference 

I  is   not.  to  wounds    received  m 
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Compellare  yirum,  et  mcestas  expromere  Toces: 
O  lux  Dardanise!  spes  O  fidissima  Teucrum! 
Quas  tantas  tenuere  morse?  quibus  Hector  ab  oris 
Exspectate  yenis?  ut  te  post  multa  tuorum 
Funera,  post  varios  hominumque  urbisque  ^bores, 
Defessi  aspicimus!  quae  causa  indigna  serenos 
Fcedayit  Tultus?  aut  cur  base  yuhiera  cemo? 
Hie  nihil;  nee  me  quserentem  yana  moratur: 
Bed,  grayiter  gemitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens, 
Hen!  fage,  nate  de^  teque  bis,  ait,  eripe  flammis. 
Hostis  habet  muros;  ruit  alto  a  culmine  Troja. 
Sat  patriae  Priamoque  datum.     Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi.possent,  etiam  bac  defeusa  fuissent. 
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Imttle,  but  to  lacerations  when 
drageed  along  the  ground  by  the 
cbanot  of  Achilles,  and  also  to 
marks  inflicted  on  his  corpse  by 
the  Tengeful  Greeks.  Compare 
Hum,  IL  xxiu  371 :  ovS*  apa  ot 
Tis  avovrrjri  y€  vapearrj. 

UUro,  "  Of  my  own  accord ;" 
i.e,,  though  not  addressed  by 
him,  I  seemed  to  address  him 
first,  before  he  uttered  a  single 
word  to  me. 

281  O  lux  DardamcB!  <<0 
lig^t  of  Troy  I"  Ltuf  is  here  the 
'*  light  of  safety,**  and  equivalent 
to  the  Homeric  <l>aos, 

282  Qua  tanUs  tenuere  mora  9 
.£nea8  forgets  that  Hector  is 
dead :  amid  the  confusion  of  the 
dream  he  merely  thinks  that  he 
has  been  absent  from  his  native 
dty,  and  he  asks  him  the  cause 
of  his  having  so  long  delayed  his 
retum. 

QuUms  Hector  ab  oris,  &c. 
"  From  what  (distant)  shores,  O 
long-expeeted  Hector,  dost  thou 
come?" 

283  Ui.  "With  what  joy." 
Heyne  gives  ut,  in  this  passage, 
the  Ibfoe  of  qwmodo,  ^  m  what 


state,"  or  "condition."  Wun» 
derlich  and  Wagner,  on  the  other  • 
hand,  connect  it  with  defessi, 
"  how  wearied  out  by  woes,"  t.  e.y 
by  how  great  calamities  exhaust- 
ed. Our  interpretation,  however, 
appears  by  far  the  most  natural* 

285  Serenos  vuUus,  "Thy 
calm,  majestic  features." 

287  Ills  nUiil,  Suppy  re^ 
spondet. 

Nee  me  qutBrentem,  &,e»  '*  Nor 
does  he  attend  to  me  asking  idle 
questions."  The  use  of  moratur 
in  this  passage  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  phrase,  nil  moror, 
equivalent  to  nihil  astimOf  or  non 
euro, 

289  Heu!  fuge.  "Ah!  fly." 
Heu,  when  joined  with  the  impe- 
rative, indicates  increased  ear- 
nestness of  exhortation. 

291  Sat  patria  Priamoqtte  da^ 
turn,  "Enough  has  been  done 
by  thee  for  thy  country  and  for 
Priam."  Literally,  "enough  has 
been  given  by  thee  unto  thy 
country,"  &c.  With  datum  sup- 
ply a  te. 

Si  Pergama  dextr&y  &c  "If 
Troy  coidd  have  been  defended 
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Sacra  suosque  tibi  commendat  Troja  Penates: 
Hos  cape  fatorum  comites;  his  mcenia  quaere, 
Magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto. 
Sic  ait;  et  manibus  rittas  Yestamque  potentem 
iEtemumque  a^jtis  effert  penetralibus  ignem. 

Di verso  interea  miscentur  moenia  luctu; 
Et  magis  atque  magis,  quamquam  secreta  parentis 
Anchisse  domus  arboribusque  obtecta  recessit, 
Clarescunt  sonitus,  armonimque  ingruit  horror. 
Excutior  Bomno,  et  i^mmi  fastigia  tecti 
Ascensu  supero,  atque  arrectis  auribus  adsto: 
In  segetem  veluti  quum  flamma  furentibus  austris 


295 


300 


by  the  right  hand  (of  man),  it 
would  have  been  defended  even 
by  this  (of  mine)."  H&c  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uttered  with  an  ac- 
companying gesture.  Hector  ad- 
monishes ^neas  to  fly,  since  he 
had  already  done  enough  for  his 
country  and  king,  and  all  human 
aid  was  now  unavailing.  Could 
Troy  have  been  defended  by  man, 
Hector  himself  would  have  been 
that  one. 

293  Sctcra  suosque  penates, 
'^Her  sacred  rites  and  her  pe- 
nates." By  the  penates  are  here 
meant  the  public  or  national  dei- 
ties of  Troy,  who  presided  over 
the  city.  The  whole  passage  is 
the  same  as,  '^  her  national  gods, 
and  the  rites  connected  with 
them." 

294  Mcmia.  "A  city."  The 
reference  is  to  Laviniam.  In 
moffTMy  however,  there  appears 
to  be  a  lurking  allusion  tdso  to 
Rome,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Lavinium. 

296  Vestamque  potentem,  Ves- 
ta, the  same  with  the  Greek 
Hestia,  was  the  deity  that  pre- 
sided over  the  public  as  well  as 
the  domestic  hearth;  or,  in  other 
words,  over  public  and  private 


union  and  concord.  Her  symbol, 
of  course,  was  fire,  and  this  was 
kept  continually  burning  in  her 
temple.  If  allowed  to  go  out,  it 
could  only  be  rekindled  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  By  consigning 
the  statue  of  Vesta,  therefore,  to 
^neas,  Hector  means  that  the 
public  hearth  of  the  city  had 
been  broken  up,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Troy  was  no  more. 

298  ZHverso  interea,  &c. 
"Meanwhile,  the  city  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  cries  of  woe 
from  various  quarters." 

299  Secreta.  "  Separated  (from 
the  scene  of  action. )"  The  Greeks 
entered  through  the  Scaean  gate, 
and  the  dwelling  of  Anchises  was 
in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  city. 

301  Armorumque  ingruit  hor- 
ror,  "And  the  horrid  din  of 
arms  comes  thickening  upon  us.** 

302  Summifcutigia  tecti,  "  The 
loftiest  elevation  of  the  root** 
Literally,  ''the  elevation  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  roof." 

303  A  scensu  super o.  Literally^ 
"  I  conquer  in  the  ascent.*'  Or- 
namental language,  equivalent  to 
little  more  £an  the  simple  a«- 
oendo, 

304  In   segetem   veluti,    &e. 
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Liddit,  ant  lapidos  montano  fliimine  torrens  305 

Sternil  agro«,  sternit  sata  l»ta,  boumque  labores, 
Fnecipitesque  trahit  silyas;  stupet  inscius  alto 
Aocipiens  sonitum  saxi  de  vertiee  pastor. 
Turn  rero  manifesta  fides,  Danaumque  patescunt 
Inddiae.     Jam  Deiphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam,  310 

Ynlcano  superante,  domus:  janl  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon:  Sigea  igni  fteiak  lata  relucent. 
Exoritur  clamorque  viriini  clangorque  tubarum. 
Anna  amens  capio;  nee  sat  rationis  in  annis; 


MnetB  compares  himself^  as  he 
stands  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
flames  of  Troy,  to  a  shepherd, 
^rhOf  from  some  lofty  elevation, 
b^olda  the  standing  crop  in 
flames,  or  a  mountain  torrent  de- 
▼Bstating  the  fields. 

In  Megetem,  **  Upon  the  stand- 
mgoom.'* 

FurerUibua  austris.  ''While 
the  southern  bhists  are  raging.** 
The  southern  blasts  are  here  put 
poetically  for  any  blasts. 

'300  Turn  vero  mantfesta  /ides, 
&C.  **  Then,  indeed,  was  mani- 
fest the  (false)  faith,**  &c  li- 
de»  here  refers  to  the  lying  faith 
of  the  Gre€fks,  as  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Sinon.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation. Hevne  supplies  rebus, 
and  makes  the  clause  in  question 
mean,  ''then,  indee^  all  was 
plain.**  Others  tt^et  fides  to  the 
words  of  Hector  in  the  dream: 
"then,  indeed,  was  the  truth  of 
Hector*8  words  manifest.**  This 
last,  however,  requires  a  fhller 
expression  than  that  given  in 
the  text,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hector*s  name  in  transkiting 
•eems  too  abrupt.  On  the  other 
liand,  Heyne*8  explanation  ap- 
pears rather  Car-fetched. 


310    DedU  rvinam. 


it 


Sank 


vith  a  crash  to  the  ground.**  I 


De'iphobus  had,  after  the  death 
of  Paris,  married  Helen.  His 
palace,  therefore,  according  to  the 
old  commentators,  was  attacked 
one  of  the  first.  Compare  the 
account  of  the  interview  between 
.tineas  and  Delphobus  in  the 
lower  world,    (^n.  vi.  494,  seqq,) 

311  Vuteano superante.  "The 
flames  gaining  the  mastery.**  FW- 
cano,  by  metonyipy,  iorflammis. 

Jam  proximus  ardet  Uoalegon, 
"  Ucalegon  now  blazes  next;**  t.^., 
the  mansion  of  Ucalegon.  This  is 
the  name  in  Homer  of  one  of  the 
aged  leaders  of  the  Trojans  and 
counsellorsof  Priam.  (/AiiL148.) 

312  Siffea  Jreta  iffni,  &c. 
"The  broad  Sigeean  waters  shine 
brightly  with  the  flame;'*  i.e,,  to 
one  looking  forth  from  the  city, 
the  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  distant  Sigeean  promontorvare 
seen  reflecting  strongly  the  light 
of  the  conflagration.  The  Sigsean 
promontory  was  in  Troas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont  where 
the  strait  opens  out  on  the  ^gean ; 
hence  the  expression  hUafreta. 

313  Tubarum,  Virgil  follows 
Euripides  and  the  other  tragic 
writers  in  this  mention  of  trum-t 
pets.  They  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, unknown  in  Trojan  times,  and 
Homer  is  silent  respecting  thetn.- 

314  Neo  sai  raHonis  in  tvmis^ 

H 
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Sed  glomerare  manom  bello,  et  concurrere  in  aroem     315 
Cum  sociis,  ardent  animi;  furor  iraque  mentem 
Prsecipitant;  pulchrumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis. 

Ecce  autem  telis  Panthus  elapsus  AcMyfim, 
Panthus  Othryades,  arcis  Phoebique  sacerdos, 
Sacra  manu,  yictosque.  deos,  panrumque  nepotem         320 
Ipse  trahit,  cursuque  ameHs  ad  limina  tendit. 
Quo  res  summa  loco,  Pantbu?  quam  prendimus  arcem? 
Vix  ea  &tus  eram,  gemitu  quum  talia  reddit: 
Yenit  amima  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 


''NSr  yet  was  there  enough  of 
wisdom  in  aims  (to  warrant  the 
attempt) ;"  i  e,^  and  yet,  to  take 
up  arms  seemed  the  part  of  folly, 
sinoe  the  city  was  not  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  foe,  but  already  a 
prey  to  the  flames. 

315  Glomerare  manum  beilo, 
Slc»  '^My  feelings  bum  to  ga- 
ther together  a  band  for  the  con- 
flict, and  to  rush  with  (these)  my 
companions  into  the  citadel;*'  i,e,, 
the  plan  that  pi^sents  itself  to  his 
excited  bosom  is  to  seize  upon  the 
citadel  with  a  body  of  followers, 
if  he  can  collect  any,  and  attempt 
to  hold  the  place  against  the  foe. 

316  Mentempraeipitant,  'Tre- 
csipltate  my  resolve;*'  ue.,  uige 
me  on  headlong  to  this  course, 
leaving  me  no  time  for  calm  re- 
flection. 

317  Succurritque,  '^And  tiie 
thought  presents  itself  unto  me.** 

319  Panthut.  With  the  final 
syllable  long,  as  formed  by  con-t 
traction.  The  name  is  of  Greek 
origin:  thus,  ndyBoos^  contract- 
ed HdvBovs,  in  Latin  PaniMU, 
Hence  we  have,  in  verse  322,  the 
vocative  Panihuy  in  Greek  Uoy- 
Bdf  contracted  JlMav. 

Aroie  Phmbique  eaoerdae, 
^'Priest  of  the  citadel  and  of 
▲poUo;*'  i. «.,  priest  of  the  temple 


of  Apollo  in  the  citadeL  Aroie 
P/uebiqtte  for  Phtebi  in  arce. 

Panthus  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ilieui  (ill.  146)  among  the  Trojan 
elders.  His  sons  were  P(^yda- 
mas  and  Euphorbus,  and  are  often 
spoken  of  by  Homer.  The  idea 
of  his  sacerdotal  character  is  de- 
rived from  tiie  Idth  book  of  the 
Iliad^  line  522. 

321  Cursuque  omens  ad  Hmma 
tendU,  ''And,  distracted,  hastens 
with  eager  pace  to  (my)  thresh- 
old.*' The  common  text  has 
cursum^  as  governed  by  tendit; 
but  cursu  is  preferable,  as  de- 
noting moi^  of  celerity  and  trepi-. 
dation. 

322Qtiores«fimiBa,&c.  ''How. 
stands  the  main  affair,  Panthus  ? 
On  what  citadel  are  we  now  ta 
seize  ?**  Summa  res  is  here  eqm* 
valent  to  summa  sahu.  "  Our 
countiy*8  safety.** 

Q^am  prendimus  areem9  iEneafi 
had  resolved  to  seize  upon  the 
citadel ;  but  as  Panthus  has  just 
come  from  that  place,  he  con- 
cludes that  it  is  no  longer  tenable,, 
and  therefore  adcs, .  "  On  what 
citadel,  or  place  of  safety,  are  we 
now  to  seize,  since  thou  hast  kffe 
the  very  one  towards  which  I  was 
about  to  rush  ?*' 

824  Ten^pme  ctenotes  hen  that 
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Dardaniae.    Fuimus  Troes;  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens         325 
GHoria  Teucrorum.    Ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Transtulit:  incensi  Danai  dominantur  in  urbe: 
Arduus  armatos  mediis  in  moenibus  astans 
Fondit  equos,  rictorque  Sinon  inoendia  misoet, 
Insultans.     Portis  alii  bipatentibus  adsunt,  330 

Millia  quot  magnis  umquam  venere  Mycenis : 
Obsedere  alii  telis  angusta  yiarum 
Oppositi:  Stat  ferri  acies  mucrone  eorusco 


period  in  a  nation's  history  -niiioh 
nmstoome  sooner  or  later^  namely, 
of  its  downfalL 

329  Incendia  mUcet,  *'  Spreads 
theeonflagration;*'  i.4.f  soafeters 
the  fire  in  all  direetions. 

330  Portii  aiii  bipatentibus,  &c 
''Otiiezs  are  present  at  the  gates 
open  on  bo^  sides;"  t.^.,  hav- 
ing both  Yalves  opened.  Heyne 
tkmka  that  biptEtentibus  here  is 
eqmndent  merely  to  patentibus; 
but  a  mine  correct  explanation  is 
Bven  hy  Wagner,  who  remarks, 
^miMffimut  portas  duarum  vtU^ 
wriMi."  The  gates  idluded  to 
tVB  the  Scseaa*  Compare  note 
«Q books.  6. 

331  MUUa  quQt  moffmSf  &c. 
''Aa  many  thousands  as  ever 
flHBB  from  neat  Mycenae.*'  Equi- 
Tdenty  as  Nfihden  remarks,  to  tot 
miOim  fuoi  unquam  venere,  &c. 
Wo  most  not  construe  too  strictly 
heto  the  language  of  poetry.  Th« 
mofttiing  Ib  merely  tins:  the 
Greeks  -who  sndbed  in  at  the 
gites  appeared  so  numerous,  that 
tae  would  have  imagined  ihem 
almost  equal  in  numW  to  those 
viio  came  in  the  first  instance 
fron  Oreeoe.  Bryant,  who  takes 
the  Hne  in  its  literal  sense,  eon- 
ridns  it  spurious,  beeause  large 
■mbers  of  the  Greeks  had  fallen 
CB  the  plains  of  Troy.  Heyne 
ladinM    to   the    same   opinion. 


SymmoDB  reads  nunquam  for  un- 
quam, as  others  do,  and  remarks, 
^  If  die  line  be  not  altogether  an 
interpolation,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  it  seems  to  indicate 
the  speaker's  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, that  Troy  was  assailed  by 
some  of  her  own  sons,  united  with 
the  Grecians;  or  it  might  be  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  hostilenum- 
bers  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
of  the  narrator.*'  We  can  hardly 
conceive  anything  more  absurd 
than  this. 

332  Obsedere  alii  telis,  &c. 
^  Some  of  whom,  opposing  them- 
selves unto  us,  have  (already) 
blocked  up  with  weapons  the 
narrow  avenues  of  the  streets.*' 
Obsedere  is  from  obsSdo, 

We  have  rendered  alii  some* 
what  freely,  but  in  such  a  way, 
however,  as  to  make  the  sense  of 
the  passage  more  apparent.  This 
alH  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  Ao- 
rum,  or  quorum  quHdam,  and  is 
not  opposed  to,  but  forms  part  of, 
the  aUi  mentioned  in  line  330. 
Unless  we  adopt  this  mode  of 
explanation,  Virgil  will  be  made 
to  say  of  a  part,  what  can  be 
true  only  of  the  whole;  namely, 
nUUia  quot  magnis,  &c. 

Angusta,    Supply  loccu 

dS3  Stat  fern  aoi0s,&o.  '^The 
keen-edged  sword  stands  drawn 
with  gleaming  point."    Literally^ 
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Stricta,  parata  neci:  yix  primi  proelia  tentant 

Portarum  yigiles,  et  caeco  Marte  resistiint.  335  ' 

Talibus  Othryadse  dictis,  et  numine  diyum, 

In  flammas  et  in  anna  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinjs, 

Quo  fremitus  yocat,  et  sublatus  ad  »thera  clamor. 

Addunt  se  socios  Rhipeus,  et,  maximus  armis, 

Epytus,  oblati  per  lunam,  Hjpanisque  Dymasque,       340 

Et  lateri  agglomerant  nostro,  juvenisque  Coroebus, 

Mygdonides.     lUis  ad  Trojam  forte  diebus 

Yenerat,  insano  Cassandrss  incensus  amore, 

Et  gener  auxilium  Priamo,  Phrygibusque,  ferebat* 

Infelix!  qui  non  sponsse  praecepta  furentis  345 

Audierit. 

Quo8  ubi  cpnfertos  audere  in  proelia  vidi, 


"the  edge  of  the  sword."  Muero^ 
ftom  maceTy  is  the  point,  numing 
out  very  thin. 

334  Ned.  "For  the  work  of 
death." 

335  Caeo  Marte,  "  In  blind 
encounter;"  in  nocturnal  com- 
bat, where  one  can  with  difficulty, 
if  at  all,  distinguish  friend  from 
foe. 

336  Bi  numine  eUvum,  "And 
by  the  impelling  power  of  the 
gods;"  {.«.,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  divinity. 

.  337  Heyne  makes  Erin$fs  equi- 
valent here  to  animi  impetus. 
This  is  hardly  in  accordance, 
however,  with  the  epithet  truths 
and  we.  have  therefore  adopted 
the  explanation  of  Weichert. 
Erinys  is  one  of  the  Furies,  a 
goddess  inciting  to  slaughter,  and 
hence  termed  trtstis,  "gloomy," 
as  the  cause  of  death  ■  and  wo. 
It  niay  be  added,  that  we  have 
written  Ertnys,  in  place  of  the 
common-  form  Erinnys,  on  the 
authority  of  Blomfield  (ad  jEsch. 
Prom.  V.  625,'^Gio8s.  p.  110), 
ijFaeobB  {ad  AntM.  Palai.  vol 


iii.  p.  258),  and  more  especially 
Hermann  {Pr^,  ad  Soph.  Antig, 
ed.  3,  p.  xix.  seqq.). 

340  Oblati  per  lunam.  "Of- 
fered to  my  view  by  the  light  of 
the  moon."  They  mutuaUy  re- 
cognised one  another  by  means  of 
the  moonlight. 

342  Illis  diehut.  "During 
those  days ;"  t. «.,  those  latter  days 
of  Troy's  national  existence. 

344  Gener.  "A  son-in-law  {hx 
hope  and  expectation)." 

345  Qui  nan  sponsoy  &e.  "In' 
that  he  did  not  heed  the  adm<K 
nitions  of  his  prophetic  bride.** 
Observe  the  force  of  the  relative, 
with  the  subjunctive,  as  assigning 
the  reason  for  api^ying  the  epi- 
thet infelia  to  Corosbus.  Caa-' 
Sandra  had  warned  him  not  to. 
join  the  TrojuiB,  and  not  to  hope 
for  her  hano,  if  he  wished  to  save 
his  own  life. 

Fwreni^.  More  literally,  "rav-' 
ing  (with  inspiration).** 

347  Cwfertot.  "In  oompaei' 
order.**  '•  ' 

Avderei  Equivalent  to  atMfacitf 
aeceiu^ 


loripio  Boper  hu:  JoTenes,  fortissiina  fnutn 

PectoiB,  si  Tobis  aadentem  extrema  cupido 

Gerta  Bequi;  que  Bit  rebus  fortuna  Tidetis; 

Ezceawre  omnes,  adjtlt  arisque  relictis, 

Di,  quibna  imperiom  hoc  iteterat;  snvcurritis  orbi 

IncciuEB;  morianmr)  et  in  media  arnia  ruamus* 

Una  lalns  Tictia,  nnlUm  speTore  salatem. 

Bie  animig  javennm  Airor  additiu.     Inde,  lupi  ceu 

Baptores  Bttk  in  nebula,  quoi  improba  Tentrii 

Exegit  cttCM  rabies,  catulique  reUcti 

Fsocibas  exapectaat  ticcie;  per  tela,  per  hostes 


34B  Super  hiM,  "  Upon  this." 
SiaSiv<iiuavdenltm,&.e.  "If 
unto  70a  there  be  the  fixed  re- 
nlve  to  follow  me  while  daring 
die  cstmneBt  perils  1  you  see 
^M  i>  the  fiirtmie  of  oar  sf^rs," 
to.  The  infiuitiiie  is  here  used, 
tj  a  poetia  idiom  based  on  a 
Qntdmo,  for  the  genitive  of  the 
ftrmi,  Wftwnii.  Hejiie  thinks 
HMt  we  most  (Other  include  tlie 
•Kds  fvm  tis  raittt,  tu.,  down 
taarM  fncwiua,  in  a  parenthcais; 
m  die  moat  miderstutd  agilt, 
MHMaM  ■•«,  afEer  aeria  upii. 
wa  IniTe  done  neither.  A  par- 
atbeaa  of  so  great  a  length 
would  be  sltoiteUier  out' of  cha- 
iMfriritlh  the  tone  of  excitement 
Oat  perrade*  the  whole  addreea; 
tai,  OD  the  other  hand,  no  ellip- 
■»  it  needed  if  we  only  make  the 
uodow  comnience  at  line  3MI. 
Jim  general  meaning  of  the  whole 
HHue  will  then  be  as  foUowe: 
Fjoa  Ii>Te  determined  to  follow 
mt,  joa  do  this  because  yea  see 
Oat  ererfthing  is  lost.  Let  us, 
Iksrefore,  M  the  onlj  thing  left 
tgt   llie   Tanqmshed,   meet   our 


so  that  adgHi  and  sru  become 
ablaliTee  abBolute. 

353  Mmamar  tt  in  nwifia,  &a. 

Let  U9  die,  and  msh  (for  that 
purpose)  into  the  midst  of  the 
'lict."  Orammarians  call  this 
ipoy  TcpoTtpoy,  an  imaginary 
figure,  for  which  there  is  no  ne- 
cesdty  either  here  or  anywhere 
else.  We  haie  merely  in  the 
text  the  strong  language  of  ei- 
dled  feeling. 

355  Lvpi  Toptoret.  Compare 
the  Greek  AuKOt  ofmoKnim. 

356  AtrA  in  nebulS.  The 
wolves,  it  is  said,  prefer  prowl- 
ing when  the  sky  is  shrouded  in 
clouds,  or  when  mJBts  and  fogs 
add  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

ImpnAa.  The  leading  idea  in 
prubui  is  that  of  ■ofCness  and 
mildness.  (Corapare  the  Greek 
irpfoc,  trpavt,  of  which  it  is  only 
another  form.)  Hence  the  ori^- 
nal  force  of  mprohat  is  "har^" 
"orgont,"  "strong,"  "powerfiil," 
Ac,  the  preponUon  in  having  a 
negative  force  here  in  compon- 

357  Caeot.  This  properly  de- 
notes, blind  to  all  danger,  and 
eager  only  for  prey.     Thmr  hnn- 
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Yadimus  ha«d  dubiam  in  mortem,  mediieque  tenemns 

Urbis  iter:  nox  atra  cay&  circumyolat  umbrl.  360 

Quis  cladem  illius  noetis,  quis  funera  fando 

Explicet,  aut  possit  lacrimis  square  labores? 

Urbs  antiqua  rait,  multos  dominata  per  annos; 

Plurima  perque  fias  stemuntoT  inertia  passim 

Corpora,  perque  domes,  et  religiosa  4eorum  365 

limina.     Nee  soli  poenas  dant  sanguine  Teucri: 

Quondam  etiam  yictis  redit  in  prsBOOvdia  Tirtus, 

Yietoresque  cadunt  Danai.     Orudelis  ulnque 

Luctus,  ubique  payor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

Primus  se,  Danaiim  magna  eomitante  eaterra,  370 

Androgens  offert  nobis,  socia  agmina  credens 

Inscius,  atque  ultro  yerbis  compellat  amicis: 

Festinate,  yiri;  nam  qu89  tam  sera  moratur 

Segnities?  alii  rapiunt  incensa  feruntque 

Pergama:  yos  celsis  nunc  primum  a  nayibus  itis?        375 

Dixit;  et  extemplo  (neque  enim  responsa  dabantur 

Fida  satis)  sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes* 


359  Media  urbis.  Equivalent 
to  per  mediam  urbem, 

360  iVttr  atra.  Thiel  explains 
this  by  supposing  that  it  was  now 
about  midnight,  and  that  the 
moon  had  gone  down. 

Cavd,  The  shade  is  here 
called  ^'hollow,**  because  forming 
a  kind  of  covering  around  them. 

363  Dominata.  ''After  having 
borne  sway  ;**  Le.,  over  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Troas. 

364  Inertia  corpora,  ''Corpses 
of  the  unresisting.*'  Inertia  is 
here^  as  Servius  and  Pomponius 
renuurk,  equivalent  to  non  repug' 
nantiOf  and  refe^  to  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children. 

369 P/urtmo, &c.  "Very many 
A  form  of  death;"  i#.,  numbers 
slain  in  every  way. 

3^l  Androffeut,  Kotmentioiied 
elsewhere  in  the  legends  ot  tiie 


Trojan  war.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  son  of  Minos. 
371-372  OftifffwtfMcttM.  **I^ 
norantly  believing  us  to  bel* 
Supply  noa  esse, 

373  Qtkv  tam  sera,  Ae.  ^  What 
sluggishness,  so  retarding  (in  its 
nature),  delays  yon?*'  Sera  is 
here  equivalent  to  ^  quts  term 
(i.  e.,  terdM)/acW." 

374  Rapiuni  ferunJtqwe.  In 
imitation  of  the  Greek  ayown  leol 
<^cpovoi. 

375  /fM.    For  ventfw. 

377  8ens^t  medios  delapsus  in 
hostes.  "He  perceived  that  he 
had  fallen  into  &e  midst  of  foes.** 
Delapsus  for  delapsus  esse.  We 
have  here  another  imitation  of 
the  Greek  idiom,  namely,  the 
nominative  befbrt  the  infinitive, 
in  phice  <tf  tlie  aoeusative.  Tbjs 
taksB  plaae  ngaktlf  whennw 
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Obfltupnit,  retroque  pedem  omn  voce  repres^t 

Improyisum  aspris  yelud  qui  sentibus  anguem 

Fretsit  hnmi  nitens,  trepidusque  repente  refugit  380 

Attollentem  ira8,'et  ceerula  coUa  tumentem; 

Hand  secos  Androgens  yisu  tremefactus  abibat: 

Irruimus,  densis  et  oircumfundimiir  annis, 

Ignarosque  loci  passim,  et  fonnidine  captos, 

Sternimus.    Adspirat  primo  fortuna  labori.  385 

Atque  hie,  successu  ezsultans  animisque,  Corcebus, 

0  socii!  qua  prima,  inquit,  fortuna  salutis 

Monstrat  iter,  quaque  ostendit  se  dextra,  sequamur. 

Mutemus  djpeos,  Danaumque  insiguia  nobis 

Aptemus:  dolus,  an  yirtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat?       30Q 

Arma  dabunt  ipsL    Sic  fatus,  deinde  comantem 

Androgei  galeam,  cljpeique  insigne  decorum, 


the  verb  that  follows  has  the  same 
eabject  with  the  one  that  pre- 
eedea.  Thiu^  1!^  olos  dfivprn^ 
^he  said  that  he  alone  warded 
off;**  hfxurav  buuuot  camu,  ''they 
flsid  they  were  just,'*  &c 

378  JUtroquej&c.  ''Checked 
his  footstep,  tc^tber  with  his 
Toice.**  £quivaleot  to  pedem 
wehdit  et  vocem  repremt, 

382ulM6a/.  "  Was  beginning 
ie  retreat.** 

383  dreumfun^^ur,  "Pour 
aionnd.'*  It  has  here  a  kind  of 
middle  meaning. 

384  Ignaros  loei.  "  Unac- 
quainted with  the  place;**  iff., 
not  as  familiar  with  the  localities 
of  Troy  as  the  Trojans  them- 
aelyes  were. 

387  Prima  monstrat,  "First 
points  out.** 

389  Mutemus  clypeos.  It 
would  seem  from  thb  that  there 
was  some  difference  of  shape  be- 
tweea  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
^M>Mg.  The  former,  at  least  in 
Homeric  times,  were  circular, 
mnA  therefore  an  Argolic  shield  is 


likened  to  the  sun.  (Ftrp.  JEni. 
iiu  637.)  The  clypeus,  however, 
as  represented  in  Soman  sculp- 
ture, is  an  oblong  oralj  and  this, 
perhaps,  makes  the  distmction  be- 
tween ^%  common  buckler  and 
that  of  Argos,  or  between  the 
earlier  and  htter  Greek  shield. 

Danaumque  insignia^  &a 
These  badges  are  explained  im- 
mediately after,  consisting  of  the 
oo^o,  ensis^  clppH  insigne,  &c 
The  last  refers  evidently  to  some 
peculiar  device  or  emblaasonment 
on  the  shield. 

Z90  Dolus anvirtus,&e.  "Wha 
stops  to  inquire,  in  the  case  of  a 
foe,  whether  it  be  stratagem  or 
valour?'*  Supply  «t/.  The  mean- 
ing is  simply  this :  all  means  are 
proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  a  foe.  It  matters  not  how 
we  subdue  them,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  open  fignt,  if  we  only  do 
succeed  in  our  object. 

391  Ipsi.  Referring  to  the 
Greeks  who  had  just  been  slain 
by  them. 
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Induitur,  laterique  Argivam  accominodat  ensem. 

Hoc  Bhipeus,  hoc  ipse  Djrroas,  omnisqae  juyentus 

Lssta  facit;  spoliis  se  quisque  recentibus  annat.  395 

Yadimus  immixti  Danais  baud  numine  nostro, 

Multaque  per  ceecam  consressi  proelia  noctem 

Conserimus;  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oico. 

DifiPiigiunt  alii  ad  nares,  et  litora  cursu 

Fida  petunt ;  pars  ingentem  formidine  turpi  400 

Scandunt  rursus  eqaiim,  et  nota  conduntur  in  aire. 

Heu!  nihil  invitis  fas  quemquam  fidere  diris! 

Ecce !  trahebatur  passis  Priameia  rirgo 
Crinibus  a  templo,  Cassandra,  adjtisque  Minerrro, 
Ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina  fnistra:  405 

Lumina;  nam  teneras  arcebant  yincula  palmas. 


393  Arffivum  ensem.  The  eariy  j 
Greeks  iised  a  very  short  sword. 
The  ancient  Homeric  sword  had 
generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (^jm^Kcf,  Horn.  II.  x. 
256),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of 
equal  width  from  hilt  to  point. 

396  Hattd  numine  nostro. 
<'  Under  auspices  not  our  own." 
There  is  no  allusion  here,  as  some 
suppose,  to  the  party  of  .tineas 
buffing  the  eflSgy  of  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  the  Greeks,  on 
their  changed  shields.  This  is 
too  fiur-fetohed.  The  meaning 
merely  is,  that  they  were  now 
fighting  in  Grecian  arms,  and,  as 
fiur  as  mere  externals  went,  under 
Grecian  auspices. 

398  Oreo,  a  poetic  idiom,  based 
on  a  GrseciBm,  for  in  Oreum, 

399  Et  litora  eursu,  Slc  The 
shores  are  called  fiia  (literally, 
<<  trusty**),  because  here  their 
vessels  lay,  into  which  they  might 
retreat. 

401  Chnduniur,  "^Strive  to 
oonoeal  themselves."  Observe 
the  middle  force  of  the  verb. 
Wakefield  (ad  Luoret.  r.  964) 


explains  conduntur  here  by  ^'se. 
cumulatim  injiciunt,^* 

402  ffeu!  ruhU  invitis,  &c. 
''Alas !  it  is  right  for  one  to  trust 
to  nothing  when  the  gods  are  ad- 
verse.** An  exclamation,  im- 
plying that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  the  little  band  of 
Trojans  were  able  to  obtain  no 
lastmg  success,  since  Heaven  it- 
self was  adverse.  Heyne*  and 
many  others  connect  this  line 
with  what  precedes.  Wagner, 
however,  is  more  correct,  in  mak- 
ing it  the  introduction  to  the  pas- 
sage that  follows,  for  which  it 
seems  more  naturally  to  pave  the 
way. 

404  Minerva.  She  had  fled 
as  a-  suppliant  to  the  shrine  of 
Mmerva. 

.  406  Lumina;  nam  teneras,  &c 
'*  Her  eyes — ^for  cords  secured  her 
tender  hands.**     The  turn  here 

g*  ven  by  the  poet  to  the  legend  crif 
assandra  is  different  from  the 
more  common  account,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  note  on  line  41  of  thb 
first  book.  Heyhe  objects  tv  the 
expresBion,  Lumina,  nam  tenmrai. 
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Non  tulit  hanc  speciem  furiata  mente  Coroebus, 
Et  sese  medium  injecit  peritums  in  agmen. 
Consequimur  cuncti,  et  densis  incurrimus  armis. 
Hie  primum  ex  alto  delubri  culmine  talis 
Nostrorum  obniimur,  oriturque  miserrima  cedes 
Annorum  facie,  et  Graiamm  errore  jubarum. 
Tom  Danai,  gemitu  atque  ereptas  yirginis  ira, 
XJndique  coUecti  inradunt;  acerrimus  Ajax, 
Et  gemini  Atridiae,  Dolopumque  exercitus  omnis : 
Adyersi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  renti 
Confligunt,  Zepbyrusque,  Notusque,  et  la'tus  Eo'is 
Eonis  equis :  stridunt  siiy®,  sovitque  tridenti 


410 


415 


kCf  as  being  "VirgilH  epicAgrO" 
ffUate  pattUo  levioTy  ninUsque  tn- 
gerdotuti**  Bryant  also  wishes 
it  removed  from  the  text;  but  it 
is  snoeessffilly  defended  by  Wag- 
ner, who  derives  his  principal 
xeaami  for  thinking  it  genuine 
flmn  the  use  of  tendens  on  this 
oeeaaom.  l^endere  Itunina  is  not 
Ifae  nsoal  Latin  expression,  but 
tenders  fnamu  ;  and  when  Virgil, 
therefore,  wrote  tendens  lumnoy 
he  immediately  subjoined,  by  way 
of  explaining  so  unusual  a  phrase, 
hminOf  nam  teneras,  &c, 

408  Jpmen  always  denotes  mo- 
tion, and  here  refers  to  the  party 
who  were  hurrying  away  Cas- 
nndnu 

409  JSt  densis  ineurrimtu  armis. 
''And  rush  upon  them  in  close 
array."  Densis  armis  is  here 
equivalent  to  densis  ordinibusy  or 
dense  agminey  a  meaning  for  which 
eemseqmmMir  prepares  us. 

410  Delubri,  Referring  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  build- 
ing was  in  the  dtadel,  so  that  the 
party  of  iEneas  had  now  reached 
the  quarter  which  he  had  origi*. 
ciuUlv  in  view. 

•  411  Obruimur,  Last  syllable 
lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  eeesora. 


412  Armorumfaciey&e,  ''From 
the  appearance  of  our  arms,  and 
the  mistake  occasioned  by  our 
Grecian  crests."  Their  country- 
men on  the  temple  roof  mistook 
them  for  Greeks.  Observe  the 
force  of  ibe  genitive  here:  lite- 
rally, *^  the  error  proceeding  from 
our  Grecian  crests;"  and  compare 
the  expression  vuinere  UUxi  in 
line  436. 

414  Acerrimus  Ajax,  ^'Ajax, 
fiercest  (of  all)."  The  son  of 
Oileus  is  meant ;  the  same  who, 
according  to  Virgil's  version  of 
the  legend,  had  dragged  Cassan- 
dra from  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess. Consult  note  on  line  41  of 
the  first  book. 

415  Dolopum,  Consult  note 
on  line  29  of  this  book. 

416  Rupto  is  equivalent  here 
to  proruptOy  "a  hurricane  having 
burst  forth." 

Quondam,  Equivalent  ,to  a/t- 
quandoy  "at  times."  Compare 
line  367. 

418  Equis,  Heyne  refers  this 
to  the  chariot  of  we  winds;  but 
Wagner,  Thiol,  and  other  com- 
mentators take  the  term  in  its 
natural  sense,  and  cite,  besides 
odier  passages,  the  following  from 
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Spumeus  atque  imo  NereuB  ciet  asquora  fiindo. 

Illi  etiam,  si  quos  obscura  nocte  per  umbram  420 

Fudimus  insidiis,  totaque.  agitayimus  urbe, 

Apparent;  primi  dypeos,  mentitaque  tela, 

Agnoscuni,  atqiie  ora  sono  discordia  signant 

lUicet  obruimur  numero :  primusque  Coroebus 

Penelei  dextra,  divee  annipotentis  ad  aram,  ^5 

Procumbit ;  cadit  et  Bhipeus,  justissimus  unus 

Qjoi  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus  sequi : 

Dis  aliter  visum:  pereunt  Hypanisque  Djmasque, 

Confixi  a  Aociis;  nee  te  tua  pUirima,  Panthu, 


Horace:  ^'JSuntsperSicukueqm- 
tawi  undas,"  (Od.  iv.  4,  44.) 
There  is  more  good  taste,  haw- 
ever,  m  Heyxie's  expluiation. 
The  steeds  of  Eurus  are  termed 
£6it,  because  that  wind  blows 
from  the  eoaih-easL 

419  Kereus,  an  andent  god  of 
the  sea^  here  takes  the  pUuse  of 
Neptmie,  and  is  represented  as 
fiercely  plunging  his  trident  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  call  np  the 
waters  from  their  lowest  depths. 

Spumetu,  Equivalent  here  to 
9pum&  mar%8  adspenus,  '^  foam- 
covered,*' 

420  lilt  etiam.  Compare  lines 
370,  383,  &C. 

Si  quos  JwUmtu  insidiis, 
^'Whomsoever we  had  put  to  the 
rout  by  our  strati^em.**  Lite- 
rally, ''if  any  we  had  put  to  the 
rout"  Qtiot  for  ediguoa,  but  si 
quos  more  freely  for  quosounque, 

423  Aiqtte  ora  sono,  &c.  "And 
mark  our  tones  of  voice  at  vari- 
ance in  sound  with  their  own.'* 
The  allusion  here  is  merely,  as 
Thiel  remarks^  to  an  argani<; 
variety  in  pronunciation,  the  re- 
sult oi  cluoate  and  other  local 
causes,  not  to  any  actual  differ- 
ence of  language.  Homer  no- 
where states  ui&t  the  Trojans 


spoke  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  ^ 
discovezy  reserved  for  the  late? 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  Virgil 
here  follows  Homer. 

425  PeneleL      The  Peneleus* 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  Boeotian 
leader  of  whom  Homer  8peak% 
for  he  had  been  slain  by  Eurypy^ 
lus,  son  of  Telephus.    . 

Diva  armipoterUis,  Alluding  to 
Minerva. 

426  Justissimus  unus.  See 
"Pre-eminent  above  all  others 
for  justice."  Unus,  when  jmned 
to  a^  superlative,  carries  witi^  it 
the  idea  of  something  exclusive 
and  pre-eminent,  and  becomes  at 
one  time  equivalent  to  pnacipuusy 
insigniSf  &c. ;  at  another,  to  jprm 
ceteris.  It  has  the  latter  fofoe  in 
the  present  instance. 

428  Dis  aliter  visum.  There 
is  an  ellipsis  to  be  supplied  be- 
fore this  clause.  "(Such,  then, 
ought  not  to  have  been  his  fate ; 
but)  it  seemed  otherwise  to  the 
gods;"  i,e,,  his  virtues  ought  to 
have  secured  him  a  more  length- 
ened existence. 

429  A  sodis,  "  By  their  own 
friends;"  t. e,y  on  the  temple  roo( 
and  who  mistook  them  for  Greeks. 
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Labentem  pietas,  nee  Apollinis  infula  texit.  430 

Biaci  cineres,  et  flamma  extrema  meorum, 

Testor,  in  occasu  restro  nee  tela  nee  nllas 

Yitayisse  rices  Danaiim ;  et,  si  fata  fuissent 

Ut  eaderem,  meruisse  manu.     DiyelliniHr  inde: 

Iphitus  et  Pelias  mecam;  qaomm  Iphitus  mro 

Jam  grayior,  Pelias  et  rulnere  tardus  Ulixi; 

PM;enus  ad  sedes  Priami  clamore  vocati. 

Hie  rero  ingentem  pugnam,  ceu  cetera  nusquam 

Bella  foren^  nnlli  tot4  morerentur  in  urbe, 

Sic  Martem  indomitum,  Danaosqne  ad  tecta  mentes    440 

Gemimiis,  obsesBumque  actd  testudine  limen. 

Heerent  parietibua  seals,  postesque  sub  ipsos 


Apollinis  infula.  He  wore  &\b 
m  fsieA  of  Apollo.  See  y.  319. 
431  Iliaei  eineresy  &c.  There 
is  mnetliiiig  very  forcible  in  this 
inyocation.  The  hero  wishes  it 
to  be  Imown  that  he  continued 
fi^fa^g  until  the  very  last,  until 
all  hope  of  saving  his  country  had 
completely  fled.  For  the  truth  of 
this  he  invokes  the  ashes  of  Troy, 
idiich  bdi^d  him,  as  they  fell  to 
tile  groond,  still  contending  man- 
feUy  against  the  foe;  and  also  the 
iMt  Ifaane  from  the  great  funereal 
pile  of  his  country,  which,  as  it 
nnk  expiring,  witnessed  his  final 
eflforts. 

432  Nee  tela,  neo  ullas,  &c. 
By  tela  are  here  meant  missiles 
hurled  from  a£ftr ;  by  vices ,  a  close 
eonfliet  hand  to  hand,  with  all 
Hs  accompanying  chances  and 
lAanffes, 

484  Diveeimur  inde.  '^We 
are  forced  away  from  this  quarter 
in  different  directions;'*  t.  e,,  are 
fmcedaway,  and  separated  from 
QUO  another. 

496  PeHas  et  milnere,  &e. 
^'Fdias  also  was  retarded  by  a 


wound  (he  had  receiyed)  from 
Ulysses."  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  genitive  {77m,  and  com- 
pare note  on  line  412  of  this  book. 

437  Vocati,  "We  are  sum- 
moned.'*    Supply  sumus, 

438  Hie  vero.  Supply  vMe^ 
musy  which  is  implied,  indeed,  in 
cemimus, 

Ceu  cetera  nusquam,  &c.  '^A^ 
if  the  other  conflicts  were  prevail- 
ing nowhere;  as  if  none  were 
dymg  elsewhere  throughout  thp 
whole  city."  Observe  the  force 
of  cetera,  as  referring  to  the  other 
conflicts  that  were  actually  ragiAg 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  at  this 
same  time,  ^/ia  would  have  beeki 
too  general 

439  NuUu  Stq}p1y  ceu,  at  the 
be^ning  of  this  clause. 

441  Testudine,  The  teshido 
h«re  meant  was  not  the  machine 
of  that  name,  but  was  formed  by 
the  soldiers  locking  their  shields 
together  over  their  heads,  idid 
a^rancing  under  this  cover  tb 
storm  a  place. 

442  Parietihus,  To  be  pro- 
nounced, in  scanning,  as  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  pairy^tibus. 
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Nituntur  gradibus,  clypeosque  ad  tela  sinistris 
Protect!  objiciunt,  prensant  fastigia  dextris. 
DardanidsB,  contra,  turres  ac  tecta  domorum  445 

Gulmina  conrellunt:  bis  se,  quando  ultima  cemunt, 
Extrema  jam  in  morte  parant  defenders  tells; 
Aiiratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentum, 
Deyolyunt:  alii  strictis  mucronibus  imas 
Obsedere  fores;  bas  servant  agmine  denso.  450 

Instaurati  animi,  regis  succnrrere  tectis, 
Auxilioque  leyare  yiros,  vimque  addere  victis. 
Limen  erat,  cseceeque  fores,  et  pervius  usns 
Tectorum  inter  se  Priami,  postesque  relicti 


443  By  gradibut  aie  meant 
tbe  stqpB  of  the  scaling-ladders, 
not  those  of  the  palace  entrance, 
,M  some  erroneously  suppose. 

444  With  proUoti  we  must 
supply  its;  t.  tf.,  clypeit.  Some 
commentators  very  unnecessarily 
make  proieoii  equivalent  here  to 
id  protegarUur» 

FatHgia,  Denoting  here  the 
battlements  of  the  palace-walL 

445  By  tecta  eulmina  are  meant 
the  tiles  and  whatever  else  went 
to  form  the  roof  of  the  building; 
'•the  roof-tq)s." 

446  Quando  tUiima  cemunt, 
&&  '^  Since  they  perceive  that 
their  last  hour  has  come.*'  Lite- 
tally,  ''that  the  Ust  (t.  tf.,  most 
imminent)  dangers  are  present,*' 
uUknapericula  adesse.  Compare 
the  Greek,  rh,  taxarot  and  ol 
ISorxoroi  ku^wou 

448  Veterum  decora  aUa  pa- 
rmntum,  ''  The  lofty  decorations 
of  their  ancient  sires;"  t. «.,  (tf 
earlier  times.  What  the  kings 
of  other  days  had  put  up  as  db- 
oorationB  of  their  abode.. 
'  449  Imas  oUedere  fores, 
''Blocked  up  the  entrance  below.** 

461  InetauroH  antmi     "Our 


courage  was  renewed.**  Supply 
fMwiri,  as  referring  to  JEjieaa  and 
his  two  companions. 

452  Victis  is  here  applied  to 
the  Trojans  as  fighting  with  no 
hope  whatever  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

453  Limen  erat,  &c  "  There 
was  an  entrance,  and  private  por^ 
tal,  and  a  free  conmiunication  (by 
means  of  it),  between  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Priam*B  palace, 
and  a  gate  left  neglected  in  the 
rear,*'  Observe  the  different 
modes  employed  by  the  poet  of 
specifying  one  and  the  same  eaa^^ 
trance.  The  postes  reRcH  a  tergo 
Wunderlich  thinks  might  as  well 
be  away.  It  certainly  savours 
somewhat  of  ple(»iasm,  except 
that  a  tergo  is  needed  to  mark 
the  locality. 

Pervius  usus,  &c.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Heyne:  '*Qud 
commeare  et  c&nvenire  se  invieem 
commode  poterani  qui  inhabita- 
bant  regiamy 

454  Tectorum  PriamL  The 
palace  of  Priam,  according  to  the 
poet's  idea,  appears  to  have  been 
a  square,  -witiii  an  opea.  place  in 
the  middle^    (Conq^axe  line  612.) 
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A  tergo;  infelix  qua  se,  dum  regna  manebant,  455 

Slepius  Andromache  ferre  incomitata  solebat 

Ad  soceros,  et  aro  puerum  Astyanacta  trahebat. 

Evado  ad  sommi  fasdgia  culminis,  unde 

Tela  manu  miseri  jactabant  irrita  Teucri. 

Turrim,  in  prsecipiti  stantem,  summisqae  sub  astra      460 

Eductam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Troja  videri, 

£t  Danaum  solitse  nares,  et  Acbaia  castra, 

Aggressi  ferro  circum,  qua  summa  labantes 


The  attack  of  the  Greeks  was 
made  on  the  front,  while  the 
piiyate  entrance  through  which 
.^neas  came  was  on  the  opposite 
aide^  in  the  rear.  There  were 
aeversl  buildings  or  royal  resi- 
dences under  one  and  the  same 
loof. 

.  456  IncomiitUa.  Marking  the 
private  character  of  the  visit.  It 
would  have  been  a  violation  of 
^eeonim  for  her  to  have  appeared 
without  attendants,  had  the  visit 
been  an  open  and  public  one. 
.  467  Ad  soeerot.  "  To  her  pa- 
lents-in-law.'*  Referring  to  Pri- 
am and  Hecuba.  Andromache 
WMB  the  wife,  and  Astyanax  the 
son  of  Hector.  Observe  the  pe- 
culiar use  of  soceros  (properly, 
^  fathers-in-law**),  to  denote  both 
parents.  So,  in  line  579,  we 
have  pairet  for  parentet. 

Trahebat,  "Brought."  A 
very  graphic  term,  to  which  jus- 
tice cannot  be  done  in  a  transla- 
tion. It  represents  the  child 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  mo- 
ther, and  therefore  gently  drawn 
along  by  her. 

.  4^8  Evado  ad  sutnmiy  &e. 
JEneaH  enters  the.  palace  by 
means  of  the  gate  which  he  has 
jn^t  beoi  describing,  and  descends 
tp  the  roof.  Here  die  Tfojans,  in 
their  deqpair,  are  castinj^  fniitkew 


weapons  at  the  enemy.  iEneaf 
induces  them  to  desist  from  this, 
and  with  united  strength  they 
loosen  from  its  base,  and  hurl  a 
large  turret  on  the  foe. 

460  Turrim,  in  prmeipiH  skm^ 
tem,  &c.  The  accusative  turrim 
depends,  in  construction,  on  oon*^ 
velUmus  impuHmusgne,  In  trans* 
lating,  however,  it  will  be  neatw, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  con* 
venient,  to  commence  with  the 
accusative  case :  "A  turret,  stand- 
ing with  precipitous  front,  and 
raised  from  the  topmost  palaee- 
roof  unto  the  very  stars,  &c.; 
having  assailed  it  all  round  wifli 
iron  instruments,  where  the  beh- 
est stories  afforded  feeble  jom- 
ings,  we  tore  with  united  struigth 
from  its  lofty  seat,  and  pushed 
upon  the  foe." 

In  praoipiti.  The  turret  stood 
on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  its 
front  was  in  a  line  with  that  of 
the  building.  It  stood,  therefore, 
like  a  steep  precipice,  frowning 
upon  the  enemy. 

Sub  astro.  A  figurative  expres- 
sion, to  denote  its  great  height. 

463  Ferro,  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  NOhden,  "l9»/rti- 
mentis  ferrets**  (i  e.,  seeuribus)*'' 

QuA  summa  labantes,  &e; 
They  did  not  cut  away  the  towel^[ 
where  it  roie.fioia  thft  \fi)MMi 
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Juncturas  tabulata  dabant,  conyellimus  altis 

Sedibus,  impulimusque;  ea,  lapsa  repente,  ruinam       465 

Cum  sonitu  trahit,  et  Danaiim  super  agmina  late 

Incidit:  ast  alii  subeunt;  nee  saxa,  nee  ullum 

Telorum  interea  cessat  genus. 

Yestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primoque  in  limine,  Pyrrbus 

Exsultat,  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aena :  470 

Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastus, 

Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat, 

Nunc,  positis  novus  exuviis,  nitidusque  jurenta, 

Lubrica  conyolyit,  sublato  pectore,  terga, 

Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trisulcis.  475 


roof,  but  where  the  upper  stories 
rendered  the  joining  of  the  tim- 
bers comparatively  feeble.  The 
commentators  have,  for  the  most 
part,  involved  themsdves  in  great 
difficulty  here,  by  supposing  that 
the  tower  was  of  stone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  entirely  of  wood. 

464  ConvellimuSyimpitlimtuque, 
We  have  here  the  aorist,  and  in 
the  next  line  the  present  {trtthit), 
|n  such  constructions,  the  pre- 
sent generally  indicates  the  con- 
sequences of  a  previous  act. 

465  Ea.  "  It."  Keferring  to 
the  tower  (turris), 

Rmnam,  A  term  well  em- 
ployed here,  to  denote  the  fall  of 
various  {ragments  in  rapid  suc- 

8€|f9UOn. 

470  EanuUat.  Equivalent  to 
pugnat  exsuUans,  Pyrrhus,  else- 
where called  Neoptolemus  (line 
263),  was  the  son  of  Achilles. 

.  Telu  et  luce  coruscus  ahen&, 
''  Qleaming  on  the  view  with  his 
(brandished)  weapons*  and  the 
brazen  light  (of  his  armour),** 
t.e.9  the  flashing  of  his  brazen 
arms.  We  have  distinguished 
heroy  of  eourse,  between  the  teAi 
(pffaonTe  weapons)  and  the 


(defensive  ones).  Coruscus,  when 
united  with  the  former,  will  refer 
to  the  rapid  brandishing  of  sword 
or  spear;  when  joined  with  the 
latter,  to  the  brazen  corslet,  hel- 
met, ^eld,  &c,  emitting  gleam$ 
of  light. 

471  Qualis  ubi  in  luoemy  &e. 
We  have  adopted  the  punctua- 
tion of  Wagner,  who  removes  the 
conmia  after  qualis^  and  places 
one  after  terga.  The  same  edi- 
tor, also,  vwy  properly,  connects 
in  Ifwem  with  convolmt,  and  re^ 
gards  ad  solem  as  a  pardonable 
redundance,  the  more  especially 
as  the  whole  force  of  comparison 
lies  in  Pyrrhus*s  being  likened^ 
as  he  gleams  in  arms,  to  the  snake 
that  has  come  forth  into  the  light 
of  day  with  a  new  and  brilUajit 
skin. 

Mala  gramina  pastus,  ^'  Hav- 
ing fed  on  noxious  herbs.** 

472  Tumidum.  '<Swo11ct.** 
Enlarging  on  the  idea  of  ^amtiMi 
pastus.  Hence  it  may  be  ren- 
dered freely,  *^  swollen  with  poi- 
son.** 

475  Et  Unguis  micat,  &e.  Li- 
terally, ''and  makes  a  rapid| 
quivering  motioii  with  its  threes 
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Ill 


Una  ingens  PeripKas,  et  equomm  agitator  Achilles^ 
Armiger  Automedon;  una  omnis  Scjria  pubes 
Succedunt  tecto,  et  flammas  ad  culmina  jactant^ 
Ipse  inter  primes  correpta  dura  bipenni 
Limina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  yellit 
JEratos ;  jamque  excisa  tiabe  firma  cayayit 
Robora,  et  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram. 
Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt; 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum, 
Armatosque  yident  stantes  in  limine  prime. 

At  domus  interior  gemitu,  miseroque  tumultu, 
Bfiscetur;  penitusque  cayae  plangoribus  eedes 
Femineis  ululant:  ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. 


480 


485 


.»» 


forked  tongue  in  its  mouth  ;*'  i. «., 
makes  its  three-forked  tongue 
quiver  rapidly  in  its  mouth. 

476  Et  equorum  agitator,  &c 
^And  the  charioteer  of  Achilles, 
the  armour-hearing  Automedon ;" 
ie.y  and  Automedon,  formerly 
the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  now 
the  annour-bearer  of  Pyrrhus. 

477  Seyria  pubes.  "  The  youth 
of  Hejros,"  Scyros'  was  one  of 
ihe  Cyclades,  where  Pyrrhus  was 
lorn  of  Deidamia,  one  of  the 
dangfaters  of  Lycomedes,  its  king, 
and  from  which  island'  he  came 
with  his  followers  to  the  Trojan 
war. 

478  Sutcedunt  tecto.  '^Ad- 
▼ance  to  the  building,**  t.  e.,  at- 
tack the  entrance  of  the  palace. 

479  Ipse,  Referring  to  Pyr- 
rhus. 

Dura  Undna.  ^'The  strong 
tinesholds,**  t. «.,  the  strong  oaken 
doorway.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Heyne,  '^ipsas  fores,  e 
durd  nuUerid,  ilice,  faeteK,** 

480  Perrumpit,     "Strives  to 
break  through."    So,  again,  vel 
Ut,  "endeavours  to  tear  away. 
Observe  in  both  these  verbs  the 


>* 


force  of  the  present,  as  describing 
an  action  going  on  at  the  time, 
and  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 
Hence  Thiel  renuurks,  "Pwrttm- 
pit  et  vellit,  i.  e,,  perrumpere  et 
vellere  teniaty 

481  Jamque  ex<nsd  trabe,  &c. 
"And  now,  the  thick  plank  being 
cut  through,  he  has  pierced  the 
solid  timber  (of  the  door),  and 
has  made  a  huge  gap  therein, 
with  wide-yawning  mouth."  Ob- 
serve the  beautiful  change  from 
the  unfiuished  action  indicated  by 
the  present,  to  the  complete  one 
denoted  by  the  perfect. 

483  Apparet,  The  present  is 
again  employed,  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion more  fully  before  the  eyes. 

485  Armatosque  vident,  &e, 
Nbhden  makes  vident  agree  with 
venetralia  understood,  and  takes 
the  "  armed  men,"  of  course,  for 
Pyrrhus  and  his  followers.  This 
is  rather  far-fetched.  The  more 
natural  interpretation  is  to  refer 
vident  to  the  Greeks,  and  armatos 
to  the  Trojans,  already  mentioned 
in  lines  449,  450. 

488  Uluiant.  The  verb  ululo 
properiy  means,'  to  send  forth  a 
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Turn  pavidce  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant, 

Amplexseque  tenent  postes,  atque  oscula  figunt.  490 

Instat  vi  patria  Pjrrrhus;  aec  claustra,  neque  ipsi 

Custodes  sufferre  valent:  labat  ariete  crebro 

Janua,  et  emoti  procumbunt  cardine  postes. 

Fit  via  yi:  rumpunt  aditus,  primosque  trucidant 

Immissi  Daoai,  et  late  loca  milite  complent.  495 

Non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  quum  spumeus  amnis 

Exiit  oppositasque  eyicit  gurgite  moles, 

Fertur  in  arra  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabiilis  armenta  trahit.     Yidi  ipse  furentem 

Caede  Neoptolemum,  geminosque  in  limine  Atridas:     500 

Yidi  Hecubam,  centumque  nurus,  Priamumque  per  aras 


.wild  cry  or  howl.  It  is  then 
applied  generally  to  sounds  of 
lamentation  and  wo,  more  par- 
ticularly such  as  proceed  from 
females.  (Compare  the  Greek 
3XoXv(a>.)  Observe  here  the 
poetic  usage,  by  which  nlularU 
takes  the  meaning  of  resonant, 

489  Errant,  This  is  said  to 
heighten  the  effect,  the  females 
being  otherwise,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  secluded  in  their 
apartments. 

490  Oscula  figunt.  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  these 
few  words.  They  imprint  kisses 
on  the  door-posto  in  token  of  a 
last  farewell,  as  being  about  to 
be  torn  away  for  ever  from  a  be- 
loved home. 

491  Vipatnd.  '<  With  all  his 
fiither*s  might." 

Claustra,  '*  Any  barriers." 
Referring  particularly  to  the  pa- 
laoe-gates,  or,  as  Heyne  terms 
them,  the  fores  roborecs, 

492  Sufferre,  "  To  withstand 
him." 

Ariete  crebro_.  **  With  oft-re- 
peated blows  of  the  battering- 
-ram."   .In  scanning,  ariete  must 


be  pronounced  ar-yete,  as  if  of 
three  syllables.  The  allusion  here 
is  to  the  ram  in  its  simplest  state, 
as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by 
human  hands,  without  other  as- 
sistance. The  battering-ram  was 
a  large  beam,  made  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  having  a  mass  of 
bronze  or  iron  fastened  to  one 
end,  and  resembling  a  rain's 
head.  This  shape,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  the  engine  in 
question,  on  account  of  the  re- 
semblance of  its  mode  of  action 
to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with  its 
forehead.  In  an  improved  form, 
the  ram  was  surrounded  with  iron 
bands,  to  which  rings  were  at- 
taohedj  for  the  purpose  of  sus^ 
pending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  to 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it. 

496  Non  sic,  "  Kot  with  such 
impetuosity."  Literally,  **  not 
so."  To  be  construed  with  fer^ 
tur, 

Aggeribus.  *'  Its  embank- 
ments." 

498  Cumulo.  "  With  its  heap 
of  waters." 

601  Centumque  nurus,  ''And 
her  hundred  daughters-in-law 
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S^mgnine  foedantem,  quos  ipse  sacrarerat,  ignes. 
Qumqaaginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanta  nepotam, 
Barbarico  postes  aaro  spoliisque  superbi, 
Procubuere.     Tenent  Danai,  qua  deficit  ignis.  505 

Forsitan  et,  Priami  fiierint  qusB  fata,  requiras. 
Urbis  ubi  cspta  casum,  convulsaque  yidit 
limina  tectorum,  et  medium  in  penetralibus  hostem; 
Anna  din  senior  desaeta  trementibus  sevo 
Circumdat  nequidqnam  humeris,  et  inutile  ferrum       510 
Cingitar,  ac  densos  fertur  moriturus  in  hostes. 

.£dibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  setberis  axe, 
Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus, 


The  nnmber  here  given  is  mere  304    Barbarico,      Oriental  or 

poetic  amplification,  or,  as  Heyne  Phrygiai'.  t.  e.,  Trojan.    An  imi- 

temaiikay^^laiitis  dictum.**   Priam  tation    of   the   Greek    mode    of 

and  Hecnha  had  fifty  sons  and  speaking,  which  made  everything 

fifty  daughters,  so  that  centum  is  not  Greek  to  he  harharian:  nds 

equivalent  here  to  but  half  its  ^^  "EXXiyi^,  ^ap^apor. 

own  number.  Spoliisque.     Spoils  taken  from 

502  Sacraverat.         Had  con-  ^y^^  gn^^y  ^g^  ^^ed  up  on  the 
aecmted,**  i.  e.,  "had  kmdled  m  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  couspi- 
honour    of    the    gods."      Every  cuous  part  of  the  dwelling. 
r^  of  taste  wiU  condemn  the  g,^j  ^^  inutile  ferrum  cingitur. 
poet  for  making  his  hero  a  quiet  a^^^  .^    j^^^^  i^.^^^^  l,.^  ^j^ 

spectator  of  the  murder  of  his  sword;"  »%.,  girds  himself. 

md  kmg.     It  is  this  same  hero  ^.*    -,,.i        .            ...       « 

iSio  IB  afterwards  on  the  pomt  of  ^^^   ^Edibus    %n    medtts     &.c 

sUying  a  defenceless  female,  when  J^«  P^f«  o^  P^™>  accordmg 

his/her  interferes  and  pre-  to  Virgil's  conception,  was,  as  we 

vents  him !  have    already    remarked,    of   a 

503  Quinquoffinia  m  thalami,  ?^"»^  ^o"»>  ^i'^-  "^  ^P^"  "^^^^ 

Stc     « Those  fifty  bedchambers,  '^  5Vo  *?       W    ^      i         *     n 

the  fond  hope  of  a  numerous  pes-  ^J^^  ylra.    The  Greek  poets  all 

terity.*'   Mire  literaUy,"  so  great  make  Prmm  to  have  fallen  at  the 

a  hope  of  posterity."     The  pro-  *^*^  f^  Herceean,  or  Domestic, 

noun  t«»  has  here  a  peculiar  force,  Jove  (Z^vs  EpKCioj);    but  ihen 

and  is  equivalent,  in  some  degree,  they  place  this  aJtar  in  the  avX^, 

to    "tern    magnifice    exstructu"  or  front  court,  into  which  a  person 

According  to  Homer  (//.  vi.  243),  came  after  passing  through  the 

there  were  in  the  palace  of  Priam  €pKoSj  or  main  enclosure.    Virsil, 

fifty  bedchambers  for  his  sons,  on  the  other  hand,  transfers  uiis 

and  twelve    for    his    daughters,  altar  to  the  open  court  in  the 

Virgil,  indulging  in  an  equal  li-  centre  of  the  building,  in  doing 

eenoe,  gives  but  fifty  in  alL  which  he  would  seem  to  have  had 
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Incmnbens  ane,  atqiie  vmbrm  ednplexa  Pemies. 
Hie  Hecaba  et  naUe  neqiiidqiiaiii  aharia  dicam,  515 

.Praecipites  atra  cea  tempestale  oohonlMB^ 
Condensse,  et  diTum  amplexs  liiHwlarra,  sedebant. 
Ijwum  autem  smntis  Priamnra  juTenilibos  armis 
Ut  yidit:  Qiue  mens  tarn  diia,  miserrime  conjiix, 
Impnlit  his  cingi  telisf  aat  quo  mis?  inqoil.  520 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribiis  istis 
Tempiis  eget;  non,  n  ip«e  mens  nnnc  aSotH  Hector. 
Hue  tandem  concede;  luec  aia  tnelntor  omnes^ 
Ant  moriere  simnL     Sio  ore  effiita^  recepit 
Ad  sese,  et  sacra  longasmm  in  lede  locaTit.  525 

Ecce  autem,  elapsns  FjiAi  de  cssde,  Polites, 
Unas  natorom  Priami,  per  tela,  per  hostes, 
Porticibns  longis  fbgit,  et  Tacoa  atria  Instrat 
Sancios:  ilium  ardens  infesto  rulnere  Pjrrrhus 


portly  in  Tiew  tlie  Roman  petisty- 
Unm,  which  was  an  open  sftiee  in 
the  centre  of  a  mansion,  planted 
with  treeiu  The  Roman  poet 
also  mentions  other  altars  (al- 
tafia)  in  connexion  with  the  main 
one,  and  which  appear  to  be  al- 
tars to  the  penates,  for  the  statues 
of  the  latter  are  mentioned  by 
him* 

Veterrima  laurus.  The  aged 
bay  carries  back  the  mind  to  the 
good  old  times,  when  all  was 
tranquiHity  and  peace. 

515  Negttidquam,  Because  not 
destined  to  be  protected  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  place. 

AUaria,  The  altars  of  the  pe- 
nates are  meant,  and  which  were 
distinct  from  the  ir^en$  ara  of 
Hercsean,  or  Domeistic,  Jove. 

517  Dwunu  Heraean  Jove 
and  die  penates. 

bldMenHamOra.  ^'Sodirea 
rcflolTe;"  i  «.,  a  resolYe  franght 
with  consequences  so  direful  to 
thee  and  to  us  all.  A  reselve, 
namely,  iealeulated  U»  excite  only 


the  wrath  of  tiie  fbe^  and  Hiake 
them  strainers  to  mercy. 

520  dn^  ^To  amy  thy- 
self*  Literally,  ''to  be  girt 
abont^** 

521  N<m  imR  muriKoj  &e. 
'*  The  crisis  needs  not  sodi  aid, 
nor  sndi  defenders  as  thon  art.** 
Obeerre  the  fure  of  itHsy 
referrii^    to    the 


m 


522  JVmi,  St  ip$e  miemgy  fte. 
^Eyen  if  my  Hector  were  now 
present,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
defend.**  Supply  with  iidi»  tlie 
words  defmdere  peugL 

526  Pyrrhi  de  eeede.  ^From 
the  slaughtering  hand  of  Pyr- 
rhna** 

528  PortieUmuUmgit.  <<Thio«igh 
the  long  galleries.** 

Et  vacua  atria  Instraij  &e. 
^And,  wounded,  traTerses  the  de- 
serted halla'* 

Vacua,  A  well-flelected  and 
toodiing  expwHion,  as  referring 
to  the  ooD^iete  dispersion  of  the 
TrojaniL 
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Insequitur,  jam  jamque  manu  tenet,  et  premit  hasta.    530 

Ut  tandem  ante  ocuk>s  eyasit  et  ora  parentum, 

Concidit,  ac  multo  vitam  cum  sanguine  fudit. 

Hie  Friamua,  quamquam  in  media  jam  morte  tenetur, 

Non  tamen  alwtinuit,  nee  yoci  irseque  pepercit: 

At  tibi  pro  scelere,  exclamat,  pro  talibus  ausia^  535 

Di,  si  qua  est  ooelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 

Persolyant  grates  dignas,  et  prasmia  reddant 

Debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  cemere  letum 

Fecisti,  et  patrios  fbedasti  funere  yultus. 

At  non  ille,  satum  quo  te  mentiris,  Achilles  540 

Talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo;  sed  jura  fidemque 

Supplicis  erubuit,  corpusque  exsangue  sepulcro 

Reddidit  Hectoreum^  meque  in  mea  regna  remiait. 

Bkc  fatus  senior,  telumque  imbelle  sine  ictu 

Conjecit;  rauco  quod  protenus  sere  repulsum,  545 


532  ConcidU,  Polites  fell  ex- 
hausted by  the  previous  wound 
which  he  had  received. 

533  Q^amquam  in  meeUd,  &c. 
''Although  he  is  now  held  in  the 
very  midst  of  death  ;**  t.  e,,  al- 
though instant  death  impendis. 

538  Coram  cemere.  ''  To  see 
with  my  own  eyes.*'  The  ex- 
pression fecisti  me  cemere  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Oreek  idiom  for 
fecuii  ui  ego  cemerem, 

539  FoeddsH,  &,e.  A  dead  body 
was  always  believed  by  the  an- 
cients to  have  a  polluting  effect 
on  those  who  were  near  it,  or 
touched  it.  The  poet,  by  a  beau- 
tiful image,  makes  the  contami- 
nation extend  to  the  very  look 
which  the  parent  directs  towards 
the  corpse  of  his  son. 

540  At  non  iile,  &c.  Priam, 
after  the  death  of  Hector,  betook 
himself  to  the  Grecian  camp,  in 
order  to  redeem  his  son  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles.  The  latter  re- 
onved  him  well^  and  granted  his 
request. 


542  ErubuiL  Literally,  ''he 
blushed  at;**  t. «.,  he  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  violating  the  rights 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  a  suppliant,  and  blushed,  as  it 
were,  at  the  very  thought 

544  Senior,  "  The  aged  mon- 
arch." 

545  Rauco  quod  proienus  are, 
&c.  The  spear  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch, thrown  by  so  feeble  a  hand, 
struck  the  boss  of  his  opponent's 
shield,  but  was  checked  in  ita 
passage  by  the  brazen  plate  of 
the  latter,  and  hung  sticking  in 
it  without  having  penetrated  to 
any  depth.  Heyne,  with  Ruseua 
and  the  greater  number  of  com- 
mentators, considers  the  spear  of 
Priam  as  hanging,  when  repelled 
by  the  brass,  in  the  leathern  co^ 
vering  of  his  adversary's  shield. 
The  brightness  of  the  arms  of 
Pyrrhus,  however,  before  noticed 
by  the  poet,  when  he  describes 
that  hero  as  telis  et  luce  torus* 
eu8  €ihen&^  seems  to  imply,  as 
Synmions  well  remarks,  tliax  Vv^ 
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£t  summo  clypei  neqaidquam  umbone  pependit. 

Cui  Pyrrhus :  Refercs  ergo  hcec,  et  nuntius  ibis 

Pelidse  genitori:  illi  mea  tristia  facta, 

Degeneremque  Neoptolemum,  narrare  memento. 

Nunc  morere.    Hoc  dicens,  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem  550 

Traxit,  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 

Implicuitque  comam  leev^,  dextraque  coruscum 

Extulit  ac  lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem. 

Hsec  finis  Priami  fatorum:  hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tidit,  Trojam  incensam,  et  prolapsa  videntem      565 

Pergama,  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 

Regnatorem  Asiee.     Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus, 

Avulsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 

At  me  tum  primum  ssbtus  circumstetit  horror: 
Obstupui:  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,  560 

Ut  regem  aequaevum  crudeli  vulnere  ridi 
Vitam  exhalantem :  subiit  deserta  Creusa, 
Et  direpta  domus,  et  parvi  casus  luli. 


shield,  which  constituted  so  large 
and  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  his 
arms,  was  not  covered;  and  then 
the  words  rauco  and  proientts  (the 
former  of  which  intimates  the 
ringing  sound  of  the  stricken 
brass,  and  the  latter  the  quick 
restUt  of  the  ineffectual  spear,) 
both  make  against  this  notion  of 
a  covered  shield,  and  of  the  wea- 
pon's hanging  in  the  hide  which 
was  over  the  brass.  Valpy  sug- 
gests that  the  boss  may  have 
been  formed  of  folds  of  cloth,  or 
any  other  soft  substance,  laid  on 
the  metal  with  which  the  shield 
itself  was  plated!  Such  a  boss 
would  be  a  very  singular  addition 
to  a  shield,  and  of  ver}'  little 
value  in  dashing  aside  a  foe  in 
battle. 

647  Pyrrhus,  Supply  respofi' 
(KL 

bS^  Extulit,  "Raised on  high." 
Equivalent  to  nutulit.     Errone- 


ously rendered  by  some,  "he  drew 
from  its  sheath." 

556  Tot  populis,  "Unto  so 
many  nations."  The  common 
form  would  be  populorum, 

557  Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus, 
&c.  According  to  the  legend  here 
followed  by  Virgil,  and  which 
Pacuvius  also  is  said  to  have- 
adopted  in  one  of  his  tragedies, 
the  body  of  Priam  was  dragged 
to  the  shore,  and  there  left  un- 
buried,  and  a  headless  trunk. 

558  Sine  nomine  corpus.  The 
headless  trunk  could  not  be  recog- 
nised, and,  consequently,  named. 

559  At  me  tum  primvm,  &c. 
The  poet  now  returns  from  tha 
episode  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the 
main  object  of  his  poem,  the  de- 
parture of  .^neas  from  his  nattve 
land. 

560  Subiit.  "Occurred  to  my 
thoughts."    Supply  in  mentem, 

062  Creusa,    Creiisa  was  tiw 
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Respicio,  et,  qaa9  sit  me  circum  copia,  lustro. 

Deseniere  omnes  defessi,  et  corpora  saltu  565 

Ad  terrain  misere,  aut  ignibus  segra  dedere. 

Jamque  adeo  super  unus  eram;  quura  limina  YestsB 
Serrantein,  et  tacitam  secreta  in  sede  latentem, 
Tyndarida  aspicio:  dant  clara  incendia  lucem 
Erranti,  passimque  oculos  per  cuncta  ferenti.  570 


wife  of  .^Sneas,  and  daughter  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba. 

564  Q^a  copia.  "What  num- 
bers.*' Copia  in  the  singular  for 
the  plural  eopim. 

565  Deseruere.  "Had  left  (the 
place). ••  -fineas,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  still  on  the  palace- 
roof,  from  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  scene  of  Priam*s  death. 

567  Jamque  adeo  super  unus 
eram,  "And  thus  now  1  alone 
remained ;**  i.e.,  I  was  now  alone 
left.  This  line,  and  all  that  fol- 
low to  the  588th  inclusive,  are 
inclosed  by  many  editors  in 
brackets,  on  the  ground  thAt  the 
rerses  in  question  are  not  found 
in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts 
of  yirgil,  and  contain  also  a 
sentiment  unworthy  of  a  hero. 
"That  they  are  Virgil's  has  not 
been,*'  observes  Symmons,  "and, 
from  their  intrinsic  character, 
cannot  be  questioned;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  they  are  made 
essentially  necessary  by  what  im- 
mediately succeeds  in  the  speech 
of  Venus.  The  tradition  pre- 
served by  Servius  is,  that  tiiey 
were  omitted  by  Tucca  and  Va- 
rios,  on  their  revision  of  the 
iEneid,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
aceoont  given,  of  Helen  by  De'i- 
pbobus,  in  the  sixth  book,  and  as 
unworthy  of  the  hero,  who  is  re- 
presented in  them  as  about  to 
war  npon  a  defenceless  woman. 
Keither  of  these  objections,  how- 
ensr,  is  a  yeiy  strong'  one.    For, 


as  has  been  often  remarked,  why 
might  not  Helen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fatal  night,  betray 
Deiphobus ;  and  subsequently,  on 
not  finding  her  treachery  corre- 
spond with  her  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Menelaus,  fly  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Vesta's  temple  ? 
With  respect  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  poet  who  could  make  his 
hero  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
murder  of  his  aged  monarchy 
might  very  naturally,  after  that, 
represent  him  as  about  to  slay  a 
woman." 

Quum limina  Vesta,  &c.  "When 
I  espy  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
keeping  closely  within  the  thresh- 
old of  Vesta." 

569  TyndaricUt.  Helen,  called 
here,  by  a  feminine  patronymic, 
Tyndaris,  because  the  daughter 
of  Leda,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus. 

670  Passimque,  &c.  "  Direct- 
ing my  look  towards  all  surround- 
ing objects."  Cuncta,  as  denoting 
union  or  aggregation,  and  as 
therefore  more  intensive  in  its 
cliaracter,  is  employed  here  in- 
stead of  omnia, — Heyne,  in  com- 
menting on  erranii,  makes  ^neas 
to  have  descended  from  the  pa- 
lace-roof, but  to  be  still  wander- 
ing through  the  deserted  palace: 
''per  regiam  vacttam.^*  It  would, 
rather  appear  that  he  had  by  this 
time  left  the  palace,  but  was  still 
on  ^e  high  ground  oi  \S^^  ^v\aAv^ 
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Ilia,  sibi  infestos  erersa  ob  Pergama  Teucros, 
£t  pcenas  Danaum,  et  deserti  conjugis  iras, 
Prsemetuens,  Trojee  et  patriae  communis  Erinyd, 
Abdiderat  sese,  a^ue  aris  invisa  sedebat. 
Exarsere  ignes  animo:  subit  ira  cadentem  575 

Ulcisci  patriaro,  et  sceleratas  sumere  pcenas. 
Scilicet  h£ec  Spartam  incolumis,  patriasque  Mjcenas, 
Aspiciet,  partoque  ibit  regina  triumpho  ? 
Conjugiumque,  domumque,  patres,  natosque  Tidebit, 
Iliadum  turb^  et  Phrygiis  comitata  roinistris?  580 

Occident  ferro  Priamus?    Troja  arserit  igni? 


whero  the  temple  of  Vesta  stood. 
Compare  line  632. 

673  Prametuens,  "  Fearing 
in  anticipation;*'  i.e,,  anticipat- 
ing, in  her  fears^  the  vengeance 
o£. 

574  Invisa,  *' X  hateful  oh- 
ject."  Heyne  and  many  others 
make  invisa  have  the  meaning 
here  of  '*  unseen,**  or  "screened 
from  view.'*  This,  however, 
wants  spirit.  Voss  gives  invisa 
the  same  force  that  we  have  given 
it,  except  that  he  connects  it  in 


construction  with  arts. 


« 


Ob- 


an 

ject  of  loathing  unto  the  very 
altar,**  "tim/  sass,  den  Aliaren 
ein  AbseheuV 

576  Et  sceleratas  sumere  pcmas, 
'^And  to  inflict  the  vengeance 
which  her  guilt  deserved.'*  We 
have  followed  Wunderlich  in  the 
explanation  of  sceleratas  pcenas, 
which  he  makes  equivalent  to 
ptenas  soeleris. 

577 Patriasque Mpoenas,  "And 
her  native  Mycenee;**  <.  e.,  her 
native  land  of  Greece.  The  term 
Mycenas  is  figuratively  used  here 
fbr  Ghraciam.  Any  particular  re- 
ference to  the  city  of  Myoense 
itself  would  be  wrong,  since  the 
native  place  of  Helen  was  Sparta, 

578  Partoque  ibit  regina  iri* 


umpho.  "And  move  along  as  a 
queen,  a  triumph  having  been 
obtained.**  Ihit'  is  here  equi- 
valent to  incedet,  or  inyredietur 
in  GrcBcam  urbem. 

579  jOonjugium  is  put  for  con- 
jugem,  and  the  reference  is  to 
Menelaus. 

Patres,  For  parentes.  One 
of  Menage*s  manuscripts  had  do- 
mufnque  patris,  "  and  her  father's 
home.  **  But  patres  is  required  in 
connexion  with  natos»  liiere  are 
several  complaints  against  this 
line  made  by  the  commentators: 
one  of  which  is,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Helen  to  see  her 
parents,  because  Jove  was  h^r 
immortal  sire,  while  Leda  and. 
Tyndarus  were  both  by  tliis  time 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Wag- 
ner, therefore,  excludes  the  line 
as  spurious  from  the  text.  It 
may  be  urged  in  defence  of  it, 
however,  that  JEneas  speaks  ge- 
nerally, and  under  strong  excite- 
ment. An  acquaintance  with  the 
more  minute  parts  of  Helen*8 
history  would  change  the  hero 
into  a  mythologist. 

580  Et  PhrygUs  ministris, 
"And  by  Trojan. attendants;** 
ue,,  Trojan  captives  assigned  to 
her  as  slaves. 
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Dardaninm  tofiet  snd&rit  sanguine  litus? 

Non  itm:  namqne,  etsi  nullum  memorobile  noroen 

PemineS  in  pcend  est,  nee  habet  yictoria  laudem, 

Exstinxisse  nefas  tamen,  et  sumsisse  merentis  585 

Laudabor  poenas;  animumque  expl^sse  jurabit 

Ultricis  flammsB,  et  cineres  sati^se  meorum. 

Talia  jactabam,  et  furiata  mente  ferebar; 

Qaum  milii  se,  non  ante  oculis  tarn  clara,  yidendam 

Obtulit,  et  pui^  per  noctem  in  luce  refuLsit  590 

Alma  parens,  confessa  deam,  qualisque  yideri 

Ccelicolis  et  quanta  solet;  dextiaque  prehensum 

Continuity  roseoque  h»c  insuper  addidit  ore: 

Nate,  quis  indomitas  tantus  dolor  excitat  iras? 

Quid  fdris?  aut  quonam  nostri  tibi  cura  recessit?         595 

Non  prius  aspicies,  ubi  fessum  estate  parentem 

liqueris  Anchisen?  superet  conjuxne  Creiisa, 

Ascaniusque  puer?  quos  omnes  undique  Graias 

Curcnm  errant  acies;  et,  ni  mea  cura  resistat, 

Jam  flammiB  tulerint,  inimicus  et  hauserit  ensis.  600 

Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facias  invisa  Lacaense, 

Oulpatusre  Paris;  divum  inclementia,  divum, 


685  Nefas.  Put  here  for  ne- 
fitriam  feminam, 

587  Uitricis  Jlamma,  The 
genitiTe  depends  in  construction 
on  eitpUsse  as  a  verb  of  plenty. 

588  Jactabam,  *^  I  was  rapidly 
revolTing." 

Ferebar,  "  Was  getting  hur- 
ried away;**  ie.,  from  all  self- 
control. 

602  Preh/entam,  Supply  me, 
•595  Avi  qwmam  nostri^  &c. 
**  Or  whither  hath  thy  regard  for 
ti8  departed  ?"  Literally,  *'  gone 
for  thee.'*  There  appears  to  be 
eome  reference  in  this  to  the  aged 
Anehises,  beloved  in  earlier  days 
by  Venus,  and  whom  her  son  is 
now  abandoning,  instead  of  show- 
ing regard  for  his  goddess  parent 
by  reselling- hia  father  from  harm. 


599  Et,  ni  mea  cura  resistaty 
&c.  "  And  whom^  unless  my 
care  oppose  (as  oppose  it  does^ 
the  flames  will  by  ttiis  time  have 
swept  away  (with  them),  and  the 
hostile  sword  have  drunk  (their 
blood).'*  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  present  tense  in  rer 
sUtat,  carrying  with  it  the  perfect 
in  tulerint  and  hauserit,  and  indif 
eating  an  action  still  going  on. 
The  guardian  care  of  Venus  is 
continually  interposing  to  save, 
and  the  flames  and  hostile  sword 
are  as  continually  attempting  to 
destroy.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  say,  with  some  commenta» 
tors,  that  resistat,  tulerint,  and 
hauserit^  are  here  employed  for 
restitisset,  ttUisserU^  and  Aati* 
sisset. 
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Has  evertit  opes,  stemitque  a  culmine  Trojam. 

Aspice:  namque  omnem,  quse  nunc  obducta  tuenti 

Mortales  hebetat  visas  tibi,  et  humida  circum  605 

Caligat,  nubem  eripiam:  tu  ne  qua  parentis 

Jussa  time,  neu  prsBceptis  parere  recusa. 

Hie,  ubi  disjectas  moles  avulsaque  saxis 

Saxa  yides,  mixtoque  undantem  pulvere  fumum, 

Neptunus  muros,  m'agnoque  emota  tridenti  610 

Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 

Emit.     Hie  Juno  Scseas  sserissima  portas 


606  Nubem.-  The  nvhea  or 
<^ cloud"  here  meant  is  the  Ho- 
meric V€<fios^  which  conceals  the 
gods  from  mortal  view,  and  by 
which  they  at  times  rescue  their 
favourites  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
when  about  to  fall  before  some 
orerpowering  foe. 

Tu  ne  qua  parentis,  &c.  ''  Do 
thou,  (therefore,)  fear  not  any 
commands  of  thy  parent;**  i,e., 
of  me  thy  parent.  These  com- 
mands are  given  at  line  619. 
Heyne  finds  fault  with  the  pre- 
sent verse,  and  thinks  that  Virgil 
would  have  made  a  correction  in 
it  had  time  been  allowed  him  for 
a  tdH  revision  of  his  poem.  He 
regards  the  words  tu  ne  qua,  &c., 
as  ^^parum  commode  interposUa,** 
Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, very  correctly,  that  they 
assign,  in  fact,  the  reason  why 
Venus  removes  the  veil  from  the 
eyes  of  her  son,  namely,  in  order 
that  he  may  trust  in  her  and  obey 
her  commands;  and  that  the  pas- 
sage, in  a  prose  form,  would  run 
as  follows:  ac,  ne  forte  matrU 
jussa  timeas,  omnem  nubem  eri- 
piam,  &c.  He  therefore  places  a 
colon  after  eripiamy  instead  of  the 
semicolon  of  the  common  text. 

60S  Disjectas  moles,  See,  '' Mas- 
sive fragmentB  scattered  about, 


*» 


and  stones  torn  away  ftrom  stones. 
By  moles  are  here  meant  vast 
fragments  of  masonry  originally 
belonging  to  the  walls  and  stately 
edifices  of  Troy. 

609  Mixtoque  undantem,  8lc. 
''And  waving  smoke  with  inter- 
mingled dust.*'  A  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  overthrow  of  a 
city,  which  is  partly  destroyed  by 
fire,  partly  levelled  to  the  ground. 

610  Neptunus,  Vir^  here 
imitates  the  passage  in  Homer, 
where  Neptune  and  Apollo  are 
represented  as  destroying  the 
rampart  of  the  Greeks.  (//•  xiL 
17,  seqq.)  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  passage,  and  in  what 
immediately  follows,  the  deities 
most  hostile  to  the  Trojans  are 
enumerated ;  namely,  Neptune, 
Juno,  and  Minerva. 

612  jETmv  Pointing  to  another 
quarter. 

Juno  Scaas  SiBvissima,  &c. 
''Juno,  most  implacable,  occupies 
foremost  the  S<»ean  gates;*'  i.e,, 
foremost  in  the  array  of  hostile 
deities.  Juno,  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  takes  her  station  at  the 
Sceean  gate. — The  Sceean  gate 
faced  the  sea  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Greeks.  Hence  most 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  it 
by  the  poets*    It  was,  moreover, 
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Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmeD, 

Ferro  accincta,  Yocat. 

Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  615 

Insedit,  nimbo  effulgens  et  Gorgone  Sfleva. 

Ipse  Pater  Danais  animos  yiresque  secundas 

Safficit;  ipse  deos  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma. 

Eripe,  nate,  fugam,  finemque  impone  labori. 

Nusquam  abero,  et  tutum  patrio  te  limine  sistam.        620 

Dixerat;  et  spis^is  noctis  se  condidit  umbris. 

Apparent  dirse  &cies,  inimicaque  TrojaB 

Numina  magna  deum. 

Turn  yero  orone  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignes 
Ilium,  et  ex  imo  verti  Neptunia  Troja:  625 

Ac  yeluti,  summis  antiquam  in  montibus  omum 


the  gate  through  which  the  Greeks 
entered  the  city.  Troy  had  five 
other  gates. 

613  Socium  agmen,  "  Her  con- 
federate band.*'  Keferring  to  the 
Greeks. 

616  Respice,  "Mark  well." 
Respieio  indicates  more  here  than 
the  common  adspicio.  It  implies, 
also,  aitende  et  considera. 

616 Nimbo  etTulffenSf&c.  "Re- 
folgent  to  the  view  with  her 
(gleaming)  tempest-cloud."  Most 
commentators  make  nimbtu  sig- 
nify here  ^'a bright  cloud."  This, 
however,  is  erroneous.  A  bright 
cloud  would  indicate  a  propitious 
deity,  whereas  a  dark  and  stormy 
cloud  denotes  an  angry  one.  The 
nimbus  here  is  a  dark  storm- 
doad,  surrounding  the  form  of 
the  hostile  Minerva,  and  rendered 
fearfully  gleaming,  along  with  the 
person  of  the  goddess,  by  the  fires 
of  Troy. 

Garffone  savA.  Alluding  to  the 
segis  of  Minerva,  on  which  was 
the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

617  Ipse  Pater,  "Father  Jove 
himselt"    Jupiter  was  not  per- 


sonally hostile  to  the  Trojans,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
decree  of  fate. 

619  Eripefuffam.  "Snatch  a 
hafity  flight" 

Labori.  Alluding  to  his  exer- 
tions in  the  fight. 

620  Abero.    Supply  a  te. 

622  Dira  fades.  "  Appalling 
forms." 

623  Numina  piagna  deum, 
"  The  mighty  divinities  of  the 
gods;"  i.e.,  the  mighty  gods. — 
The  dira  fades  and  the  numina 
magna  are  in  strictness  to  be 
blended,  and  indicate,  in  fkct,  the 
same  objects,  the  appalling  forms 
of  the  greater  divinities. 

625  Neptunia,  Troy  is  called 
'^Neptunian,"  because  its  walls 
were  built  by  Neptune  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Apollo. 

.  626  Ao  velutiy  &c.  No  apo* 
dosis,  it  will  be  perceived,  follows 
here,  yet  one  may  easily  be  sup* 
plied  by  the  mind.  Troy  seemed 
to  fall,  just  as  an  aged  tree  yields 
to  the  frequent  blows  of  the  axe 
on  the  lofty  mountains. 
Omum^    Much  of  the  beaut|[ 
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Quum,  ferro  aocisam  crebrisque  bipennibus,  instant 
Eruere  agricolaB  certatim;  ilia  usque  minatur, 
Et  tremefacta  comam  concusso  yertice  nutat; 
Yulneribus  donee  pauUatim  evicta  supremum  630 

Oongemuit,  traadtque  jugis  ayulsa  ruinam. 
Descendo,  ac^  ducente  dec,  flammam  inter  et  hostes 
Expedior;  dant  tela  locunt,  flammeeque  recedunt. 

Atque,  ubi  jam  patrice  perrentum  ad  limina  sedis, 
Antiquasque  ^ornos,  genitor,  quern  toUere  in  altos        635 
Optabam  primum  montes,  prim  unique  petebam, 
Abnegat  excisa  yitam  producere  Troj&, 
Exsiliumque  pati.     Vos  01  quibus  integer  aevi 
Sanguis,  ait,  solidaeque  sue  stant  robore  yires, 
Yos  agitate  fugam.  640 


of  the  comparison  lies  in  this 
fiingle  term.  The  ancient  and 
time*honoured  city  of  Troy  is 
likened  to  the  aged  tree  that  has 
for  many  a  year  withstood  the 
blast  upon  the  mountains. 

627  Ferro  acdtian,  &e.  ''Cut 
into  by  the  steel,  and  frequent 
{strokes  of)  axes.'* 

629  Comam.  The  foliage  of 
the  tree  is  beautifully  likened  to 
the  locks  on  the  human  head. 

Conousso  vertioe.  Because  the 
shaking  of  the  tree  under  the  fre- 
quent blows  is  most  perceptible 
at  the  top. 

63i  By  ruinam  is  here  meant 
other  trees,  as  well  as  earth, 
ahrubs,  stones,  &e.,  which  it  has 
earned  along  with  it  in  its  fall. 

63^  Descendo.  ''  I  descend 
(from  the  citadel)  ;**  t.  e.,  from 
uie  height  on  which  the  citadel, 
palaee,  and  other  buildings  stood. 
CSonsnIt  note  on  line  570. 

Dueenie  deo.  ''The  goddess 
being  my  guide.  **  Literally, 
''letting  me  onward.'*  Devs  is 
here  equivalent  to  the  Greek  i) 
dtot^  and  takes  the  place  of  dea. 


The  use  of  BcSs  for  Scd  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Greek  tragic 
writers. 

633  Expedior,  "I  make  my 
way  in  safety."  Literally,  "I 
am  extricated;^'  i,e,y  from  every 
danger. 

Fktmmm.  Heyne  objects  to 
this  repetition  of  Jtamma^  after 
flammam  in  the  previous  line,  and 
thinks  that  Virgil  would  have 
corrected  it  on  a  revision  of  the 
.^Ineid.  But  it  is,  in  reality,  in- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
for  flarnma  stands  opposed  to 
flammam^  just  as  telai  does  to 
hostes, 

634  Pervenium.  "I  was  come.'' 
Suppfy  est  a  me  or  mihi, 

635  Totlere,  "  To  take  up  and 
bear." 

638  Integer  «tn,  literally,  "vi- 
gorous in  respect  of  (t.  «.,  by 
reason  of)  your  age,"  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek. 

640  Vos  agitate  fugam.  **  Do 
ye  make  arrangement  for  flight." 
With  a^to/« supply  ammo.  Lite- 
rally, "deliberate  upon,"  '* think 
of.'*    This  is  the  explanation  of 
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lie  Bi  coelicolie  tolaissent  ducere  yitam. 

Has  mihi  servassent  sedes.     Satis  una,  superque, 

Yidimus  excidia,  et  captas  superavimus  urbi.        • 

8ic,  O  sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus. 

Ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam.     Misercbitur  hostis,       645 

Exuyiasque  petet     Facilis  jactura  sepulcrL 

Jampridem  invisus  divis,  e^  iuutilis,  annos 

Demoror,  ex  quo  me  divum  pater,  atque  hominum  rex, 

Fulminis  afflarit  yentis,  et  contigit  igni. 


Barmann,    with    whom    Heyne 
agrees. 

641  Duoere,  "To  prolong." 
For  producere, 

642  SaHs  una,  tuperque,  &c. 
"  Enough,  and  more  than  enough 
(]8  it,  that)  I  have  heheld  one 
sackiDg."  Alluding  to  the  cap* 
tare  and  sack  of  Troy  by  Her« 
cules,  in  the  reign  of  Laomedon. 

643  Et  captiB  superavimus  urbi. 
It  18  enough  for  me  to  have  lived 
through  one  capture  of  Troy; 
I  wi&  not  to  survive  a  second 
one. 

644  SiOj  O  sio  posUum,  &c. 
*^  Do  ye  depart,  having  taken  a 
hwt  leave  of  my  body,  thus,  O 
thus  laid  out  (for  the  tomb)." 
We  have  placed  the  comma  after 
the  first  sicy  thus  connecting  the 
interjection  with  the  second,  which 
makes  a  more  emphatic  reading. 

Positum,  Anchises  ap'pears 
to  have  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
to  have  compared  his  body,  while 
in  this  posture,  to  a  corpse  already 
laid  out,  and  prepared  for  the 
funeral  pile. 

Affati.  Literally,  "having ad- 
dressed ;*'  t.  e.,  for  the  last  time. 
The  relatives  bade  farewell  to  a 
corpse  by  thrice  repeating  the 
word  Vale!  "farewell." 

646  Jtfantt.   "  By  some  hand." 


Wagner  insists  that  manu  means 
here  "  by  my  own  hand."  We 
have  preferred,  however,  the  sim- 
pler interpretation  of  Heyne. 

Miserebitur  hostis,  Slg.  An- 
chises means  that  he  will  die  by 
the  hand  of  some  one  of  the 
enemy,  who  will,  slay  hira  in 
order  to  put  an  end  io  his  misery, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain 
his  spoils. 

646  Facilis  jactura  sepulcri. 
"  The  loss  of  a  tomb  is  easy  (to 
endure)."  His  corpse  will  be 
left  unburied  by  the  foe,  but  this 
will  be  a  matter  comparatively 
trivial.  The  loss  of  a  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  in  general  regarded  as 
a  most  dread&l  calamity. 

647  InutiHs.  "  Useless  to  my 
fellow-men."  He  was  enfeebled 
by  age,  and  crippled,  moreover, 
by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 

Annos  demoror,  "  I  delay  the 
passing  years;"  t.  e.,  I  drag  out 
existence.  He  compares  himself 
figuratively  to  one  who,  in  his  en- 
feebled and  crippled  state,  seems 
actually  to  retard  the  years  of  his 
existence  as  they  roll  on. 

649  Fulminis  afflanit  venOs^ 
&c.  "  Blasted  me  with  his  than* 
derbolt."  Anchises,  according  to 
the  Greek  poets,  was  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter,  for  having 
divulged  his  intlmaey  with  Yemuk  . 
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Talia  perstabat  memorans,  fixosqae  manebat.  650 

Nos  contra,  effusi  lacrimis,  conjuxque  Creiisa, 
Ascaniusque,  omnisque  domus,  ne  rertere  secum 
Cuncta  pater,  fatoque  urguenti  incumbere  yellet. 
Abnegat;  inceptoque,  et  sedibus  haeret  in  isdem. 
Bursus  in  anna  feror,  mortemque  miserrimus  opto:      6!)5 
Nam  quod  consilium,  aut  quae  jam  fortuna  dabatur? 
Mene  efferre  pedem,  genitor,  te  posse  relicto 
Sperasti  ?  tantumque  nefas  patrio  excidit  ore? 
Si  nihil  ex  tanta  Superis  placet  urbe  relinqui, 
Et  sedet  hoc  animo,  perituraeque  addere  Trojse  660 

Teque  tuosque  juyat;  patet  isti  janua  leto; 
Jamque  aderit  multo  Priami  de  sanguine  Pyrrhus, 
Natum  ante  ora  fftitris,  patrem  qui  obtruncat  ad  aras. 
Hoc  erat,  alma  parens,  quod  me  per  tela,  per  ignes 
Eripis,  ut  mediis  hostem  in  penetralibus,  utque  665 

Ascanium,  patremque  meum,  juxtaque  Creiisam, 
Alterum  in  alterius  mactatos  sanguine  cemam? 


ThiB  left  him,  not  blind,  as  some 
maintain  (compare  line  734),  but 
enfeebled  and  crippled. 

651  Bffiui  lacrimis.  For  effuH 
in  laerimas,  ''Burst  into  tears 
and  begged.**  Equiralent,  as 
•Wagner  remarks,  to  mulHs  cum 
laenmis  oravimus. 

662  Vertere.  *'Toruin.»'  Put 
for  evertere. 

663  Fatoque  urguenti  ineuni' 
here,  ''Ahd  to  hasten  the  doom 
that  was  urging  on  to  overwhelm 
them.*'  The  Uteral  force  of  in- 
cumbere is  well  expUuned  by 
Heyne:  ''Urgent,  qtUB  instant; 
hit  si  incumbimus,  ea  impellimtu, 
ut  proruant." 

654  Inceptoque,  et  aedibus,  &c. 
.''And  remains  steadfast  in  his 
xeaolve,  and  in  the  same  position 
as  before.** 

.    Isdem,    Contracted  for  iisdem, 

.  655    Rursits   in   arma  feror, 

^^Agtan  I  fly  to  arms.**    This  is 


still  farther  followed  out  in  lines 
671,  672. 

657  Efferre  pedem.  Equiva- 
lent to  discedere. 

658  Tantum  nefas,  "So  un- 
hallowed an  idea.** 

661  Isti  leto,  "  For  that  death 
which  thou  covetest.**  Observe 
the  force  of  iste  as  referring  to 
the  person  spoken  to. 

664  Hoc  erat,  quod,  "  Was  it 
for  this  that."  Quod  is  the  accu- 
sative, governed  by  ob  under- 
stood. 

665  Eripis,  "  Thou  dost  res- 
cue  me  from  dangers;**  i  e., 
thou  hast  brought  me  here  in 
safety  through  so  many  perils. 
Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the 
present  tense.  The  hero  wan- 
ders back  in  thought  to  the 
scenes  through  which  he  has  just 
passed,  and  fancies  that  his  god- 
dess mother  is  still  shielding  him 
fromhamu 
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Arma,  yiri,  ferte  arma:  vocat  lux  ultima  victos. 

Beddite  me  Danais;  sinite  instaurata  reyisam 

Proelia. .  Nunquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inultl.        670 

Hinc  ferro  accingor  rursus,  cljpeoque  sinistram 
Insertabam  aptans,  meque  extra  tecta  ferebam. 
Ecce  autem,  complexa  pedes,  in  limine  conjux 
Hssrebat,  parvumque  patri  tendebat  lulum: 
Si  periturus  abis,  et  nos  rape  in  omnia  tecum;  675 ' 

Sin  aliquam  expertus  sumtis  spem  ponis  in  armis, 
Hanc  primum  tutare  domum.  Cui  parvus  lulus, 
Cui  pater,  et  conjux  quondam  tua  dicta  relinquor  ? 

Talia  rociferans  gemitu  tectum  omne  replebat; 
Quum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum:     680- 
Namque  manus  inter,  moestorumque  ora  parentum, 
Ecce!  leyis  summo  de  yertice  yisus  luli 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  molles 
Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 
Nos  pavidi  trepidare  metu,  crinemque  flagrantem         685 
Excutere,  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes. 
At  pater  Ancbises  oculos  ad  sidera  laetus 
Extulit,  et  ccelo  palmas  cum  voce  tetendit : 


668  Arma.  On  his  return 
home,  .tineas  may  he  supposed 
to  have  disarmed  himself. 

Vocat  litxvMima  victos.  '^  Their 
last  hour  now  calls  upon  the  van- 
quished.'* Equivalent  to  manet 
nos  morSf  or  moriendum  est,  but 
far  more  powerfully  expressed. 

670  Nunquam,  A  strong  ne- 
gation for  nuUo  modo» 

673  Ecce  autem.  "  When, 
lo!'* 

674  Barebat,  "Kept  cling- 
ing to  them." 

676  Expertus,  "  Having  tested 
their  efficacy." 

676  Conjux  quondam  tua  dicta. 
Whom  you  once  regarded  as  your 
wife,  but  now  abandon  to  the 
foe. 

600  Monstrum,     "A  prodigy. 


f> 


681  Manus  intermiBstorumqfiey 
&c.  *'Amid  the  embraces  and 
parting  words  of  his  sorrowing 
parents;"  t.  «.,  while  his  sorrow- 
ing parents  held  him  in  their 
fond  embrace,  and  were  bidding 
a  last  farewell  to  each  other.  We 
have  made  ora  iiere,  with  Thiel, 
equivalent  to  sermones.  Most 
commentators,  however,  explain 
it  by  oculos, 

682  Levis  apex,  &c.  "A  light, 
tuft-like  flame."  ApextJidifian' 
ma  are  synonymous  here. 

685  Trepidare,  the  historical 
infiuitive,  for  trepidabamuSi 

686  Fontibus,  Put  for  fonte^ 
and  this  for  aquA, 

688  Palmas,  Consult  note  on 
line  93,  book  i. 


^ 
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Jupiter  omnipotens,  precibus  si  flecteris  ullis, 

Aspice  nos;  hoc  tantum :  et,  si  pietate  meremur,  690 

Da  deinde  auxilium,  pater,  atque  hsec  omina  firma. 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat  senior :  subitoque  £ragore 
Intonuit  Isevutn,  et,  de  coelo  lapsa,  per  umbras, 
Stella,  facem  ducens,  multd  cum  luce  cucurrit. 
Illam,  summa  super  labentem  culmina  tecti,  695 

Cemimus  Idseft  claram  se  condere  silvS, 
Signantemque  yias:  turn  longo  limite  sulcus 
Dat  lucem,  et  late  circum  loca  sulfure  fumant. 
'  Hie  yero  yictus  genitor  se  toUit  ad  auras, 
Afiaturque  deos,  et  sanctum  sidus  adorat:  700 

Jam  jam  nulla  mora  est;  sequor,  et,  qua  ducitis,  adsum. 
Di  patrii,  seryate  domum,  serrate  nepotem ! 
Yestrum  hoc  augurium,  yestroque  in  numine  Troja  est. 
Cedo  equidem,  nee,  nate,  tibi  comes  ire  recuse. 

Dixerat  ille;  et  jam  per  moenia  clarior  ignis  705 

Auditur,  propiusque  sestus  incendia  yolyunt. 
Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cervici  imponere  nostrse  : 


090  Hoc  tantum.  "  This  only 
do  I  entreat  of  thee  ;'*  i  0.,  I  ask 
this,  and  no  more. 

^1  Atque  hae  omina  firma. 
**And  confirm  these  omens ;"  f.«., 
pat  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  them, 
by  giving  us  some  sign  clearly 
expressive  of  thy  will. 

692  Subitoque  fragorey  &c 
**When,  with  a  sudden  peal,  it 
thundered  on  the  left."  This 
was  a  good  omen.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Minelli :  "Qua  enim 
nobis  IcBVtty  a  deis  dextra  proveni- 
nntJ* 

697  Turn  Umgo  iimite,  &c. 
"Then  the  indented  path  gives 
forth  light  in  lengthened  course." 
Siclcus  IB  literally  "the  furrow" 
traced  by  the  star  in  the  sky,  for 
which  we. have  given  Trapp*a 
freer  version. 

699  SetoUit  ad  auras.    ^^Raises* 
himself  erect;"    t.«.,   from  tlie 


ground,  cm  which  he  had  beeii 
lying. 

703  Vestrum  hoc  augurium^  &c. 
"  This  omen  is  yours,  and  Troy  is 
now  under  your  protection;"  i.e., 
this  crowning  omen  comes  clearly 
from  you,  and  what  remains  of 
Troy  is  now  taken  into  your  hea- 
venly care.  Another  Troy  will 
therefore  soon  arise.  Anchises, 
skilled  in  augury,  inferred,  from 
the  tufted  flame  on  the  head  of 
lulus,  that  the  latter  was  destined 
to  prove  a  great  light  unto  Tro- 
jan affairs,  and  to  reign  in  an- 
other land.  The  peal  of  thunder 
confirms  him  in  his  belief,  and  he 
now  exclauns  that  Troy  is  under 
the  protection  of  Heaven. 

707  Imponere.  "Place  thy- 
self upon."  Literally,  "be  thou 
placed  upon."  Present  impera- 
tive passive^  and  equivalent  to 
impone  ie» 
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Ipfe  ndbibo  bumeris,  nee  me  labor  iste  gravabit. 

i^BO  res  cumqi^e  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclnm, 

Una  sains  ambobus  erit    Mihi  pamis  lulus  710 

Sit  comes,  et  longe  serret  vestigia  conjux. 

Vos,  famuli,  qusB  dicam,  animis  adrertite  restris. 

Est  nrbe  egressis  tumulus,  templumque  retustum 

Desertee  Cereris,  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressus, 

Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos:  71^ 

Hanc  ex  diverso  sedem  yeniemus  in  unam. 

Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu,  patriosque  Penates : 

Me  bello  e  tanto  digressum,  et  caede  recenti, 

Attrectare  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  yivo 


70S  Ipte  subibo  humeris.  ''  I 
myself  will  go  under  thee  with  my 
ahoulden;**  t.  e.,  I  will  bear  thee 
on  my  own  shoulders. 

^ec  me  labor  itte  gravabil, 
''Nor  will  that  burden  oppress 
me."  There  is  something  very 
beantifttl  in  the  employment  here 
of  the  pronoun  iste,  but  which 
cumot  Tery  well  be  conveyed  in  a 
direct  translation,  ''  nor  will  that 
burden  oppress  me,  sifice  it  it  thou 
whom  I  shall  be  bearing.*' 

709  Quo  res  cumque  oadent, 
"In  whatever  way  things  shall 
&11  out  \"*  t.  «.,  whatever  may  be 
our  lot.  Observe  the  tmesis  in 
quocumque. 

711  Et  Umge  servet  vestigia 
eonjtup,  ''And  let  my  wife  mark 
our  footsteps  at  some  distance;** 
t.  e,,  follow  at  some  distance. 
Cietlsa  is  directed  to  follow  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  and  the  domestics  are  sent 
off  in  different  directions,  lest  so 
large  a  number  of  pers(ms  keeping 
together  might  l^d  to  discovery 
on  the  part  of  the  foe. 

712  QwjB  dicam,  animis,  &c. 
^'Attend  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say."  Literally,  "turn  your- 
selvea  in  your  minds   to  those 


things  which  I  shall  say:"  ver- 
tite  vosmetipsos  in  vestris  animia 
ad  ea  qua  dicam, 

713  Est  urbe  egressis^  &c 
Templumque  vetustum  deserta  Ce^ 
reris,  an  old  temple  of  Ceres 
which  has  been  left  deserted  dur- 
ing the  siege.  Commentators 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  true 
force  of  the  epithet  deserta.  Some 
make  it  mean  ''bereft  of  her 
daughter  Proeerpma. '*  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  far-fetched.  Others 
see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  tem« 
ple*s  being  without  a  priest,  Poly- 
plicetea,  who  had  filled  that  sta* 
lion,  having  been  slain  in  the 
cotirse  of  the  war.  (^n.  vi.  481.) 
We  have  given,  however,  what 
seems  the  most  natural  interpret 
tation. 

71 6  With  diverso  supply  itinere 
or  loeoy  "from  different  diree* 
tions." 

719  Flumine  vivo,  "In  6ome 
running  stream.**  Nothing  sacred 
could  be  touched,  observes  Valpy, 
no  sacrifice  offered,  without  puri- 
fication by  washing  in  some  flow- 
ing water;  but  particularly  this 
must  be  observed  by  a  person 
polluted  by  blood. 
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Abluero.  720 

Haec  fatiis,  latos  humeros,  subjectaque  coUa, 

Veste  super  fulvique  instemor  pelle  leonis, 

Succedoque  oneri :  dextrse  se  panrus  lulus 

Implicuit,  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  sequis : 

Pone  subit  conjux.     Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum ;         725 

Et  me,  quern  dudum  non  ulla  injecta  moyebant 

Tela,  neque  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 

Nunc  omnes  terrent  auras,  sonus  excitat  omnis, 

Suspensum,  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timentera. 

Jamque  propinquabam  portis,  omnemque  videbar     730 
Eyasisse  yiam,  subito  quum  creber  ad  aures 
Visus  adesse  pedum  sonitus;  geni torque  per  umbram 
Pr'ospiciens,  Nate,  exclamat,  fuge,  nate;  propinquant: 
Ardentes  cljpeos  atque  sera  micantia  cemo. 

Hie  mihi  ncscio  quod  trepido  male  numen  amicum  735 


725  Per  opaca  locorum,  A 
Graecism  for  per  opaca  loca. 
.  727  Adverso  glomerati  ex  ag^ 
mineChraiu  ''Gathered  together 
from  the  adverse  host"  Wun- 
derlich  insists  that  glomerali  ex 
agmine  cannot  be  joined  in  con- 
struction, and  he  accordingly 
makes  glomerati  equivalent  to 
defm^  and  ex  adverso  agmine  to 
stantes  in  acie  adversd.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  correct.  The 
expression  glomerati  Graii  refers 
merely  to  parties  of  Greeks  break- 
ing off  at  different  times  from  the 
main  body,  which  last  itself  was 
continually  in  motion;  such  be- 
ing, as  is  well  known,  the  fore  *  of 
agmen. 

730  Omnemque  videbar^  &c. 
''And  seemed  to  have  accom- 
plished in  safety  my  whole  route 
{through  the  city)."  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Wagner:  "Fi- 
debar  mihi  jam  omnem  viam  per 
urbem  feliciter  ao  sine  periculo 
emensus.^*     We  have  retained,  in 


accordance  with  this,  the  reading 
of  the  ordinary  text,  viam,  Heyne, 
however,  adopts  in  its  stead  vicemy 
the  coujectural  emendation  of 
Markland,  giving  it  the  meaning 
of  ^^ periculum^^^  or  "forlunam.^* 
This  cannot  be  allowed,  since,  if 
we  read  vtc^tn,  correct  Latinity 
will  require  that  evasisse  be 
changed  to  evitasse.  Compare 
line  443:  "Nee  ullas  vitavisse 
vices  Danaiim." 

733  Prospiciens,  ''  Looking 
forth  into  the  distance."  Being 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  .^ilneas, 
he  could  see  farther  before  him. 

734  Ardentes  and  mica/rUia  refer 
to  the  reflected  light  of  the  con- . 
flagration. 

735  Hie  mihi  nescio  quody  &c. 
"  Here,  I  know  not  what  adverse 
power  robbed  me,  trembling  with 
alarm,  of  my  already  bewildered 
mind  ;**  i . «.,  deprived  me,  already 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm, 
of  all  calm  reflection. 
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Confosam  eripuit  mentem.     Namque,  aria  cursu 
Dam  sequor,  et  not&  excedo  regione  yiarum, 
Hea!  misero  coiijux  fatone  erepta  Creiisa 
Sabstitit,  errayitne  via,  seu  lassa  resedit, 
Incertum :  nee  post  oculis  est  reddita  nostris. 
Nee  prios  amissam  respexi,  animumve  reflexi, 
Quam  tumulum  antiquae  Gereris  sedemque  sacratam 
Venimus  :  hie  demum  colleetis  omnibus  una 
Defait;  et  comites,  natumque,  yirumque  fefellit. 
Quern  non  incusayi  amens  honiinumque  deorumque? 
Aut  quid  in  eyersft  yidi  cnidelius  urbe  ? 
Ascaniuni,  Anchisenque  patrem,  Teucrosque  Penates 
Commendo  sociis,  et  curra  yalle  recondo : 
Ipse  urbem  repeto,  et  cingor  fulgentibus  arm  is. 
^t  casus  renoyare  omnes,  omnemque  reyerti 
Per  Trojam,  et  rursus  caput  objectare  periclis. 
Prindpio  muros,  obscuraque  limina  portie, 
Qua  gressum  extuleram,  repeto;  et  yestigia  retro 
Obseryata  sequor  per  noctem,  et  lumine  lustro. 
Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 


740 


745 


750 


755 


736  Namque^  awa  eurau,  &c. 
**  Far  while  in  rapid  course  I  pur- 
ine xootes  remote  from  the  usual 
psfch,  and  quit  the  known  direc- 
tico  of  the  road.*' 

738  Heu!  muero  canjux,  &c. 
Ckmstme  as  follows :  Heu,  incer- 
tmm  {e^)  conjuxne  Creusa  erepta 
miuro  fBto,  substitU,  erraviine 
•fay  &c  Heyne  supplies  mihi 
witfi  misera,  and  joins /a/o  in  con- 
■tmction  with  tubsiitU,  Slc,  which 
ia  CKtremely  harsh. 

'!39Sub9fiiit,  ''Stopped  by  the 
wiqr." 

741  Neo  prius  amissam,  See, 
*^  Nor  did  I  observe  that  she  was 
lost,  and  direct  my  thoup^hts  to- 
waixls  her."  More  literally, 
'^bend  back  my  thoughts.*' 

744  Wagner,  in  commenting 
oa/e/elRty  very  correctly  remarks, 


that  the  idea  of  abauilonment  is 
to  be  implied  from  def'At,  and  that 
fefeUit  is  to  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  TKaQtv  anoKvirowTa, 

745  Deorumque,  Weichert,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hypermeter, 
reads  DeHmque,  Virgil,  however, 
appears  purposely  to  have  em- 
ployed the  hypermeter  here,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
sound  produced  by  the  four  times 
repeated  syllable  umque,  namely, 
n&tumque,  virumque,  hominiim- 
que,  deumque, 

750  Stat  casus  renovare  omnes, 
"My  resolution  stands  fixed  to 
encounter  anew  every  risk."  Li- 
terally, "  to  renew  aii  risks." 

Revert*.  "To  retrace  my  steps.  •* 

752  Obscuraque  limina  porim, 
"And  the  obscure  threshold  of 
the  gate;**   i.e.,  tlie  threshold 
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Inde  domum,  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte,  tulisset, 

Me  refero :  irruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 

Ilicet  ignis  edax  summa  ad.fastigia  rento 

Yolritur;  exsuperant  flammas  j  furit  mstua  ad  auras. 

Procedo,  et  Priami  sedes,  arcemque,  reyiso.  760 

£t  jam  porticibus  yacuis,  Junonis  asylo, 

Custodes  lecti,  Phoenix  et  dims  Ulixes 

Preedam  asseryabant:  hue  undique  Troia  gaza 

Incensis  erepta  adytis,  mensseque  deorum, 

Crateresque  auro  solidi,  captiyaque  yestis 

Congeritur.     Pueri  et  payidas  longo  ordine  matres 

Stant  circum. 

Ausus  quin  etiam  yoces  jactaie  per  urabram, 

Impleyi  clamore  yias,  moestusque  Creiisam 

Nequidquam  ingeminans  iterumque  iterumque  yocayi.  770 

Quserenti^  et  tectis  urbis  sine  fine  furenti. 


765 


obscured  by  the  gloom  of  night, 
and  therefore  more  screened  from 
observation  than  another  entrance 
would  have  been. 

756  Si  forte  pedem,  &c.  "  If 
perchance,  if  perchance,  she 
might  have  betaken  herself  thi- 
ther." The  repetition  of  si  forte, 
observes  Valpy,  well  represents 
the  mixed  hopes   and   fears  of 

760  Prooedo,  et  Priami  sedesy 
&e.  Finding  his  own  abode 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  discover- 
ing no  traces  of  Creiisa,  iEneas 
now  hastens  to  the  citadel,  and 
to  the  palace  of  Priam,  hoping  to 
find  her  there,  near  her  lather's 
ruined  home. 

761  Porticibtu  v€umis,  Junonis 
asplo.  ^^  In  the  deserted  porticos, 
in  the  asylum  of  Juno,"  t.  e,,  in 
the  deserted  porticos  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  The  porticos  are 
Aere  called  '^tfootm,*'  because  de- 
serted by  their  usual  occupants. 

Junonis  asyh*    There  was,  ac- 


cording to  the  poet,  a  temple  of 
Juno  on  the  high  ground  of  the 
citadel,. which  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  an  asylum^  or  plaice  of 
r^uge  for  criminals. 

762  Phmnix.  The  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Achilles.  Consult 
Anthonys  das^ctd  Dietionarp. 

764  Mensaqve  deorum,  *'And 
,the  tables  of  the  .gods."  Gerda 
thinks. that  by  these  are  meant 
^podsy  from  which  oracles  were 
given.  It  is  more  probabk^  how- 
ever, that  tables  of  solid  gold  or 
silver  are  intended,  on  which 
costly  viands  and  other  offerings 
were  wont  to  be  exhibited.  The 
Romans  had  such  at  their  Lectis- 
temia. 

765  Attro  solidi.  For  e  soUdo 
auro. 

766  Pueri  et  matres.  These 
are  the  captives,  about  to  be 
dragged  into  slavery. 

771  TectU  urbis.  <<Amid  the 
dwellings. of  the  city."  Equiva- 
lent to  intra  urbii  msenia. 
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Infeliz  simulacrum,  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creiisas 

Visa  mihi  ante  oculos,  et  nota  major  imago. 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox  feucibus  hcesit. 

Tum  sic  afFari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis:  775 

Quid  tantum  insano  juyat  indulgere  dolori, 

O  dulcis  conjux?  non  hsec  sine  mxmine  divum 

Eyeniunt:  nee  te  comitem  portare  Oreiisam 

Fas,  aut  iUe  sihit  superi  regnator  Ol3rmpi. 

Longa  tibi  exsilia,  et  vastum  maris  sequor  arandum:     7B0 

Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius,  arva 

Inter  opima  yirflm,  leni  fluit  agmine  Tb jbris. 


773  Et  notd  major  imago. 
''And  her  image  larger  than  the 
one  known  (in  Ufe);"  i,e.,  larger 
than  life,  indicating,  according  to 
Cerda  and  Heyne,  that  she  had 
already  become  a  divinity.  The 
former  of  these  scholars  has  col- 
lected numerous  passages  illus- 
trative of  this  belief. 

774  SteUrunt,  By  systole,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  gramma- 
rians, for  stetiruni.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  we  have  here 
the  ancient  pronunciation;  at 
least  the  analogy  of  the  language 
is  in  favour  ot  it.  (Consult 
Anthon*s  iMtin  Prosody^  p.  127, 
noie.) 

Tib  Turn  sio  affariy  &c.  Ser^ 
vius  remarks,  that  Uiis  verse  is 
said  to  have  been  wanting  in  the 
greater  number  of  manuscripts. 
It  is,  however,  found  in  all  at  the 
pres^it  day. 

With  qffdri  and  demere  we 
may  supply  cospt/,  although  it  is 
neater  to  make  them  historical 
infinitives,  for  the  imperfect. 
Wunderiich  understands  visa  est, 
from  the  previous  sentence. 

778  Nee  te  comitem  portare 
Oreusanu  We  have  here  given 
the  reading  of  Wagner.  That  of 
Heyne  is  Nee  te  hinc  comitem  at* 


portare  Creusam,  which  is  the 
lection  also  of  the  common  text 
Wagner  thinks  that  the  reading 
which  Heyne  ftdlows  owed  its 
origin  to  Servius,  who,  having 
observed  that  some  manuscripts 
had  nee  te  comitem  hinc  asportare 
Creusetm,  directed  the  hinc  to  be 
put  back  after  the  te,  in  order  to 
make  the  line  scan.  Asportare  is 
altogether  too  prosaic 

779  file  regnator,  "Yon  ruler." 
Pointing  to  the  sky. 

780  Longa  tibi  exsilia,  &c. 
Supply  sunt.  By  eMlia  here  are 
meant  wanderings  from  his  na- 
tive land,  and  hence  the  plural  is 
used. 

781  Terram  ffesperiam,  Com« 
pare  book  i.  line  530. 

Ubi  Lydius,  arva,  &c.  The 
Tyber  is  called  Lydian  be- 
cause for  a  great  part  of  its 
course  it  washes  Etruria  on  one 
side,  and  tradition  assigned  the 
ori^n  of  Etrurian  civilization  to 
a  colony  from  Lyditf  ^  Asia 
Minor. 

782  Virum,  &c.  The  Latin 
race  are  meant  Burmann,  with 
very  little  propriety  or  taste,  joins 
opima  vir4m  in  construction, 
"populous,"  "rich  in  men."  A 
grave  objection  is  het^  icAAft  \k^ 
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lUic  res  IsBtse,  regnUmque,  et  regia  conjux 

Parta  tibi :  lacrimas  dilectsB  pelle  Creiisee. 

Non  ego  Mjnnidonum  sedes,  Dolopumye,  superbas     785 

Aspiciam,  aut  Chraiis  serritum  matribus  ibo, 

Dardanis,  et  diyte  Yeneris  nurus; 

Sed  me  magna  deum  genetrix  his  detinet  oris. 

Jaraque  vale,  et  nati  serva  communis  amorem. 

H89G  ubi  dicta  dedit,  lacrimantem,  et  multa  volentem    7^0 

Dicere,  deseruit,  tenuesque  recessit  in  auras. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum; 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  efifugit  imago, 

Par  leyibus  yentis,  yolucrique  simillima  somno. 

Sic  demum  socios  consumta  nocte  reyiso.  ^95 

Atque  hie  ingentem  comitum  affluxisse  noyorum 
Inyenio  admirans  numerum;  matresque  yirosque, 
CoUectam  exsilio  pubera,  miserabile  yulgus. 
Undique  conyenere,  animis  opibusque  parati, 
In  quascumque  yelim  pelago  deducere  terras. 
Jamque  jugis  summse  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae, 
Ducebatque  diem;  Danaique  obsessa  tenebant 
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some  critics,  ^neas  hears  from 
Creiisa  that  he  is  destined  to  set- 
tle in  Hesperia,  near  the  river 
Tiber,  and  yet  in  the  next  book 
we  find  him  attempting  a  settle- 
ment first  in  Thrace  and  after- 
ward in  Crete.  The  subject  will 
be  found  discussed  by  Wagner 
and  Heyne  in  their  editions  of 
the  poet. 

784  Parta  tibi.  "Have  been 
obtained  for  thee,*'  t.  e.,  from  the 
fates. 

786  Aut  Graiis  servitum  matri' 
but  iboy  &c.  "  Nor  shall  I  go  to 
wait  upon  Grecian  matrons,  I,  a 
daughter  of  the  line  of  Dardanus, 
and  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  eod- 
desB  Venus,"  Literally,  "nor 
shall  I  go  to  be  a  slave  uuto," 
&c.  SiBrvitum  is  the  supine  after 
a  verb  of  motion. 


788  Magna  deum  genetrix. 
"  The  great  mother  of  the  gods,'* 
t.  e,y  Cybele.  The  poet  means  to 
imply  that  Creiisa  was  taken  as  a 
companion  by  Cybele,  and  made 
a  nymph  in  her  native  land.  In 
farther  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  may  be  remarked  that, 
according  to  a  legend  given  by 
f  ausanias  (x.  26),  Creiisa  is  said 
to  have  been  made  captive  by 
the  Greeks,  but  to  have  been 
rescued  from  them  by  Cybele  and 
Venus. 

798  Colleotam  earUio  pubem, 
''A.  band  collected  for  exile." 
Pubes  here  must  be  referred  back 
to  viroSf  that  precedes.  It  is  al- 
most the  same  as  populus, 

799  Animie  opibusque.  '*In 
spirit  and  in  resonrces.** 
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limina  portarom;  nee  spes  opis  uUa  dabatur: 
Cesfli,  et  sublato  monies  genitore  petivi. 


803  Nee  spes  opis  uUa  dabatur, 
''Nor  was  any  hope  afforded  of 
]f>ff«iing  aid  to  my  country." 

804  Cessi.  <'I  submitted  to 
my  lot." 

Monies,    We  hare  given  here 


the  reading  of  Wagner,  in  place 
of  montemy  as  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary text.  The  mountains  gene- 
rally in  the  neighbourho(^  of 
Troy  are  meant,  not  Ida  in  par- 
ticular. 


PUBLII  VIRGILII  MARONIS 
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POSTQUAM  res  AsiaB  Priamique  evertere  gentem 
Immeritam  yisum  Superis,  ceciditque  superbum 
Ilium,  et  omnis  humo  fumat  Neptunia  Troja  ; 
Diyersa  exsilia  et  desertas  quserere  terras 
Auguriis  agimur  divura,  classemque  sub  ipsa 
Antandro,  et  Phrjgisd  molimur  montibus  Idee, 


1  Res  Asia,  "The  power  of 
Asia;"  t.^.,  the  powerful  kingdom 
established  by  the  Trojans  in 
Asia.  By  Asia  is  here  meant 
what  we  call  Asia  Minor. 

2  Cedditque  Troja,  Observe, 
in  this  whole  passage,  the  gradual 
descent  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars: res  Ana;  Priamigens;  su^ 
perbum  Ilium;  Neptunia  Troja. 
As  regards  the  expression  Nep- 
tunia  TrojOf  consult  note  on  i. 
625. 

4  IHverta  exsilia,  ^'A  fSar-dis- 
tant  place  of  exile.^'  Diversus 
here  obtains  the  meaning  of  "dis- 
tant" or  '*  remote,"  from  the  in- 
termediate one  of  '*yery  differ- 
ent," or  **  unlike." 

Desertas  terras.  The  allusion 
is  to  lands  thinly  peopled,  if  peo- 
pled at  all,  wherein  the  Trojan 
colonists  would  find  room  for  their 
new  settlement.  Wagner  objects 
to  this,  that  Latium  was  by  no 
means  a  '^deserta  terra  ;^*  but  he 
f oigets  that  .^Elneas  is  here  merely 
speaking  to  Dido  of  a  country  in 
which  he  is  to  settle,  and  having 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  it  him- 
self, presumes,  of  course,  that  he 


will  find  room  there  for  his  in- 
tended settlement,  or  else  the 
gods  would  not  have  determined 
to  send  him  to  it. 

5  Augurus  div&m,  "By  pro- 
phetic intimations  from  the  gods." 
These  were  the  declarations  made 
to  him,  respecting  his  future  fate, 
by  the  apparition  of  Hector  (^n., 
ii.  295, 8€qq,)\  the  lambent  flame 
that  played  about  the  temples  of 
Ascanius  (ii  681);  the  course  of 
the  falling  star,  and  the  thunder 
on  the  Mt  (ii  694);  and,  lastly, 
the  interview  with  the  shade  of 
CreOsa  (ii  773.) 

Svh  ipsd  Antandro.  "Under 
the  very  walls  of  Antandros." 
This  dty  was  situate  on  the  coast 
of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Moimt 
Alexandra,  one  of  the  summits  of 
Ida.  Its  vicinity  afforded  an 
abundant  supply  of  timber  for 
building  ships.  We  must  sup- 
pose the  city  to  have  stood,  of 
course,  on  eround  somewhat  ele- 
vated, and  hence  the  force  of  the 
preposition  tub, 

.6  As  regards  the  epithet 
^^Phrygimy**  consult  note  on  i. 
182. 
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Incerti  quo  fata  ferant,  ubi  sistere  detur; 
Contrahimusque  viros.     Yix  prima  inceperat  aestas, 
£t  pater  Aachises  dare  fatis  vela  jubebat; 
Litora  quum  patrias  lacrimans  portusque  relinquo,  10 

£t  campos  ubi  Troja  fiiit.     Feror  exsul  in  altam 
Cum  sociis,  natoque,  Penatibus,  et  magnis  dis. 
Terra  procul  ya0tis  colitur  Mavortia  campis, 
Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  regnata  Ljqurgo; 
Hospitium  antiquum  Trojse,  sociique  Penates,  15 


7  Sistere.  "  To  settle."  More 
literally,  "  to  place  (t.  e,,  to  esta- 
blish) ourselves. "  Supply  tuw- 
met 

8  Prifna  tBstas.  <^The  first 
daye  of  summer.'*  Equivalent  to 
€Bstaiu  prima  pars.  Troy  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
beginning  of  spring. 

9  Dare  foHs  vela,  "  To  give 
our  sails  to  the  fates;**  t. «.,  to  sail 
forth  with  Heaven  as  our  guide. 
Heyne  makes /a/w  here  the  abla- 
tive, and  equivalent  to  propter 
deorum  jussa  et  monita ;  and  he 
condemns  the  dative,  which  we 
liave  preferred  following,  as  in- 
correct in  point  of  Latinity.  He 
manages  in  this  way  to  spoil  a 
very  poetic  idea.  Besides,  if  w*e 
can  say  vela  dare  ventis,  we  surely 
can,  with  equal  correctness,  say 
vela  deMrefaiis. 

12  Penatibus,  et  magnis  dis, 
"  The  penates  (of  Troy),  and  the 
great  gods  (of  we  nation).**  The 
penates  and  great  gods  must  not 
be  confounded  together,  although 
this  has  been  done  in  their  case 
by  several  of  the  conunentators. 
The  penates  are  the  deities  who 
watched  over  Troy  as  over  a  large 
household,  and  had  charge  of  the 
public  bear^  of  the  city.  The 
g^reat  gods  are  those  worshipped 
by  the  whole  Trojan  race,  as  well 
within  as  without  the  waUs  of 


Troy.  The  great  gods,  therefore, 
were  always  the  same,  but  the 
penates  were  different  in  different 
cities  of  the  same  land. 

13  Terrh  procul,  &c.  "At 
some  distance  (from  Troy)  a  land 
is  inhabited,'*  &c.  The  reference 
is  to  Thrace,  a  land  where,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  Mars  had  his 
favourite  abode. 

Vastis  campis.  The  allusion 
here  is  specially  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. 

14  Acri  Lycurgo.  "By  the 
stern  Lycurgus.**  He  is  spoken 
of  in  fable  as  an  enemy  to  Bac- 
chus, whom  he  drove  from  Thrace 
and  compelled  to  seek  protection 
from  Thetis. 

15  Hospitium  antiquum  Troja, 
&c  "A  land  connected  with 
Troy  from  early  times  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality,  and  whose  penates 
were  in  friendly  league  with  our 
own."  Literally,  "an  ancient 
place  of  hospitality  for  Troy," 
&c.  The  tie  of  hospitality  was 
cemented,  in  ancient  times,  be- 
tween not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  communities.  All  strangers, 
therefore,  coming  from  the  one 
nation  would  be  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  other. 

Sociique  penates.  Amounting 
to  what,  in  modern  parlance, 
would  be  styled  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive. 
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Dum  fortuna  fuit.     Feror  hue,  et  litore  curvo 
Mcenia  prima  loco,  fatis  ingressus  iniquis; 
^neadasque  meo  nomen  de  nomine  fingo. 

Sacra  Dionaese  matri  divisque  ferebam, 
Auspicibus  coeptonim  opemm ;  superoque  nitentem 
Coelicolum  regi  mactabam  in  litore  taurum. 
Forte  fiiit  juxta  tumulus,  quo  cornea  summo 
Yirgulta,  et  densis  hastilibus  horrida  mjrtus. 
Accessi;  viridemque  ab  humo  convellere  silyam 
Conatus,  ramis  tegerem  ut  frond  en  tibus  aras, 
Horrendum  et  dictu  yideo  mirabile  monstrum. 
Nam,  quce  prima  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbor 


20 


25 


17  Mama  prima  loco.  "I 
found  my  first  city."  The  Ro- 
man writers  generally  call  this 
place  JEnos,  which  is  the  name  of 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hehrus.  But, 
according  to  Homer  (//.  iv.  520), 
^nos  existed  before  the  Trojan 
war.  As  ^neas  calls  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  new  city  jEneada, 
the  poet  must  have  had  in  view 
some  such  name  for  the  place  as 
^nea  (AWa).  Of  course  the 
settlement  in  question  is  purely 
fabulous. 

19  Dionaa  matru  Venus  was, 
according  to  Homer  (//.  v.  370), 
the  dau^ter  of  Dione  and  Jove. 
The  more  common  legend  made 
her  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea. 

23  HasHHbus.  ''With  spear- 
like shoots."  The  long,  tapering 
branches  of  the  tree,  observes  an 
anonymous  commentator,  are  pro- 
perly termed  TuuHlia,  "spears," 
or  "spear-shaped;"  but  the  word 
has  a  peculiar  propriety  here,  as 
it  itUudes  to  the  spears  and  darts 
with  which  Folydorus  had  been 
transfixed,  and  which  had  grown 
up  mto  these  trees. 


24  Viridem  silvam.  "^e  ver- 
dant wood ;"  t.  e.,  the  shoots  of 
the  myrtle. 

25  Bamis  tegerem,  &c.  In  sa- 
crifices, the  altar  was  usually 
shaded  with  garlands  and  boughs. 
On  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
sacrifice  was  intended  for  Venus, 
the  myrtle,  a  tree  sacred  to  that 
goddess,  would  be  peculiarly  i^ 
propriate. 

27  Nam,  qtus  prima,  &c.  The 
literal  translation,  following  at  the 
same  time  the  natural  order  of 
the  text,  is  as  follows:  "For  (as 
to  that  tree)  which  is  first  pulled 
up,  &c.,  from  tliis  ooze  forth 
drops  of  black  blood."  This 
prodigy  of  the  bleeding  myrtle, 
and  the  bleeding  corse  of  Foly- 
dorus, has  been  censured  as  too 
marvellous  for  the  epic  muse. 
We  may  observe,  however,  in 
defence  of  it,  remarks  Symmons, 
that  it  was  written  for  a  people 
who  did  not  refuse  their  belief  in 
prodigies,  and  in  whose  histories 
they  were  frequently  recorded. 
In  the  Jerusalem  DeUveted  we 
find  a  bleeding  and  speaking  tree 
(x.  41);  and  m  Spenser's  Faerff 
Queeuy  a  still  doeer  imitation  dT 
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Yellitur,  huic  atro  liquuntur  sanguine  guttae, 

Et  terram  tabo  maculant.     Mihi  frigidns  horror 

M«mbra  quatit,  gelidusque  coit  formidine  sanguis.         30 

Rursus  et  alterius  lentum  conyellere  yimen 

Insequor,  et  causas  penitus  tentare  latentes: 

Ater  et  alterius  sequitur  de  cortice  sanguis. 

Multa  moyens  animo,  nymphas  yenerabar  agrestes, 

Gradiyumque  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prcesidet  anris,  35 

Rite  secundarent  yisus,  omenque  leyarent. 

Tertia  sed  postquam  majore  hastilia  nisu 

Aggredior,  genibusque  adyersas  obluctor  arense, 

(Eloquar,  an  sileam  ?)  gemitus  lacrimabilis  imo 

Auditur  tumulo,  et  yox  reddita  fertur  ad  aures:  40 

Quid  miserum,  iEnea,  laceras?  jam  parce  sepulto; 

Parce  pias  scelerare  manus.     Non  me  tibi  Troja 


VirgU*8  prodig}'.     (B.  i.  c.  2,  s. 
30,  31.) 

34  By  the  Nymphm  agrestes 
are  here  meant  the  Hamadryads, 
who  came  into  hemg  with  a  tree, 
and  died  with  it.  ^neas,  there- 
fore, feared  lest  this  might  be  the 
blood  of  one  of  their  number. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Ser- 
▼ius:  "CogUabafnyinquU,ne  forte 
sanguis  esset  ex  Nymphis.  Hamor 
dryades  namque  cum  arboribtu 
et  fuucuntur  et  pereunt,  Unde 
pterumque  aesd  arbore  scrngvis 
emanat.'*'* 

35  Gradivumque  patrem^  &c. 
Mars  is  invoked  as  presiding 
deity  of  the  land  of  Thrace,  for 
by  the  arva  Getica  the  country  of 
Thrace  is  meant.  The  Getae 
were  a  Thracian  race,  allied,  per- 
haps, to  the  Goths  of  a  later  age. 

Gradivum.  Mars  was  called 
Gradivus;  but  the  etymology  of 
the  appellation  is  altogether  un- 
certain. The  latter  part  of  the 
name  resembles  the  Sanscrit  deva, 
"god." 

36  RUe.     When  applied   to 


men,  this  adverb  means  ^'  in  due 
form,"  or  "  order,"  &c ;  but 
when  spoken  of  the  gods,  it  re- 
fers to  the  kindness  and  mercy 
which  they  are  wont  to  show  to 
the  human  race  when  duly  pro- 
pitiated. 

Secundare  is  here  ''to  render 
favourable,"  or  "  to  make  of  good 
augury ;"  t.  *.,  to  bless. 

Omenque  levarenU  Literally, 
''  and  would  lighten  the  omen ;" 
t.0.,  remove  from  it  the  threaten- 
ing load  of  evil  which  seemed  to 
be  connected  with  it.  Commen- 
tators consider  the  use  of  visus 
for  visa,  and  the  employment  of 
the  phrase  omen  levare,  as  novel- 
ties on  the  part  of  Virgil  (nove 
dicta), 

41  Jam  parce  sepuito,  ''Oh, 
spare  me,  now  that  I  lie  buried 
here;"  i.e.,  let  it  suffice  that.  I 
suffered  so  much  while  alive;  let 
me  now,  at  least,  enjoy  repose  in 
my  grave,  as  far  as  I  can  find  it 
there. 

42  Non  me  tibi  Troja,  &c. 
Polydorus  was  son  of  Priam,  and 
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Externum  tulit;  aut  cnior  hie  de  stipite  manat. 

Heu !  fuge  cradeles  terras,  fiige  litus  avarum. 

Nam  Poljdoms  ego.     Hie  confixum  ferrea  texit  45 

Telorum  seges,  et  jaculis  inereyit  aeutis. 

Turn  yero,  ancipiti  mentem  formidine  pressus, 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  eomse,  et  vox  faueibus  hoesit. 

Hunc  Poljdoram,  auri  quondam  eum  pondere  magno, 

Infelix  Priamus  furtim  mandarat  alendum  50 

Threieio  regi;  quum  jam  diifideret  armis 

Dardanise,  cingique  urbem  obsidione  videret. 

Ille,  ut  opes  fractsB  Teucrum,  et  Fortuna  reeessit, 

Res  Agamemnonias  victrieiaque  ai*ma  seeutus, 

Fas  omne  abrumpit;  Polydorum  obtruneat,  et  auro        55 


brother  to  Creiisa,  the  wife  of 
^neas.  He  might  well,  tliere- 
fore,  say  that  he  was  no  stranger 
(t.  e,,  not  unknown)  to  the  latter. 

43  Aut  cmor  Mo  de  stipite 
manai.  To  complete  the  idea, 
we  may  add,  sed  de  meo  cor- 
pore. 

44  Littu  avarum.  The  shore 
is  called  ''  covetous,'*  in  allusion 
to  the  cupidity  of  its  king. 

46  Et  jaeulis  increvii  aeutis, 
"And  hath  grown  up  over  me 
with  its  shs^  javelins  ;'*  i.e,, 
and  the  javelms  of  which  it  was 
originally  composed  have  now 
grown  up  over  me.  The  weapons 
thrown  at  him,  and  which  had 
pierced  his  body  and  become  fixed 
in  the  ground,  had  taken  root, 
become  shrubs^  and  covered  his 
corpse,  and  the  hillock  had  been 
gradually  formed  by  the  drifting 
sand.  Heyne,  with  far  less  pro- 
priety, makes  jaculis  the  dative, 
and  equivalent  to  in  arbores  unde 
jaouta  petuntur,.  It  will  now  be 
perceiv^  why  the  poet  covered 
the  hillock  with  cornel-twigs  and 
myrtle-shoots,  both  of  these  being 
wed  by  the  ancients  for  making 


handles  to  spears  and  javelins. 
Compare  GeorgicSy  il  47:  "^/ 
myrtus  validis  kastUibus,  et  bona 
belh  comus. "  The  myrtle,  more- 
over, loves  the  sea-shore:  "Litora 
myrtetis  latissima.*^  (Georg,  ii. 
212.) 

49  Huno  Polydorum.  Homer 
gives  a  quite  different  account 
of  the  death  of  Polydorus.  He 
makes  him  to  have  been  slain  in 
battle  by  Achilles.  (J7.  xx.  407, 
seqq.)  Euripides,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  follows  in  part  the 
same  legend  with  Virgil,  makes 
him  to  have  been  slain  with  the 
steel  by  the  Thracian  monarch, 
and  his  corpse  to  have  been  flung 
into  the  sea.     {Hecuba,  1.  seqq.) 

51  Thre'icio  regi.  Euripides, 
who  has  founded  a  tragedy  (the 
Hecuba)  on  the  story  of  Poly- 
dorus, calls  the  Thracian  mon- 
arch Polymestor.  He  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Priam,  having  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Ilione. 

54  Bes  Agamemnonias.  ^  The 
fortunes  of  Agamemnon.'* 

55  Fas  omne  abrumpit,  ''Vio- 
lates every  tie  that  men  hold 
sacred. "    By  the  murder  of  Poly- 
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Vi  potitur.     Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 
Auri  sacra  fames!     Postquam  pavor  ossa  reliquit, 
Delectos  populi  ad  proceres,  primumque  parentem, 
Monstra  deum  refero,  et,  quce  sit  sententia,  posco. 
Omnibus  idem  animus  scelerat^  excedere  terdl,  60 

Linqui  pollutam  hospitium,  et  dare  classibus  austros. 
Ergo  instauramus  Poljdoro  fdnus:  et  ingens 
Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus;  stant  manibus  ar®, 
Cseruleis  mcestse  rittis,  atraque  cupresso, 
Et  circum  liiades  crinem  de  more  solutee.  65 

Inferimus  tepido  spumantia  cjmbia  lacte, 


dorus,  observes  Valpy,  Polymes- 
tor  violated  not  merely  the  laws 
of  justice,  but  the  ties  of  affinity, 
of  ho^itality,  and  of  honour. 

56  Quid  non  mortcUia,  &c 
'^  Aocuned  craving  after  gold, 
what  dost  thou  not  foroe  mortal 
besoms  to  perpetrate  !** 

61  PoUtitumhospUiunu  ''This 
scene  of  hospitality  foully  vio- 
lated. *r 

Et  dmre  elasiibvs  austroti  ^And 
to  give  the  southern  breezes  to 
our  fleet."  Not  an  hypallage,  as 
the  grammarians  are  ^pleased  to 
call  it,  but  a  highly  poetical  form 
of  expression;  equivalent,  in  fact, 
to  sajring,  ''  and  to  invite  the 
southern  breeses  with  outspread 
canvass.** 

62Erpoinstaurctmu8,&.c  ''We 
therefore  celebrate  funeral  rites 
for  Poly  dorus.**  The  expression 
nuiewramus  funus  is  the  custom- 
ary one  in  such  cases,  being  what 
is  termed  religiosum  voccUmlum. 
It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
this  expression  and  aggeritur  tu- 
mulo  teUus  do  not  denote  different 
things,  but  the  former  marks  the 
whole,  and  the  latter  merely  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the 
ceremony.  Hence  we  have,  with 
Wagner,    placed   a  colon  after 


funus.  The  whole  passage  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  ceremonies 
customary  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  after  the  ashes  had  been 
obtained  from  the  funereal  pile. 

Et  nigeru  aggeritur,  &c.  "And 
(first)  a  vast  mound  of  earth  is 
heap^  up  for  .a  tomb.*'  The 
higher  the  mmind,.  the  greater 
the  honour  paid  to  the  dead. 

63  Stant  manibut  ara,  '^  Two 
altars  stand  erected  to  his  manes.*' 
Two  altars,  says  Voas,  were  often 
erected,  not  only  to  deities,  but 
in  the  funeral  ceremonies  also  of 
distinguished  mortals. 

64  Atr&qve  cupresso.  The  cy- 
press is  here  called  atrOj  "  fune- 
real," or  "gloomy,"  not  from 
any  dark  colour  possessed  by  its 
wood,  but  from  the  gloomy  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it  as  a 
funereal  tree. 

6b  Et  cireum  Iliadesy&jc.  The 
Trojan  females  stand  around  the 
tomb,  their  hair  dishevelled,  beat- 
iug  their  breasts  and  uttering 
cries  of  woe. 

66  Inferimus  tepido,  &c.  The 
milk  and  blood  were  brought  to 
the  altars,  and  then  poured  oat 
in  libation  to  the  gods  below,  and 
to  the  manes  or  shades  of  the 
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Sanguinis  et  sacri  |>atera8;  animamque  sepulcro 
Condimus>  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus. 

Inde,  ubi  prima  fides  pelago,  placataque  venti 
Dant  maria,  et  lenis  crepitans  yocat  auster  in  altum,      70 
Deducunt  socii  naves,  et  litora  complent 
ProYehimur  porta,  terradque  urbesque  recedunt. 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri,  et  Neptuno  JEgBdo : 
Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  eras  et  litora  circum  7^ 

ErEantem,  Gyaro  celsa  Mjconoque  revinxit, 
Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. 


dead.    Sometimes  wine  was  ad- 
ded.    These  and  similar  offerings 
to  the  dead  were  called  inferia, 
>     Tepido,     Freshly  milked. 

Cymbia,  Cups  in  the  shape  of 
boats. 

67  Sanffuinis  Mori,  The  blood 
of  the  victim. 

68  CotuUfMU.  ^^We  lay  his 
eonl  to  rest"  It  was  a  preva- 
lent opinion  among  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  the  soul 
oonld  not  rest  without  buriaL 
Hence  their  extreme  anxiety 
about  funeral  rites. 

Et  ntagnd  tupremum,  &c.  The 
last  thing  done  at  an  interment 
was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  de- 
ceased, by  calling  upon  him  thrice, 
and  thnoe  uttering  the  word 
Vaief 

69  Ubi  prima  fidet  pelago.  As 
80on  as  we  could  trust  the  deep. 
Literally,  ''when  the  first  confi- 
dence was  unto  the  deep." 

70  Crepitant,  "  By  its  chid- 
ing accents;"  i.e,y  by  its  rustlings, 
..that  seem  to  chide  our  delay. 

71  DedueurU,  On  completing 
Avoyase,  the  ancients  generally 
drew  weir  vessels  up  on  shore, 
and  brought  them  down  again 
when  about  entering  on  one. 

IZSaoramofiooUturySLQ,  ''In 


the  midst  of  the  sea."  The  is- 
land here  meant  is  Delos;  the 
mother  of  the  Nereids  is  Doris, 
wife  of  Nereus;  and  Delos  is 
said  to  have  been  sacred  to  Doris 
and  Neptune  long  before  it  be- 
came the  natal  isle  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Mari  mediOf  the  Home- 
ric manner  of  expression,  equiva- 
lent merely  to  in  alio.  Some 
translate  it  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,"  and  make  it  allude  to  the 
supposed  position  of  Delos  in  the 
centre  of  the  Gydades. 

75  Qnam  pitu  ArcUenent,  &c. 
"Which  the  bow-bearing  god, 
with  grateful  piety,"  &c.  Apollo 
is  meant,  and  the  epithet  pit»  im- 
plies a  feeling  of  gratitude  on  his 
part  towards  Delos,  as  having  af- 
forded shelter  to  his  mother  La^ 
tona,  and  having  been  his  own 
natal  island. 

76  Errantem,  The  more  re- 
ceived legend  makes  Delos  to  have 
become  stationary  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  Latona.  Here,  how- 
ever, Apollo  fixes  it  firmly. 

Cfifaro  eeUd  Myconoqutf^  &e. 
Gyarus  and  Myoonus  were  two 
islands  in  the  group  of  the  Oy- 
clades,  between  which  Delos  lay. 

77  Contemnere  venioa.  Be- 
cause, before  this^  it  was  driven 
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Hue  feror;  luec  fessos  tuto  placidissima  portu 
Aocipit.     Egressi  veneramur  Apollinis  urbem. 
Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum  Phoebique  sacerdos, 
Yittis  et  sacra  redimitus  tempora  lauro, 
Occurrit :  reterem  Anchisen  agnoscit  amicum. 
Jungimus  liospitio  dextras,  et  tecta  subimus. 
Teropla  dei  saxo  yenerabar  structa  retusto  : 
Da  propriam,  Thymbrsee,  domam ;  da  moenia  fessis, 
Et  genus,  et  mansuram  urbem.     Serra  altera  Trojse 
Pergama,  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achilli. 
Quem  sequimur  ?  quove  ire  jubes  ?  ubi  ponere  sedes  ? 
Da,  pater,  augurium,  atque  animis  illabere  nostris. 


80 


85 


about  as  the  sport  of  winds  and 


79  ApoiUnis  urbem.  The  town 
of  Delos  is  meant,  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island. 

80  Res  idem  hominum,  &c 
Uniting  in  himself,  according  to 
early  cnstom,  the  offices  of  king 
and  priest. 

81  Lauro.  The  lauruSf  or  hay- 
tree,  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  The 
ancient  laurus  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  our  modem  laureL 

82  Veterem  Anchiseuy  &c 
Servins  says  that  Anchises  had 
come  to  Delos  before  the  Trojan 
war,  to  inquire  of  Anius  whetiber 
he  should  accompany  Priam  to 
Salamis.  Hence  he  is  now  re- 
cognised by  Anius  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance and  friend. 

85  Da  propriam,  &c  "O 
Thymbrean  Apollo  (I  exclaimed), 
grant  unto  us  a  home  that  we  can 
cal  1  our  own.  *  *  Apollo  was  called 
**Thymbrean,"  from  Thymbra,  a 
town  of  Troas,  where  he  had  a 
grove  and  temple.  It  was  in  this 
temple  that  Achilles  is  said  to 
have  been  mortaUy  wounded  by 
Paris.  Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  da  in  this  passage  :  "  Give  un- 
to U8,'»  &c.,  t.  e.,  show  us  by  ora- 


des  how  these  things  may  all  be 
obtained;  for  Apollo  had  not  the 
power  to  bestow  them,  but  merely 
to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the 
future  as  regarded  their  attain- 
ment. 

86  Serva  altera  TrojcB  Perga- 
ma.  "  Preserve  this  other  Per- 
gamus  of  Troy ;"  t. «.,  which  we, 
as  we  hope,  are  destined  to  erect 
in  another  land.  The  Pergamus 
was  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and,  of 
course,  the  strongest  part  of  the 
city,  or,  rather,  the  city  itself, 
icar*  f^X'IV'  Hence  the  expres- 
sion in  the  text  is  the  same  as 
saying,  "  Preserve  the  new  city 
of  Troy,  in  all  its  strength." 

87  Reliquias  Danaum,  &c« 
Consult  note  on  book  L  20. 

88  Quem  8equimur9  ''Whom 
do  we  follow?"  i.e.,  whom  dost 
thou  point  out  to  us  as  our  guide? 
what  one  of  gods  or  mortals? 
Observe  the  use  of  the  indicative 
with  the  interrogative  pronoun, 
the  action  of  the  verb  denoting, 
something  certain,  the  only  thing 
uncertain  being  the  person  whom 
they  are  to  follow. 

89  Da,  pater,  auffurium,  &c 
''  Oh,  father,  grant  us  an  oracle, 
and  glide  into  our  minds ;"  t.  e., 
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Yix  ea  fatus  eram ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente,        90 
Liminaque,  laurusque  del ;  totusque  moyeri 
Mons  circum^  et  mugire  adjtis  cortina  recliisis. 
Submissi  petimus  terrain,  et  vox  fertur  ad  aures : 
Dardanidse  duri,  quse  yo9  a  stirpe  pare^itum 
Prima  tulit  tellus,  eadem  yos  ubere  laeto  95 

Accipiet  reduces  :  antiquam  exquirite  matrem. 
Hie  domus  ^nece  cunctis  dominabitur  oris, 
Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis. 
Haec  Phcebus :  mixtoque  ingens  exorta  tumultu 
Lstitia;  et  cuncti,  quas  sint  ea  moania,  quaerunt;  100 

Quo  Phoebus  rocet  errantes,  jubeatque  reverti. 
Turn  genitor,  veterum  volveiis  monumenta  virorum, 
Audite.  0  proceres,  ait,  et  spes  discite  yestras. 


and  instroct  us  as  regards  the 
future. 

91  Liminaqtie.  Observe  the 
force  of  the  arsis  or  csesura  in 
lengthening  the  short  syllable  que. 

Laurusque  dei.  The  sacred 
bay  in  front  of  the  temple. 

92  Mont,  Alluding  to  Mount 
CynthuB.  from  which  Apollo  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Gynthius. 
It  raises  its  barren  summit  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the 
plain. 

Et  mugire  adytisy  &c.  ''And 
the  sacred  tripod  to  send  forth  a 
low  moaning  sound,  the  recesses 
of  the  temple  being  unfolded  to 
the  view.**  6br/tna,  in  its  primary 
sense,  means  a  large  circular  ves- 
sel for  containing  Uquids,  a  kind 
of  caldron.  It  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  the  table  or  hollow  slab, 
supported  by  a  tripod,  on  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  de- 
liver her  responses.  Hence  it 
sometimes  means,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  whole  tripod ; 
at  other  tunes  the  oracle  itself,  as 
in  ^n.  vi.  347.  The  tripod  was 
placed  over  the  sacred  spiracle  or 


vent,  and  the  low  moaning  sound 
is  produced  by  a  subterranean 
wind  or  gas  struggling  to  escape. 

94  A  stirpe parentum,  ''From 
the  stock  of  your  ancestors.**  The 
allusion  is  to  the  land  which  pro- 
duced the  main  stock  of  the  Tro- 
jan race. 

95  Ubere  lato,  "In  her  fer- 
tile bosom.** 

96  Antiquam  exquirite  ma' 
trem.  The  oracle  means  Italy, 
but  its  meaning  is  clothed  in  so 
much  studied  ambiguity  as  ea&uly 
to  mislead. 

97  Domus  jEne€B.  "  The  line 
of  .tineas.**  Referring  to  the 
Romans  as  descended  from  the 
Trojans. 

103  Et  spes  discite  vestras, 
"And  learn  your  hopes;"  i,e,, 
what  you  have  to  hope  for.  The 
remarks  of  Auchises,  that  follow, 
again  give  rise  to  the  question, 
how  ^ueas,  unto  whom  Creiisa 
had  foretold  that  Hesperia  was  to 
be  his  new  home,  sliould  have 
happened  to  forget  this  at  the 
present  moment.  Consult  re- 
marks of  Wagner  and  Heyne. 
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Greta  JotIs  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto ; 

Mons  Idseus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabula  nostrse.  105 

Centam  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna ; 

Maximus  unde  pater,  si  rite  audita  recordor, 

Teucer.     Rhoeteas  primum  est  adyectus  ad  oras, 

Optayitque  locum  regno.     Nondum  Ilium  et  arces 

Pergamese  steterant:  habitabant  vallibus  imis.  110 

Hinc  mater  cultrix  Cjbelse,  Corybantiaque  sera, 

Idseumque  nemus :  hinc  Ma  silentia  sacris, 

Et  juncti  currum  dominae  subiere  leones. 

Ergo  agite,  et,  diviim  ducunt  qua  jussa,  sequamur: 

Placemus  yentos,  et  Gnosia  regna  petamus.  115 


104  Jovii  magni  insula,  Ju- 
(nter  was  fabled  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  Crete,  fn  the  cave 
of  Mount  Dicte.  His  mother 
Rhea  carried  him  thither  to  save 
him  from  his  father  Saturn,  who 
soogfat  to  deyour  him. 

105  Mont Idaus ubi,  "Where 
is  an  Id£ean  Blount.'*  Crete  had 
its  Mount  Ida  as  well  as  Troas. 

106  Centum  urbes  habitantySLC, 
'*  (Its  people)  inhabit  a  hundred 
cities.**  Crete  is  called  in  the 
THad  pL  649)  (KaTOfnrdkis. 

107  Meupimus  pater.  "Our 
eldest  father  ;*'  i,  e.,  the  founder 
of  our  race,  our  great  progenitor. 
Supply  natu. 

108  Rhasteas  ad  was.  The 
shores  of  Troas  are  called  "Rhoe- 
tean,**  from  the  promontory  of 
Rhoeteum. 

Ill  Hirui mater  cultrix  Cybelcs, 
'*  Hence  (came)  the  mother;-god- 
dess^  the  inhabitant  of  Cybela." 
The  allusion  is  to  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  here 
called  the  inhabitant  of  Cybela, 
because  fabled  to  haye  dwelt  on  a 
mountain  of  that  name  in  Phrygia 
Major,  and  from  which  she  de- 
riyed  her  name  (Kv^eX?;,  J^X, 
ILvUXa^  Lat.  Cybela), 


Corybanticujue  ara,  "And  the 
b^en  cymbals  of  the  Cory- 
ban  tes."  The  Corybantes  were 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  cele- 
brated her  rites  with  loud  cries 
and  bowlings,  the  elashing  of 
cymbals,  &c. 

112  IdcBvmque  nemus.  The 
poet  means  that  the  name  of  Ida 
originally  belonged  to  a  grove  and 
mountain  in  Crete,  where  the 
rites  of  Cyb^e  were  wont  to  be 
celebrated.  This  name  and  those 
rites  were  carried  from  Crete  to 
Troas,  in  which  latter  country  a 
new.  Idsean  grove  and  mountain, 
marked  by  the  same  rites,  ac- 
cordingly arose. 

Hino  fida  silentia  sacris, 
"Hence  faithful  secresy  in  her 
sacred  rites;**  t.  e,,  hence,  too, 
came  the  Idsean  mystei^es,  the 
secret  rites  of  Cybele  faithfully 
kept  by  her  votaries. 

113  Et  juncti  currum,  &c 
The  meaning  is,  and  from  Crete, 
too,  came  the  custom  of  repre- 
senting Cybele,  in  these  sacred 
rites,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
lions. 

115  Placemus  ventos,  "  Let  us 
propitiate  the  winds;**  i,e.,  by 
sacrifices.     The  winds  must  be 
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Nec  longo  distant  cursu :  modo  Jupiter  adsit, 

Tertia  lux  classem  Cretaeis  sistet  in  oris. 

Sic  fatus,  meritos  aris  mactavit  honores, 

Taurum  Neptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo, 

Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felicibus  albam.       120 

Fama  volat,  pulsum  regnis  cessisse  paternis 
Idomenea  ducem,  desertaque  litora  Gretas; 
Hoste  yacare  domos,  sedesque  astare  relictas. 
Linquimus  Ortygise  portus,  pelagoque  yolamus, 
Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam,       125 
Olearon,  niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  aequor 


here  regarded  as  so  many  perso- 
nifications. ^ 
Cfnosia  regna.  Gnosus  or 
Cnosus  (lLv<aa'6sy  more  correct 
than  Gnossus  or  Cnossus,  if  we 
follow  the  language  of  coins  and 
inscriptions)  was  the  royal  city  of 
Crete,  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hence  ''  Gnosian*'  becomes  syno- 
nymous with  "  Cretan." 

118  Meritos  honores.  "The 
appropriate  victims."  More  lite- 
rally, **the  victims  that  were  their 
due ;"  t.  e.,  that  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  according  to  established 
custom. 

119  Neptuno,  Neptune  and 
Apollo  are  here  mentioned,  the 
former  as  god  of  the  Ocean,  who, 
if  duly  honoured,  will  still  its 
waves;  the  latter,  as  the  deity 
who  has  just  opened  the  future  to 
their  view. 

120  Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem. 
The  black  victim  is  offered  to  the 
gloomy  storm-god,  the  white  one 
to  the  favouring  deities  of  the 
western  wind. 

121  Fama  volat,  "A  report  is 
spreading;"  t.tf.,  a  flying  rumour 
meets  us. 

122  Idomenea  ducem,  &c.  Ido- 
meneus,  the  Cretan  leader,  was 


expelled  by  his  subjects  on  his 
return  fron^  Troy,  and  settled  in 
Magna  Grsecia.  (Compare  line 
400.) 

124  Ortygia  portus,  "The 
friendly  harbour  of  Ortygia." 
Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in 
portus,  Ortygia,  or  the  quail- 
island  (3pTv|,  "a  quail"),  was 
another  name  for  Delos. 

125  Bacchatamque  jtigis  Naxon, 
&c.  "  Naxos,  whose  mountain- 
tops  are  the  scene  of  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus."  More  literally, 
"  Naxos  revelled  on  its  moun- 
tain-tops." Naxos  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  and  his  rites  were  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  here  with 
more  than  ordinary  spirit. 

Viridemque  Dongsam.  Ser- 
vius  explains  the  epithet  viridem 
by  making  it  refer  to  the  green 
marble  contained  in  it;  but  it  is 
in  far  better  taste  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  verdant  appear- 
ance of  the  island,  as  seen  by 
navigators  in  passing  by.  So  the 
term  niveam,  "snowy,"  in  the 
case  of  Pares,  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appearance  of  its 
marble  clififs  when  viewed  from  a 
distance. 
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Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  consita  terris. 
Nauticus  exorituT  vario  certamine  clamor; 
Hortantor  socii,  Cretam  proavosque  petamus. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes,  130 

Et  tandem  antiquis  Curetum  allabimur  oris. 
Ergo  avidus  muros  optatae  raolior  urbis,   ' 
Pergameamque  voco;  et,  Itetam  cognomine,  gentem 
Hortor  amare  focos,  arcemque  attollere  tectis. 
Jamque  fere  sicco  subductaB  litore  puppes;  ]  35 

Connubiis  arvisque  novis  operata  juventus; 
Jura  domosque  dabam:  subito  quum  tabida  membris, 
Corrupto  coeli  tractu,  miserandaque  renit 
Arboribusque  satisque  lues;  et  letifer  annus. 
Linquebant  dulces  animas,  aut  segra  trabebant  140 

Corpora:  tum  steriles  exurere  Sirius  agros; 
Arebant  herbae,  et  yictum  seges  segra  negabat. 
Bursus  ad  oraclum  Ortygiae,  Pboebumque,  remenso 
Hortatur  pater  ire  marl,  veniamque  precari : 


127  £!i.  crebris  freta  consita 
terris,  ^'And  (we  pass  through) 
the  narrow  seas,  sown  thick  with 
many  an  island.*'  These  words 
are  supposed  to  describe  their 
passage  through  the  group  of  the 
Sporades.  Obsenre  the  zeugma 
in  i^gimus, 

130  Prosequitur  surgens,  &c. 
^'A  wind  springing  up  astern,  ac- 
eompanies  us  on  our  way;**  t.  e., 
aDavourable  wind.  Compare  the 
Greek  odpos, 

131  Curetum  oris.  By  "the 
shores  of  the  Curetes**  Crete  is 
meant.  The  Curetes  carry  us 
baek  to  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Cretan  race  and  name. 

133  L<Btam  cognomine,  "Re- 
joieing  in  the  name,**  inasmuch 
as  it  reminded  them  of  home, 
and  seemed  like  a  restoration  of 
tiieir  ancient  city.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Servius:  '*  Laetam  au- 
t9m  propter  Pergama  restituta,** 


134  Arcemque  attollere  tectis, 
'^And  to  raise  a  citadel  with  lofty 
roof;**  t.  e,y  the  lofty  roof  of  which 
would  make  it  appear  truly  an 
arx, 

137  The  jura  were  the  laws 
and  regulations  necessary  to  be 
established  in  a  new  settlement. 
By  domos  are  meant  portions  of 
ground  whereon  to  build. 

yS8  Corrupto  cceli  tractft.  "Our 
quarter  of  the  sky  becoming  filled 
with  infection  $**  i  e.,  a  pestilen^ 
tial  blight  arising  from  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  attacked  the  men, 
the  trees,  and  crops. 

139  Letifer  annus^  "The year 
was  pregnant  with  death,'*  Sup- 
ply erai, 

141  Tum  steriles,  &G^  "Then, 
too,  the  Dog-star  began  to  parch 
the  steril  fields,**  t. «.,  to  parch 
and  render  them  steril. 

144  Veniamque  precari*  On 
the    supposition   that    they  had 
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Quam  fessis  finem  rebus  ferat;  unde  laborum 
Ten  tare  auxiliumjubeat;  quo  rertere  carsus. 

Nox  erat,  et  terris  animalia  somnus  habebat : 
Effigies  sacrae  diyum,  Phrjgiique  Penates, 
Quos  mecum  a  Troja,  mediisque  ex  ignibus  urbis, 
Extuleram,  visi  ante  oculos  astare  jaoentis 
In  somnis,  multo  manifest!  lumine,  qua  se 
Plena  per  iaAftrtas  fundebat  luna  fenestras. 
Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis: 
Quod  tibi,  delato  Ortygiam,  dicturus  Apollo  est. 
Hie  canit,  et  tua  nos,  en!  ultro  ad  limina  mittit. 
Nos  te,  Dardania  incensa,  tuaque  arma  secuti ; 
Nos  tumidum  sub  te  permensi  classibus  eequor: 
Idem  venturos  toUemus  in  astra  nepotes, 
Imperiumque  urbi  dabimus.     Tu  mcenia  magnis 
Magna  para,  longumque  fugas  ne  linque  laborem. 
Mutandsd  sedes.     Non  hsec  tibi  litora  suasit 
Delius,  aut  Cretan  jussit  considere,  Apollo. 
Est  locus  (Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt), 
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150 


155 


160 


committed  some  offisnce  asainst 
the  gods,  and  that  the  pestdence 
and  drought  had  been  sent  for 
their  punishment. 

145  Quern  fessis  finem,  &c. 
"(To  ask  of  the  god)  what  end  to 
our  weary  wanderings  he  will  he 
pleased  to  point  out.*'  Ferai  is 
here  equivalent  to  oracvXo  iMm-' 
stret, 

161  The  true  reading  here  is 
in  somnis,  literally,  "amid  my 
slumbers,"  not  insomnis,  "  sleep- 
less," as  many  insist.  The  ex- 
pression nee  sopor  iUud  erat  (line 
173)  is  alone  sufficient  to  settle 
the  point.  Heyne  thinks  that 
^neas  could  not  have  been 
asleep,  since  the  images  of  the 
sods  were  seen  by  him  amid  the 
light  of  the  moon.  He  forgets, 
howevei*,  that  this  statement 
about  the- moonlight  forms  part 
of  the  dream. 


154  Dicturus  est.  "Is  about 
to  tell ;"  t.  e.,  stands  ready  to  teU^ 
or  would  tell. 

156  Ultro.     "Unasked.'' 

Limina.  Not  the  threshold  oi 
his  dwelling,  for  they  were  under 
his  roof  already,  but  that  of  his 
sleeping  apartment. 

158  Idem  venturosy  &o.  We 
will  crown  thy  posterity  with 
glory,  and  thy  city  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

Idem.     Contracted  for  iidem. 

169  Afceaia  mapnis  magna,  "A 
great  city  for  a  great  race." 

\Q0  Ne  linque.  "Renounce 
not;"  t.  e.y  give  not  oyer  through 
weariness. 

162  CreUB  cmsidere.  "  To  set- 
tle in  Crete."  Creta  is  the  da- 
tive, by  a  €h»cism,  for  in  Oretd, 

Apolh.  To  be  joined  in  con- 
struction vdth  Delius. 

163-106  JEsi  locus,  &c   These 
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Teira  antiqiia,  potens  annis,  atque  ubere  glebce: 

(Enotii  colaere  yiri:  nunc  fama,  minores  165' 

Italiam  dixisse,  dupis  de  nomine,  gentem. 

HsB  nobis  proprise  sedes:  liinc  Dardanus  ortus, 

lasiusque  pater,  genus  a  quo  principe  nostrum. 

Surge  age,  et  hsec  Isetus  longasvo  dicta  parenti 

Haud  dubitanda  refer:  Oorythum  terrasque  requirat    170 

Ausonias.     Dict»a  negat  tibi  Jupiter  arra. 

Talibus  attonitus  Tisis,  ac  Toce  deorum 

(Nee  sopor  illud  erat;  sed  coram  agnoscere  vultus, 

Yelatasque  oomas,  presentiaque  era  videbar; 

Turn  gelidus  toto  manabat  corpore  sudor),  1 75 

Corripio  e  stratis  corpus,  tendoque  supinas 

Ad  coalum  cum  TOce  manus,  et  munera  libo 


lines  (from  16a  to  166)  have  al- 
ready occurred  in  the  first  book 
(530^33),  where  consult  notes. 

168  Oeniu  a  quo  principe  ftos- 
trttm,  '^From  which  chieftain 
springs  our  race."  There  is  a 
^fficulty  in  this  passage.  lasius 
ins  not  the  father,  but  the  bro- 
ther of  Dardanus,  and  pater^ 
Ibeiefiare,  is  here  merely  a  term 
of  respect,  as  in  the  case  of 
.tineas.  According  to  the  collo- 
cation of  the  words,  however, 
prindpe  must  refer  to  lasius,  and 
not  to  Dardanus,  when,  in  truth, 
it  oo^t  to  be  just  the  other  way, 
tdnce  Dardanus  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  line.  Heyne, 
Uierefore,  seeks  to  obviate  the 
difBiculty  by  making  a  quo  priri' 
eipe  apply  to  both  brothers,  and 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  quibus  priri' 
eipibus.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
treacly  harsh,  and  we  prefer  en- 
dosing  lasiusque  pater  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, by  which  the  reference 
to  Dardanus  is  saved  in  the  words 
a  quo  prindpe, 

170  Oorythum,    Corythus,  the 


founder  of  Cortona  in  Etruria,  is 
first  put  for  the  city  itself,  and 
then  the  latter  for  all  Italy,  or,  at 
least,  for  Etruria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coimtry  of  Latium. 

171  Dictaaarva,  "TheDic- 
taean  fields;"  t. «., Crete,  so  called 
from  Mount  Dicte,  in  a  cave  of 
which  Jupiter  was  nurtured. 

173  Nee  sopor  iliud  erat,  &c. 
"Nor  was  that  a  sound  sleep," 
&c.  Observe  the  force  of  sopor 
here,  ^neas  was  not  at  the 
time  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  in  that 
kind  of  imperfect  or  incomplete 
^slumber  from  which  dreams  na- 
turally arise ;  hence  the  vivid  na- 
ture of  the  one  which  he  relates. 
As  regards  the  construction  with 
illud  in  the  neuter  (literally,  "nor 
was  that  thing  a  sound  sleep"), 
compare  the  well-known  dulce 
satis  humor,  &c.,  as  also  the  fol- 
lowing from  Sentca  and  Livy: 
"  A^on  est  illud  liheralitas,^'*  (Sen, 
Bene/,  ii.  8.)  "iSt  hoc  profectio 
et  nonfuga  est.**     (Liv,  ii.  36, 6.) 

176  Supinas,  Consult  note  on 
i.  93. 
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Intemerata  focis.     Perfecto  Itetus  honore, 

Anchisen  facio  certum,  remque  ordine  pando. 

Agnoyit  prolem  ambiguam,  geminosque  parentca;         180 

Seqae  noYO  yeterum  deceptum  errore  locorum. 

Turn  memorat:  Nate,  Iliacis  exercite  fatis, 

Sola  nuhi  tales  casus  Cassandra  canebat. 

Nanc  repeto,  htec  generi  portendere  debita  nostro, 

Et  ssepe  Hesperiam,  ssepe  Itala  regna  Tocare.  185 

Sed  quis  ad  Hesperise  venturos  litora  Teucros 

Crederet?  aut  quern  turn  vates  Cassandra  moTeret? 

Cedamus  Phoebo,  et  moniti  meliora  sequamur. 

Sic  ait;  et  cuncti  dicto  paremus  oyantes. 

Hanc  quoque  deserimus  sedem,  paucisque  relictis         190 

Vela  damns,  yastumque  cava  trabe  currimus  ssquor. 

Postquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ullse 
Apparent  terrse,  coelum  undique  etundique  pontus; 
Turn  mihi  csruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 


178  The/oci  stand  heie  for  the 
domestic  nltar. 

Intemerata,  Not  merely  of 
pure  wine,  but  with  due  precau- 
tions and  ceremonies.  So  that 
the  term  answers  nearly  to  our 
epithet  **  solemn." 

Perfecto  honore.  **  The  offer- 
ing being  ended;'*  t.  e,,  the  liba^ 
tion  over. 

180  Agnovit  prolem  ambiguam^ 
&c.  '*  He  recognized  (instantly) 
the  double  stock,  and  the  two 
founders  of  the  line,  and  (con- 
fessed) that  he  had  been  misled 
by  a  mistake  of  later  days  rela- 
tive to  places  of  ancient  date.** 
Anchises  calls  his  error  that  of  a 
modern  {novus  error),  compared 
with  the  remote  date  of  the  le- 
gends to  which  he  alludes. 

Prolem  ambigvam.  Alluding 
to  the  double  origin  of  the  Tro- 
jans, from  Dardanus  and  Teucer. 
Hence,  by  geminoa  parentes  Dar- 
danus and  Teucer  are  meant. 


184  Nunc  repeto,  &c  **  Now 
I  recollect  that  she  foretold  that 
these  things  were  destined  unto 
our  race,** 

ffiBC.  The  same  with  tales 
cemu  in  the  preyious  line,  namely, 
that  the  Trojans  were  destined  to 
return  to  Italy,  whence  Dardanus 
camew 

Debita,     Supply /oto. 

187  Aut  quern  turn  vatesy  &c. 
^'Or  whom  could  Cassandra,  then, 
as  a  prophetess,  move.**  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Apollo  decreed 
that  no  credit  should  ever  be  at- 
tached to  her  predictions,  as  a 
punishment  for  a  deception  she 
had  practised  upon  him. 

190  Paucisque  relictis.  This 
is  fiaid  in  order  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Pergamus,  at  a 
later  day,  among  the  cit^  of 
Crete*  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
modem  Peramo,  Senrius  aays  it 
was  near  Cydoniik 
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Noctem  Hiememque  ferens,  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris.  195 

Contiiiao  yenti  yolYunt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 

iBqaora:  cUspersi  jactamur  gurgite  vasto. 

InvoWere  diem  nimbi,  et  nox  humida  coelum 

AbstuKt;  ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes. 

Excutimur  cursu,  et  csecis  erramus  in  undis.  200 

Ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discemere  coelo, 

Nee  meminisse  visd  media  Palinums  in  unda. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles 

Erramus  pelago,  totidem  sine  sidere  noctes. 

Quarto  terra  die  primum  se  attoUere  tandem  205 

Tisa,  aperire  procul  montes,  ac  yolvere  fiimum. 

Tela  cadunt;  remis  insurgimus;  baud  mora,  nautae 

Annixi  torquent  spumas,  et  cserula  verrunt. 

Serratum  ex  undis,  Stropbadum  me  litora  primum 

Acdpiunt:  Stropbades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictae         2l0 

Insulse  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celseno, 

Harpjiaeque  colunt  alise,  Pbineia  postquam 

Clausa  domus,  mensasque  metu  liquere  priores. 


195  Noctem  denotes  the  dark- 
neflB  arising  from  the  dank  atmo- 
sphere. Heyne  thinks  that  the 
storm  was  encountered  by  the 
Trojans  in  doubling  around  the 
Pd<monnesus,  and  passing  from 
the  JBgean  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 
There  was  always  a  strong  cur- 
rent to  be  stemmed  here.  QCom- 
paie  Horn,  Od.  ix.  80.) 

200  CtBcis  in  undis,  ''In  an 
unknown  sea." 

202  Palinums  was  the  pilot  of 
the  fleet. 

203  There  is  some  doubt  about 
the  proper  construction  of  adeo  in 
this  sentence.  It  may  be  joined 
with  incertos  ("  rendered  thus 
uncertain"),  or  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  ires  (''for  three  whole 
days"). 

206  Aperire  procul  montes,  &c. 
^To  disclose  mountains  in  the 


>» 


distance,  and  roll  up  smoke. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fleet  is  all  the  time  gradually 
drawing  nearer.  First,  the  land 
itself  rises  above  the  distant  hori- 
zon; then,  as  the  vessels  ap- 
proach, mountains  begin  to  ap- 
pear; and  at  last,  when  near  the 
land,  they  see  the  smoke  ascend- 
ing, which  gives  token  that  the 
island  is  inhabited.  There  is  no 
reference  here,  as  some  think,  to 
the  smoke  of  a  volcano. 

207  Vela  cadunt.  "The  sails 
fall;**  i  e.,  we  lower  sail.  Remie 
insurgimus,  "We  rise  to  the 
oars,"  a  poetic  expression  for 
rowing  vigorously.  In  active 
rowing,  the  body  is  partially  raised 
at  each  stroke  of  the  oar,  in  order 
to  impart  more  force  to  it. 

2\^  Metu,  Because  driven  off 
to  the  Strophades  by  Zethea  and 
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Tristius  haud  illis  inonstnim,  nee  saevior  ulla 

Pestis  et  ira  deiim  Stjgiis  sese  extulit  undis.  215 

Virginei  yolucrum  yultus,  fcedissima  yentris 

Proluyies,  uncsBque  manus,  et  pallida  semper 

Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  portus  intrayimus;  ecce ! 
Lseta  bourn  passim  campis  armenta  yidemus,  220 

Caprigenumque  peeus,  nullo  eustode,  per  herbas. 
Irruimus  ferro,  et  diyos  ipsumque  yoeamus 
In  partem  praddamque  Joyem.    Tum  litore  curvo 
Exstruimusque  toros,  dapibusque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  subitse,  horrifieo  lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt  225 

HarpyisB,  et  magnis  qiiatiunt  elangoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo;  tum  yox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem. 
Rursum  in  seeessu  longo,  sub  rupe  eayata, 
Arboribus  clausi  circum,  atque  horrentibus  umbris,      230 
Instruimus  mensas,  arisque  reponimus  ignem: 
Rursum,  ex  diyerso  coeli,  caacisque  latebris, 
Turba  sonans  prsedam  pedibus  cireumyolat  uncis; 
PoUuit  ore  dapes.     Sociis  tunc,  arma  eapessant, 


Calais,  the  winged  sons  of  Bo- 
reas. 

215  Ira  de4m,  "Angry  crea- 
tion of  the  gods.*'  That  which 
is  created  by  the  angry  gods,  for 
the  punishment  or  discomfort  of 
mortals. 

220  Lata  armenta,  "Fair 
herds.**  Heyne :  *^Ad8pectu  laia, 
'coXci,  ut  seges  et  alia,** 

222  Voeamus.  "Wemvoke;" 
t.  0.,  we  TOW  to  oflfer  up  to  them, 
if  successful,  a  portion  of  what  we 
may  take. 

223  In  partem  pradamqus, 
"To  a  share  of  the  booty." 
By  hendiadys,  for  m  prmdm  par^ 
tern, 

224  Toroe.  ^'Coudies,**  on 
whidi  to  recline  while  eating. 

289  In  teoeeeu  Umgo.    "  In  a 


far-distant     retreat.'*       Heyne: 
"/» loco  knge  remotoJ** 

230  HorrefMua.    "Gloomy.** 

231  Arisque  reponimue  ignem. 
"And  replace  the  fire  on  the 
altars."  Virgil  here  follows  the 
Homeric  custom,  according  to 
which  the  fire  was  kindled  on  tiie 
altars,  at  a  repast,  and  a  portion 
of  the  viands  offered. thereon  to 
the  godsr  Virgil  makes  no  men- 
tion of  altars  in  line  224;  but 
still,  from  the  use  of  repHnimus, 
it  may  be  fiarly  inferred  that  he 
had  there  also  the  same  custom 
in  riew, 

232  E»  dwereo  cedL  "  From 
a  different  quarter  of  the  sky^** 
Supply  tractu  or  loco, 

234  Arma  capenani,  "To take 
their  anna.^'    Supply  uit. 
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Edico,  et  dirft  bellum  cum  gente  gerendum.  235 

Haud  secuB  ac  jnsd  faciunt,  tectosque  per  herbam 

DisponuDt  ensea,  et  acuta  latentia  condunt. 

Ergo,  ubi  delapsao  sonitam  per  curva  dedere 

litora,  dat  edgnum  specula  Misenus  ab  alta 

JEre  cavo:  inyadunt  socii,  et  nova  proelia  tentant,        24D 

ObflcoBiiBS  pelagi  ferro  fcedare  Tolacree. 

Sed  neque  yim  plomis  ullam,  nee  yulnere  tergo 

Acdpiunt;  celerique  fuga  sub  sidera  lapsae, 

Semiesam  prsedam  et  yestigia  foeda  relinquunt. 

Una  in  prasoelsa  consedit  rupe  Oelaeno,  245 

Infelix  yatea,  rumpitque  banc  pectore  yocem : 

Bellum  etiam  pro  csede  boum,  stratisque  juvencis, 
Laomedontiadce,  bellumne  inferre  paratis, 
Et  patrio  Harpyias  insontes  pellere  regno? 


237  Si  setUa  kUentia  eondunt, 
^And  stow  aw9,y  their  hidden 
flhieids;**  t.  e.,  stow  away  their 
shields^  bo  as  to  hide  them  from 

238  Soniium.  <'  The  noise  f  of 
their  pinions)  ;**  the  same  as  vie 
tUmgor  alarum  mentioned  in  line 
226. 

240  JBre  eavo.  "With  his 
brazen  trumpet.*'  Misenus  was 
the  trumpeter  of  ^neas. 

£t  nova  pralia  tentant,  "And 
attempt  an  unusual  kind  of  com- 
bat" More  literally,  "novel 
oomhats;*'  t.  e,,  each  one  singling 
oat  a  harpy  in  this  strange  en- 
counter. 

241  ObseoBnas  peloffi  ferro.  See. 
^  To  wound,  (namely,)  with  the 
steel  these  filthy  birds  of  ocean  :*' 
so  called  because  inhabiting  isles 
of  ocean.  For  the  peculiar  force 
iAfeedare,  consult  note  on  ii.  286. 

243  Celerique  fugdf  Slc,  "And 
baying,  in  rapid  flight,  shot  up- 
ward to  the  stars."  Literally, 
**  to  beneath  the  stars  ;**  t. «.,  high 
in  air. 


244  Semiesam.  To  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables (sem''e8am).  We  have 
adopted  this  form  of  the  word, 
with  Wagner,  in  place  of  the 
common  aemesamj  as  more  con- 
sistent with  aemianimis  and  semi' 
hominis,  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  poem. 

24tQ  Infelix  votes,  "Ill-omened 
prophetess.**  Harbinger  of  ill. 
Servius ;  "  Nun  tia  infelicitatis,  *  * 

247  Bellum  etiam  pro  cade,  &c. 
Are  you  not  content  with  what 
has  already  been  done  (the  slaugh- 
ter of  our  oxen),  and  must  you 
even  bring  war  m  addition,  and, 
in  place  of  atoning  for  your  mis- 
deeds, add  outrage  to  outrage  ? 

248  Laomedontiada.  Literally, 
"descendants,**  or  "children  of 
Laomedon.**  There  is  a  latent 
sarcasm  in  this  appellation.  La- 
omedon was  a  faithless  prince; 
and  the  Trojans  are  therefore 
called  the  wicked  descendants  of 
a  wicked  progenitor. 

249  The  words  ^*  patrio  reffno** 
must  not  be  taken  in  too  strict  a 
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Accipite  eigo  animis  atque  haec  mea  figite  dicta:  250 

Quae  Phosbo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 
Pnddixit,  yobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 
Italiam  cursu  petitis;  ventisque  Tooatis 
Ibitis  Italiam,  portusque  intrare  licebit. 
Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  moenibus  arbem,  255 

Quam  YOs  dira  fames,  nostrasque  injuria  ccedis, 
Ambesas  subigat  malis  absumere  mensas. 

Dixit;  et  in  silvam  pennis  ablata  refiigit. 
At  sociis  subitd  gelidus  formidine  sanguis 
Deriguit:  cccidere  animi;  nee  jam  amplius  armis,        260 
Sed  Totis  precibusque  jubent  exposcere  pacem. 


sense  here.  They  are  only  meant 
to  indicate  a  region  whicli  had  for 
a  long  period  been  assigned  to  the 
Harpies  as  a  dwelling-place. 

251  QtUB  Fhasbo  pater  emni' 
potens,  &c.  It  was  the  popular 
belief  of  antiquity,  that  Apollo 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture from  Jove. 

252  Furiarum  fMunma,  Sup- 
ply natu.  In  Homer,  the  Har- 
pies and  Furies  are  distinct  classes 
of  deities.  They  were  confounded, 
however,  by  a  later  age,  since 
both  were  regarded  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment  and  annoy- 
ance.    Consult  note  on  vi.  605. 

253  Ventisque  vocatisy  &c. 
'^And,  the  winds  being  invoked;** 
f.  e.y  having  obtained  favouring 
winds,  &c 

255  Datam.  ^<  Granted  by  the 
fates.** 

ArUequam  vo»  dira  fames,  &c. 
'*  Before  dire  hunger,  and  the 
outrage  offered  by  our  (attempt- 
ed) slaughter,  shall  compel  you 
to  gnaw  all  around,  and  consume 
your  very  tables  with  the  teeth.*' 
The  expression  ambesas  malis  ab' 
sumere  is  the  same  an  ambedtre 
^/  iia  eonsumere  mensas  malis. 


257-Wa/M.  Literally,  "with  the 
jaws."  Ablative  plural  of  mala. 
This  fear-inspiring  prediction  ter- 
minates amusingly  enough,  as 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  book, 
(^n.  vii  116.)  Viigil,  however, 
is  not  to  blame  for  this,  nor  is  it 
right  to  charge  bun  with  puerility 
in  causing  so  alarming  a  prophecy 
to  have  so  silly  and  unsatisfactory 
a  fulfilment.  He  merely  follows 
a  legend  of  his  own  day,  and 
clothes  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  the  garb  of  poetry.  Strabo 
relates  the  same  story  at  large  in 
his  twelfth  book.  Consult  the 
Excursus  of  Heyne  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  also  the  Life  of  Virgil  at 
the  commencement  of  this  vo- 
lume. 

260  Nee  jam  amplius  armis,  &c. 

Nor  now  any  longer  do  they  de- 
sire me  to  seek  for  peace  by  force 
of  arms,  but  to  sue  for  it  by  vows 
and  prayers.**  We  have  here  a 
blending  of  two  ideas,  amounting, 
in  effect^  to  a  species  of  zeugma; 
so  that  exposcere  must  have  one 
meaning  when  joined  with  airmis 
(namely,  that  of  quarere^  and  its 
own  proper  force  when  construed 
with  voiis  precibusque. 
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l^ve  desB,  seu  sint  dirce  obsccanssqae  Tolucres. 
£t  pater  Anchises,  passis  de  litore  palmis, 
Numina  magna  vo'cat,  meritosque  indicit  honores : 
Di,  prohibete  niinas:  di,  talem  avertite  casuin, 
Et  placidi  servate  pios.     Turn  litore  funera 
Deripere,  excussosque  jubet  laxare  rudentes. 

Tendunt  velaNoti:  ferimur  spumantibus  uiidis, 
Qua  cursum  ventusque  gubematorque  vocabant. 
Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthus, 
Dulicbiumque,  Sameque,  et  Neritus  ardua  baxis. 
Effugimas  scopulos  Ithacse,  Laertia  regna, 
Et  terram  altricem  stevi  exsecramur  Ulixi. 
Mox  et  Leucatse  nimbosa  cacumina  montig, 
Et,  formidatus  nautis,  aperitur  Apollo. 


26; 
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262  Sive  dea,  seu  tint,  &c.  In 
either  case,  the  Trojans  wished 
to  propitiate  them. 

263  PoMit  de  litore  palmis, 
**  With  hands  outstretched  from 
the  shore;"  t.^.,  the  hands  ex- 
tended towards  the  ocean,  with 
the  pahns  turned  upward.  This 
was  the  mode  of  addressing  in 
prayer  the  deities  of  Ocean. 

264  Numina  magna,  "The  great 
divinities  of  Ocean.**  These  are 
invoked  because  the  Harpies  be- 
long to  their  dominions,  being 
*^pelagi  volucres.^'' 

Meritosque  indicit  honores, 
*'And  directs  due  sacrifices  (to  be 
offered  up  to  them)."  Meritos 
equivalent  here  to  debitos. 

267  Diripere.  *' To  tear."  De- 
noting eagernc|S8  to  be  gone. 

Excussosque  laxare  rftdenles, 
''And  to  uncoil  and  ease  the 
fdieets."  By  rudentes  are  here 
meant  the  ropes  fastened  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sail'  to  its  two  cor- 
ners, and  which  are  called  in 
Greek  7r6B€s»  Before  setting  sail, 
these  ropes,  which  our  seamen 
C9M  the  sheets,  would  lie  in  a  eoil 


or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  ivas  to  • 
uncoil  or  unroU  them  (ejteutere); 
the  next,  to  adjust  them  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  the  aim  of  the  voyage. 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  vad 
make  it  expose  the  largest  sur- 
face, they  were  let  out,  which  was 
called  immilicrey  or  laxare.  Laa» 
ate  rudentes^  among  the  Romans 
{Ovid,  de  Ponto,  iv.  9,  73),  was 
equivalent  to  ''ease  the  sheets** 
with  us. 

272  Scopulos  Ithaem,  Homer 
also  calls  Ithaca  rocky,  Kpoyo^ 
*I^aici;.     (//.  iii.  201.) 

Laertia  regno,  "  The  Laertian 
realms. "  Laertes  was  the  father 
of  Ulysses. 

274  Nimbosa  eaeummay  &e.,  et 
formidatus  nauHs,  &c  "The 
cloudy  summits,**  &c.,  "and 
(then)  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
dreaded  by  seamen,  open  on  the 
view."  Aperitur  applies  to  both 
cacumina  and  Apcilo,  though,  in 
grammatical  strictness,  cacumma 
has  aperiuniur  understood. 

275  Apollo,    The  tefawwa^ji^ 
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Hunc  petimus  fessi,  et  parvte  succedimus  urbi. 
Ancora  de  prora  jacitur;  stant  litore  puppes. 

Ergo,  insperata  tandem  tellure  potiti, 
Lustramurque  Jovi,  votisque  incendimus  aras; 
Actiaque  Iliacis  celebramus  litora  ludis. 
Exercent  patrias  oleo  labente  palsestras 


280 


to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ac- 
tium,  not  to  that  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucate,  and  we  must 
therefore  regard  the  line  jESf  ybr- 
midatut,  &c,  as  marking  a  pro- 
gressiYe  course.  Hence  Heyne 
supplies  after  et  the  words  «//e- 
riut  progressis,  ''to  us  haring  ad- 
vanced beyond  this."  We  have 
inserted  the  term  ''  then,**  which 
answers  just  as  well. 

FornndaHu  nauHs»  The  ad- 
jacent shore  was  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous. 

276  Ei  parva  auoeedmus  urbi. 
''And  approach  the  little  city.'* 
The  city  or  town  of  Aetium  is 
meant,  off  which  in  later  days  the 
famous  sea-fight  took  plat^B  be- 
tween Augustus  and  Antony. 
Virgil  purposely  alludes  to  this 
locality,  in  order  to  flatter  Au- 
gustus, and  with  the  same  view 
makes  mention  of  games  having 
been  faistituted  there  by  iy^neas. 
These  games,  then,  would  be  the 
precursors  of  those  celebrated 
every  five  years,  at  Aetium,  by 
order  of  Augustus,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  Antony. 

277  SUmilUare puppes.  ''The 
sterns  stand  on  the  i&ore.  '*  The 
prow  being  turned  towards  the 
oieep,  and  the  stem  towards  the 
Und,  the  latter  extremity  is  fixed 
upon  the  shore  (giai  More),  The 
prow  venuuns  in  the  deeper  water, 
•ad  therefore  the  anchor  is  thrown 
out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground. 

^  97^  TfuperM' tandem  teUwre 


potitL  "  Having  gamed  at  length 
land  we  had  despaired  of  reach- 
ing;** i.  e.y  land  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  place  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  Grecian  foes;  for 
their  voyage  from  Crete  had  be^ 
in  this  respect  full  of  peril  Com- 
pare lines  282,  283. 

279  Lustramurque  Jovi,  &c. 
"  We  both  perform  a  lustral  sa- 
crifice to  Jove,  and  kindle  up  the 
altars  for  the  fulfilment  of  oUr 
vows.**  The  sacrifice  was  one  of 
expiation  for  the  attack  on  the 
Harpies. 

Votis,  Some  render  this  "  with 
our  offerings,**  taking  votum  for 
the  thing  vowed. 

280AetiaqueniaoiSy&6.  "And 
we  render  the  Actian  shores  re- 
nowned by  Trojan  games.*'  The 
common  form  of  expresnon  would 
be,  **  We  celebrate  Trojan  games 
on  the  Actian  shore:**  Iliacos  hi- 
dos  Actio  litore  celebramus,  Vir- 
gil, however,  gives  it  a  more 
poetic  turn. 

Iliacis  ludis,  Ghunes  are  said 
to  have  been  celebrated  at  Ac* 
tium'  before  the  era  of  the  naval 
victory;  so  that  Augustus,  in  fiiot, 
merelyre-establish^  them.  Vir- 
gil adroitly  avails  himself  of  the 
previous  existence  of  these  games, 
to  ascribe  their  institutum  to 
.^eas,  and  thus  connect  them, 
from  their  very  origin,  with  the 
Roman  name. 

281  Ejceroeni  pairias,  See. 
Among  the  anoiaptii  the  athlete, 
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Nudati  socii.     Juvat  eyasisse  tot  urbes 

Argolicas,  mediosque  fugam  tenuisse  per  liostes. 

Interea  magnum  sol  circumvolyitur  amiam, 

Et  glacialis  hiems  aquilonibus  asperat  undas.  285 

^re  cayo  cljpeum,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 

Postibas  adyersis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo : 

^NBAS  niEC  DE  DaNAIS  YICTORIBUS  ARMA. 

Linqaere  tnm  portus  jnbeo,  et  considere  transtris: 
Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  aequora  yerrunt.  290 

Protenus  aerias  Phseacum  abscondinius  arces. 


or  persons  who  contended  at  the 
games,  had  their  bodies  anointed 
with  oil  preparatory  to  their  en- 
tering the  paleestra.  The  chief 
object  of  this  anointing  was  to 
dose  the  pores  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  prevent  much  perspira- 
ttoo,  and  the  weakness  conse- 
quent thereon.  To  effect  this 
object,  the  oil  was  not  simply 
qvead  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  was  also  well  nibbed 
into  the  skin.  The  oil  was  mixed 
with  fine  African  sand. 

282  JEvamse  tot  urbes  Arffolu 
CMf  &e.  Alluding;,  in  fact,  to 
their  whole  voyage  from  Troy, 
but  more  especially  to  the  por- 
tion from  Crete  to  Actium. 

284  Me^fnum  sol  circwnvolvitur 
annum,  "  The  sun  rolls  round 
the  great  year."  Literally,  "is 
roUed  round.**  The  same  as 
saying  that  the  sun,  by  its  re- 
volution,  completes  the  year. 
Magnum  is  a  mere  ornamental 
^thet.  It  savours  too  much  of 
trifling  to  make  this  term  apply 
to. the  solar  year  as  longer  than 
the  lunar. 

286  M<igm  gestamen  Abantis, 
**  Once  wielded  by  the  mighty 
Abas.**  Abas  appears  to  have 
been  some  distinguished  chieftain 
among  the  Greek  forces  at  Troy, 


unless  we  make  him,  whai  is  ftv 
more  probable,  a  mere  poetical 
creaticm. 

287  Postibus  adversis.  "  On 
the  doorposts  fronting  upon  the 
view.*' 

288  JEneas  haoy  &e.  Supply 
eonsecravit.  In  inscriptions  of 
this  kind  the  verb  is  very  fre* 
quently  omitted.  In  Greek  the 
form  would  simply  be^  AZyciot 
a3r6  TOiv  Aava&v»  We  must  not, 
as  some  do,  regard  this  as  a  tro- 
phy put  up  by  iEneas  for  suc- 
cesses over  uie  Greeks,  since 
such  successes  had  no  existence, 
and  a  trophy  would  ill  accord 
with  the  character  of  a  fugitive* 
The  offering  is  a  purely  votive 
one,  and  is  meant  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratification  on  the  part 
of  ^neas  for  having  been  pre- 
served from  his  foes. 

291  Protenus  atrias  PfkBoeumj 
&c  "  Forthwith  we  lose  sight  ik 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Pheoa- 
clans;**  i.e.,  we  pass  rapidly  by, 
and  soon  lose  sight  of  the  island 
of  Coreyra.  One  of  the  eariier 
names  of  this  island  was  Phseaeia. 

Abscondimus,  A  nautical  term, 
the  very  reverse  of  aperUur  in 
line  275.  Literally,  "we  hide 
from  view;**  t.  0.,  from  our  own 
view. 
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Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimus 
Ohaonio,  et  celsam  Buthroti  accedimus  urbem. 

Hie  incredibilis  rerum  fataia  occupat  aures, 
Priamiden  Helenum  Graias  regnare  per  urbes, 
Conjugio  .£acidse  Pjrrhi  sceptrisque  potitum; 
Et  patrio  Andromachen  iterum  cessisse  marito« 
Obstnpui;  miroque  incensum  pectus  amore, 
Compellare  virum,  et  casus  cognoscere  tantos. 
Progredior  portu,  classes  et  litora  linquens. 
Sollemnes  tumi  forte  dapes,  et  tristia  dona, 
Ante  urbem  in  luco,  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam, 
Xibabat  cineri  Andromache,  Manesque  rocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quem  cespite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrimls,  sacrarerat  aras.  305 


300 


Arees,  It  is  best  to  apply  tliis 
tenn  to  the  mountain  summits  of 
Corcyra,  and  not,  as  some  do,  to 
the  two  conical  hills  (ieopv^a>)  of 
the  city  itself,  fixmi  which  the 
modem  Greek  name  Korfo  is  sup- 
iMsed  to  be  derived. 

292  Poriu  ChaorUo,  ^^  The 
Chaonian  harbour.**  The  P^- 
lodeaporhts,  or  ''muddy haven,'*  is 
here  meant.  It  formed  the  outer 
bay  and  channel  of  Buthrotum. 

294  Hio  incredibilis  rerum,  &c 
*^Here  a^  incredible  report  of 
occurrences  engrosses  our  atten- 
tion.** Literally,  ^^  takes  posses- 
sion of  our  ears;**  !.«.,  fills  our 
earsL  Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  occupat s  ''Seizes  upon  before 
anything  else  can  enter,**  "en- 
grosses,** &c 

296  Conjuffio  Maddw,  &a 
^  Having  become  possessed  of  the 
wife  and  sceptre  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
descendant  of  .^Elacus.  **  The  ex- 
phmation  of  this  is  given  at  line 

m 

297  Pairio  Uenim  cetsitse  nw- 
riio,  "Had  agam  faUen  to  ft 
husband  of  her  native  land.** . 


299  Compellare  virum,  *'To 
address  the  hero.*'  In  place  of 
the  infinitive,  the  gerund  (coffi- 
pellandi,  cognoscendi)  would  be 
employed  in  prose. 

301  Dapes.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at 
certain  periods,  and  to  offer  to 
them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts, 
which  were  called  Itiferia  and 
Parentalia.  The  oflferings  con- 
msted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  otiier  things. 

302  Falsi  SimoenHs.  Alluding 
to  a  stream  which  Helenus  and 
Andromache  had  called  the  Si- 
mo'i's,  from  the  Trojan  river  of 
that  name.     (Compare  line  349.) 

304  Hectoreum  ad  tumtdtim. 
Observe  the  peculiar  phraseology, 
as  indicating  a  tomb  raised  m 
honour  of  Hector,  but  not  con- 
taining his  remains.  This  last 
would  be  ffectoris  tumulus. 

Inanem^  Equivalent  to  omo- 
tajMum»  Literally,  ''An  empty 
one.*' 

305  JSt  gemmas,  &c.  The  two 
altars  were  probably  one  for  Hec- 
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Ut  me  conspexit  yenientem,  et  Troia  circum 

Arma  amens  yidit,  magnis  exterrita  monstris, 

Deriguit  visu  in  medio;  calor  ossa  reliquit; 

Labitur,  et  longo  yix  tandem  tempore  fatur: 

Yerane  te  facies,  yerus  mihi  nuntius  affer%  310 

Nate  de&?  viyisne?  aut,  si  lux  alma  recessit, 

Hector  ubi  esti    Dixit,  lacrimasque  effudit,  et  omnem 

Impleyit  clamore  locum.    Yix  pauca  furenti 

Subjicio,  et  raris  turbatus  yocibus  bisco: 

Yiyo  equidem,  yitamque  extrema  per  omnia  duco.       315 

Ne  dubita:  nam  yera  yides. 

Heul  quis  te  casus,  dejectam  conjuge  tanto, 

Excipit?  aut  quse  digna  satis  fortuna  reyisit? 

Hectoris  Andromache  Pyrrbin  connubia  senras? 


tor  and  one  for  Astyanax.  Hence 
they  are  styled  causam  lacrymisy 
as  reminding  her  of  both  her 
husband  and  son. 

306  Troia  arma.  "  The  Tro- 
jan arms;**  i.  e.y  warriors  arrayed 
in  Trojan  arms. 

307  Magnis  monstria.  '^At 
these  mighty  wonders.** 

310  Ferane  te  fades,  &c. 
'^  Goddess-bom,  dost  thou  pre- 
aent  thyself  unto  me  a  real  form, 
a  real  messenger?**  i.e.,  art  thou 
really  he  whom  thou  appearest  to 
be  {vera  fades),  and  whom  thou 
sayest  that  thou  art  (vems  nun^ 
dus). 

311  Attt,  si  lux  alma  recessit. 
See.  ^'  Or,  if  the  genial  light  (of 
life)  hath  departed  from  thee,  oh 
(tell  me),  where  is  my  Hector  ?" 
ue,,  or,  if  thou  belongest  to  the 
world  ckT  the  dead,  on  tell  me, 
where  is  my  Hector  in  the  regions 
below? 

314  Subjido  is  not  exactly  the 
sune  as  respondeo*  It  means 
that  ^neas  is  only  able  to  utter 
a  few  words  here  and  there  as 
ike  fpnei  of  Andromache  lulls  for 


the  instant  The  idea  is  carried 
out  more  fully  in  raris  vodbut 
hisco.  He  stands  ready  to  speak, 
with  distended  lips  {hisco);  but, 
partly  from  his  own  affitation 
{turbatus),  partly  from  uie  vio- 
lent grief  of  Andromache,  he  can 
only  utter  a  few  words  at  inter- 
vals {rara  voces), 

317  Dejectam  eonjuge  tanto, 
'^  Deprived  of  so  great  a  hus- 
band.**    Equivalent  to  privataxm 

319'  Hectoris  Andromaehey  &e. 
"  Hector's  Andromache,  art  thou, 
the  wife  of  Pyrrhus?"  Heyne 
thinks  that  there  is  sometmng 
wrong  in  this  line,  the  more  espe- 
cially because  .tineas  has  already 
heard  that  Andromache  is  united 
to  Helenus.  Wagner  defends  H, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  of 
an  exclamation  of  sorrow  than  a 
real  interrogation.  ^'  Hast  thou, 
once  the  wife  of  Hector,  come 
into  the  possession  of  Pyrrhus^ 
both  an  enemy  and  a  far  inferior 
man!*'  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  .^Sieas  purposely 
conceals  his  knowledge  respecting 
her  third  union   with   Helenost 
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Dejecit  yultam,  et  demissa  Toce  locuta  est:  320 

O  felix  una  ante  alias  Priameia  irirgo, 

Hostilem  ad  tumulum  Trojae  sub  moenibus  altis 

jussa  mori,  qusd  sortitus  non  pertulit  ullos, 

Nee  yictoris  heri  tetigit  captira  cubile  I 

Nos,  patriS,  incensa,  diversa  per  sequora  vectss,  325 

Stirpis  Achill^a^ifiaistus,  juyenemque  superbum, 

Servitio  enixaB,  tulimus;  qui  deinde,  secutus 

Ledseam  Hermionem,  Lacedaemonlosque  bymenseos, 

Me  fiEunulo  famulamque  Heleno  transmisit  babendam. 

Ast  ilium,  ereptse  magno  inflammatus  amore  330 


and  merely  contrasts  Pyrrhus 
with  Hector.  It  may  be  added, 
in  confirmation  of  Wagner's  opin- 
ion, that  the  words  qtuB  digna 
satis  fortuna  revisit  prepare  us  for 
this  allusion  to  Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhin.  For  Pyrrhine.  Heyne 
and  others  read  Pyrrhin*,  which 
is  objectionable,  since  there  is  no 
actual  apostrophe  in  Pyrrhin\ 
coming  before  conntfftta.  Pyrrhin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  old  con- 
tracted form. 

■  Connubia  servos.  Equivalent, 
merely,  to  mcUriinonio  juncta  es. 

320  Dejecit  vultum^  &c.  Sir 
Uvedale  Price  remarks  on  this 
passage :  *'  The  very  look  of  %he 
speaker  is  imaged  to  us,  and  the 
true  tone  of  voice  indicated  in 
this  afifecting  picture  of  Andro- 
mache, when  she  hears  from  the 
cold-blooded  ^neas  the  unfeeling 
and  unfounded  reproach.*'  This 
fling  at  the  Trojan  hero  is  all 
wrong.  If  we  read  Pyrrhi,  there 
is  reproach  in  what  iEneas  says ; 
but  Pyrrhin  is  the  language  of 
one  who  does  not  beUeve,  or  ap- 
pears not  to  believe,  what  he  has 
heard.  Hence,  too,  Heyne  is  in 
error  when  he  doubts  whether 
Viigii  ever,  employed  the  n  in 
this  case. 


321  O  felia  una,  &c.  Allud- 
ing to  Polyxena,  who  was  immo- 
lated on  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 
As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of 
una  here,  consult  note  on  ii. 
426. 

322  Troja  sub  nuBnilms  altis, 
Euripides  lays  the  scene  of  this 
on  the  coast  of  the  Thradan 
Chersonese. 

323  QtUB  sortitus  non  pertulit, 
&c.  '*  Who  endured  no  castings 
of  lot  (for  her  person)."  Allud- 
ing to  the  custom,  common  in 
Homer  and  the  tragic  writers,  of 
distributing  Hie  captives  as  well 
as  other  booty  by  lot. 

326  Stirpis  Aohillea  fastus  i 
i,  e.,  the  haughty  contumely  of 


scion,  m 


arrogant 


this, 
stock 


at 
of 


Pyrrhus,  fit 
least,  of  the 
Achilles. 

327  Eniaa,  Andromache,  dur- 
ing her  servitude,  became  the 
mother  of  a  son  named  Molossus. 

328  Ledaam  Hermionem.  Her- 
mione  was  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
Jausand  Helen,  and,  consequently, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Leda. 

329  Famulamque  is  equivalent 
to  famuiam  et  ipsam,  or  qtus  et 
ipsafamula  eram,  "tk  slave  my- 
self also." 

330  Ereptm  eonjuyis*    Henni- 
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Gonjugis,  et  scelerum  Funis  agitatus,  Orestes 
Exdpit  incautum,  patriasque  obtruncat  ad  aras. 
Morte  Neoptolemi  regnorum  reddita  cessit 
Pars  Heleno;  qui  Chaonios  cognomine  campos, 
Chaoniamque  omnem  Trojano  a  Chaone  dixit, 
Pergamaque,  Uiacamque  jugis  hanc  addidit  arcem. 
Sed  tibi  qui  cursum  venti,  quae  fata  dedere? 
Aut  quisnam  ignanim  nostris  deus  appulit  oris? 
Quid  puer  Ascanius?  superatne?  et  vescitur  aur& 


335 


one  had  been  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  Orestes,  but  was  given  to 
Pyrrhus. 

331  Scelerum  Furiis.  '<The 
Furies,  (thepunishers)  of  crimes. " 
The  Furies  were  sent  to  punish 
Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother  Clytemnestra. 

332  Patrins  ad  aras.  The  scene 
of  this  assassination,  according  to 
some,  was  at  Delphi,  where  Pyr- 
rhus  had  erected  altars  to  his 
&ther  Achilles,  and  on  which  he 
was  offering  a  sacrifice  at  the 
time  Tiie  altars  were  raised  in 
the  temple  itself,  according  to 
Servius,  who  also  states  that  this 
was  done  by  him  in  insult  to 
Apollo,  his  father  having  been 
slain  in  the  Thymbrean  temple  of 
the  god.  Another  account  trans- 
fers the  scene  to  Phthia  in  Thes- 
saly. 

333  Regnorum  reddita  cessit, 
&c.  "A  part  of  his  realms  having 
been  given  over  to,  came  into  the 
hands  of  Helenus." 

334  Cognomine,  Referring  to 
a  name  superadded  to  some  pre- 
vious one.  Compare  note  on 
line  350,  "  Xanthi  cognomine 
rttmwi." 

336  Pergamuque  IluKamque, 
&c.  ''And  added  a  Pergamus, 
and  this  Trojan  citadel  to  the 
mountain-tops.*'       Observe    the 


force  of  hanc,  ''this  citadel  here,*' 
pointing  to  it. 

339  QuidfmerAscanius?  "How 
fares  the  boy  Ascanius  ?**  Lite* 
rally,  "  what  is  the  boy  Ascanius 
doing?"    Supply  a$rt/. 

Et  vescitur  aurd,  &c.  "And 
does  she  (too)  breathe  the  vital 
air?  who  unto  thee  wlien  Troy 
now — "  The  common  text  haa 
a  comma  after  superatne,  and  a 
mark  of  interrogation  after  aurd, 
making  the  whole  line  refer  to 
Ascanius.  In  the  next  line,  more- 
over, it  has  qtiem  iustead  of  qua, 
again  referring  to  the  son  of 
^neas.  We  have  adopted  the 
excellent  emendation  of  Wagner, 
which  makes  the  words  from  ^ 
vescitur  aur&  contain  a  new  in- 
terrogation, and  relate  to  Creiisa. 
It  seems  very  improbable  that 
Andromache  would  confine  her 
inquiries  to  Ascanius;  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  new  read- 
ing, she  begins  to  ask  also  about 
Creika,  but  stops  suddenly  on 
perceiving  ^neas  make  a  sign 
of  sorrow,  by  wliigh  she  discovers 
that  he  has  lost  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  The  sense  thereupon  is 
left  suspended,  and  in  the  next 
line  she  resumes  her  inquiries 
about  Ascanius.  The  presence  of 
tamen  in  this  latter  line  confirms 
the  view  that  has  been  taken  of 
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Qu»  tibi  jam  Troja—  340 

Ecqua  tamen  puero  est  amissae  cura  parentis  1 
Ecquid  in  antiquam  yirtutem,  animosque  viriles, 
Et  pater  ^neas,  et  arunculus  excitat  Hector  ^ 
Talia  fundebat  lacrimans,  longosque  ciebat 
Incassum  fletus ;  quum  sese  a  moenibus  heros  345 

Priamides  multis  Helenus  comitantibus  affert, 
Agnoscitqne  suos,  laetusque  ad  limina  ducit, 
Et  multum  lacrimas  verba  inter  singula  fundit. 
Procedo,  et  panram  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 
Pergama,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum  350 

Agnosco,  Scceaeqae  amplector  limina  portse. 
Nee  non  et  Teucri  socia  simol  urbe  fruuntur. 


the  imperfect  hemistich.  Thus, 
for  example,  Andromache,  after 
stopjniig  short,  and  concluding 
from  the  manner  of  ^neas  that 
his  wife  is  no  more,  subjoins,  in 
'the  following  line:'  ''Does  the 
boy,  however,  feel  the  loss  of  his 
parent?" 

340  Qu4B  tibi  Jam  TrcjA,  &c. 
The  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
this  verse  makes  it  probable  that 
Virgil  left  the  line  purposely  in- 
complete. Some  commentators, 
however,,  suggest  various  modes 
of  completing  it.  Thus,  for  ex- 
«mple: 

Quern  tibi  jam   Troja  peperit 
fumante  Creusa, 

Quem  Hbi  jam  Tmja  obtessa  est 
enixa  Oreusa,  ' 

Quem  tibi  jam  Troja  est  obsessa 
enixa  CreUsa,  • 

Quem  tibi  jam  Troja  fkitumfu' 
mante  reliqui. 

Quem  Hbi,  jam  Troja  incensoy 
deus  obtulit  orbum. 
All  of  these  are  bad  enough.  It 
may  be  added  that  Heyne,  un- 
justly however,  suspects  the 
84(Hii  and  34l8t  lines  of  being 
spnxioas. 


342  Antiquam  virtutem.  Lite- 
rally, ''ancient  courage.**  Equi- 
valent, in  fact,  however,  to  vtWti- 
tem  majorum^ 

343  Afmnculus,  Creiisa,  the 
mother  of  Ascaniua,  was  the  sister 
of  Hector. 

344  Longosque  ciebat,  &c. 
"And  to  no  purpose  was  giving 
vent  to  copious  floods  of  tears;** 
t.  e,,  and  was  shedding  many  and 
unavailing  tears. 

347  Suos,    "  His  countrymen.  '* 

348  Et  multum  lacrimas,  &.c. 
"And  pours  forth  tears  in  abund- 
ance,** &c.  Multum  is  equivalent 
here  to  the  Homeric  noWov^  or 
the  Latin  adverbs  valde,  admo^ 
dum,  &c. 

350  Bt  arentem,  &c.  "And  a 
sc8.nty  stream  with  the  name  of 
Xanthus.'*  C(Mnomen  denotes  a 
name  superadded  to  a  previous 
one.  Here  the  cognomen  of  Xan- 
thus was  given  to  a  stream,  which 
had  been  previously  called  by 
some  other  name  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

351  Scaaque  amplector,  &c. 
"And  I  embrace  the  threshold  of 
a  SeaMa  gate.**     Ccmipare  the 
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Illos  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  ainplis : 

Aula'i  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi, 

Impositis  auro  dapibus,  paterasque  tenebant.  355 

Jamque  dies,  alterque  dies  process! t;  et  aurae 
Vela  vocant,  tumidoque  inflatur  carbasus  austro: 
His  yatem  aggredior  dictis,  ac  talia  quaeso : 
Trojugena,  interpres  divum,  qui  nuinina  Phoebi, 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sidera  sentis,  360 

Et  Yolucrum  linguas,  et  praspetis  omina  pennse; 
Fare  age  (namque  omnein  cursum  mihi  prospera  dixit 
Religio,  et  cuncti  suaserunt  uumine  divi 


remark  of  Heyne,  "  Ut  exosculari 
Solent  pastes  in  patriam  r educes y 

353  Pwticibus.  "Galleries;" 
t. «.,  of  the  pakice.  The  king  re- 
ceived and  entertained  tlie  great 
body  of  the  Trojans  {illos)  in  the 
spacious  galleries.  The  more  se- 
lect banquet  took  plaee  in  the 
hall  around  which  the  galleries 
ran. 

354  Attldi  in  medio,  &c.  The 
poet  dismisses  the  banquet  with- 
out much  partlcularizin«r,  the  only 
two  allusions  being  to  the  libation 
and  the  golden  service.  Heyne 
thinks  that  paterasqtie  tenebant  is 
a  frigid  addition,  but  Wagner  de- 
fends it,  and  makes  libabant  pate' 
rasque  tenebant  equivalent  to  liba- 
bant  pateras  tenentes.  Still  there 
is  something  very  like  an  awkward 
pleonasm  in  pocula, 

Aulai.  Old  form  of  the  geni- 
tive for  aula, 

Z55  Paterasque.  As  regards 
the  form  of  the  ancient  patera, 
ooDSult  note  on  i.  729. 

358  Vatem,  "  The  prophet," 
allQding  to  Helenus,  who  is  also 
called  by  Homer  oliavoirSkiav  fix 
SpurroSf  '^  by  far  the  best  of  divi- 
neiB."  (/iLvi.76.) 
.  3G0    Tripodas,      Alluding   to 


the  Si-icred  tripod  at  Delphi,  on 
which  the  Pythoness  sat.  (Con- 
sult note  on  line  92. ) 

Clarii  lauros.  With  Clarii 
supply  dei.  The  allusion  is  again 
to  Apollo,  who  had  a  famous  seat 
of  divination  at  Glares,  near  Co- 
lophon, in  Asia  Minor.  The 
oracle  was  in  a  cave,  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  grove. 

3G1  Et  volucrum  lingtuis,  &.C. 
"  And  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
omens  of  the  rapid  wing  ;*'  i.  e., 
afforded  by  the  rapid  wing.  We 
have  here  the  two  great  classes  of 
omens  accustomed  to  be  drawn 
from  birds,  namely,  those  from 
their  singing  or  cry,  and  those 
from  their  flight.  Birds  be- 
longing to  the  former  class  lyere 
called  Oscines;  to  the  latter, 
Prapetes. 

362  Namque  omnem  cursum, 
&c.  "  (And  well  may  I  ask  thee 
this),  since  favouring  responses 
and  omens  have  declared  my 
whole  course  to.  me.**  Observe 
the  force  of  namque,  equivii,lent  to 
Kal  ydp^ 

363  JReligio.  This  term  pro- 
perly applies  to  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  then  to  all  things 
conn9Cte4  with  or  Rowing  {com. 
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Italiam  petere,  et  terras  tentare  repdstas: 
Sola  noYum,  dictuque  nefas,  Harpyia  Celaeno  365 

Prodigium  canit,  et  tristes  denuntiat  iras, 
Obsccenamque  famem),  quad  prima  pericula  vito? 
Quidye  sequens  tantos  possim  superare  labores? 
Hie  Helenas,  caasis  priraum  de  more  juvencis, 
Exorat  paeem  divum,  vittasque  resolvit  370 

Sacrati  capitis,  meque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe, 
Ipse  manu,  multo  suspensum  numine,  ducit; 
Atque  hsBC  deinde  canit  diyino  ex  ore  sacerdos : 
Nate  dea ;  nam  te  majoribus  ire  per  altum 


them,  such  as  responses,  omens, 
auguries,  &c. 

Numine,  ^'"By  an  expression 
of  their  divine  will." 

366  Tristes  iras,  &,c,  "Gloomy 
vengeance  and  loathsome  famine;" 
t.  e.,  famine  so  severe  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  eat  the  most  revolting 
food.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne:  ^^  Quatemis  ad  ultima 
redacti  etiam  ea  comedent  qucB 
nauseam  faciunt.** 

370  Vittasque  resolvit,  &c. 
"And  unbinds  the  fillets  of  his 
consecrated  head."  Helenus, 
while  performing  the  sacrifice, 
had  his  brow,  as  was  customary, 
encircled  with  fillers.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  going  to  prophesy, 
he  removes  the  fillets,  and  as- 
sumes more  of  that  air  of  wild 
enthusiasm  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  divine  inspiration. 
Compare  what  is  said  of  the 
Sibyl  in  vi.  48 :  "  Non  compta 
mansere  coma,** 

371  Ad  tua  limina,  Phcebe, 
There  appears  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Apollo  in  this  new  Troy, 
after  the  example  of  the  one  which 
hadstood  in  the  Pergamus  at  home. 

372  Multo  suspensum  numine, 
"Awestruck  at  the  abundant  pre- 
MDoe  of  the  god  ;*'  i.  e,,  struck  J 


with  awe  at  the  many  indications 
around  me  of  the  presence  of  the 
god. 

374  Nam  te  majoribiis,  &c, 
"  For  sure  is  my  faith  that  thou 
art  going  through  the  deep,  under 
higher  auspices  (than  ordinary);", 
t.  e.,  strong  is  my  belief  that  thou 
art  the  peculiar  favourite  of  hea- 
ven, and  art  traversing  the  ocean 
under  loftier  auspices,  and  with  a 
higher  destiny,  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  ordinary  men.  Nam  may 
be  referred  either  to  fiate  de&, 
which  goes  before,  or  to  pauca 
tibi  e  multis,  that  follows  after. 
If  we  refer  .it  to  the  former,  the 
latent  idea  will  be  this :  for,  that 
thou  art  really  the  offspring  of  a 
goddess,  appears  plainly  from  the 
higher  auspices  that  are  thine. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make 
nam  relate  to  pauca,  &c.,  then 
the  meaning  will  be,  I  tell  thee 
only  a  few  things  out  of  many. 
The  remainder  are  of  too  exalted 
a  character  for  a  mere  mortal 
prophet  to  understand  or  declare 
to  thee.  This  last  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  other  interpretation, 
and  the  broken  order  of  the  sen- 
tence, by  which  nam  is  made  to 
precede  pauca,  accords  well  with 
the  agitated  atate  of  the  prophet^s 
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Auspiciis  mamfesta  fides  (sic  fata  deum  rex  375 

Sortitur,  volyitque  yices;  is  vertitur  ordo): 
Pauca  tibi  e  multis,  quo  tutior  hospita  lustres 
.£qaora,  et  Ausonio  possis  considere  portu, 
Expediam  dictis;  prohibent  nam  cetera  Parc89 
Scire  Helenum  farique  yetat  Satumia  Juno.  380 

Principio  Italiam,  quam  tu  jam  rere  propinquam, 
Vicinosque,  ignare,  paras  invadere  portus, 
Longa  procul  longis  via  dividit  invia  terris. 


mind  while  making  this  disclosure. 
Hence,  too,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  words  from  nam  to  ordo  be- 
ing included  in  a  parenthesis. 

375  Sic  fata  deum  rexy  &c. 
**  The  king  of  the  gods  so  parcels 
out  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  re- 
gulates the  succession  of  events ; 
this  (settled)  order  of  things  is 
now  undergoing  its  accomplish- 
ment.** LiteraJly,  "  is  now  being 
made  to  revolve  ;*'  i.e.,  this  revolu- 
tion of  events  is  now  in  operation. 

377  0:^0  tutior  hospita,  &c. 
'^  In  order  that  thou  mayest  tra- 
verse in  greater  safety  friendly 
seas.**  Tutior,  equivalent  here 
to  tutius.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Alare  Tyrrhenum,  or  Lower  Sea, 
along  the  shores  of  which  the 
Ausones  were  settled,  from  whom 
the  Trojans  had  nothing  to  fear. 
The  Adiriatic,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  full  of  dangers  for  them, 
since  its  coasts  were  filled  with 
Grecian  colonies. 

381  Italiam,  Governed  by 
dividit. 

382  Vicinosque,  ignare,  paras, 
&c.  "And  whose  harbours,  ig- 
norant of  their  true  position,  thou 
art  preparing  to  enter  as  if  they 
were  neighbouring  ones  ;**  i.e.,  as 
if  they  were  in  thy  immediate 
vicinity,  -/Eneas  was  now  in  Epi- 
ru8,  and  imagined  that  all  he  had 


to  do  in  order  to  reach  Italy  was 
to  cross  over  the  intervening  Ad- 
riatic to  the  opposite  shores.  He- 
lenus  informs  him  of  his  error, 
and  states  that  the  part  of  Italy 
where  he  is  destined  to  settle,  is 
still  far  away;  that  if  he  cross 
over  at  once,  he  will  still  find  a 
long  tract  of. country  to  be  tra- 
velled over ;  and  that  his  course 
by  sea  will  be  equally  long,  since 
he  will  have,  if  he  wishes  to  reach 
its  coasts,  to  sail  around  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

383  Longa  procul  longis,  &.c. 
^'A  long  route,  difficult  to  be  tra- 
velled, keeps  for  off  from  thee,  by 
intervening  lands  of  long  extent, 
that  Italy,**  &c.  Many  commen- 
tators think  that  this  means  a 
route  by  sea.  Not  so,  however. 
The  meaning  of  Helenus,  which 
has  already  been  hinted  at  in  the 
previous  note,  is  merely  this,  that 
if  one  should  cross  over  at  once 
from  Epirus  to  Italy,  he  would 
still  have  to  travel  along  a  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  route  by  land,  on 
account  of  the  "  longa  temB**  in- 
tervening before  reaching  Latium, 
the  spot  where  ^neas  was  des- 
tined to  settle.  The  ^Hongce  terra!*'* 
would  be,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  intervening  tract  of  Italy, 
from  the  eastern  shore  to  the  Latin 
frontier.  Heynethinks  that  a  play 

-Ml*! 
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Ante  et  Trinacri^  lentandvUS  remus  in  unda, 
Et  sails  AuHonii  lustrandum  navibus  aequor, 
Infernique  lacus,  iBseasque  insula  Circa?, 
Quam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra. 
Signa  tibi  dicam;  tu  condita  mente  teneto: 
Quum  tibi  sollicito,  secreti  ad  fluminis  undam, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 
Trlginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit, 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati; 
Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
Nee  tu  mensarum  morsus  horresce  futuros: 
Fata  viam  invenient,  aderitque  vocatus  Apollo. 
Has  autem  terras,  Italique  banc  litoris  oram, 
Proxima  quas  nostri  perfunditur  sequoris  sestu, 


385 


390 


395 


on  words  is  intended  in  longa^ 
longit;  i^ia,  invia. 

384  Trinacfid.  Sicily  was 
called7Vtna(jna(8cil.  insula),  '*  the 
Trinacrian  island,**  from  its  three 
promontories  or  capes  (rpeTj 
(Upai), 

885  Salis  Ausonii.  Alluding 
to  the  Lower  or  Tuscan  Sea  (Mare 
TyrrJienum),  along  a  large  part  of 
whose  shores  the  Ausones  and 
other  kindred  nations  were  settled. 

386  Infernique  locus.  Allud- 
ing to  Lake  Avemus,  &c. 

JEaaque  insula  Circa.  '^And 
the  island  of  Mseajo.  Circe.** 
Circe  was  so  called  from  her 
native  city  .^Ela,  in  Colchis.  Her 
island  was  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  hecame  afterward  a 
promontory  of  Latium,  by  the 
name  of  Circeii. 

390  This  circumstance  of  the 
white  sow  with  her  thirty  wliite 
offspring,  which  to  many  may  ap- 
pear beneath  the  dignity  of  epic 
song,  is  related  by  Dionysius 
of  llalicaniassus,  on  the  authority, 
MB  would  APoear,  of  antecedent 


writers;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  some 
ancient  tradition.  Our  poet, 
therefore,  observes  S}'mm<n8, 
very  properly  seized  on  it  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticating  his 
poem  with  the  semblance  of  his- 
toric veracity.  What  may  tend, 
therefore,  to  lower  it  in  our  eyes, 
was  calculated  to  give  it  credit  in 
those  of  the  Romans. 

393  Js  locus  urbis  eriL  Alba 
was  built  at  a  later  day,  by  As- 
canius,  on  this  very  spot,  and  re- 
ceived its  name,  according  to  tra- 
dition, from  the  wfUte  sow  and  her 
white  young  ones.  By  the  re- 
tired river  the  poet  merely  means 
a  part  of  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance 
from  the  haunts  of  men. 

397  Proxima  qua  nastrif  &cl 
''Which,  nearest,  is  washed  by 
the  tide  of  our  sea;**  t.  e.y  which, 
lying  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
is  laved  by  the  tide  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,, where  it  flows  between  £pi- 
rus  and  Italy.  The  Ionian  Sea 
is  here  the  same  with  the  Adri- 
atic; 
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Effuge:  cuncta  mails  habitantur  mcenia  Graiis. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  Locri, 

Et  Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  campos  400 

Lyctius  Idomeneus;  hie  ilia  duels  MeliboBl 

Parya  Phlloctetne  subnixa  PetUla  muro. 

Quln,  ubi  transmissae  steterlnt  trans  sequora  classes, 

Et  positls  aris  jam  yota  In  lltore  solves, 

Purpureo  velare  eomas  adopertus  amietu;  405 

Ne  qua  Inter  sanetos  ignes  In  honore  deorum 

Hostllis  faeles  occurrat,  et  omlna  turbet. 

Hune  socii  morem  Siicrorum,  hunc  Ipse  teneto; 

Hac  eastl  maneant  In  religione  nepotes. 

Ast,  ubi  digressum  SicuIsB  te  admoyerlt  orse  410 

Ventus,  et  angusti  rarescent  claustra  Peloii, 


398  Cuncta  maenia,  *'A\\  the 
cities.** 

399  Narycii  Locri,  The  Epi- 
zephyrian  Locri  are  meant5  who 
settled  in  Bruttium,  in  Lower 
Italy,  and  who  are  here  called 
"Narycian,**  from  Naryx,  or 
Narycium,  one  of  their  cities  at 
home,  opposite  Euboea. 

400  Et  Sallentinos,  &c.  ''And 
the  Cretan  Idomeneus  hath  occu- 
pied, with  his  soldiery,  the  plains 
of  the  Sallentini.**  The  Sallentini 
were  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Messapia. 

401  Lyctiua,  From  Lyctus,  a 
city  of  Crete.  Hence  it  is  equi- 
valent to  "Cretan." 

•  Hio  ilia  ducisy  &c  **Here, 
too,  is  that  little  Petilia,  relying 
for  defence  on  the  wall  of  Philoc- 
tetes, the  Meliboean  leader;**  «.  e., 
defended  by  the  wall,  &c.  Pe- 
tilia was  a  small  place  in  Brut- 
tium, built  and  fortified  by  Philoc- 
tetes,  after  the  Trojan  war.  He 
is  called  the  Meliboean,  from  his 
native  city,  Meliboea,  in  Thessaly. 
403  Quin.  "Moreover.**  For 
guinetiam. 


405  Purpureo  velare,  &c. 
"  Covered  with  a  purple  covering, 
be  thou  veiled  as  to  thy  locks." 
Velare  is  the  present  imperative 
passive,  like  imponere,  in  ii.  707. 
More  freely,  "veil  thy  locks.'* 
Virgil  alludes  here  to  what  was 
properly  .a  Roman  custom,  name- 
ly, to  cover  the  head  during  a 
sacrifice,  in  order  that  the  pnest 
who  officiated  might  observe 
nothing  ill-omened.  Afterward,  a 
veil  was  merely  thrown  from  be- 
hind over  the  head  and  face,  whicb^ 
although  one  could  see  through  it, 
still  satisfied  the  form  required. 

Servius  tells  a  curious  story^ 
that  Diomede,  sufifering  under 
various  calamities,  was  directed 
by  an  oracle  to  restore  to  the 
Trojans  the  Palladium  which  he 
had  in  his  possession.  That  he 
came,  accordingly,  with  this  in- 
tention to  the  spot  where  JEneas 
was  sacrificing  with  muffled  head, 
and  that  the  Trojan  warrior  not 
stopping  the  sacrifice  to  receive 
the  image,  Nantes,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, took  it. 

411  Et  angtuti  raTMoeid^  ^u^ 
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Lseva  tibi  tellus,  et  longo  Isera  petantur 

-iBquora  circuitu;  dextrum  fuge  litus  et  undas. 

Heec  loca  yi  quondam,  et  yasta  convulsa  ruina 

(Tantum  seyi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas),  415 

Dissiluisse  ferunt,  quum  protenus  utraque  tellus 

iTna  foret:  yenit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit,  aryaque  et  urbes 

Litore  diductas  angusto  interluit  £estu. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isevum  implacata  Charybdis       420 

Obsidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 


^^And  the*  straits  of  the  narrow 
Pelorus  shall  begin  to  open  on 
the  view.**  The  straits  here 
meant  are  those  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  now  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  The  name  given  them 
in  the  text  is  from  Pelorus,  the 
easternmost  promontory  of  Sicily, 
and  the  point  on  the  Sicilian 
shore  where  the  straits  are  nar- 
rowest. Helenus  directs  JEaeaB 
not  to  pass  through  these,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  which  threa> 
ten  from  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
but  to  keep  to  the  left,  and  sail 
around  Sicily. 

Rarescent.  To  a  vessel  sailing 
down  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
this  country  and  Sicily  must  ap- 
pear at  some  distance  as  one  land, 
until  the  mariners  come  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  straits ;  and 
then  the  olausira  must  gradually 
open  and  discover  the  narrow 
passage. 

412  Lava  telltu,    Sicily. 

413  Dextrum  littus,     Italy. 

414  H<Be  locajvi  quondam^  &c. 
Construe  as  follows :  Ferunt  fuse 
loca,  convulsa  quondam  vi  et  vastd 
tuind  dissiluisse. 

Vastd  ruind,  "  With  vaat  de- 
solation." Heyne  explains  ruind 
by  terra  motu,  a  meaning  which 
IB  implied  rather  in  vt« 


416  Ferunt.  "They  say;" 
«.  e.)  there  is  a  tradition.  Allud- 
ing to  the  tradition  that  Sicily, 
after  having  formed  part  of  it, 
was  torn  away  from  Italy  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
became  an  island. 

Quum  proienuSf  &c.  '*  When 
each  land  was  joined  and  formed 
but  one."  Protenus  is  equiva- 
lent, literally,  to  continue,  or  the 
Greek  BirjveK&f, 

419  Litore  diductas,  "Sepa- 
rated by  a  shore;**  t. «.,  separated 
by  the  sea,  forming  a  shore  on 
eitjier  side.  Compare  the  expla* 
nation  of  Heyne :  "Litore  diduc- 
tas est  idem  ac  mart,  quod  inter- 
vener at,  diductas;  nam  vM  Utua^ 
iH  mare,^'' 

Angusto  asiu.  Alluding  tQ  the 
tide,  as  being  strongly  agitated  in 
a  narrow  strait. 

420  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  &c. 
Helenus  is  now  describing  the 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Scylla  is  on  the  Italian,  Charyb- 
dis on  the  Sicilian  side. 

Implacata,  "  Implacable  ;**  i,e., 
unsated. 

421  Obsidet,  "Guards.**  More 
literdly,  "blocks  up.**  A  mili- 
tary term,  that  here  denotes, 
figuratively,  her  holding  the  place 
like  a  foe^  bent  cm  the  destructioo 
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Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  caecis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris, 
Ora  exsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trabentera. 
Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulcbro  pectore  virgo 
Pu1)e  tenus;  postrema  immani  corpore  pistrix, 
Delpbinum  caudas  utero  commissa  luporum. 
Praestat  Trinacrii  metas  lustrare  Pacbyni 
Cessantem,  longos  et  circumflectere  cursus, 
Quam  semel  informem  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 
Scjllam,  et  caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa> 


425 


430 


of  all  passers  by.  The  same  re- 
mark  will  apply  to   Charybdis. 

Atque  imo  harathri^  &c.  ^'And 
thrice,  with  the  deepest  whirlpool 
of  its  abyss,  it  sucks  vast  waves 
headlontr  in ;"  t.  e,,  and  thrice, 
where  the  abyss  is  deepest,  its 
eddying  waters  suck  in,  &c. 

422  In  abruptum.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Heyne  :  "Pro- 
fundumy  adeoque  praceps.** 

425  Ora  exsertantem,  &c 
*'  Stretching  forth  her  jaws  from 
time  to  time." 

426  Prima  hominis  facies. 
**The  upper  part  of  her  body  is 
that  of  a  human  being."  Prima 
is  here  opposed  to  postrema.  Li- 
terally, "the  uppermost  appear^ 
ance  (or  look)  is  that  of  a  human 
being." 

427  Pistrix.  "A  sea^monster."  | 
Some  commentators  think  that  a 
species  of  basking  shark  {squiilus 
mojsimus)  is  here  meant,  and 
they  are  probably  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  the  lower 
parts  of  Scylla  consisted  of  an 
immense  sea-monster,  terminat- 
ing in  numerous  dolphin-tails, 
each  tail  being  connected  with  the 
"womb  of  a  sea-wolf,  and  these 
wombs  formed  the  under  part  of 


the  pistrix.    By  the  sea-wolf  is 
nieant  a  rapacious  kind  of  fish. ' 

428  Delphinum  caiudas,  &c. 
"  Having  the  tails  of  dolphins 
joined  to  the  womb  of  wolves." 
Literally,  *' joined  as  to  the  tails 
of  dolphins  with,"  &c. 

429  Prastat  Trinacriiy  &e. 
^'It  is  better  for  thee,  delaying  in 
thy  course,  to  passaround  the  limits 
of  the  Sicilian  Pachynus,"&c.;  i.«., 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  take  more 
time  in  navigating,  and  lengthen- 
ing thy  route,  to  pass  around  Si- 
cily, doubling  Gape  Pachynus, 
its  southern  extremity,  than  to 
expose  thyself  to  the  dangers  aris* 
ing  from  a  single  view  of  Scylla* 

432  Et  ccBTuleis  canibus  re* 
sonaniia  saxa.  "And  the  rocks 
that  re-edio  with  the  bowlings  of 
the  dark  lilue  hounds  of  the  sea," 
These  "hounds"  are  the  canet 
marina,  or  sea-dogs.  Heynfe 
makes  them  the  same  with  the 
lupi  just  mentioned,  but  not,  in 
our  opinion,  very  correctly.  They 
seem,  ratjher,  according  to  the 
poet's  view,  to  have  been  distinct 
from  Scylla,  and  to  have  occii- 
pied  the  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  whence  they  issaed 
to  destroy  sbiyNX«x^iL»^  TfiasrsDssnu 
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Prscterea,  si  qua  est  Heleno  prudentia,  vati 

Si  qua  fides,  animum  si  yens  implet  Apollo, 

Unum  illud  tibi,  nate  dea,  prsBque  omnibus  unum        435 

Preedicam,  et  repetens  iterumque  iterumque  monebo: 

Jimonis  magnas  primum  prece  numen  adora; 

Junoni  cane  yota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 

Supplicibus  supera  donis:  sic  denique  victor 

Trinacria  fines  Italos  mittere  relicta.  440 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cuma&am  accesseris  urbem, 

Diyinosque  lacus,  et  Avema  sonantia  silvis; 


Homer  represents  Scylla  as  often 
catching  these  sea-dogs  for  her 
own  prey.  (0<L  xii.  97. — Schol, 
in  ApoU.  nhod,  iv.  825.) 

433  Si  qtm  est  Heleno  prudek- 
iia,  &c.  '*  If  Helenus  possesses 
any  wisdom  (as  a  man),  if  any 
credit  is  due  to  him  as  a  prophet'* 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Ser- 
▼ius  :  '^  In  homine  enim  pruden- 
tia esty  in  vaHhus  fides,*''  Some 
give  a  different  punctuation,  re- 
moving the  comma  after  pru- 
dentia,  and  placing  it  after  vaH, 
According  to  this,  prudentia  will 
signify  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 
This,  however,  is  far  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  pointing,  as  we  have 
given  it  in  the  text. 

436  Profdicam,  "I  will  teU 
thee  plainly ;"  i.  ^.,  J  will  here 
openly  charge  upon  thee.  Hele- 
nus now  begins  to  allude  to  the 
dangers  which  Juno  will  throw  in 
the  way  of  ^neas.  As  he  can- 
not, however,  particularize  these 
dangers  (compare  line  380),  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  the 
hero  a  general  warning.  He  en- 
joins one  thing,  nevertheless,  in 
plain  and  direct  terms,  namely^ 
to  propitiate  Juno*s  favour. 

437  Primum,  "In  the  first 
place;'*  i,e,  before  doing  any- 
thing else. 


438  Junoni  cane,  &c.  "With 
willing  bosom  offer  up  vows  unto 
Juno." 

Libens.  "  Willingly,  readily," 
and  therefore  neither  sparingly 
nor  remissly.  It  answers  in  this 
respect  to  tiie  Greek  TrpoSvfims, 

439  Supera,  A  strong  term. 
Overcome  her  anger  by  the  force 
and  abundance  of  thy  gifts.  Com- 
pel her,  as  it  were,  to  become 
propitious  by  dint  of  entreaty. 
Heyne  explains  it  very  well  by 
expugna,     "  Take  by  storm." 

440  Mittere.  "  Thou  shalt  be 
sent  (on  thy  way);"  i.e,y  thou 
shalt  be  allowed  to  reach. 

441  Cumaam  urbem.  "The 
Cumsean  city ;"  t.e.,  the  city  of 
CumsB,  in  Italy,  on  the  shore  of 
Campania.  It  was  famed  as  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl. 

442  Divinosque  locus,  &c.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  Lucrine 
and  Avemian  lakes,  but  especially 
the  latter.  They  are  called  sa- 
cred, either  from  their  general 
character,  or,  more  probably,  be- 
cause the  Sibyl  resided  in  their 
immediate  vicinity. 

Et  Avema  sonantia  silvis.  Al- 
luding to  the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind  among  the  thick  forests  that 
encircled  wis  gloomy  and  atag* 
nantlake. 
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Insanam  vatem  aspicies,  quse  rupe  sub  iroa 

Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  noniina  mandat. 

Quscumque  in  foliis  descripsit  carmina  virgo,  445 

Digerit  in  numerum,  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit: 

Ilia  manent  imraota  locis,  neque  ab  ordine  ceduiit. 

Verum  eadem,  verso  tenuis  quum  cardine  vent  us 

Impulit,  et  teneras  turbavit  janua  frondes, 

Numquam  deinde  cavo  volitantia  prendere  saxo,  .4oO 

Nee  revocare  situs,  aut  jungere  carmina  uurat : 

Inconsulti  abeunt,  sederaque  odere  Sibyllae. 

Hie  tibi  ne  qua  morse  fuerint  dispendia  tanti; 

Quamvis  increpitent  socii,  et  vi  cursus  in  altum 

Vela  vocet,  possisque  sinus  implere  secundos;  455 

Quin  adeas  vatem,  precibusque  oracula  poscas 

Ipsa  canat,  vocemque  volens  atque  ora  resolvat. 

Ilia  tibi  Italise  populos,  venturaque  bella, 

£t,  quo  quemque  modo  fugiasque  ferasque  laborem, 

Expediet;  cursusque  dabit  venerata  secundos.  460 

Hsec  sunt,  quse  nostra  liceat  te  voce  moneri. 


443  Insanam  vatem,  '^  A  wild- 
raving  prophetess."  Alluding  to 
the  appearance  and  demeanour 
of  the  Sibyl,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  inspiration. 

444  Fata  canit.  The  verb  ca- 
no  here  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
strict  and  literal  sense,  but  merely 
implies  that  the  responses  of  the 
Sibyl  were  in  verse,  that  is,  verse 
not  pronounced,  but  merely  writ- 
ten. The  usual  custom  of  the 
Sibyl  was  not  to  deliver  her  an- 
swers orally,  but  merely  to  com- 
mit them  to  writing. 

Notas,  Written  characters ; 
letters. 

446  In  numerum^  equivalent  to 
in  ordinem, 

452  Inconsulti  here  means  li- 
terally, *'  they  who  have  not  been 
consulted  for;"  i.  ft,  for  whose 
interests  the  Sib^l  has  not  con- 
sulted by  giving  them  a  response. 


In  other  words,  they  who  have 
received  no  response  from  her. 

453  Hie  tibi  ne  qua  morcSf  &e. 
''Here  let  no  expenditure  of  time 
be  of  so  much  consequence  in  thy 
eyes." 

454  Quamvis,  ''  However 
much." 

Et  vi  cursus  vocet  "  And  thy 
voyage  may  powerfully  invite," 

455  Possisque  sinus  implere 
secundos.  "And  thou  mayest  be 
able  to  fill  their  favouring  bo- 
soms ;"  «.  ft,  to  fill  their  bosomitf 
with  favouring  gales. 

460  Venerata,  Used  passively, 
according  to  poetic  usage,  based 
upon  the  earlier  idiom  of  the  Ian- 
giiage,  many  deponents  of  a  later 
day  (perhaps  all  of  them)  having 
been  originally  common  verbs. 

461  Qum  nostr&  lieeaty  &a 
Compare  Ime  380.  Observe  thA 
pecoliax  foTce  ot  lioettt,  %ik  M  ^^ 
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Yade  age,  et  ingentem  factis  fer  ad  SBthera  Trojam. 

Quae  postquam  vates  sic  ore  effatus  amico  est, 
Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Imperat  ad  nayes  ferri,  stipatque  carinis  466 

Ingens  argentum,  Dodonasosque  lebetas, 
Loricam  consertam  hamis  auroque  trilicem, 
Et  conum  insignis  galese,  cristasque  comantes, 
Arraa  Neoptolemi.     Sunt  et  sua  dona  parenti. 
Addit  equos,  additque  duces;  470 


lenus  feared  that  he  had  even  al- 
ready gone  too  far  in  his  revehttions. 

464  Dona  auro  ffratfia,  &e. 
**  Presents,  heavy  with  gold  and 
cut  ivory ;"  i.  e,,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  plates,  or  laminae, 
of  ivory.  Secare  is  the  proper 
term  applicable  to  the  dividing  of 
any  substance  into  thin  plates. 
The  ivory  is  here  divided  in  this 
way,  and  placed  as  an  ornament 
on  cUiferent  objects.  Thus  Pliny 
remarks,  ^^  Denies  elephanH  ie- 
oare,  Ugnumque  ebore  distinguV* 
{H,  N,  xvi.  44,  84.) 

Gravia,  Final  syllable  length- 
ened by  the  arsis  or  caesura. 

465  Stipatque  carinisy  &c. 
^'And  stows  away  in  their  holds 
a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate,  and 
.also Dodoneean  caldrons.'*  Heyne 
considers  ^'  Dodonaean*'  a  mere 
ornamental  epithet  here :  such 
caldrons,  namely,  as  are  in  the 
temple  and  grove  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona,  and  from  which  oracles 
were  drawn  by  his  priests.  Wag- 
ner, on  the  other  hand,  suspects 
that  Virgil  has  followed  in  this 
some  Grecian  poet,  who  had  heard 
that  Helenus  nad  settled  at  Do- 
dona. (Compare  Dion,HaL  i.  32.) 

467  Loricam  consertam  hamis, 
&C  ''A  coat  of  mail,  composed 
of  rings  hooked  into  one  another, 
and  (these  arranged)  in  a  triple 


tissue  of  gold;"  «.  e.,  a  chain-mail, 
composed  of  rings  of  gold,  linked 
or  hooked  into  one  another,  and  re- 
sembling in  its  formation  the  pat- 
tern of  cloth  teclmically  termed  /rt- 
liv.  In  other  words,  the  chains 
that  composed  the  corslet  consisted 
each  of  three  strands,  or  parallel 
rows  of  smaller  chains.  AH  this 
is  effected  by  the  shuttle,  in 
weaving,  is  the  conveyance  of  the 
woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  thread  of  the  woof  in  its 
proper  place,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
the  threads  of  the  warp  ^ould 
be  decussated.  This  was  done  by 
the  leashes,  called  in  Latin  licia, 
in  Greek  fiiroi.  At  least  one  set 
of  leashes  was  necessary  to  de- 
cussate the  warp,  even  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  weaving. 
The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the 
pattern,  which  was  called  bilia, 
trilixy  &,c,  according  as  the  num- 
ber was  two,  three,  or  more. 

468  Conum  insignis  galecsy  &c. 
"The  cone  of  a  beautiful  helmet, 
and  a  hairy  crest  ;'*  «.  &.,  a  beau- 
tiful helmet,  with  cone  and  hairy 
crest.  The  cone  supported  the  crest. 

470  Duces,  "Guides;"  t.e., 
pilots  for  the  route.  Heyne 
thinks  that  grooms,  to  take  care 
of  the  horses,  are  here  meant. 
Wagner,  however,  who  is  of  opi* 
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Remigium  supplet;  socios  simul  instmit  armis. 

Interea  classem  Yelis  aptare  jubebat 
Anchises,  fieret  vento  mora  ne  qua  ferenti; 
Quern  Pboebi  interpres  multo  compellat  honore: 
Conjugio,  Anchisa,  Veneris  dignate  superbo, 
Oura  deum,  bis  Pergameis  erepte  ruinis, 
Ecce  tibi  AusoniaB  tellus!  banc  arripe  yelis. 
Et  tamen  banc  pelago  praeterlabare  necesse  est: 
Ausonise  pars  ilia  procul,  quam  pandit  Apollo. 
Yade,  ait,  O  felix  nati  pietate!  quid  ultra 
Provehor,  et  fando  surgentes  demoror  austros? 
Nee  minus  Andromacbe,  digressu  mossta  supremo, 
Fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  Testes, 


475 


480 


nion  that,  if  such  were  the  mean- 
ing of  Virgil,  the  second  addit 
would  not  be  employed,  maintains 
that  guides  of  pilots  are  intended, 
and  he  strengthens  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  a  quotation  from 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
wherein  it  is  stated,  fiycfiovas  rrjs 
vavTiXlas  (TvveKTrXeva'cu  Alvei^y 
from  Epirus. 

471  Remigium  supplet.  "He 
supplies  a  band  of  rowers.'* 
Heyne  objects  to  this  way  of 
translating  remigium  here,  be- 
cause in  Homeric  times  the 
rowers  were  not  a  servile  class, 
but  were  composed  of  the  war- 
riors themselves.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, very  correctly  suggests,  in 
reply  to  fiiis,  that  Virgil  does  not 
follow  Homeric  usage  exclusively, 
but  blends  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  early  and  hiter  times. 

472  Classem  vp.lis  aptare,  "To 
raise  the  sails  throughout  the 
fleet."  Literally,  "to  fit  the 
fleet  with  sails  ;**  t.  e.,  to  have 
the  sails  hoisted,  and  ready  for 
the  wind  when  it  should  begin  to 
blow.  Velis  is  here  the  ablative, 
not  the  dative. 


473  FerenH.  "When favour- 
ing (us)."  More  literally,  "when 
bearing  (us  on  our  way)." 

474  PhaH  interpres,  Hele- 
nus. 

475  Dignate  is  here  taken  pas- 
sively, "  deemed  worthy."  Com- 
pare note  on  line  460. 

476  Bis  Pergameis^  &c.  Con- 
sult note  on  ii.  641-3. 

477  Ecce  tibi  Ausonia  litus. 
"  Lo!  the  land  of  Ausonia  is  be- 
fore thee." 

Ifane  arripe  veKs.  "  Seize  this 
with  thy  sails."  Heyne  is  wrong 
in  making  this  equivalent  merely 
to  versfju  hone  ab  Epiri  Htore 
dirige  naves.  It  means,  rather, 
"  sail  thither  with  utmost  zeal,** 
versus  hano  summo  studio  navigis^ 

478  Et  tamen  hano  pelago,  &c. 
"And  yet  it  is  necessary  that  thou 
glide  by  this  (same  land  here)  on 
the  deep ;"  «.  «.,  the  part  of  Italy 
which  is  nearest  here. 

479  AusonuB  pars  ilia  procttiy 
&c.  Helenus  alludes  to  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  long 
circunmavigation. 

483  Pietwain  cnm  tv^tmUnj^ 
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Et  Phrygian!  Ascanio  chlamjdem;  nee  cedit  honori; 

Textilibusque  onerat  donis,  ac  talia  fatur:  485 

Accipe  et  haec,  manuum  tibi  quas  monumenta  mearum 

Sint,  puer,  et  longum  Andromachas  testentur  amorem, 

Conjugis  Hectorese.     Cape  dona  extrema  tuorum, 

O  mihi  sola  mei  super  Astyanactis  imago  I 

Sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat;  490 

Et  nunc  sequali  tecum  pubesceret  eero. 

Hos  ego  digrediens  lacnmis  afiabar  obortis: 

Vivite  felices,  quibus  edt  fortuna  peracta 

Jam  sua;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  faXa  vocamur. 

Yobis  parta  quies:  nullum  maris  asquor  arandum;       495 

Arra  neque  Ausonias,  semper  cedentia  retro, 

Quserenda.     Effigiem  Xanthi,  Trojamque  videtis, 

Quam  vestras  fecere  manus;  melioribus,  opto, 

Auspiciis,  et  quas  iuerit  minus  obvia  Graiis. 

Si  quando  Thy  brim,  yicinaque  Thybridis  arva  500 

Intraro,  gentique  mea»  data  mcenia  cemam, 

Cognatas  urbes  olim,  populosque  propinquos, 

Epiro,  Hesperia  (quibus  idem  Dardanus  auctor, 


vestes,  '*•  Gkinnents  figured  over 
with  embroidery  of  gold."  PiC' 
turatcu  is  equivalent;  in  effect, 
here  to  pictas  aott,  "  paiuted  with 
the  needle;**  t. «.,  embroidered  or 
wrought  in  needlework.  So,  again, 
sf^temetiy  which  elsewhere  means 
**the  woof,"  here  denotes,  lite- 
nlly,  ^^a  thread,*'  and  is  the  same 
as^um. 

.  484  Phrygiam  chUtmydem. 
This  was  in  the  number  of  the 
vestes  just  mentioned.  The 
chlamys  was  a  species  of  cloak  or 
scarf,  oblong  instead  of  square, 
its  length  l^ing  generally  about 
twice  its  breadth. 

Nee  eedit  honori,  ^^  Nor  is  her 
bounty  disproportioned  to  the  me- 
rit of  the  object;**  i.  e.,  nor  is  1  er 
^t  unworthy  of  him  on  whom  it 


is  bestowed.  It  was  just  such  a 
gift  as  the  young  Ascanius  me- 
rited to  receive. — We  have  given 
here  the  commonly-received  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage;  but 
it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

485  Textilibus  donis.  "With 
gifts,  the  produce  of  the  loom.** 

489  O  mihi  sola  mei,  &C.  <<0h, 
sole  remaining  image  unto  me  of 
my  (beloved)  Astyanax.**  Super 
is  here  equivalent  to  superstes^ 
or,  in  a  freer  translation,  to  qum 
superes. 

492  Lacrimis  obortis,  ^  Tears 
having  sprung  up  in  spite  of 
me.**  More  £eely,  '^  tears  gush- 
ing forth,**  &C.  Observe  th« 
force  of  o6  in  composition  x  against 
all  my  efforts  to  reatrain  them. 
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Atque  idem  casus),  unam  facieinus  utramque 

Trojam  animis :  maneat  nostros  ea  cura  nepotes.  505 

Provehimur  pelago  vicina  Ceraunia  juxta, 
Unde  iter  Ifaliam,  cursusque  brevissimus  uiidis. 
Sol  ruit  iuterea,  et  montes  umbrantur  opaci. 
Sternimur  optatse  gremio  telluris  ad  undam, 
Sortiti  remos,  passimque  in  litore  sicco  510 

Corpora  curamus:  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus. 
Necdum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  subibat: 
Haud  segnis  strato  surgit  Palinurus,  et  omnes 
Explorat  ventos,  atque  auribus  aera  captat: 
Sidera  cuncta  notat  tacito  labentia  ccelo,  515 

Arcturum,  pluyiasque  H jadas,  geminosque  Triones, 
Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 
Postquam  cuncta  yidet  ccelo  constare  sereno, 
Dat  clarum  e  puppi  signum;  nos  castra  movemus, 


604  Observe  the  peculiar  usage 
of  uirarnque,  as  agreeing  with 
Trojam,  where  we  would  expect 
uirosque,  as  referring  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buthrotum  and  Rome. 
Some  think  that  tlie  words  maneat 
nostrnSf  &c.,  contain  an  allusion 
to  Nicopolis,  built  nnd  declared 
a  free  city  by  Augustus.  Darda- 
nus  is  here  called  a  common 
founder  of  the  race,  the  allusion 
beidg  to  the  Trojans  with  Hele- 
nas and  those  with  ^neas. 

606  Provehimur  pelago^  .&c. 
The  fleet  leaves  Buthrotum,  and 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
in  a  north-western  direction, 
comes  to  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  whence  the  passage 
across  to  Italy  is  the  shortest. 

610  Soriiti  remos,  "Having 
distributed  the  oars  by  lot;**  t.  e., 
having  determined  by  lot  who 
should  rem*; in  on  board  and  keep 
watch  at  the  oars;  who  disem- 
baric  and  enjoy  repose.  Those 
on   board  would,  of  course,  be 


ready  at  the  first  signal  of  Pali- 
nurus. 

611  Irrigat,  Consult  note  on 
i.  692. 

616  Geminosque  Triones.  "And 
the  two  bears.**  Consult  note  on 
i.  616. 

617  Armatumque  auro,  &c* 
"Armed  with  gold;**  t.  e.,  with  his 
golden  sword.  His  sword  and 
belt  are  formed  of  very  brilliant 
stars. 

Circumspicit,      Ohserve     the 

force  of   this  verb.      Palinunu 

looks  all  around  the  constellation, 

to  see  whether  there  be  anything 

dangerous  in  its  vicinity.     Corn- 

pare  tlie  remark  of  Ernesti,  as 

regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of 

the    verb:    ^^ Circumspectare,  de 

providis  et  timidis,  qui  sape  oir» 

cumspiciunt  omnia,^^    {Clav,  Ore.) 

618.    Postquam    cuncta    videty 

&c.     "When  he  sees  all  things 

settled  in  the  serene  sky;**  t.  «., 

,  when  he  sees  all  those  signs  which 

r  betokoi  fair  and  settled  weather. 
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Tentamusque  Tiam,  et  yeloram  pandimus  alas.  520 

Jamque  nCbescebat  stellis  Aurora  fiigatis, 

Quum  procul  obscuros  colles,  humilemque  videmus 

Italiam.     Italiam!  primus  conclamat  Achates; 

Italiam  Iseto  socii  clamore  salutant. 

Turn  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  corona  525 

Induit,  implevitque  mero^  divosque  vocavit 

Stans  celsa  in  puppi: 

Di,  maris  et  terrse  tempestatumque  potentes, 

Ferte  yiam  yento  facilem,  et  spirate  secundi. 

Crebrescunt  optatas  auras,  portusque  patescit  530 

Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  Minerya;. 

Yela  legunt  socii,  et  proras  ad  litora  torquent. 

Portus  ab  Euroo  fluctu  curyatus  in  arcum ; 

Objectae  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes : 

Ipse  latet;  gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro  535 


520  Et  velorum  pandimus  alas, 
''And  spread  out  the  pinions  of 
our  sails;*'  i.e.,  spread  out  our 
sails  like  pinions.  Heyne  thinks 
that  by  aias  are  here  meant  the 
extremities  of  the  sails.  It  is 
much  better,  however,  to  adopt 
the  ordinary  explanation. 

622  Obscuros coUeSjhumilmnqtie 
Italiam,  '^  Misty  hills,  and  Italy 
lying  low  (upon  the  waters).** 
The  Trojans  landed  at  a  place 
called  Castrum  Minervee,  below 
Hydruntum,  where  the  coast  is 
low  and  flat.    The  hills  seen  were 

f  those  in  the  interior  of  the  coun^* 
try. 

623  Italiam,  The  repetition 
of  this  word  is  puroosely  meant 
to  indicate   joy.     Compare    the 

-BaKarral  BoKarraX  of  the  ten 
thousand,  when  they  first  beheld 
the  sea  on  their  retreat.  (Xen, 
Anab.  iv.  7,  24.) 

625  Cratera  corond  induit, 
Compare  note  on  i.  724. 

626  Mero.     <<  With  undUuted 


»» 


wme."  As  was  customary  in 
libations. 

627  Celsd  in  puppi.  He  takes 
his  station  on  the  stem,  because 
here  was  placed  the  image  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  ship,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  hearth  or  altar. 

631  In  arce,  "On  a  height;" 
«.  e.f  on  elevated  ground  inlimd. 

633  Portus  ab  Euroo  Jluctu, 
&c.  "The  harbour  is  bent  into 
a  curve  by  the  eastern  wave.'* 
The  poet  is  here  describing  the 
Portus  Veneris,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called.  This  harbour  was 
formed  by  two  rocks  or  cliffs, 
sloping  downward  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  extremities  of  which 
served  as  barriers  against  the 
waves.  It  fae^d  the  south-east, 
and  the  waves  impelled  by  the 
soudi*east  wind  had,  by  their 
dashing,  hollowed  out  the  harbour 
between  the  two  walls  of  rock. 

635  Gemimo  demittunt,  &.e.  An 
enlargement,  merely,  on  the  pre- 
yious  idea. 
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Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  ab  litore  templum. 
Quatuor  hie,  primum  omen,  equos  in  gramine  vidi, 
Tondentes  campum  late,  candore  nivali. 
Et  pater  Anchises:  Bellum,  O  terra  hospital  portas; 
Bello  arraantur  equi;  helium  haec  armenta  minantur.  540 
Sed  tameix  idem  olim  curru  succedere  sueti 
Quadrupedes,  et  frena  jugo  concordia  ferre : 
Spes  et  pacis,  ait.     Tum  numina  sancta  precamur 
Palladis  arinisonse,  quse  prima  accepit  ovantes; 
Et  capita  ante  aras  Phrygio  velamur  amictu ;  545 

Pneceptisque  Heleni,  dederat  quae  maxima,  rite 
eTimoni  ArgiyaB  jussos  adolemus  honores. 

Haud  mora:  continuo,  perfectis  ordine  votis, 
Comua  velatarum  ohvertimus  antennarum, 
Grajugen unique  domos  suspectaque  linquimus  arva.    550 


536  RefugitquCy  &c.  As  they 
approach,  the  temple  is  found  to 
be  situate  on  a  hill  in  the  interior. 
The  coast  between  the  hills  and 
shore  is  in  general  low.  The 
turriti  scopuli,  "turret-crowned 
rocks,**  are  spurs  coming  down 
from  the  more  elevated  country 
inland. 

637  Primum  omen.  The  an- 
cients used  carefully  to  observe 
the  first  objects  that  met  their 
view  on  landing  in  any  country 
where  they  intended  to  settle, 
and  thence  drew  prognostics  of 
good  or  evil  fortune. 

540  Bello.  "For  war."  Poetic 
for  ad  bellum, 

541  Curru,  Old  dative,  for 
currui.  Hence,  succedere  curru, 
**to  be  joined  to  the  chariot,*'  is, 
literally,  "  to  go  unto,"  "  to  come 
up  to,'*  &c. 

543  Numina  sancta,  &c.  Al- 
luding to  their  having  seen  a 
temple  of  this  goddess  first  of  all, 
on  their  approach  to  Italy. 

545  JSt  capita  ante  aras,  &c. 
Compare  note  on  line  405. 


546  Pneceptisque  Heleni,  &c 
**And  in  accordance  with  those 
precepts  of  Helenus  which  he  had 
given  us  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.** 

547  Honores  for  victimas,  &cJ 
Compare  lines  435,  seqq, 

5^  Comua  velatarum,  See, 
"We  tum  towards  the  deep  the 
extremities  of  oursail-cladyards;** 
«.e.,  we  tum  about,  from  the  land 
towards  the  open  sea.  We  prew 
pare  to  depart.  Two  ropes  hung 
from  the  horns  or  extremities  of 
the  sail-yards,  the  use  of  which 
was  to  tarn  the  yards  around  as 
the  wind  veered,  so  as  to  keep  the 
sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  It  was 
also  done,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  bring  the  head  of  the 
vessel  around,  when  leaving  a 
harbour  into  which  it  had  just 
entered. 

550  Qrajugenum.  "Of  the 
men  of  Greciau  race  ;**  t.  e. ,  of  the 
Greeks.  Alluding  to  the  Grecian 
colonies  in  this  quarter.  Gtaju' 
gentim  is  for  Grajugenarum,  from 
the  nominative  Grajugencs, 
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Hinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cemitur.     Attoliit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylaceum. 
Turn  procul  e  fluctu  Trinacria  cemitur  -3Etna; 
Et  genitum  ingentem  pelagi,  pulsataque  saxa 
Audimus  longe,  fractasque  ad  litora  voces; 
Exsultantque  vada,  atque  sestu  miscentur  arense. 


555 


551  Hino  sinus  ITerculeiy  &c. 
Virgil  appears  to  allude  to  some 
early  legend,  by  which  the  found- 
ing of  Tareutum  was  ascribed  to 
Hercules.  According  to  the  Com- 
mon account,  this  city  owed  its 
origin  to  Taras,  son  of  Neptune. 
That  th^  legend  was  a  doubtful 
one,  is  indicated  by  the  words  si 
vera  estfama, 

552  Attoliit  se  diva  Lttdnia 
contra,  *'The  Lacinian  goddess 
rears  her  head  opposite;**  t.  e., 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Laci- 
nian promontory.  The  Trojan 
fleet,  in  coasting  along,  came  to 
the  lapygian  promontory,  on  pass- 
ing which  the  bay  of  Tarentum 
opens  on  the  view.  In  front  of 
them,  across  the  mouth  of  this 
bay,  rises  the  Lacinian  promon- 
tory, crowned  by  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Juno.  Towards  this 
promontory  they  direct  their 
course,  not  entering  the  bay  of 
Tarentum,  but  merely  standing 
across  its  entrance. 

553  Cauknisque  arceSf  &c 
''And  the  summits  of  Caulon, 
and  the  i^ipwrecking  Scyla- 
ceum.'* These  places  were  en- 
countered after  doubling  the  La- 
cinian promontory.  On  examin- 
ing the  map,  it  will  be  perceived 
t^at  Scylaceum  com^s  before  Cau- 
lon, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  the  Trojans  were  passing 
ronnd  the  Lacinian  cape,  they 
first   saw  ■  in    the    distance   the 


heights  on  which  Caulon  was 
built,  and  then,  the  shore  bend- 
ing in  and  forming  the  Sinus  Scy- 
laceus,  they  first  observed  Scyla- 
ceum, at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
close  on  their  right. 

Navifragum,  This  epithet  al- 
ludes to  the  rocky  and  dangerous 
shores  near  this  place,  or  else  to 
the  frequent  storms  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  quarter,  between 
the  Tria  promontoria  lapygimi 
and  Cocintum. 

554  E  fluctu,  '*  Rising  out  of 
the  wave."  They  see  Mtna,  in 
the  distance,  which  appears  to 
them  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  sea,  the  mountain  being  so 
lofty  as  to  be  visible  to  them  be- 
fore the  island. 

556  Fractasque  ad  litora  voces, 
''And  the  noise  of  breakers  on 
the  coast."  The  allusion  is  to 
Scylla,  the  noise  of  which  is  heard 
by  them  in  the  distance. 

557  Eaultantque  vada,  "  Both 
the  deep  waters  of  ocean  leap  up- 
ward, and  the  sands  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  boiling  sea.*' 
This  alludes  to  Charybdis. 

Vada.  We  have  followed,  in 
translating  this,  the  explanation 
of  Heyue:  Mare  ex  imo  /undo 
sublatum  in  altum  egeritur.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  vada  will  convey 
the  idea,  not  of  shoals,  but  of  the 
very  bottom  of  ocean;  and  this  is 
farther  seen  from  the  succeeding 
clause,  where  the  sand  from  the 
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Et  pater  AncHises :  Niminim  haec  ilia  Charybdis ; 
I]os  Helenus  scopulos,  heec  saxa  horrenda,  canebat. 
Eripite,  O  socii!  pariterque  insurgite  remis.  560 

Hand  minus  ac  jussi  faciunt :  primusque  rudentem 
Contorsit  Isevas  proram  Palinurus  ad  undas; 
LsBYam  cuncta  cohors  remis  ventisque  petivit. 
Tollimur  in  coelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  Manes  imos  descendimus  unda.  565 

Ter  scopuli  clamorem  inter  cava  saxa  dedere; 
Ter  spumam  elisam  et  rorantia  vidimus  astra. 
Interea  fessos  ventus  cum  sole  reliquit; 
Ignarique  viae  Cyclopum  allabimur  oris. 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  imraotus,  et  ingens       570 
Ipse;  sed  horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  ruinis, 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 


bottom  is  waslied  up  by  the  agi- 
tated  water. 

560  Eripite.  Supply  nos, 
•*  Rescue  (us)." 

Pariterque  insurgite  remis, 
**And  in  equal  order  rise  to  the 
oars ;"  t.  e.,  and  apply  yourselves 
vigorously  to  the  oars,  with  equal 
strokes.      Consult  note  on  line 

207. 

561  Primusque  rudentem,  Slc, 
*'And  first  Palinurus  whirled 
around  the  groaning  prow  to- 
wards the  waters  on  the  left ;" 
t.  e.,  by  a  powerful  impulse  of  the 
rudder  he  turned  away  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  which  groaned  be- 
neath  the  effort  with  its  straining 
timbers. 

564  Curvato  gurgite,  "  On 
the  arched  and  troubled  wave;" 
t.  «.,  the  wave  bending  and  swell- 
ing upward. 

Et  tdem  subduct&j  &,e,  '<And 
(then,  again),  the  water  being 
withdrawn,  we  the  same  descend 
to  the  lowest  shades."  Heyne 
reads  desidimusy  ''we  settle"  or 


"sink  down;"  and  Wagner  de- 
sedimus,  "we  settled  down."  But 
the  conmion  reading,  descendimusy 
is  £ar  more  graphic. 

567  Ter  spumam  elisam^  &c 
"  Thrice  we  saw  the  foam  (ushed 
forth,  and  the  stars  dripping  with, 
dew."  The  spray  had  been  car- 
ried to  such  a  height,  as  to  seem, 
when  descending,  as  if  it  fell  dew- 
like from  the  very  stars. 

570  Portus,  Virgil  here  copies 
from  Homer.  The  harbour,  if 
ever  it  did  exist,  is  now  completely 
changed  by  the  lava. 

571  Horrijicis  ruinis.  "With 
frightful  crashings."  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Heyne :  "  JVo- 
gore  resonat,  quem  faciunt  ruinm 
viscerum  montis.*^  By  ruinof, 
then,  are  here  meant  the  crash- 
ing sounds  proceeding  from  the 
bowels  of  the  mowitaiu,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  rending  asunder  of 
the  rocks,  &c.,' within. 

572  Prorumpit,  "It  sends 
bursting  forth."  Used  here  a£^. 
an  active  Tsrh, 
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Turbine  fomantem  piceo,  et  candente  fayilla; 
Attollitque  globos  flammarunij  et  sidera  lambit: 
Interdum  soopulos  arulsaque  riscera  montis  575 

Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exsestuat  imo. 
Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  fulmine  corpus 
XJrgueri  mole  hac,  ingentemque  insuper  iEtnam 
Impositam  ruptis  flammam  exspirare  caiuinis;  580 

Et,  fessum  quoties  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 
Munnure  Tiinacriam,  et  ccelum  subtexere  fumo. 
Noctem  illam  tecti  silyis  immania  inonstra 
Perferimus;  nee,  quas  sonitum  det  causa,  yidemus: 
Nam  neque  erant  astrorum  ignes,  nee  lucidus  aethra    ^5 
Siderea  polus,  obscuro  sed  nubila  coelo; 
Et  Lunam  in  nimbo  nox  intempesta  tenebat. 
Postera  jamque  dies  primo  surgebat  Eoo, 


676  Eructans,  "With  loud 
explosion."  Literally,  "belch- 
ing." The  good  taste  of  this 
term  has  been  doubted  by  some 
critics.  The  fault,  however,  if 
any,  lies  with  Pindar,  whom  Vir- 
gil here  copies,  and  whose  cpevy- 
ovTOi  suggested  eructans. 

lAquefucta  scuect,  "  Melted 
stones ;"  t.  e.,  lava. 

577  Glomerat.  A  strong  term. 
Gathers  into  a  heap  or  pile; 
piles  up. 

'  578  Enceladus  was  one  of  the 
Giants  who  fought  against  hea- 
ven. 

Semiustum,  To  be  pronounced 
as  a  word  of  three  syllables  (semi- 
ustum). 

680  By  the  camini,  '^furnaces," 
are  here  meant  the  caverns  and 
receptacles  of  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain. 

682  JEt  cesium  subtexere  fumo. 
"And  covers  the  sky  with  smoke." 
More  freely,  "weaves  a  pall  of 
smoke  over  ihe  heavens." 


u 


The 


683  Immania  monstra, 
strange  prodigies." 

685  Wunderlich  makes  isthra 
here  denote  "<»m  serenitas,'*^ 
while  siderea  he  regards  as  equi- 
valent to  fulffida.  He  bases  this 
explanation  on  the  disjunctive 
force  of  neque.  But  as  Wagner 
correctly  remarks,  the  particles 
neque — neque  are  not  always 
placed  disjunctively.  (Compare 
Georgies  iv.  198.)  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  nee  lucidus  tethrd, 
8lc.  is  merely  an  enlargement  of 
what  precedes,  and  refers  to  the 
whole  starry  firmament  taken  col- 
lectively, €istrorum  ignes  denoting 
individual  stars. 

687  Et  lunam  in  nimbo^  &c. 
"And  dead  of  night  held  the  moon 
(shrouded)  in  a  cloud. "  Literally, 
"unseasonable  night,"  '* night  un- 
fit for  action,*'  &c.  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Servius  ;  "  Intern- 
pesta  dicta  est  nox  media,  intem- 
pestivayinactuosa,  carens  actibus.** 

688  Primo  Eoo.    "With   the 
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Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoyerat  umbram : 

Quum  subito  e  silvis,  macie  confecta  supreml^  590 

Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miserandaque  cultu, 

^ocedit,  supplexque  manus  ad  litora  tendit. 

Respicimus.     Dira  illuvies,  immissaque  barba, 

Consertum  tegumen  spinis:  at  cetera  Graius, 

Ut  quondam  patriis  ad  Trojam  missus  in  armis.  595 

Isque,  ubi  Dardanios  habitus,  et  Tro'ia  yidit 

Arma  procul,  paullum  aspectu  conterritus  hsssit, 

Continuitque  gradum;  mox  sese  ad  litora  prseceps 

Cum  fletu  precibusque  tulit:  Per  sidera  testor, 

Per  superos,  atque  hoc  coeli  spirabile  lumen ;  600 

Tollite  me,  Teucri:  quascumque  abducite  terras^ 

Hoc  sat  erit.     Scio  me  Danais  e  classibus  unum, 

Et  bello  Iliacos  fateor  petiisse  Penates: 

Pro  quo,  si  sceleris  tanta  est  injuria  nostri, 

Spargite  me  in  fluctus,  vastoque  immergite  ponto:        605 

Si  pereo,  manibus  hominum  peril sse  juvabit. 

Dixerat;  et  genua  amplexus,  genibusque  volutans 


first  (appearance  of  the)  moming 
star.'*  EoiLs  is  the  moming  star, 
and  \a  formed  from  the  Greek  e^^, 
another  form  of  which  is  ^^or. 

593  Respicimus,  "  We  regard 
him  attentively  ;*'  i. «.,  we  look 
at  him  again  and  again. 

694  Tegumen,  "  His  clothing," 
We  have  adopted  here  the  r^d« 
ing  of  Heyne,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon tegmen.  Observe  the  literal 
force  of  the  term :  "  what  covered 
his  body." 

Cetera,  "In  all  other  re- 
spects." Stronger  than  alia. 
Compare  the  Greek  ra  6*  oKKa, 

595  Ut  quondam,  &c.  ''As  he 
had  been  sent  in  former  days,"&c. 
We  have  preferred  the  reading  of 
Burmann  {ut\  to  the  common 
lection  (et),  as  far  more  spirited. 

699  Testar.  "  I  conjure  you." 
Put  for  obtestor. 


600  Hoc  cceli  spirabile  lumen, 
"This  vital  light  of  heaven ;"  t.  e., 
this  light  of  heaven  by  which  we 
live  and  breathe. 

602  Scw^  here,  is  commonly  rsi- 
garded  as  having  the  final  syllable 
short ;  it  is  better,  however,  in 
scanning,  to  pronounce  it  as  a 
monosyUable. 

603  Iliacos  Penates.  "The 
Trojan  penates ;"  «.  e.,  the  Tro- 
jan habitations. 

605  Spargite  me  in  fluctus,  &c. 
"  Tear  me  in  pieces,  and  scatter 
me  3ver  the  waves. "  Equivalent 
to  discerptum  dispergite, 

606  Manibus  hominum,  "By 
the  hands  of  men ;"  t.  e,,  human 
beings,  as  opposed  to  the  inhu- 
man Cyclopes.  The  last  syllable 
of  manibus  is  lengthened  here  by 
the  arsis  or  caesura. 


607    Genua, 
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Hserebat.     Qui  sit,  fari,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 
Hortamur;  qu£e  deinde  agitet  fortuna,  fateri. 
Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises,  baud  multa  moratus,      610 
Dat  juveni,  atque  animum  praesenti  pignore  firmat. 
Ille  haec,  deposit^  .tandem  formidine,  fatur: 

Sum  patria  ex  IthacS,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi, 
Nomen  Achemenides,  Trojam  genitore  Adamasto 
Paupere  (mansissetque  utinam  fortuna!)  profectus.      615 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linquunt, 
Immemores  socii  vasto  Cjclopis  in  antro 
Deseruere.     Domus  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens:  ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 
Sidera  (Di,  talem  terns  avertite  pestem !),  620 

Nee  yisu  facilis,  nee  dictu  affabilis  ulli. 
Visceribus  miserorujn  et  sanguine  yescitur  atro. 


not  Anohisay  as  Nohden  main- 
tains. 

Oenibusque  voltUans  hcBrebat, 
^'And  rolling  (on  the  ground), 
kept  clingipg  to  our  knees." 

611  Dat  juveni.  The  term 
juveni  is  here  employed  instead 
of  the  more  feebly-sounding  ei, 

PrtBsenli  pignore,  **By  the 
prompt  pledge/'  Alluding  to  the 
giving  of  his  right  hand. 

614  Genitore  Adamasto  pau" 
pere,  "  Since  my  father  Ada- 
mastus  was  poor."  Equivalent 
to  cum  genitorem  pauperem  Aa- 
berem, 

615  Mansissetque  uHnani  for' 
tuna  !  '^  And  would  that  this 
fortune  had  remained  unto  me  !*' 
i. «.,  and  would  that  this  condi- 
tion, though  a  needy  one,  had 
been  also  mine.  Would  ^t  I 
had  remained  at  home  enduring 
privations,  and  been  contented 
with  the  lot  of  poverty. 

^l^Trepm,  «  Trembling  with 
alarm."  A  well-selected  term, 
alluding  to  the  hurried  flight  of 
hia  companions. 


617  Cyclopis.  Alludmg  to  Po- 
lyphemus. 

618  Domus  sanie  dapibusque, 
&c.  "  It  is  an  abode  of  gorel  and 
bloody  banquets,  gloomy  within, 
vast  of  size."  We  have  followed 
here  the  common  punctuation, 
and  have  construed  the  ablative 
in  close  connection  with  domus, 
being  what  grammarians  call  the 
ablative  of  condition  or  manner. 
Compare  L  639,  vestes  ostro  su- 
perbo,  Burmann  removes  the 
comma  after  cruentis,  mtMng  the 
ablatives  depend  on  opaca, 
**  gloomy  with  gore,"  &c. ;  while 
Wittianus,  on  the  other  hand, 
reads  cruenia,  ''the  abode  is 
bloody  with  gore,"  &c.  Neither 
emendation,  however,  is  needed. 

621  Nee  visu  facilis,  &c. 
''  Neither  easy  to  be  looked  upon 
(without  horror),  nor  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  speech  by  any  one ;" 
t.  e,,  whom  no  one  can  look  upon 
or  address  without  horror.  Whom 
no  one  can  bear  to  behold  or  speak 
to. 
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Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  quum  corpora  nostro, 
Prensa  manu  magna,  medio  resupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeret  ad  saxum,  sanieque  exspersa  natarent  625 

limina:  Tidi  atro  quum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  sub  dentibus  artns. 
Hand  impune  quidem;  nee  talia  passus  Ulixes, 
OblitusTe  sui  est  Ithacus  discrimine  tanto. 

* 

Nam  simul,  expletus  dapibus,  yinoque  sepultus,  630 

Genricem  inflexam  posuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum 
Immensus,  saniem  eructans,  et  frusta  cruento, 
Per  somnum,  commixta  mero:  nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  sortitique  rices,  una  undique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto,  635 

Ingens,  quod  torva  solum  sub  fironte  latebat, 


€23  VuU  egomeU  "I  myself 
beheld.'*  Alluding  to  the  stoiy 
of  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses. 

Duo  de  ntimero,  &c.  *'  What 
time,  bending  backward  in  the 
middle  of  the  care,  he  dashed  two 
bodies  of  our  number,**  &c.  We 
have  given  resupintu  here  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne 
and  Wunderlich.  It  depicts  the 
position  of  one  who  bends  back 
his  body  in  order  to  hurl  some- 
thing with  greater  force.  The 
oomnKm  trainriation  is,  ''lying 
along  on  his  back.*' 

625  Ad  taxum.  ''Against  the 
rocky  floor."  Commonly  trans- 
lated, "  against  a  rock." 

629  Oblitusve  tui  est  Ithaeut. 
"  Nor  was  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca 
forgetful  of  himself  at  so  alarm- 
ing a  crisis ;"  i  «.,  of  the  craft 
and  cunning  that  marked  his 
character.  These  qualities,  in  the 
heroic  age,  were  as  highly  prized, 
and  conferred  as  much  distinction 
as  prowess  in  arms.  Hence,  no 
eOTert  reproach  is  here  intended. 

632  Et  frusta  eruenta,  &c. 
"And  bits  of  flesh  intermingled 
with  gory  wine."     Holdsworth 


indulges  m  some  flippant  remarks 
on  this  picture,  as  quite  unfit  for 
"ears  polite,'*  forgetting  alto- 
gether how  well  the  imagery, 
harmonizes  with  the  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  that  cha- 
racterized the  heroic  age. 

634  Sortitique  vices.  "And 
having  arranged  our  several  parts 
by  lot;"  i.e.,  having  ascertained 
by  lot  the  part  that  each  was  to 
perform. 

635  Telo  aeuto.  "With  a 
sharp  weapon."  Homer  makes 
Ulysses  and  his  party  employ  on 
this  occasion  a  sharpened  stake. 
Virgil  possibly  means  the  same 
thing  here. 

636  Solum.  The  Cyclopes  had 
only  a  smgle  eye,  and  that  in  tho 
centre  of  tiie  forehead. 

LatebaL  "Luriced."  A  gra^ 
phie  term.  The  eye  lay  partly 
concealed  beneath  the  stem,  ovei> 
hanging  brow,  the  shaggy  eye- 
brow, and  the  heavy,  lowering 
eyelid.  Compare  the  remark  <k 
Heyne  :  "  Ficfef ,  eAdem  vocey  tor* 
nam  froniem^  horridas  palpebraSy 
hirsutum  tuperMtsmJ** 
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Argolici  clypei,  aut  Phoebeas  lampadis  instar; 
Et  tandem  lasti  socionim  ulciscimur  umbras. 
Sed  fiigite,  O  miseri!  fugite,  atque  ab  litore  funem 
Rumpite:  640 

Nam,  qualis  quantusque  cayo  Polyphemus  in  antro 
Lanigeras  claudit  pecudes,  atque  ubera  pressat, 
Centum  iJii  curva  haec  habitant  ad  litora  vulgo 
lufandi  Cyclopes,  et  altis  montibus  errant. 
Tertia  jam  Lunsd  se  cornua  limine  complent,  645 

Quum  yitam  in  silvis,  inter  deserta  ferarum 
Lustra  domosque,  trc^o,  yastosque  ab  rupe  Cjclopas 
Prospicio,  sonitumque  pedum  yocemque  tremisco. 
Yictum  infelicem,  baccas  lapidosaque  coma, 
Dant  rami,  et  yulsis  pascunt  radicibus  herbae.  650 

Omnia  collustrans,  banc  primum  ad  litora  classem 
Conspexi  yenientemt     Huic  me,  qusdcumque  fuisset, 
Addixi:  satis  est  gentem  e£fugisse  nefandam: 
Yos  animam  banc  potius  quocumque  absumite  leto. 
'  Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  summo  quum  monte  yidemus       ^5 
Ipsum,  inter  pecudes  yast4  se  mole  moyentem, 
Pastorem  Polyphemum,  et  litora  nota  petentem: 


637  Arpolieiclypeiy&c.  "Like 
an  Ajgolic  shield^  or  the  orb  of 
Phoebus."  The  Argoiic  shield, 
as  has  already  been  remarked, 
was  of  a  cirookr  form.  Consult 
note  on  u.  380. 

638  Umbras,    *<  The  manes.*' 

639  Sed/uffUe,  &c.  Obserye 
how  well  this  line  is  adapted,  by 
its  frequent  elisions  and  dactylic 
rhythm,  to  express  rigidity  of 
moyement. 

641  Nam  qualis  qvaniusque, 
'&c.  "  For  such  and  as  great  as 
Polyphemus  in  his  hollow  care 
pens  up  his  fleecy  flocks,  &c,  a 
hundred  other  direful  Cyclopes 
eommonly  dwell,**  &c  The  full 
expression  would  be  as  follows: 
"QuaHs  quaniusqug  Polyphemus 
ntf  qui  elaudity  &e.,  tales  ei  ttsnH 


sunt  centum  alii  Cy dopes  qui  vulffo 
habitani,"  &c. 

645  Tertia  jam  luna,&e.  '^The 
horns  of  the  moon  are  now  for 
the  third  time  filling  themselves 
with  light.'*  LiteraUy,'%e  third 
homs^  the  moon  are  nowfilling  ;** 
t. «.,  this  is  now  the  third  month. 

646  Quum  traho,  '<  Since  I 
hare  been  dragging  out." 

652  Huio  me  addiM,  '<To 
this  I  devoted  myself;"  i.  0.,  re- 
solved to  give  myself  up.  Addtjn 
is  a  strong  term,  and  indicates 
the  state  (tf  desperation  to  which 
Achemenides  was  reduced.  It  is 
properly  applied  to  those  who  sell 
themselves  to  others  for  life  or 
death,  as,  for  example,  gladiators. 

654  Potius.  <<&ather;"  itf., 
mtber  thsnilM  O^rdopeSi 
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Monstrumhorrendum,iiifonne,iiigeiis,cui  lumen  ademtum. 
Trunca  manu  pious  regit,  et  vestigia  finnat. 
Lanigerad  comitantur  ores;  ea  sola  yoluptas, 
Solamenque  mali. 

Postquam  altos  tetigit  fluctus,  et  ad  sequora  yenit, 
Luminis  effbssi  fluidum  lavit  inde  cruorem, 
Dentibus  infrendens  gemitu;  graditurque  per  aequor 
Jam  medium,  necdum  fluctus  latera  ardua  tinxit 
Nos  procul  inde  fugam  trepidi  celerare,  recepto 
8upplice,  sic  merito,  tacitique  iqcidere  funem; 
Verrimus  et  proni  certantibus  aequora  remis. 
Sensit,  et  ad  sonitum  yocis  yestigia  torsit. 


665 


658  Monstrwn  horrendum,  &c. 
Observe  the  peculiar  art  with 
which  the  line  is  constructed.  It 
labours  beneath  numerous  eli- 
sions, as  if  striving  to  express 
adequately  the  horrid  appearance 
of  the  monster. 

659  Trunca  manu  pinus  regit, 
&c  **A  pine-tree  in  his  hand, 
lopped  of  its  branches,  guides  and 
renders  firm  his  footsteps."  Ob- 
serve the  mgenious  mode  adopted 
by  the  poet  of  giving  us  an  idea 
of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  monster. 
From  the  enormous  staff  he  wields 
in  his  hand,  we  are  left  to  imagine 

"the  strength  and  dimensions  of 
his  body.  We  have  followed  in 
manu  the  reading  of  the  best  edi- 
tions and  manuscripts.  The  com- 
mon text  has  manum. 
his  hand«" 

661  Solamenque  malu  In  the 
greater  niunber  of  the  most  au- 
thentic manuscripts  this  hemistich 
is  left  unsupplied,  as  we  have 
here  given  it.  In  some,  however, 
the  verse  is  completed  with  de 
coUo  fistula  pendet,  '^a  pipe  hangs 
from  his  neck,"  which  the  best 
editors  regard  as  a  mere  interpo- 
lation.   It  is  evidently  an  attempt 

•jon  the  part  of  ^  some  copyiat  to 


« 


governs 


make  a  full  hexameter.  Heyne, 
indeed,  goes  still  farther,  and 
regards  the  words  ea  sola  volup- 
tas,  solamenque  mali  as  also  inter- 
polated ;  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  any  one  would,  in  attempting 
to  complete  one  line,  produce 
another  requiring  itself  to  be 
completed. 

662  Et  ad  aquora  venit^  ''And 
had  come  to  the  open  sea.'*  This 
suits  well  the  idea  of  his  immense 
bulk.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Heyne:  ''  Ubi  ad  altum  usque 
mare  processit:  pro  vasti  soUicei 
corporis  modo.*^ 

663  Inde  refers  to  the  sea 
water.  Burmann :  ''  Inde,  ex 
aquore,  aqud  marind,** 

667  Sic  merito.  Deserving  to 
be  so  received  by  us.  His  infor- 
mation now  proved  correct:  he 
was  discovered  not  to  be,  like 
Sinon,  an  impostor. 

668  Verrimus.  "We  sweep 
the  surface  of  ocean.**  Heyne 
objects  to  verrimusy  and  would 
prefer  vertimus,  '*we  turn  up," 
But  verrere  mare  is  used  by 
Ennius,  and  passed  from  him 
through  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry. 

.  •  669  Ad  aomtum  rods,     "  To- 
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Yeram^  ubi  nulla  datur  dextra  affectare  potestas,         670 

Nee  potis  lonios  fluctus  SBquare  aequendo, 

Clamorem  immensum  tollit:  quo  pontus,  et  omnes 

Contremuere  undse,  penitusque  exterrita  tellus 

Italise,  currisque  immugiit  iEtna  cayemis. 

At  genus  e  silris  Cjclopum,  et  montibus  altisu  675 

Excitum  ruit  ad  portus,  et  litora  complent. 


wards  the  soiind  of  the  (leader's) 
voice;"  t.  e.,  the  voice  of  the 
leader  or  commander  of  the  rowers, 
as  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers^ 
that  they  might  keep  time  in 
rowing.  In  the  ancient  ships  the 
motion  of  the  oars  was  regulated 
by  an  officer,  who  gave  the  signal 
for  this  purpose  both  with  his 
voice  and  with  a  pole  or  hammer. 
The  Greeks  termed  him  KiXeva-- 
rrfSy  and  the  exhortation,  or  noise, 
lecAfver/ia.  The  Romans  called  the 
same  officer  hortaior,  or  pausarius, 
and  sometimes  portisculus,  which 
was  the  name  given  also  to  the 
pole  or  hammer.  That  such  is 
the  reference  in  vocU,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  there  ciui  be  no 
doubt,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
"siders  the  passage.  The  Trojans 
at  first,  indeed,  when  the  danger 
18  imminent,  cut  their  cables  in 
sUenoe,  but  when  the  motion  of 
the  oars  has  once  fairly  com- 
menced, the  voice  of  the  hortator 
becomes  all-important  to  enable 
them  to  keep  proper  time  and 
escape  toith  greater  certairUif; 
and,  besides,  the  dashing  of  the 
oars  would  soon. have  discovered 
them  to  the  Cyclopes,  ev^i  if  the 
hortator  had  been  still.  Wagner 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  in- 
terpfetation.  Heyne,  however, 
and  the  other  commentators, 
make  vooit  in  this  passage  refer 
to  the  noise  either  of  the  oars,  or 
4d  the  water  impelled  by  them. 


If  they  are  right,  ad  sonitum  vods 
will  signify,  ''  towards  the  sound 
of  the  noise."  This  would  be  the 
same  as  ad  sonitum  soni,  which  is 
certainly  not  a  Virgilian  idea. 

670  Deoftrd  affectare,  "  Of 
reaching  us  with  bis  right  hand." 
The  prose  form  of  expression 
would  be  dextrS.  affectandi^  with 
the  genitive  of  the  gerund. 

671  Nee  potis  lonioSySLC,  **Nor 
is  he  able  in  pursuing  to  equal 
the  Ionian  waves."  Square  ifB 
generally  supposed  to  refer  here 
to  the  size  of  the  Cyclopes.  He 
could  not  equal  by  his  size  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or,  in  other 
words  he  was  not  tall  enough  to 
wade  farther.  If  such  be  the 
meaning,^tM;/fM  loses  all  its  force. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make 
aquare  allude  to  rapiditv  of  move- 
ment. Tlie  Ionian  billows  bear 
the  Trojan  fleet  away  with  more 
rapidity  than  the  monster  can 
employ  in  pursuit. 

lomos  Jltictus*  The  Ionian  sea 
lay  between  Greece  and  Italy. 

673  Penitus,  "To  its  very 
centre;"  t.e.,  its  inmost  reoeasea. 

676  Exdtumn  ^*  Sommoned 
forth  (by  the  cry)."  In  the  aense 
of  e€ttting  or  summoning j  the  oom- 
pounds  of  do  are  emplo3red,  hav^ 
ing  the  penult  hmg,  as  formed  in 
the  fourth  conjugation.  Thus, 
ejtdtus  in  the  present  instance, 
eonoUfiSy  '^ called  together;"  oo- 
cStut,  « called  to,** &e.  Bntinthe 
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,  Cemimas  astantes  nequidquam  lumine  torvo 
iEtnaeos  fratres,  coelo  capita  alta  ferentes, 
Concilium  horrendum:  quales  quum  yertice  celso 
Aeriae  quercus,  aut  coniferse  cjparissi  680 

Constitenmt,  silva  alta  Joyis,  lucusve  Dianae. 
Prsecipites  metus  acer  agit  quocumque  rudentes 
Excutere,  et  yentis  intendere  yela  secundis. 
Contra,  jussa  monent  Heleni,  Scjllam  atque  Charybdim 
Inter,  utramque  yiam  leti  discrimine  paryo,  685 


sense  of  arounng,  or  sHrrin^  up, 
the  compounds  of  oieo,  having  the 
short  penult, are  used;  9a,exdtu8, 
"  aroused  ;**  condtut,  acctitis,  &c. 
677  Nequidquam.  Because 
onahle  to  do  any  harm  to  the  fu- 
gitives. 

678  FrcUre*,  Merely  implying 
members  of  the  same  race. 

Cotlo,     For  €id  ecBlum. 

679  ConcUium,  "Not  consilium, 
(Consult  Gronov,  ad  Liv,  ix,  15.) 
The  term  indicates  here  a  mere 
assemblage. 

660  Conifera,  '^  Cone-bear- 
ing.*' The  fruit  of  cypresses  and 
pines  is  called  cones,  because 
growing  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. 

681  CkmsHiirunt.  <' Stand  to- 
gsther."  Observe  the  systole 
making  the  penult  short 

Silva  alta  Jovis,  &c  "  ( Form- 
ing) some  tall  forest  of  Jove,  or 
grove  of  Diana.  *'  The  oak  being 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  shows  the  re- 
ference in  silva  alta  to  be  to  the 
acruB  quercus;  while  the  Itums 
ZHana  ia  one  composed  of  cypres- 
ses. It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  by  Diana  is  here 
meant  the  Diana  of  the  lower 
world  {Diana  infera)  or  Hecate. 

682  Quocunque,  ''For  any 
quarter.** 

684  Contra,  jussa  moneni  He^ 
leniy  &c.     "  On  the  other  hand^ 


the  commands  of  Helenus  warn 
(us)  that  (our  ships)  hold  not  on 
their  course  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  each  (of  them),  with 
little  difference,  the  path  of  death. 
It  is  resolved,  (therefore)  to  sail 
back.'*  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  respectii^ 
this  whole  passage,  Heyne,  Wag- 
ner, and  several  other  editors  re- 
garding it  (namely,  lines  684, 
685,  686)  as  spurious.  They  have 
been  defended,  however,  by  Wei- 
chert,  Moebius,  and  Jahn,  and  by 
the  reviewer  of  the  latter  in  the 
Jena  Review  for  1827,  No.  xciv. 
p.  367.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  appears  to  be  this :  The 
Trojans,  in  their  eagerness  to 
escape,  spread  their  sails  to  any 
wind  that  might  favour  their  es- 
cape. The  wind  blowing  at  the 
time,  however,  came  from  the 
south,  and  they  had,  therefore,  to 
choose  between  passing  through 
the  Sicilian  Straits,  or  sailing 
backward  in  their  course.  The 
commands  of  Helenus  forbade  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  Scylla  and  Cha^b- 
dis,  and  they  had,  therefore,  just 
maide  up  their  minds  to  sail  back, 
that  is,  towards  the  north,  when  ft 
northern  wind  sprang  up,  and  en- 
abled them  to  move  southward* 
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Ni  teneant  cursus:  certum  est  dare  lintea  retro. 
Ecce  autem  Boreas  angusta  ab  sede  Pelori 
Missus  adest:  vivo  prsetervehor  ostia  saxo 
Pantagise,  Megarosque  sinus,  Thapsuraque  jacentem. 
Talia  monstrabat  relegens  errata  retrorsum  690 

litora  Achemenides,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi. 
Sicanio  prsetenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosum:  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygiam.     Alpheum  fama  est  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
Occultas  egisse  rias  subter  mare;  qui  nunc  695 


686  Ni  teneant  curnu.  Supply 
naves  before  teneimt,  Ni  is  an 
old  form  for  ne, 

687  Pehri,  The  promontory 
of  Feloms  was  the  northernmost 
one,  and  lay  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion from  where  the  fleet  of 
^neas  now  was. 

688  Misstu.  As  if  some  deity 
had  purposely  sent  it  to  their 
aid. 

Vivo  pnetervehoTy  &c.  "  I  am 
carried  by  the  mouth  of  Paptagia, 
formed  of  the  living  rock."  Pan- 
tagia  was  a  small  river  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  the 
south  of  LeontiDi,  now  Fiume  di 
Poreari,  Its  mouth  is  between 
high  rocks.  The  epithet  vivo 
aaxoy  as  applied  to  the  spot,  indi- 
cates the  workmanship  of  nature, 
and  may  also  be  rendered  ''of  the 
natural  rock." 

689  Jacentem,  ''Lying  low 
on  the  waters.*'  Thapsus  was  a 
peninsula  running  out  into  the 
sea.  According  to  Servius,  it 
was  "j>/!ana,  pcBne^  fluciibus 
par,'' 

690  Talia  monttrabaty  &c. 
-"Such  places  did  Achemenides, 
the  follower  of  the  unhappy  Ulys- 

'  868,  point  out,  as  he  sailed  back 
(with  us)  alongthe  shores  (before) 
wandered  over  (by  him).^ 


»» 


Retrorsum.  Ulysses  sailed 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily, 
from  south  to  north,  as  he  came 
from  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These 
two  lines  are  evidently  spurious, 
and  appear  to  owe  their  paternity 
to  some  grammarian,  who  thought 
the  reader  might  otherwise  in- 
quire how  ^neas  came  by  his 
knowledge  of  these  places.  The 
use  of  retrorsum  is  not  epic ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  line,  the  words 
infelids  Win  are  out  of  character 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  ^neas, 
who  could  have  no  feeling  of  com- 
miseration for  a  bitter  fo& 

692  Sicanio  pratenta  sinu, 
"Stretched  out  in  front  of  the 
Sicilian  bay."  The  Bay  of  Syra- 
cuse, otherwise  called  Portus 
Magnusy  is  here  meant. 

Contra  Plemmyrium  undosum, 
"  Opposite  the  wave-lashed  Plem- 
myrium." The  Plemmyrian  pro- 
montory is  meant. 

e93  Priores.  "  The  anciwits." 
More  literally,  "the  earlier  race  of 
men."  The  poet  means  that  the 
island  got  the  name  of  Ortygia 
from  an  early  legend.  According 
to  ohe  of  Mat*s  scholiasts,  it  was 
called  Ortygia  from  (iprv^,  "a 
quail,"  becMise  Lstona  took  re- 
fi^  here^  faaiviog  been  changed 
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Ore,  Arethusa,  tao  Siculis  confonditor  imdis. 

Jussi  numina  magna  loci  reneramur;  et  inde 

Exsnpero  {owpingue  solum  stagnantis  HeloiL 

Hinc  altas  cautes  projectaque  saxa  Pachyni 

Radimus;  et,  fatis  numquam  concessa  moveri,  700 

Apparet  Camarina  procid,  campique  Geloi, 

Immanisqtie  Gela,  fluyii  cognomine  dicta. 

Arduus  inde  Acragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 

Moenia,  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equonim: 

Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmosa  Selinus,  705 

£t  yada  dura  lego  saxis  Liljbeia  ccecis. 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portus,  et  ilketabilis  ora, 

Accipit.     Hie  pelagi  tot  tempestatibus  actus, 

Heu!  genitorem,  omnis  curae  casusque  levamen, 

Amitto  Ancldsen.     Hie  me,  pater  optime,  fessum        710 

Deseris,  heu!  tantis  nequidquam  erepte  periclisi 


into  a  quail  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  serpent  Python. 

697  Jtissi.  **  Being  directed 
80  to  do.**  By  Anchises,  as 
Heyne  thinks.  The  poet  himself 
does  not  say  by  whom. 

698  Helorus,  A  river  of  Sicily, 
between  Syracuse  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Pachynus.  It  over- 
flows, and  for  a  season  remains 
stagnating  upon  the  adjacent  fields. 
When  its  waters  are  withdrawn, 
great  fertility  is  the  result. 

700  Fatis  numquam  eoncessa 
moveri.  "  Allowed  by  the  Fates 
never  to  be  moved;'*  i.e.,  for- 
bidden by  the  Fates  to  be  moved. 
Alluding  to  the  well-known  story 
of  the  draining  of  the  adjacent 
marsh. 

701  Campique  Geloi.  These 
plains  lay  around  Gela,  and  were 
famed  for  their  fertility  and 
beautv. 

702  Immanisque  Gela,  '^  And 
Gela,  of  monster-symbol."  The 
city  of  Gela  had  the  Minotanr  on 


its  coins,  hence  the  epithet  m- 
manis, 

703  Ahragw  is  the  Greek  name 
for  Agrigentiun,  and  also  for  the 
height  or  rock  on  whidi  it  wns 
situate.  It  stood  11 00  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  there- 
fore, might  well  be  seen  from 
afar. 

704  Generator.  ''The  bree- 
der." The  Agrigentines  were 
famous  at  one  time  for  sending 
horses  to  the  Olympic  games. 
Theron,  a  native  of  this  city,  is 
also  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  an 
Olympic  conqueror. 

70G  Et  vada  dura  lego,  &e. 
''And  I  coast  along  the  shoals  of 
Lilvbeum,  (rendered)  dangerous 
by  hidden  rocks.  **  Lilybeum  was 
the  westernmost  of  the  three  fa- 
mous capes  of  Sicily.  It  is  not  a 
mountain-promontory,  but  a  low, 
flat  point  of  land,  rendered  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  by  its  sandbanks 
and  concealed  rocks. 

711  Nequidquam.    <' In  vain.*' 
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Nec  Yates  Helenus,  quum  multa  Korrenda  moneret, 
Hos  mihi  prcedixit  luctus;  non  dira  CelsBiio. 
Hie  labor  extremus,  longarum  haec  meta  viarum. 
Hinc  me  digressum  restris  deus  appulit  oris* 

Sic  pater  ^neas,  intentis  omnibus,  unus 
Fata  renarrabat  diy^m,  cursusque  docebat. 
Conticuit  tandem,  fJEUstoque  hie  fine  quievit. 


715 


Not  haying  been  enabled  to  reach 
Italy. 

715  Hino  me  digressum,  &c. 

This  carries  us  back  to  i.   34 : 

'  Vi»  e  conspectu  Sicuks  teUuris, 

&c. 


♦» 


718  Quievit,  ^'Rested ;**  t.  e., 
rested  from  his  narrative.  Wun- 
derlich  and  others  render  this 
**  retired  to  rest,"  somno  se  tradi- 
dit.  But  ihb  is  too  abrupt,  and 
borders  on  the  burlesque. 
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At  regina,  grayi  jamdudum  saucia  curl, 
Yulnus  alit  yenis,  et  ca^o  carpitur  igni. 
Multa  yiri  yirtus  animo,  multusque  recursat 
Gentis  honosi'hserent  infix!  pectore  niltus, 
Yerbaque:  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  quietem. 

Postera  Phoebea  lustrabat  lampade  terras, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoyerat  umbram, 
Quum  sic  unanimam  alloquitur  male  sana  sororem : 
Anna  soror^  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent! 
Quis  noyus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes! 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens !  quam  forti  pectore,  et  armis ! 


10 


1  Curd  put  for  amore.  The 
particle  at  has  reference  to  the 
close  of  the  preceding  book: 
.^Bneas,  on  his  part,  made  an  end 
of  his  narrative;  61^  the  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  long  before  it 
was  done,  was  a  prey  to  ardent 
love. 

3  Vtrtus  IB  here  more  than 
mere  valour:  it  is  all  that  en- 
nobles and  makes  the  true  man 
(vir). 

4  Gentis  honos,  R  feri-.ng  to 
the  connexion  of  the  house  of 
^neas  with  the  race  of  the  gods, 
through  Venus  and  Anchises. 

6  Nee  placidam,  &c.  Her 
slumbers  were  broken,  and  strange 
visions  came  over  her  in  her 
dreams.  Compare  line  9 :  '^Qucb 
me  suspensam  insomnia  terrentf" 

6  Lustrabat,  ''Was  beginning 
to  illumine."  Forbiger:  ^^Obibat, 
ideoque  rtidiis  stas  coUustrabcU, 


»» 


8  Unanimam  is  a  beautiful  term 
here,  ''of  one  and  the  same 
mind,"  "united  in  feeling,'*  &c 
Voas:  ^Uiebenden  (Schwester)y 

Male  sana,     "With  mind  ill 


(( 


tnsana^ 


at    ease."       Heyne: 
fuuvofitvrj,^ 

10  Quis  nomts  hie  hospes,  &e. 
"Who  (is)  this  wondrous  guest 
(that)  hath  come  to  our  abodes  ?" 
More  literally,  "to  our  settle- 
ments." Observe  here  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  idiom.  In  this 
latter  language,  the  demonstra- 
tive placed  after  the  interrogative 
pronoun  draws  together  two  mem* 
bers  of  a  sentence  into  one;  as, 
oZtos  dc  Tts  Xoy«  re  Ka\  a-$4v€i 
Kparei,  for  m  iariv  o^tos  6s 
Kparcl,  &c. 

11  Quern  sese  ore  ferens! 
"  How  graceful  in  mien !"  Lite- 
rally, "whom  bearing  himself  (to 
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Credo  equidem,  nee  rana  fides,  genus  esse  deorum* 
Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit     Heu!  ^uibus  ille 
Jactatus  fatis!  quae  bdla  exhausta  canebat! 
Si  mihi  non  animo  fixum  immotumque  sederet,  15 

Ne  cui  me  vinclo  yellem  sociare  jugali, 
Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fefeilit; 
Si  non  pertsesum  thalami  tajdaeque  fuisset; 
Huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  culpae. 
Anna,  &tebor  enim,  misieri  post  fata  Sychaei'  20 

Conjugis,  et  sparsos  fratema  casde  Penates, 
Solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labantem 
Impulit:  agnosco  veteris  yestigia  fiammaB. 
Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Yel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fuknine  ad  umbras,     25 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam, 
Ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  yiolo,  aut  tua  jura  resolyo. 
Ille  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  juiixit,  amores 
Abstulit :  ille  habeat  secum,  servetque  sepulcro. 
Sic  effata,  sinum  lacrimis  implevit  obortis.  90 

Anna  refert:  O  luce  magis  dilecta  sorori! 


the  view)    in    personal  appear- 


ance." 

Quamforti  pectore,  &c.  The 
full  expression  would  be,  qtiam 
foTti  pectore  et  quam  fortxbus 
armisi 

1 2  Gentts  esse  deorum,  *^  That 
he  is  a  descendant  of  the  gods.** 
Supply  ewn.  Observe  the  em- 
ployment of  genus  here  for  proiem 
or  progeniem, 

13  Degeneres  animos,  &c.  The 
absence  of  fear  on  the  part  of 
iEneas,  in  so  many  trying  situa- 
tions, is  a  proof  of  lus  high  origm. 

18  Si  non  pertasum  fuisset. 
Supply  me, 

TadcB,  "The  marriage  torch." 
According  to  the  Roman  custom, 
the  bride  was  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  bridegroom  by 
the  light  of  torches. 


19  Potui  succumbere,  "I 
might  have  jdelded."  Not  for 
possem,  as  some  maintain.  Potui 
succumbere  indicates  what  would 
have  happened  under  a  certain 
condition,  but  what,  since  the 
condition  has  not  taken  place, 
has  not,  of  course,  occurred.  It 
is  the  same,  therefore,  as  saying, 
^^ potui  succumbere,  et  non  su^s- 
cumbam,** 

21  Fratemd  cade,  "With 
blood  poured  out  by  a  brother's 
hand.**  The  same  as  cade  a 
Jra^e  commissA. 

28  Meos  amores,  "All  my 
love."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural. 

30  Sinum,     Supply  sororis, 

Obortis,  CoDSolt  note  on  iii. 
492. 
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Solane  perpetua  mcerens  carpere  juyenta? 
Nee  dulces  natos,  Veneris  nee  prsemia  noris? 
Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  sepultos? 
Esto;  a3gram  nuUi  quondam  flexere  mariti, 
Non  libjae,  non  ante  Tyro ;  despectus  larbas, 
Ductoresque  alii,  quos  Africa  terra,  triumphis 
Diyes,  alit:  placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori? 
Nee  yenit  in  mentem,  quorum,  consederis  anris? 
Hinc  GaetulsB  urbes,  genus  insuperabile  bello, 
Et  Numidae  infreni  cingunt,  et  inhospita  Sjrtis; 
Hinc  deserta  siti  regio,  lateque  furentes 


35 


40 


32  Juvenid.  Heyne  takes  this 
in  a  general  sense  for  tBtate,  or 
vita.  In  this,  however,  he  is 
wrong.  The  poet  has  imaged 
forth  Dido  as  still  conspicuous 
for  youthful  beauty. 

33  Veneris  prcemia,  "The 
endearments  of  wedded  love." 

34  Id  cinerem,  &c.  Think 
you  that  the  departed  Sychseus 
at  all  cares  whether  you  are  again 
united  in  wedlock  or  not  ? 

Sepultos.  "  Laid^t  rest  in  the 
tomb."  The  manes  were  sup- 
posed to  rest  in  peace  after  the 
proper  funeral  ceremonies  had 
been  performed. 

35  Esto:  cBgram  nuliiy  &c. 
"Granted,  that  in  former  days 
no  suitors  bent  thee  (to  their 
prayers)  while  pining  (for  Sy- 
chaeus);"  i.e.,  I  allow  that  in 
former  days  your  conduct  was 
proper  enough  in  refusing  to  lis- 
ten to  any  suitors  while  the  loss 
of  Sychseus  was  still  recent  in 
your  memory ;  but  now,  why  con- 
tinue to  act  thus  ?  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  connect  esto  with 
what  precede?.  The  more  literal 
translation  is,  "  Be  it  so :  no 
suitors  formerly,"  &c. 

36  Nm  ante  Tyro.  "  Not  be- 
fore that  in  Tyre." 


Despectut  larbas,  "  larbas 
slighted."  larbas  was  an  African 
prince,  in  whose  dominions  Dido 
had  been  allowed  to  settle,  and 
whose  hand  she  had  refused. 
Compare  line  196,  seqq, 

37  Triumphis  dives.  "Rich 
in  triumphs;"  i.e.,  agitated  by 
constant  warfare.  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Wagner:  ^^Vide^. 
tur  ea  terra  aniiquis  temporibus, 
ut  hodiequ£,  bellis  inter  incoku 
assidue  a^iatis  infestata,  prop- 
tereaque  dives  triumphis  dicta 
esse," 

41  Numidm  infreni.  "The 
Numidians  ridmg  unbridled 
steeds."  Infreni  here  is  very 
incorrectly  interpreted  indomiti  by 
Ruaeus.  Virgil  certainly  means, 
says  Holdsworth,  their  governing 
their  horses  without  a  bridle,  by 
a  wand  only.  Heyne  and  the 
best  commentators  agree  in  giv- 
ing the  same  explanation. 

Et  inhospita  Syrtis,  The  two 
Syrtes  are  here  meant,  especially 
the  Syrtis  Major.  The  refer- 
ence, however,  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
barbarous  and  inhospitable  tribes 
along  this  part  of  the  shore. 

42  Hinc  deserta  siti,  &c.  "On 
the  other  side  a  region  rendered 
desert  by  aridity,  and  the  widely- 
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Barcsei.     Quid  bella  Tyro  surgentia  dicam, 

Gennanique  minas? 

Dis  equidem  auspicibus  reor,  et  Junone  secunda,  45 

HuDc  cursum  Iliacas  yento  teiiuisse  carinas. 

Quam  tu  urbem,  soror,  hanc  cemes!  quaa  surgere  regna 

Conjugio  tali!     Teucrum  comitantibiis  armis, 

PuDica  se  quantis  attollet  gloria  rebus! 

Tu  modo  posce  deos  yeniam,  sacrisque  litatis,  50 

Indulge  hospitio,  causasque  innecte  morandi, 

Dum  pelago  deseeyit  hicms,  et  aquosus  Orion, 

Quassatseque  rates;  dum  non  tractabile  coelum. 

His  dictis  incensum  animum  inflammayit  amore, 


ra^og  Barcseans.**  The  Bar- 
caBans  were  properly  the  mha- 
bitants  of  the  city  of  Barce,  in 
Cyrenaica,  and  are  here  named 
by  a  species  of  anachronism^  since 
their  city  was  founded  long  after 
the  supposed  time  of  ^neas.  It 
will  be  perceived,  from  an  exa- 
mination of  the  map,  that  Virgil 
K>eaks  here  of  the  Numidians  and 
Gsetulians,  to  tlie  south-west  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Barcsei,  to  the 
south-east.  Between  these  he 
places  the  Syrtes  and  a  sandy 
desert. 

44  Germanique  mirms.  Allud- 
ing to  Pygmalion,  who,  according 
to  the  poet,  had  threatened  war, 
tm  account  of  the  treasures  which 
Dido  had  carried  off  with  her. 

45  Juno  is  here  particularly 
mentioned,  both  because  she  pre- 
sided over  marriage,  and  because 
Carthage  was  under  her  peculiar 
care. 

49  Rebus  is  equivalent  here  to 
opibus  or  potentia. 

60  Tu  modo  posce,  &c.  The 
recommendation  of  Anna  to  per- 
form sacred  rites  that  may  secure 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  is  an  an- 
Bwet  to  Dido's  qius  me  insomnia 
ierrerU?   These  rites  would  serve 


to  counteract  the  omens  con- 
nected with  her  dreams. 

Sacrisque  litatis,  ^'  Having 
performed  propitiating  rites."  A 
novel  form  of  expression.  JAtare 
properly  means  "to  appease  by 
sacrifice;"  here,  however,  the 
phrase  sacris  litatis  reminds  us  of 
celebrantur  ane,  and  similar  po- 
etic forms.  Subsequent  writers, 
imitating  Virgil  in  this  novel 
usage,  say,  ^^litare  vicHmas,*^ 
" Htare  sanguinem  humanum,'* 
&c. 

52  Dum  pelagOy  &c.  Anna 
here  suggests  various  reasons  for 
inducing  ^neas  to  remain  longer 
at  Carthage:  the  wintry  season, 
the  storms  threatened  by  Orion, 
the  shattered  condition  of  the 
fleet,  &c. 

Aquosus  Orum,  Consult  note 
on  i.  535. 

Dum  non  tractabile  ccelum, 
"While  the  sky  is  inclement." 
This  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  addition  by  some  later 
hand,  to  complete  a  hemistich. 
It  is  certainly  not  needed  after 
dum  pelago  desisvU  hiems,  &c 

54  Incensum,  &c.  Incendere 
is  to  make  a  thing  all  on  fire; 
accendere,  to  set  fire  merely  to  a 
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Spemque  dedit  dubie  menti,  soltitqae  pudor«in. 

Frinclpio  delubra  adeiiiit^  pacemque  per  aras 
Exquinmt;  mactant  lectaa  de  more  bidentea 
Legifene  Cereri,  Phceboque,  patrique  Ly«o; 
Junoui  ante  oiunes,  cui  vinda  jng^ia  cone. 
Ipsa,  tenens  deztra  pateram,  pulchemnia  Dido, 
^ndentis  tdccs  media  inter  comua  fiindit; 


part.  Jeamui  animia,  there- 
loie,  ia  merely  equiraleDt  to  oni- 
mm  excilaltiti  whereas  inaentui 
onimiu  denotea  a  boEom  pervaded 
by  ths  powerful  influenee  of  eoioe 
pasmoD  or  strong  emotion,  "a 
mind  all  on  firs, "  Ir^Iamfaare  a 
t«  caoee  what  was  before  more  or 
]e«a  concealed  to  burst  forth 


Com] 


•ethei 


nof 


Tnaai  "BtAoi  lig  '^e  tf&K  der 
lAebt  m  Fiamaea." 

69  St^oUqiu  pudprem,  "And 
lemoved  her  fwiner  scruples  (" 
i.  e.,  remoTcd  the  semples  in  the 
mind  of  Dido,  as  to  any  disre- 
Bpect  she  might  be  thus  shoniog 
towards  the  memory  of  Syehieas. 
Some  render  jmdorem  in  Uiis  pas- 


,Qing 


which   c 


much  condemned.  Compare  the 
repmrk  of  Hoyne:  "Male  acci- 
pUur,  ^osj  ad  impudendam  Ht 
prolapia, " 

06  Adeunt.     Referring  to  the 

Pacemgtie  prr  ami,  && 
"And  eameallj  seek  at  the  altare 
for  the  fatoDc'  (of  the  gods)." 
More  literally,  "among  the  al- 
tars:" L».,  going  from  one  to 
another,  or  to  the  temples  of  va- 

67  Zeclai  de  more,  /la.  The 
heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jewi^ 
religion,  ordained  that  no  victims 
should  he  offered  to  the  gods  but 
such  KB  were  sound,  perfect  in  all 


their  parts,  and  withoat  blemisbt  >. 
This  seems  to  be  the  import  of 
lectat  d*  more,  "chosen  in  due 


68  Legifera  C^reri.  "  To  tlis 
law-pving  Ceres."  Laws  were 
swd  to  baie  been  introduced  by 
Ceres,  because  agricnltnre,  over 
which  9be  presided,  kid  the  lint 
foundations  of  civilized  life. 
Dido,  therefore,  offers  sacrifice  to 
her,  as  having  instituted  laws, 
eq)eoiaIly  those  of  marriage,  and 
having  led  men  by  these  meana 
to  the  formation  of  families  and 
the  bleiisings  of  civilization. 

fhaboque.  Kie  oiFered  Bacti* 
fices  to  rhoebus  as  the  god  who 
presided  over  futurity,  in  order  to 
gain  his  favour  for  her  intended 

Patriqae  Lj/ao.  "And  to  father 
Lyseus,"  i.e.,  Bacchus,  caUed 
LyteuB  (AuHior),  from  Xuu,  "to 
loosen,"  or  "free,"  because  he 
frees  the  mind  from  care.  Bac- 
chus is  here  invoked,  in  order 
that  he  might  crown  the  match 
with  perpetual  joy. 

59  Cui  viwila  jugalia,  Sec. 
"  Unto  whom  nuptial  ties  are  a 
caref"  f.  e.,  who  presides  over 
marriage.  Hence  the  epithet 
Juno  Prmulia. 

60  Paleram.     Consult  note  on 
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Aut,  ante  pra  deum,  pingues  spatiatur  ad  aras, 
Instauratque  diem  donis,  pecudumque  reclusis 
Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  eonsulit  exta. 
Heu  vatum  ignarse  mentes!  quid  vota  furentem, 
Quid  delubra  juvant?  est  mollis  flamma  medullas 
Interea,  et  taciturn  yivit  sub  pectore  yulnus. 
Uritur  infelix  Dido,  totaque  vagatur 
Urbe  furens :  qualis  conjecta  cerra  sagitta, 
Quam  procul  incautam  nemora  inter  Cresia  fixit 
Pastor  agens  telis,  liquitque  volatile  ferrum 
Nescius:  ilia  fuga  silvas  saltusque  peragrat 
Dictseos;  hseret  lateri  letalis  arundo. 
Nunc  media  ^nean  secum  per  moenia  ducit, 
Sidoniasque  ostentat  opes,  urbemque  paratam; 


65 


70 


75 


manner  of  performing  sacrifice. 
After  the  immolaiioy  which  con- 
sisted in  strewing  the  head  of  the 
victim  with  roasted  barley-meal, 
mixed  with  salt,  wine  was  poured 
between  the  horns.  Compare  vi. 
244. 

62  Ante  ora  deum,  ^^  Before 
the  statues  of  the  gods.'* 

63  Instauratque  diem  donis, 
*'And  renews  the  day  with  gifts;" 
t. «.,  makes  the  whole  day  one 
continued  scene  of  solemn  sacri- 
fice, by  offering  victim  after  vic- 
tim. These  repeated  offerings 
are  made  from  an  anxious  wish 
to  obtain  new  omens  still  better 
tiian  the  last. 

64  Inhians,  ''Bending  with 
eager  expectation.**  Literally, 
''standing  with  parted  lips  over,** 
&c. 

Exta,  These  are  the  o^Xay;(va 
of  the  Greeks,  as  contained  in 
the  upper  stomach,  namely,  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

65  Vatum,  "Of  diviners;" 
t.«.,  of  those  who  seek  to  derive 
from   sacrifices  a  knowledge  of 


the  future.  How  ignorant,  beau- 
tifully exclaims  the  poet,  were 
the  very  diviners  whom  she  con- 
sulted, and  who  predicted  unto 
her  the  secrets  of  the  future  from 
an  examination  of  the  victims. 
They  saw  not  the  hand  of  fate 
busily  at  work  m  the  case  of  tliat 
very  female  unto  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  disclose  events  about  to 
happen. 

67  Vivit,  Forcibly  said  of  a 
wound  that  keeps  rankliug  and 
growing  more  and  more  in- 
flamed. 

69  Qualis  amjectd,  &c.  Heyne 
well  remarks  of  this  beautifully 
appropriate  simile,  ^^Egregia  per- 
dite  amantis  comparatio,** 

73  Dictaos*  Consult  note  on 
iiL  171. 

75  Sidonias  opes,  '*  Her  Sido- 
nian  wealth  ;**  t .  e.,  the  splendid 
appearance  of  her  city,  as  testi- 
fying to  hep  wealth.  With  re- 
gard to  the  epithet  Sidonias^  con- 
sult note  on  l  446. 

Urbemque  paratam,  "And 
the    city  that   stood  ready    for 
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Incipit  effari,  mediaque  in  yoce  resistit: 

Nunc  eadem,  labeute  die,  conriyia  quaBrit, 

Biacosqne  iterum  demens  audire  labores 

Exposcit,  peudetque  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore. 

Post,  ubi  digressi,  lumenque  obscura  vicissim  80 

Luna  premit,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos, 

Sola  dome  mceret  vacua,  stratisque  relictis 

lucubat:  ilium  absens  absentem  auditque  yidetque: 

Aut  gremia  Ascanium,  genitoris  imagine  capta, 

Detinet,  infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem.  85 

Non  coeptse  assurgunt  turres;  non  arma  juventus 

Exercet,  portUsTe  aut  propugnacula  bello 

Tuta  parant :  pendent  opera  interrupta,  minaeque 

Murorum  ingentes,  sequataque  machina  coelo. 

Quam  simul  ac  tali  persensit  peste  ten^ri  90 

Cara  Joyis  conjux,  nee  famam  obstare  furori; 
Talibus  aggreditur  Venerem  Satumia  dictis: 
Egregiam  yero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 


him.*'  A  union  with  Dido  would 
place  this  fair  city  in  his  hands, 
nor  need  he  seek  any  farther  for 
a  resting-place.  .  This,  of  course, 
was  not  openly  expressed,  but 
was  easily  to  be  implied  from  the 
manner  of  the  queen, 

77  Labente  die.  The  poet  fol- 
lows the  Roman  custom  of  baring 
the  ccena,  or  banquet,  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

QtuBrii.  **  She  looks  eagerly 
for;**  i.  e.,  she  impatiently  awaits* 

80  Lumenque,  &c.  ''And  the* 
(now)  dim  moon,  in  her  turn, 
withdraws  her  light.*'  The  re- 
ference is  to  the  setting  moon 
with  its  feebler  light. 

Vicissim,  After  giving  her 
light  in  due  course. 

81  Suadentque  eadentiay  &c. 
Consult  note  on  ii.  9. 

82  Stratisque  relictis  incubat, 
''And  reclines  upon  his  forsaken 
couch.*'    The  reference  is  to  the 


couch  which  had  been  occupied 
by  ^neas  during  the  banquet. 
This  is  so  true  to  nature  that  ii 
is  surprising  how  such  men  as 
Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Wagner, 
&c.,  could  be  at  ail  in  doubt 
about  its  meaning. 

88  Mincsque  murorum  ingentes, 
&c  *'  Both  the  threatening  ram- 
parts, vast  of  size,  and  the  scaf- 
folding raised  to  the  very  sky.*' 
As  regards  the  expression  minm 
murorum,  compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Heyne:  *^Muri  alti,  quasi 
aUitudine  sud  minantes.^^ 

89  Machina,  Among  the  ya- 
rious  explanations  of  this  term 
given  by  the  commentators,  we 
have  selected  that  which  appears 
the  most  natural  one,  namely,  the 
scaffolding  with  the  pulleys  fixed, 
and  other  contrivances  for  raising 
materials. 

90  Quam,  as  beginning  a  clause, 
is  here  equivalent  to  earn, 

0  2 
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Tuque  puerque  tuus:  magnum  et  memotabile  numen, 
Una  dolo  diyum  si  femina  victa  duorum  est.  95 

Nee  me  adeo  fallit,  veritam  te  moenia  nostriE^ 
Suspectas  habuisse  doilios'Ciurthaginis  altse. 
Sed  quis  erit  modufr?  ant  quo  nunc  oettamina  tanta^ 
Quin  potius  pacem  s^rnam  paetosque  hyihenseos 
Exercemus?  habes,  tota  quod  mente  petisti:  100 

Ardet  amans  Dido,  trkxitque  per  ossa  fi^orem. 
Communem  bunc  ergo  populum,  paHbusque  regamus 
Auspiciis:  liceat  Phrygio  servire  narito, 
Dotalesque  ixud  Tyrioff  permitteti^  dextrin. 


94  Magnum  et  memdrcMle  nu- 
men,  &c.  ''It  will  be  a  gr^it 
and  memorable  exercise  of-diyine 
power." 

96  Nee  me  adeo  faHit.  "  Nor 
is  it  so  miknown  to  me.''  More 
freely,  "nor  am  I  so  dull  of  com- 
prehension as  not  to  have  per- 
ceived." 

97  Suspectas  hahuissei  "  Have 
held  in  suspicion;**  t. «.,  have  re- 
garded with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 

95  Sed  quis  ent  modus9  "But 
what  limit  will  there  be  (to  this 
exercise  of  enmity)  ?"  Wunder- 
lich:  '^Sed  quis  modus,  BdL  ini" 
miciiiam  exereendiV* 

Aut  quo  nunc  certamina  tantal 
"  Or  to  what  purpose  now  (ure) 
so  great  contentions  (as  these)  ?'* 
More  literally,  "or  whither  now 
(tend)  so  great  contentions?" 
We  have  adopted  certamina  tanta, 
the  conjectural  emendation  of 
Heinsius.  The  common  text  has 
certamine  tantOy  where  we  must 
supply  opus  est.  The  manu- 
scripts are  in  favour  of  this  last, 
but  still  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  error  of  some  copyist, 
who  took  qu4)  for  the  ablative, 
when  it  is,'  in  fact,  an  adverb,  and 
equivalent  to  quM'Sum. 

1^9    Qutn   potius  pacem,   &o. 


"Why  do  we  not  rather  cultivate 
Bit  etermil  peace,  and  (bring 
about)  binding  nuptials?*'  i,e., 
nuptials  the  result  of  a  regular 
matrimonial  compact. 

100  Exercemus.     Observe  the 
zeugma  in  this  verb. 

Habes,     Compare  i  673,  seqq, 

102  Paribusque  auspiciis. 
''And  with  equal  sway.^*  Equi- 
valent, as  Servios  well  remarks, 
to  isquali  pCtestate.  The  refer- 
ence here,  as  Heyne  observes,  is 
not  to  the  nuptial  auspices,  but 
to  tho6&  accustomed  to  be  taken 
among  the  BcMmans  when  indivi- 
duals entered  upon  any  office  of 
magistracy  or  power.  These  are 
here  taken  figuratively  for  autho- 
rity or  power  itself,  since  they 
were  supposed  to  imply  a  sanc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  gods,  for 
the  exercise  of  such  power. 

104  Dotalesque  tua  TyrioSy  &c. 
"And  to  consign  to  thy  tutelary 
care  the  Tyrians  given  as  a  dowry 
(to  -^:neas).'*  Literally,  "to 
consign  to  thy  right  hand.**  We 
have  here  followed  the  interpre- 
tation of  Wunderiidi.  Venus, 
as  the  mother^D-law  of  Dido, 
will  become  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Carthaginmns,  or,  in  other 
words,  share  that  honour  with 
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OUi  (sensit  enim  simulata  mente  locatam,  105 

Quo  regnum  Italise  libjcas  averteret  ozas) 
Sic  contra  est  ingressa  Yenus:  Quis  talia  demens 
Abnuat,  aut  tecum  malit  contendece  belle? 
Si  modo,  quod  memoras,  'factum  fortuna  sequatur. 
Sed  fatis  incerta  feror,  si  Jupiter  uuam  110 

Esse  velit  Tjriis  urbem,  Trojique  profectis, 
Misceriye  probet  populos,  aut  fcedera  jungi. 
Tu  conjux:  tibi  £as  animum  tenttoe  precando. 
Perge :  sequar.     Turn  sic  excepit  legia  Juno : 

Mecum  erit  iste  labor.     Nunc  qua  ratione,  quod  instat* 
Confieri  possit,  paucis,  adverte,  doceboJ  116 

Venatum  ^neas  unaque  miserrima  Dido 
In  nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primes  crastinus  ortus 
Extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem; 


Juno.  Tlie  deep  dissixnulation 
of  this  remark  does  not  escape 
the  observAtion  of  Ycoiiis. 

106  Om,  "Unto  her."  Old 
form  of  the  dative  for  tV/i,  and 
depending  im  construction  on  in- 
gressa  est. 

Sensit  ^nim,  &c.  The  words 
included  in  the  parenthesis  assign 
a  reason  why  Venus  replied  with 
insincerity  to  Juno,  namely,  be- 
cause she  perceived  that  the  lat- 
ter had  spoken  insincerely. 

Simulatd  mente,  "With  an 
insincere  miud.''  Analogous  to 
the  Homeric  8oXo<f)pov€ova'a, 

106  Quo.     "  In  order  that." 

107  Sic  contra,  &c.  **  Venus 
thus  began  in  reply.*-  More  lite- 
rally, '*  thus,  on  the  other  hand." 
We  may  supply  orationem  after 
ingressa  est,  though  not  needed 
in  the  translation. 

109  Si  modo,  quod  memoras, 
&c.  **  Provided  only  a  favour- 
able issue  attend  the  proceeding 
of  which  thou  makest  mention  ;" 
i.  e.,  provided  the  lasting  union 


of  the  two  races  result  as  a  mAU 
ter  of  course  from  the  marriago 
of  JSneas  and  Dido. 

110  J$ed  fatis  incerta  feror,  8ic 
^^I  am  rendered  quite  uncertain 
by  the  fiites  whether,"  &c.  /n- 
^erta  fatis  must  be  joined  in  con^ 
6truiC^n,  fatis  being  here  equiva- 
lent to  de  fatis. 

114  Perge,  sequar.  "Do  thou 
proceed,  I'wili follow;"  i.e.,  make 
a  beginning;  I  will  follow  up 
what  thou  hast  begun. 

116  Qw>d  tnstat.  "Our  pre* 
sent  business." 

116  Adverte.  "Mark  (care- 
fully)." Supply  animum.  Li-, 
terally,  ^'tum  thy  mind  to 
this." 

118  Ubi  primes  orastinus,  &c. 
"When  to-morrow*s  sun  shall 
have  brought  forth  its  first  riuings 
(from  the  deep)."  The  poets 
used  to  conedder  the  light  as  sunk 
in  the  ocean  every  evening,  and 
brought  forth  from  it  every  morn- 
ing by  the  returning  sun. 

119  TUan,    kecQ«^.iv%  \a  ^^ca 
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His  ego  Bigrantem  commixta  grandine  nimbum,  1 20 

Dum  trepidant  alee,  saltusque  indagine  cingunt, 
Desuper  infundam,  et  tonitru  coelum  omne  ciebo. 
Diffugient  comites,  et  nocte  tegentur  opaca: 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem 
Deyenient.     Adero,  et,  tua  si  mihi  certa  Yoluntas,        125 
Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo. 
Hie  HymensBUS  erit.     Non  adrersata,  petenti 
Annul t,  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis. 

Oceanum  interea  surgens  Aurora  relinquit: 
It  portis,  jubare  exorto,  delecta  juventus:  130 

Retia  rara,  plagae,  lata  venabula  ferro, 


fable,  the  sun  was  the  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans, 
and,  of  course,  a  Titan  himself. 
This  legend  was  earlier  than  the 
one  which  made  the  sun  and  moon 
(Phoebus  and  Diana)  the  offspring 
of  Latona  and  Jove. 

121  Dum  trepidant  oUb,  &c. 
"  While  the  bright-hued  plumage 
flutters  in  the  wind,  and  (the 
hunters)  are  surrounding  the 
thickets  with  their  toils.**  In 
hunting  it  was  usual  to  extend 
nets  in  a  curved  line  of  consider- 
able length,  so  as  in  part  to  sur- 
round a  space,  into  which  the 
beasts  of  chase,  such  as  the  hare, 
the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and 
the  bear,  were  driven  through 
the  opening  left  on  one  side. 
This  range  of  nets  was  flanked 
by  cords,  to  which  feathers,  dyed 
scarlet,  and  other  bright  colours, 
were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flut- 
ter in  the  wind.  These  feathers 
were  termed  oUb,  The  hunters 
then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs, 
dislodged  the  animals  from  their 
coverts,  and,  by  shouts  and  bark- 
ing, drove  them  first  within  the 
fomidoy  as  the  apparatus  of 
strings  and  feathers  was  called, 
And'  then,  as  they  were  scared 


with  this  appearance,  within  the 
circuit  of  the  nets.  Commenta- 
tors generally  translate  aks  in 
the  text  by  **  mounted  hunters," 
which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  passage. 

125  Adero.  "  I  will  be  there ;" 
t. «.,  as  Juno  Pronuba,  or  the 
goddess  who  presides  over  mar- 
riage. 

Et  tua  >t  mihiy  *&c.  *'And 
provided  I  have  thy  sure  assent  ** 

126  Connubio  jungam  stabilif 
&c.     Repeated  from  i.  73. 

12T  Hie Hymenaus erit,  "The 
god  of  marriage  shall  be  here." 

128  Atque  dolis  risit  repertis. 
''And  smiled  at  the  detected 
fraud."  •  We  have  regarded  dolis 
here  as  the  dative.  Wunderlich, 
however,  prefers  the  ablative  ab- 
solute. 

130  Jubare  exorto.  "At  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun."  More 
Uterally,  "the  light,  or  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  having  arisen.*' 
Supply  solis  aiter  jubare. 

131  Retia  rara,  &c.  "(Forth, 
too,  go)  the  fine  nets,**  &c. 

Plaga,  "The  toils."  The  larger 
kind  of  nets,  for  the  greater  beasts 
of  prey. 

Lato  venabula  ferro.    Hunt- 
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Massjlique  ruunt  equites,  et  odora  canum  vis. 

Reginam,  thalamo  cunctantem,  ad  limina  primi 

Poenorum  exspectant;  ostroque  insignis  et  auro 

Stat  sonipes,  ac  frena  ferox  spumantia  mandit.  135 

Tandem  progreditur,  magna  stipante  caterra, 

8idoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo: 

Cui  pbaretra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 

Aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula  vestem. 

Nee  non  et  Phrygii  comites,  et  lastus  lulus,  140 

Incedunt.     Ipse  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes 

Infert  se  socium  ^neas,  atque  agmina  jungit: 

Qualis,  ubi  hibemam  Lyciam  Xanthique  fluenta 

Deserit,  ac  Delum  maternam  inyisit,  Apollo, 

Instauratque  choros,  mixtique  altaria  circum  145 


ing-spears,     with     broad     iron 
heads. 

132  Mastyli,  The  name  of  a 
particular  nation  in  Africa,  is 
here  put  for  the  Africans  collec- 
tively. 

Odora  canum  vis.  \^A.  pack  of 
quick-scented  hounds.'*  Lite- 
rally, "a  quick-scented  power  of 
dogs.'*  The  expression  canum 
via  is  modelled  after  Homeric 
usage,  as  seen  in  the  phrase  filij 
Ilpca/ioto,  &c 

133  Cunctantem*  A  fine  touch 
of  nature.  Never  satisfied  with 
her  personal  appearance,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  toilet  are  begun 
and  ended  again  and  again. 

137  Sidoniam  picto  chlamffdem, 
&c  '*  Attired  in  a  Sidonian 
chlamys,  with  embroidered  bor- 
der;" ».  e.,  in  a  purple  chlamys, 
&C.  The  chlamys,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  (note  on  iiL 
484),  was  not  only  a  military,  but 
a  hunting  dress,  or  scarf. 

138  Chii  pharetra.  "  Her  qui- 
ver." Supply  est.  Cui  begin- 
ning the  clause  is  here  equivalent 
toei;  literally,  'Hhe  quiver  toher.** 


Crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 
''  Her  tresses  are  tied  up  into  a 
knot  with  gold;"  «. «.,  are  secured 
by  a  golden  ornament. 

139  Aurea  subnectit,  &c.  '^A 
golden  clasp  fastens  her  piirple 
jrobe  beneath  the  bosom;"  t. «., 
at  the  waist,  and  connected  with 
a  zone  or  girdle.    . 

143  Hibemam  Lyeiam,  Apollo 
was  fabled  to  spend  six  months 
of  the  year  at  Patara  in  Lycia, 
where  he  had  a  temple  and  ora- 
cle, and  six  in  Delos,  his  natal 
island.  The  six  months  which 
he  spent  in  Lycia  were  winter 
months,  and  hence  the  expression 
"wintery  Lycia'*  in  the  text, 
equivalent  to  ''Lycia,  his  winter 
abode." 

Xanthique  Jtuenla,  The  Xan- 
thus  was  a  Lycian  stream,  near 
which  stood  the  city  of  Patara. 

145  Instauratque  choros,  ''And 
renews  the  dances.*'  The  poet 
makes  the  god  do  here  what  was 
properly  the  office  of  his  priests 
and  votaries. 

Mixtique  altaria  circum,  &c. 
"WhUe  both  the  Cretans,  and 
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Cretesque  Dryopesque  frejnunt,  pictique  Agathyrsi; 

Ipse  jugis  Cjmthi  graditur,  moUique  fluentem 

Fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  emto  : 

Tela  sonant  humeris.     Hand  illo  segnior  ibat 

^neas;  tantum  egregio  decus.  enitet  ore.  150 

Postquam  altos  yentum  in  montes,  atque  inyia  lustra, 

Ecce!  ferse,  saxi  dejectee  yertice,  caprss 

Decurrere  jugis;  alia  de  parte. patentes 

Transmittunt  cursu  campos  atque  agmina  ccn^i 


Dryopes,  and  painted  Agathyrai, 
intermingled!  together  around  his 
altars,  raise  the  loud  cry  of  joy." 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  he 
a  figurative  allusion  to  the  con- 
course of  people  from  different 
countries,  who  welcomed  the  deity 
on  his  arrival.  Nohden,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  we  have  here 
the  names  of  three  orders  of 
priests  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious rites  at  Delos,  names  bor- 
rowed from  mythological  times. 
The  Agathyrsi,  at  all.  events,  re- 
mind us  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  •  their  ofierings  conv^ed  to 
Delos  from  the  remote  north. 
But,  whoever  are  here  meant, 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  they  are 
■  represented  as  dancing  with  song 
around  the  altar,  and  thus  per- 
forming what  was  denominated 

146  Pictique  Agathyrsi,  Mela 
speaks  of  this  nation's  having  a 
custom  of  painting  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  marks  that  could 
not  be  obliterated:  ^* Agathyrsi 
ora  artusqtte  pingunty  ••.... 
fiisdem  omnes  notis  et  sie  tU  ab' 
bii  neqwantr  (ii.  1,  2,  86.) 

J  47  Ipse  jugis  Cgnthi,  Sec. 
''"Sie  himself  moves  majestic 
along  the  mountain-tops  of  Cyn- 
thus.'*  A  noble  image.  While 
his  YOtaries  are  employed  at  the 


base  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
tempile  was  situated,  in  singing 
his  praises,  the  god  is  moving 
majestic  along  the  lofty  summits, 
a  laurel  crown  on  his.  brow,  his 
hair  decorated  with  gold,  and  the 
quiver,  with  its  feaiful  contents, 
rattling  on  his  shoulders. 

Cynthi.  Consult  note  on  i. 
498. 

MolHqueJtueniem,  &c.  ^'And, 
adjusting  his  flowing  hair,  crowns 
it  with  a  soft  and  leafy  bongh, 
and  clasps' it  round  with  gold." 
Literally,  ^'presses  it  with  the 
soft  leaf;"  i.  «.,  with  a  crown  of 
bay,  his  favourite  tree. 

148  Implicat  auro.  The  hair 
was  drawn  up  all  around  tne 
head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  or 
Kpa>$v\6Sf  which  was  secured  by 
a  golden  ornament. 

\h}  Postquam  ventum,  ^^ After 
they  had  come,**  Full  form, 
postquam  vetUum  est  ab  ilfis. 

152  Ecce  I  feray  saxi,  &c. 
^^  Lo !  the  wild  goats,  dislodged 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  ran 
down  the  ridges."  Heyne  makes 
d^^c/49  equivalent'  here  to  qwB  se 
dejeceranty  '^having leaped  down." 
We  have  preferred  the  explana- 
tion of  Wunderlieh. 

1 54  Tremsmiiiuni  eampos.  This, 
when  resolved,  becomes  mUtunit 
se  trans  compos*  -     ' 
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Pulverulenta  fiiga  glomerant,  montesque  relinquunt.    155 

At  puer  Ascanius  inediis  iii  rallibus  acri 

Gaudet  equo;  jatnqae  hos  cursu,  jam  prseterit  illos, 

Spamantemque  daripecora  inter  inertia  YOtis 

Optat  aprum,  aut  fulrum  descendere  monte  leonem. 

Interea  magno  midceri  murmure  coelum  '  160 

Incipit.     Insequitur  oommixta  grandine  nimbus. 
Et  Tjrii  comites  passim,  let  Trojana  juventus, 
Dardaniusque  n^os  Yeneris,  diyersa  per  agro9 
Tecta  metu  petiere.     Ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem  165 

Deveniunt.     Prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuba  Juno 
Dant  signum:  fulsere  igiies,  et  conscius  sether 
Connubiis;  summoque  ulularunt  yertice  Nymphse. 
Ilie  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fiiit:  neque  enim  specie  famave  moyetur,  170 

Nee  jam  furtiyum  Dido  meditatur  amorem: 


l56  At  puer  Ascanius.  The 
exchaasge  had  i^in  been  made 
between  Cupid  knd  Ascanius,  and 
the  latter  was  now  once  more  with 
his  sire. 

162  Tyrii  comites,  «  The  Ty- 
rma  ret|nue  ;'*  «.  e.,  the  Cartha- 
ginian attentats  of  Dido« 

166  2>/^u^.  Earth  ishereperson- 
lfi6d,  as  one  of  the  deities  presiding 
over  marriage.  '^This  consumma- 
tion of  the  unhappy  queen's  love," 
renuirks  Symmons,  "  is  related  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  poetry.  The  nup- 
tial goddess,  Juno,  presides  over 
the  scene:  earth  and  air  give 
ominous  presage  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences :  the  hymeneal  torches 
are  supplied  by  lightning;  and 
the  nuptial  song  is  formed  by 
sounds  of  ghostly  lamentation,  and 
the  bowlings  of  the  Oreades,  or 
mountain  njmphs.  The  peculiar 
modesty  of  the  passage  has  fre- 
quently been  made  the  subject  of 
praise.*' 


167  I>ani  sipnum,  A  slighf 
tremour  of  the  earth  ensues. 

El  conscifis  csther  connuhOs. 
'^And  the  sky  was  a  witness  to 
their  nuptials."  This  is  merely 
an  enlargement  oh  what  imme- 
diately precedes.  The  flashing 
lightning  reveals  their  guilt  to 
the  skies.  >      - 

106  Nympha.  The  mountain 
nymphs,  or  Oreades. 

1 69  Tile  dies  primus,  &c. 
^'  That  day  first  was  the  cause  of 
death,  and  that  first  of  (all)  her 
woes. "  The  more  ordinary  form 
of  expression  would  have  been, 
prima  causa,  or  primum~  fait 
causa, 

171  Meditatur  here  does  not 
refer  to  the  mere  reflecting  upon 
a  matter,  but  to  the  clothing  of  it 
with  reality.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Heusinger  (ad  de. 
Off.  i.  40,  9)1  "Meditan  non 
est  tantum  seeum  attentius  oogi' 
tare,  verum   eHam  exercere,'  et 
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Conjugium  vocat;  hoc  prsetexit  nomine  culpam. 

Extempio  Libjae  magnas  it  Fama  per  urbes; 
Fania,  malum,  quo  non  aliud  relocius  ullum: 
Mobilitate  riget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo.  17^ 

Parra  metu  primo;  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 
Illam  Terra  parens,  iri  irritata  deorum, 
Extremam,  ut  perbibent,  Coeo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit,  pedibus  celerem,  et  pemicibus  alis.  180 

MoDstrum  horrendum,  ingens ;  cui,  quot  sunt  corpore  pluma, 
Tot  yigiles  oculi  subter,  mirabile  dictu, 
Tot  linguse,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures. 
Nocte  Tolat  coeli  medio  terrseque,  per  umbram. 


ad  quamcunque  rem  se  prapo' 
rare?'* 

172  Prattexit,  '^  She  seeks  to 
cover."  The  more  usual  con- 
struction would  be,  pratexit  hoc 
nomen  culpa,  ^'  she  spreads  this 
name  as  a  covering  for  her  fault ;" 
more  literally,  *^  she  weaves  this 
name  in  front  of  her  fault  (as  a 
covering  or  screen)." 

176  Parva  metu  primo,  "Small 
at  first  through  fear;"  i.e.,  her 
first  steps  are  timid,  owing  to  the 
secresy  with  which,  to  avoid  de- 
tection, slanders  are  first  propa- 
gated. 

177  Ingrediturque  solo,  "And 
stalks  upon  the  ground."  Virgil 
gets  the  hint  of  Ms  phantom  from 
the  Eris  of  Homer,  and  both  this 
and  the  previous  line  are  directly 
imitated  from  the  Greek  poet. 
(//.  iv.  442, 9eq,) 

178  Ir&  irritata  deorum,  "In- 
censed at  the  anger  of  the  gods ;" 
t.  «.,  at  the  angry  pimishment  in- 
flicted by  the  gods  on  her  giant 
offspring. 

179  Extremam,  ut  perhiberU, 
&c.  "  The  youngest  sister,  -  as 
they  say,  to  Coeus  and  Encela- 


dus."  These  are  two  of  the 
giants,  or  sons  of  Earth ;  and 
Fame,  from  the  gigantic  size  to 
which  she  ultimately  attains,  is 
made  their  sister.  Ccsus  is 
ranked  by  Apollodorus  (i.  1,  3) 
among  the  Titans.  The  Giants 
warred  against  Jupiter,  the  Ti- 
tans against  Satunu 

1 81  Cui,  quot  sunt  corpore,  &c. 
"  To  whom,  as  many  feathers  as 
there  are  upon  her  body,  so  many 
sleepless  eyes  are  there  beneath," 
&c. ;  t.^.,  eyes  under  the  fea- 
thers ;  hence  the  poet  adds  mtVo- 
bile  dictu.  The  body  of  Rumour 
is  covered  with  feathers,  because, 
as  La  Cerda  rather  quaintly  re- 
marks, "  Quisque,  quum  rem  en- 
untiat,  suam  addit  plumam,  fo' 
dens,  quantum  in  se  est,  celerio- 
rem  famam,^*  The  eyes  are 
placed  under  the  plumage,  be- 
cause, as  Servius  explains  it, 
while  Rumour  sees  all  things  she 
is  seen  by  no  one  ;  "  quum  ipsa 
omnia  videat,  videeUur  a  nemine,** 
alluding,  of  course,  to  the  inci- 
pient stages. 

184  Nocte  volai,  &e.    Rumour 
flies  by  night,  that  is,  amid  dark- 
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Stridens,  nee  dulci  deelinat  lumina  somno:  185 

Luce  sedet  custos  aut  summi  culmine  tecti, 

Turribus  aut  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbes; 

Tarn  ficti  prayique  tenax,  quam  nuntia  yeri. 

Haec  turn  multiplici  populos  sermone  replebat 

Gaudens,  et  pariter  i^cta  atque  infecta  canebat:  190 

Yenisse  ^nean,  Txojano  a  sanguine  cretum, 

Cui  se  pulcbra  viro  dignetur  jungere  Dido ; 

Nunc  biemem  inter  se  luxu,  quam  longa,  fovere, 

Regnorum  immemores,  turpique  cupidine  captos. 

Hsec  passim  dea  fcedar  yirum  diffundit  in  ora.  195 

Protenus  ad  regem  cursus  detorquet  larban, 


ness  and  obscurity,  and  nought 
is  heard  but  the  rushing  sound 
of  her  pinions,  because  incipient 
slander  is  stealthy  and  cautious, 
and  the  only  indications  of  its 
presence  are  the  buzzing  and 
whispering  tongues  of  men. 

186  Ltice  sedet  ctistos,  &c, 
'*By  day  she  sits  as  a  spy." 
When  slanders  have  gained  a 
certain  degree  of  ascendency,  then 
Rumour  shows  herself  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  and  sits  down  before 
the  eyes  of  all.  But  she  sits  as  a 
spy,  on  lofty  places  of  observa- 
tion, searching  for  new- materials 
of  detraction,  and  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  families,      x 

188  Tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax ^ 
&c.  Rumour  clings  to  what  she 
has  once  propagated,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false.  Compare  the 
explanation  of  La  Cerda :  ^^Hceret 
enimFama  his,  qius  semel  dixit, 
eague  evvJgat  tenatnler,  modo 
ficta,  prava,  aitt  vera  sint"  "This 
personification  of  Rumour  has 
often  been  censured,"  remarks 
Symmons,  ^'as  extended  to  too 
great  a  length;  and  perhaps, 
though  in  the  original  the  de- 
scription   occupies    only    fifteen 


verses,  we  might  wish  that  it  had 
been  somewhat  shorter.  But  the 
part  assigned  to  the  monster  is 
important,  and  the  poetry  in  which 
she  is  represented  is  so  admirable, 
that  he  must  be  an  unrelenting 
critic  indeed,  who,  as  he  reads, 
can  consent  to  blot  out  a  single 
line  of  it." 

190  Facta  atque  infecta  cane- 
hat.  ^^  Kept  telling  alike  of  facts 
and  fictions."  Literally,  "of 
things  done  and  not  done." 

193  Nunc  hiemem  inter,  &c. 
"  That  they  are  now  passing  the 
winter,  as  long  alt  it  may  last," 
&c.  With  qtuim  Un^a  supply  sit. 
It  was  now  only  the  commence- 
ment of  winter ;  but  Rumour, 
with  her  thousand  tongues,  exag- 
gerates everything,  and  makes  it 
the  intention  of  the  guilty  pair  to 
spend  the  whole  winter  thus. 

Fovere.  The  expression  hie- 
mem  fovere  is  elegantly  used  for 
hiemale  tempus  luxui  dare, 

196/ar6an.  Virgil,  following, 
probably,  the  fabulous  narrative 
of  some  Alexandrean  poet,  makes 
larbas  to  have  reigned  in  the  Nn- 
midian  territory,  and  to  have  in- 
troduced into  nis  dominions  the 
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Incenditque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggerat  iras. 

Hie,  Hammone  satus,  rapta  Garamantide  Njmpba, 
Templa  Jovi  centum  latis  immania  regnis, 
Centum  aras  posuit;  yigilemque  sacrayerat  ignem,       200 
Excubias  divum  aetemas;  pecudumque  cruore 
Pingue  solum,  et  yaiiis  florentia  limina  sertis. 
Isque,  amens  janimi,  et  rumore  accensus  amaro, 
Dicitur,  ante  arafi,  media  inter  numina  diyum, 
Multa  Joyem  Btonibus  supplex  or^se  supinis:  205 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  cm  nunc  Maurusia  pictis 
Gens  epulata.toris  Leneeum  libat  honorem, 
Aspicis  h»c?  an  te,  genitor,  quum  fiilmina  torques, 
Nequidquam  horremus?  csecique  in  nubibus  igncs 
Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  miscent?  210 


rites  and  worship  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  his  sire,  from  the  Oracle  of 
Ammon  in  the  O^is. 

200  Fosuit,  "Had  reared." 
The  aorist,  to  be  rendered  in  our 
idiom  by  a  pluperfect. 

V^Uem  ignem,  "  The  ever- 
wakeful  fire."  This  was  in  imi- 
tation of  the  custom  that  pre- 
vailed in  th^  temple  of  Ammon  in 
the  Oasis,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,  a  consecrated  lamp  was 
eo^tinuaUy  burning  (Xvxvos  cur- 
ttaros. — PltU.  Orac,  Defect,  sub 
imt.y 

'  201  EMubia^  div4m  atemas, 
5' The  eternal  watches  of  the 
gods;"  t. e.^  in  honour  of  the 
goda.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  fire 
or  light  kept  alive  by  a  wakeful 
^esihood. 

.  Feoudumque crtiore,  &.e,  "And 
ground  fattened  by  the  blood  of 
▼ictinis,"  &C.  Construe  jo/uro  as 
ihe  accusative*  depending,  like 
pgnem,  ouisaoraverat,      Bo  also 

.( ;si04  Media  inter  numinadiv^m, 
f^Amid-  tbo  yery  statues  of  the 


gods."  Equivalent  to  medios  in- 
ter divos. 

205.  Multa.  "  Earnestly  ;"  as 
the  Greek  TroXXd. 

Mambus  supinis,  '*  With  up- 
turned hands;"  Le.,  with  the 
palms  of  his  h^ds  turned  up- 
ward.    See  i.  93. 

206  Maurusia  ffens.  Another 
name  for  the  Mauri,  or  ancient 
Moorish  race. 

207  Ejndata,  Taken  as  the 
aorist  particijde,  and  denoting 
what  is  habitual  or  customary. 
Hence  its  meaning  here,  as  a  pre- 
sent; "a  nation  that  feast  on 
embroider^  couches*"  ,, 

LencBum  honorem,  Bacchus 
was  called  Lenaus  (^OAifvaMs)i  or 
"the  god  of  the  wine-press,"  from 
\rjv6s,  "a  wine-press;"  ithis ma- 
chine being  sacred  to  him*  As 
regards  tho  foree  of  Aonor^m,  con- 
sult note  on  i.  736. 

208  Hao.  Referring  to  the 
coiiduct  of  .^^eaa  and  Dido,  and 
his  own  slighted  love. 

209  Ccedqueinmiibue,  "Mov- 
ing blindly  amid  theclouds.' 
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Femina,  qusB  nostris  errans.  in  finibiis  urbem 

Exiguam  pretio  posuit,  cui  litu6  arandum, 

Cuique  loci  leges  dedimus,  connubia  nostra 

Repulit,  ac  dominum  iBnean  in  regna  cecepit. 

£t  nunc  ille  Paris,  cum  semiyiro  comitatu,  215 

Mseonia  mentum  mitra,  crinemque  madentem, 

Subnixus,  rapto  potitut;  nos  ibunera  templie 

Quippe  tuis  ferimus,  iamamque  fovemus  inanem. 

Talibus  orantem  dictis,  arasque  tenentem, 
Audiit  omnipotens,  oculosque  ad  moBnia  torsit  220 

Regia,  et  oblitos  famte  melioris  amantes. 
Turn  sic  Mercurium  alloquitur,  ac  talia  mandat: 
Vade  age,  nate,  voca  Zephjrros,  et  labere  pennis; 
Dardaniumque  ducem,  Tjria  Carthagine  qui  nunc 
Exspectat,  fatisque  datas  non  respicit  urbes,  225 

Alloquere,  et  celeres  defer  mea  dicta  per  auras. 


211  Urbem  exiffttam^  &c. 
"  Hath  built  a  paltry  city,  for  a 
(stipulated^  price  ;*'  u  e,,  hath 
paid  a  price  for  permission  to 
erect  it.     Consult  note  on  i.  367. 

212  Liiits  arandum,  "X  tract 
of  shore  to  be  cultivated.*^  The 
immediate  territory  of  Carthage 
lay  along  the  coast. 

213  Loci  leges,  "  Jurisdiction 
over  the  district ;"  t.  e.,  over  the 
portion  of  coast  thus  granted  to 
her. 

215  Et  nunc  iUe  PariSy  &c 
^'And  now  this  Paris,  with  his 
effeminate  train."  The  name 
Paris  is  here  employed  as  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  unmanly 
and  womanish.  And  again,  as  the 
first  Paris  robbed  Menelaus  of 
the  partner  of  his  bosom,  so  this 
second  Paris  has  deprived  larbas 
of  her  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
have  made  his  own. 

216  MigoniA  mentum  mitrd, 
&c.  ''  Bound  beneath  his  chin 
with  a  Lydian  cap,  and  as  to  his 


hair,  moist  (with  perfumes),  en- 
joys the  prize  that  has  been 
wrested  from  me."  By  the  **  Ly- 
dian" is  here  meant  in  reality  the 
Phrygian  cap,  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  fastened  under  the 
chin  with  lappets.  It  is  not,  aa 
some  think,  a  female  head-dress 
worn  by  a  man,  but  a  part  of  the 
male  Phrygian  attire.  larbas  re- 
gards it  as  a  piece  of  gross  effe- 
minacy to  wear  such  a  cap,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  female  cover- 
ing for  the  head. 

219  Arasgue  tenentem,  "And 
holding  the  altars;"  Le,,  one  of 
the  horns,  or  comers  of  the  altar, 
as  was  usual  with  suppliants. 

222  Alloquitur,     Last  syllable 
lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  ceesura. 

223  Vade  age,  &c.     <<Come, 


»f 


go.  my  son."    (As  the  Homeric 
(iaa-K  Wt,) 

225  Urbes,     Alluding  to  La- 
vinium,  and  remotely  to  Borne. 

226  Celeres  auras.    "  The  swift 
air."    Alluding  to  the  swiftness 
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Non  ilium  nobis  genetrix  pulcherrima  talem 

Promisit,  Graiumque  ideo  bis  vindicat  armis; 

Sed  fore,  qui,  grayidam  imperils,  belloque  frementem, 

Italiam  regeret,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri  230 

Proderet,  ac  totum  sub  leges  mitteret  orbem. 

Si  nulla  accendit  tantarum  gloria  rerum. 

Nee  super  ipse  sua  molitur  laude  laborem; 

Ascanione  pater  Romanas  inyidet  arces? 

Quid  struit?  aut  qu^  spe,  inimic^  in  gente,  moratur,    235 

Nee  prolem  Ausoniam,  et  Lavinia  respicit  arva? 

Naviget!     Hsec  summa  est;  hie  nostri  nuntius  esto. 

Dixerat.     Ille  patris  magni  parere  parabat 
Imperio ;  et  primum  pedibus  talaria  nectit 


of  the  "breezes  that  would  bear 
Mercury  on  his  way. 

228  Ideo  bis  vindicate  "And, 
therefore,  twice  rescues  him." 
Observe  the  use  of  the  present 
where  we  would  expect  a  past 
tense.  This  is  done  either  to 
bring  the  action  more  before  the 
eyes,  or  else  because  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  are  still  fresh 
and  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Venus  had  twice  saved 
her  son  from  impending  death : 
once  in  the  combat  with  Diomede, 
when  he  was  struck  to  the  ground 
by  the  blow  of  a  vast  stone,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  slain 
had  not  Venus  enveloped  him  in 
a  cloud  and  borne  him  away  (//. 
V.  315) ;  and  a  second  time,  when, 
under  her  protection,  he  escaped 
unharmed  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  from  the  very  midst  of 
the  Greeks. 

229  Gravidamimperiis,  "Prfeg- 
nant  with  the  empire  of  the 
world. "  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural:  ^* Imperio  quo  ierrarum 
orbem  amplexura  erat  RomaJ*^ 

231  Proderet,  Should  show  by 
his  prowess  that  lie  was  a  true 


descendant  of  Teucer,  abd  at  the 
same  time  reflect  credit  on  his 
progenitors. 

233  Labores  moliri  is  equiva- 
lent, generally  speaking,  to  /a- 
bores  suscipere, 

235  Spe,  One  of  the  short 
component  vowels  is  elided,  and 
then  the  remaining  one  is  length- 
ened by  the  arsis;  so  that,  ap- 
parently, no  elision  takes  place. 
(Consult  Anthonys  Latin  Prosody y 
p.  110.) 

IntmicA  in  gertte.  Said  in  an- 
ticipation, and  with  prophetic  al- 
lusion to  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage. 

237  H*BC  summa,  &c.  "  This 
is  the  sum  (of  what  we  enjoin)  ; 
in  this  be  thou  a  messenger  from 
us."  Nostri  is  the  genitive  plu- 
ral. The  expression  nostri  nun- 
tius  is  equivalent,  as  Wagner  re- 
marks, to  '^  qui  nuntius  a  nobis 
mittitur,^*  Virgil  is  fond  of  thus 
joining  a  substantive  with  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  ; 
as,  solatia  n4)stri  (jEn,  vm,  514) ; 
potentia  nostri  (x,  72). 

239  Talaria  aurea^  **The 
golden  sandalEk'^     These,  as  is 
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Aurea,  qusB  sublimem  alls,  sire  aequora  supra, 
Seu  terrain,  rapid o  pariter  cum  flamine  portant. 
Turn  yirgam  capit;  hac  animas  ille  eyocat  Oreo 
Fallen tes,  alias  sub  Tartara  tristia  mittit; 
Dat  somnos  adimitque,  et  lumina  morte  resignat: 
lila  fretus  agit  yentos,  et  turbida  tranat 
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245 


mentioned  immediately  after,  were 
vonged, 

240  Alis,     «  By  their  wings." 

242  rtrgam,  "His  wand." 
This  was  the  caduceus.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  with  wings, 
sometimes  not. 

Animas  ille  evocat  Oreo.  Mer- 
cury, with  his  caduceus,  summons 
the  souls  of  the  departed  from 
Orcus,  or  the  lower  world,  as  in 
the  case  of  Protesilaus,  for  ex- 
ample, who  obtained  permission 
from  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  visit 
for  a  short  period  the  regions  of 
light.  Hence,  Hyginus  says  of 
him,  ^^a  Mercurio  reductus^^*  scil. 
in  lumen, 

243  Mittit.  "He  escorts." 
Compare  the  Greek  form  of  ex- 
pression, ras  ^x^^  Tre/LiTTft. 

244  Dtit  somnos  adimitque.  An 
imitation  of  Homer.  (Odyss.  xxiv. 
8,  seq.) 


Sxv  Sfifiara  BiXyu 
€*,  rovs  B*  avT€  Koi  vtt- 


pcaovras  tytipei, 

Et  lumina  morte  resigruit, 
"And  unseals  the  eyes  from 
death  ;"  t.  e,,  breaks  from  off  the 
eyes  the  seal  that  death  ia  setting 
there  ;  or,  in  other  words,  restores 
to  life  those  who  are  on  the  point 
of  death.  The  common  transla- 
tion of  this  clause,  "closes  the 
eyes  in  death,"  has  nothing  to 
authorize  it.  The  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  resignare  is  "to  open" 
(litezally,  "to  unseal"),  and  we 


have  merely  to  choose  between 
two  differenf  modes  of  adapting 
this  meaning  to  the  passage  under 
consideration.  One  mode  is  that 
of  Forcellini  and  Heyne,  "re- 
laxes the  eyes  in  death;"  i,e.j 
cayses  the  eye  to  lose  its  lustre, 
and  grow  dim  and  powerless  as 
death  is  coming  on.  The  other 
is  that  of  Wagner,  which  we  have 
adopted  as  the  preferable  one.  It 
assigns  a  fifth  office  to  Mercury, 
that  of  recalling  to  life  those  who 
are  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  "  revocatum  a 
morte  Dareta^^"*  in  the  fifth  book 
(line  476),  where  Dares  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  having  already 
died,  but  as  having  been  saved 
from  death  when  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing.  As  re- 
gards the  force  of  the  ablative 
wior/e,  "  from  death,"  it  will  be 
found  supported  by  the  following 
passages,  among  many  others  that 
might  be  cited  :  "  Urbe  reportat^* 
(Georg.  i,  275);  "a««  revoca' 
veris**  (Georg.  iv.  88);  ^*pelago  et 
Jkmimis  restaniia**  {Mn,  i.  67d)  ; 
^'Acheronte  remissos^*  (JEn,  v. 
99);  "rejhiit  campis''  {jEn,  ix. 
32) ;  ^^  galea  clypeoque  resultanV* 
(^n,  X.  330),  &c.  Symmons 
adopts  the  idea  of  Wagner,  in  his 
metrical  version:  "And  vindicates 
from  death  the  rigid  eye."  The 
same  sense  is  also  followed  by 
Voss :  "  Und  vom  Tod'  auch  die 
Aiigen  entsiegdt." 
245  Jlld  fretus,  &c     "  Trust- 
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Nubila.    Jamque  Tolans  apicem  et  latent  ardua  cemit 

Atlantis  duri,  coelum  qui  yertice  fulcit; 

Atlantis,  cinctuni^assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 

Pinifenim  caput  et  yento  pulsatur  et  imbri; 

Nix  bumeros  infusa  tegit;  tiim  flumina  mento  250 

Prsecipitant  senis,  et  glacie  riget.bornda  barba. 

Hie  primum  paribus  nitens  CjUenius  alis 

Constitit;  hinc  toto  prseceps  se  corpore  ad  undas 

Misit,  ayi  similis,  quaa  circum  litora,  circum 

Piscosos  scopulos,  bumilis  volat  sequora  ju^ta.  255 

Haud  aliter  terras  inter  coelumque  yolabat, 


ing  to  ilus,  he  drives  onward  die 
winds  and  breasts  the  troubled 
clouds.*'  Literally,  **  and  swims 
across,'*  or  "over."  Mercury, 
passing  through  the  sea  of  clouds, 
is  compared  to  a  swimmer  breast- 
ing the  waves. 

247  Caelum  qui  veriiee  ftihU, 
"  Who  supports  the  heavens  with 
his  head.**  "Our  poet,"  observes 
Valpy,  *'  represents  Atlas  in  an- 
other passage  as  one  ^  atherios 
humero  qui  susHnei  orbes*  {JEn^ 
viiL  137);  fmd  Ovid,  as  ^{Btheriutn 
qui  feri  oervicUms  axenC  {Met. 
vu  17d).  In  the  attitude  which 
acci^it  statuaries  gave  him,  he 
appears  to  sustain  the  globe  at 
once  by  his  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders." 

248  Qui  jiniferam  caput.  Ac- 
cording to  modem  and  more  ac- 
curate accounts,  the  summits  of 
Atlas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mo- 
rocco, under  the  latitude  of  32^, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
We  must  understand  ^^ jpin\ferum_ 
capuiy*''  therefore,  as  a  mere  poe- 
ti^  image.  The  sides  of  Atlas, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  Virgil 
covers  with  a  mantle  of  snow, 
abound  with  forests,  except  that 
which  &oes  the  Atlantic     Here 


the  aspect  of   the  mountain  is 
bleak  and  cold. 

251  Senis,  Alluding  to  the 
fable  of  Atlas  haying  been  changed 
into  a  mountain  from  the  human 
shape. 

252  Cylleniut*  Mercury  was 
called  "  Cyllenius,"  from  Mount 
Cyllene  iii  Arcadia,  on  which  he 
was  bom. 

Paribus  nitens  alis,  *^  Poising 
himself  on  even  pinions.**  We 
have  adopted  here  the  version  of 
Trapp. 

254  Avi  similis.  This  bird  is 
named  by  Homer  Xcipof,  pro- 
bably a  species  of  seagull. 

256  Haud  aiiter^  .&c.  This 
line,  and  the  two  verses  that  fol- 
low, are  regarded  as  spurious  by 
some  of  the  best  critics.  The 
arguments  agaipst  their  authen- 
ticity are  as  follows :  1 .  The  257th 
verse  is  omitt^,  by  one  manu- 
script, the  2$8th  by  several.  In 
some  manuscripts,  again,  the 
258th  is  placed  before  the  257th« 
2.  The  words  ^^  terras  inter  ccb- 
lumque'**  do  no^  Apply  to  a  low 
flight,  as  Mercur7*s  now  was,  but 
to  a  high  one;  .and,  besides, 
Mercury*s  flight  was  between  the 
sky  and  sea,  not  between  sky  and 
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litus  arenosum  ac  libyse  yentosque  secabat 
Matemo  yeniens  ab  ayo  Cyllenia  proles, 
Ut  primum  alatis  tetigit  magalia  plantis, 
^nean  fundantem  arces,  ac  tecta  noyantem, 
Conspicit:  atque  illi  stellatus  iaspide  fulva 


260 


land.  If  the  latter  were  the  case, 
the  comparison  with  a  sea-bird 
would  by  no  means  hold  good. 
3.  The  258th  line  is  objectionable 
on  many  accounts.  In  the  first 
place,  if  veniens  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  the  assertion  is  of 
course  erroneous,  since  Mercury 
came  as  a  messenger  from  Jupi- 
ter, not  from  Atlas.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  veniens  stands  for  "  de- 
scending,*' or  "coming last  from," 
it  is  certainly  a  very  forced  mean- 
ing for  it  to  have.  Besides,  why 
thrust  in  any  mention  of,  or  al- 
lusion to  the  pedigree  of  Mer- 
cury ?  Nothing  could  be  more 
out  of  place  here.  4.  The  com- 
parison is  too  unimportant  a  one 
to  be  carried  on  through  so  many 
lines ;  and,  besides,  Virgil  only 
introduces  the  haitd  aliter  or  haud 
seous  clause  when  the  subject  is  a 
striking  and  marked  one.  5. 
Lines  256  and  257  end  with  a 
very  offensive  rhyme,  which  is 
anything  else  but  Virgilian.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions against  the  lines  under  con- 
mderation,  and  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  they  are  spu- 
rious. 

267  As  secabat  properly  applies 
to  ventos,  we  must  either  suppose 
a  zeugma  to  take  place,  or  under- 
stand some  verb  like  legehat,  "was 
skimming/'  to  govern  litus.  Both 
expedients  are  awkward. 

258  Matemo  ab  avo.  Atlas 
was  the  father  of  Maia,  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  and,  of  course,  the 
Biatenial  grandsire  of  the  latter. 


259  By  ma^o/ta  are  here  meant 
the  cabins  or  huts  of  the  African 
shepherds,  already  referred  to  in 
a  previous  book.  (Consult  note 
on  i.  421.)  These  had  been  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  buildings 
of  Carthage  {^^  magalia  qtton- 
rfaw,"  i.  421),  while  they  formed 
in  part  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
It  was  in  the  suburbs,  then,  that 
Mercury  alighted,  for  here  it 
would  be  most  likely  that  he 
would  find  ^neas  unaccompanied 
by  the  queen. 

260  Arces,  "Towers;"  t.  e,, 
along  the  ramparts,  as  well  as 
other  lofty  defences. 

Ac  tecta  novantem,  "And 
raising  new  dwellings ;"  t.  «., 
where  magalia  had  previously 
stood. 

261  Atque  illi  stellatus,  &c. 
"And  (what  was  even  still  worse), 
he  had  a  sword  studded  with  yel- 
low jasper,  while  a  cloak,  hang- 
ing down  from  his  shoulders, 
blazed  with  Tyrian  purple." 
Heyne  regards  atqus  in  this  pas- 
sage as  a  very  troublesome  intru- 
der, remarking,  "  Ut  saltern  atque 
abessetP*  This,  however,  is  a 
very  mistaken  view  of  the  matter. 
The  presence  of  atque  is  all- 
important  here,  and  a  very  em- 
phatic meaning  is  connected  with 
it.  It  denotes  the  wonder  and 
indignation  of  the  god  at  behold- 
ing ^neas,  not  only  busily  em- 
ployed in  rearing  a  city,  destined 
hereafter  to  prove  so  hostile  to 
his  own  posterity,  but  even  wear- 
ing openly  on  his  person  the  ^vfta 
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Ensis  erat,  Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  IsBna, 
Demissa  ex  humeris;  diyes  quae  munera  Dido 
Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discrei^erat  auro. 
Oontinuo  inyadit:  Tu  nunc  Carthaginis  alta; 
Fundamenta  locas,  pulchramque  uxorius  urbem 
Exstruis  ?  heu  regni  rerumque  oblite  tuarum ! 
Ipse  deum  tibi  me  claro  demittit  Olympo 
Regnator,  coBlum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet;  • 


265 


of  the  guilty  partner  of  his  love. 
Thus,  Wagner  remarks,  '^  Scili' 
eet  miratus  et  indignattts  hcBC  dona 
a  Didone  accepta  in  Mned  con^ 
spicii  Mercurius,*^  {Q^a8t,  Virg, 
XXXV.  22.) 

Siellattu.  The  hilt  and  sheath 
were  ornamented  with  jasper, 
which  flashed  in  the  sonlight,  the 
studs  resembling  so  many  stars. 

Icupide  fulva,  Jasper  is  com- 
monly of  a  green  colour.  Ser- 
vius,  however,  says  that  a  yellow 
species  was  also  found,  for  which 
he  cites  the  authority  of  Pliny;' 
but  no  such  statement  is  made 
by  the  latter  writer.  It  is  very 
probable  that  some  yellow  kind  of 
gem  is  meant  in  our  text,  to 
which  the  name  of  jasper  was 
loosely  applied.  '^Jameson,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Moore,  '^may  say  with 
truth,  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  particular  atone  denominated 
ja^er  by  the. ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to 
which  the  description  of  jasper 
could  be  applied;  but  in  this  case, 
as  in  others,  it  is  evident  that 
several  different  minerals  were 
comprehended  under  a  single 
name.*'  {Moore^s  Ano.  Minero' 
loffSf,  p.  164.) 

262  Lisna.  This  is  the  same 
word  with  the  Greek  ;(Xatya,  and 
is  radically  connected  witii  X^x>^* 
lana,  or  "wool"  It  signifies, 
jtfoperly,   a  woollen   cloak,  the 


cloth  of  which  was  twice  the 
ordinary  thickness,  shaggy  upon 
both  sides,  and  worn  over  the 
pallium,  or  toga,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  Here,  however,  with- 
out losing  its  general  force,  it 
means  one  of  a  more  ornamental 
nature  than  ordinary. 

264  Ei  tenui  telas,  &c.  <<And 
had  worked  the  warp  with  a 
thread  of  gold."  By  telas  are 
here  meant  the  stamina,  or  warp. 
The  Uena,  being  a  winter  gar- 
ment, suited  the  season.  Its 
purple  colour,  and  the  golden 
thr^ids  interwoven  with  the  warp, 
befitted  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

265  Continuo  invadit.  **He 
straightway  accosts  him.'*  Lite- 
rally, '' attacks  him;**  t.^.,  in 
words. 

Nunc.  Emphatic:  '^  now,^* 
when  you  have  an  enterprise  of 
so  much  moment  to  accomplish. 

266  Uxwrius,  <<A  slave  to  a 
woman.**  Equivalent  to  nimium 
Wfori  (1.  e.,feminaf)  deditus,  thou 
art  now  doing  what  a  woman  pre- 
scribes, not  what  a  man  who  has 
such  high  destinies  to  accomplish 
should  mark  out  for  himself. 

268  Demittit.  '<  Sends  down  ;*' 
t.  e.f  has  just  sent  down.  Ob- 
serve the  use  of  the  present  to 
indicate  how  rapidly  Jove*s  mes- 
senger has  sped  his  way. 

2e^Q^inuminetorquet.  <<Who 
causes  to  lerolve  by  his  divine 
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Ipse  hflsc  ferre  jubet  celeres  mandata  per  auras:  270 

Quid  struis?  aut  quaspe  Libycis  tens  otia  terris? 

Si  te  nulla  moyet  tantarum  gloria  rerum, 

Nee  super  ipse  tua  moliris  laude  laborem ; 

Ascanium  surgentem,  et  spes  heredis  luli 

Bespice,  cui  regnum  Italiae  Romanaque  tellus  275 

Debentur.     Tali  Cjllenius  ore  locutus 

Mortales  visus  medio  sermone  reliquit, 

Et  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram. 

At  yero  ^neas  aspectu  obmutuit  amens, 
Arrectseque  borrore  comad,  et  vox  faucibus  hsesit.  280 

Ardet  abire  fuga,  dulcesque  relinquere  terras, 
Attonitus  tanto  monitu  imperioque  deorum. 
Heu!  quid  agat?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  afiatu?  qusB  prima  exordia  sumat? 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  diyidit  illuc,   285 
In  partesque  rapit  yarias,  perque  omnia  yersat. 
Hsec  altemanti  potior  sententia  yisa  est: 
Mnesthea  Sergestumque  yocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 


ynHl.**  Torquet  appears  to  refer 
here  to  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis;  for,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Cicero  {Acad.  Quast, 
iv.  39,  123),  Virgil  would  seem 
to  have  been  aware,  ^^Terram  cir' 
cum  axem  se  sttmmd  celeritaie 
convertere  et  torquerej*^  Some 
render  numine  torquet^  ^^  moves 
at  will,"  which  appears  directly 
opposite  to  the  meaning  of  the 
poet. 

271  Teris  otia,  "Art  thou  wast- 
ing thy  time  ?"  In  otia  lurks  the 
idea  of  time  spent  in  total  inac- 
tion, as  far  as  the  high  destinies 
of  the  hero  are  concerned. 

276  Tali  ore.  « In  such  lan- 
guage.*' Equivalent  to  talibiu 
verbis, 

277  MortaUa  vistiSy  '^mortal 
vision,**  applies  merely  to  the 
person  whom  he  was  addressing, 


and    by    whom    alone    he    was 
seen. 

Medio  sermone.  Abruptly; 
without  waiting  for  any  reply. 

278  Et  procul  m  tenuem,  &c. 
A  beautiful  image.  The  god  ap- 
peared to  retire  gradually  from 
before  him,  and  to  melt  away  in 
the  distance  into  air. 

283  Ambire.  "To  soothe." 
The  literal  meaning  of  this  verb, 
in  the  present  passage,  is  best 
expressed  by  our  vulgar  English 
phrase,  "to  get  round." 

285-286.  These  two  verses  ap- 
pear again  in  book  viii.  20,  21, 
and  are  omitted  here  by  Brunek. 
Wagner,  however,  defends  them 
very  successfully. 

288  Serestum,  The  conmion 
text  has  Cloanthum,  for  which  we 
have  given  Serestum^  with  Wag- 
ner, on  the  authority  of  the  b^ 
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Classem  aptent  taciti,  socios  ad  litora  cogant ; 

Arma  parent,  et,  qusB  sit  rebus  causa  noTandis,  290 

Dissimulent;  sese  interea,  quando  optima  Dido 

Nesciat,  et  tantos  rumpi  non  speret  amores, 

Tentaturum  aditus,  et  quse  moUissima  fandi 

Tempora,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus.     Ocius  omnes 

Imperio  laeti  parent,  ac  jussa  facessunt.  295 

At  regina  dolos  (quis  fallere  possit  amantem!) 
Prsesensit,  motusque  excepit  prima  futuros, 
Omnia  tuta  timens.     Eadem  impia  Fama  fiirenti 
Detulit  armari  classem,  cursumque  parari. 
SaBvit  inops  animi,  totamque  incensa  per  urbem  300 

Bacchatur ;  qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 


manuscripts.     Brunck  is  altoge-  i 
ther  wrong  in  supposing  that  Ser-  I 
ffestum  and  Seresium  are  merely 
variations  of  one  and  the  same 
name. 

289  Classem  apteht  taciti,  &c. 
"(Directing  them)  secretly  to 
equip  the  fleet,"  &c.  Wunder- 
lich  correctly  remarks,  that  in 
vocat  is  implied  also  the  idea  of 
monens,  ** directing." 

290  Arma,  Not  "naval  equip- 
ments," as  some  render  it,  but 
"arms."  Naval  equipments  are 
already  implied  in  classem  aptent, 

291  Quando,  for  quoniam. 
Optima  Dido,     "The  generous 

Dido."  Intended  to  express  his 
sense  of  the  indulgent  hospitality 
of  the  queen.  The  term,  how- 
ever, sounds  coldly  to  a  modem  ear. 
293  Tentaturum  aditus,  "Will 
try  (gentle)  avenues  of  approach. 
We  borrow  the  idea  of  **  gentle 
from  moUissima,  which  comes  af- 
ter; as  if  the  sentence  had  run 
as  follows:  *'molles  aditus,  et  mol^ 
lissima  fandi  tempora,'**  In  verse 
428  a  species  of  inverted  arrange- 
ment takes  place :  ^^moUes  aditus 
^  iemporaJ** 


>» 


»> 


MoUissima  tempora^  Literally, 
"the  gentlest  moments;"  i,e., 
when  he  may  be  able  to  unfold 
his  future  plans  to  the  queen, 
with  the  least  pain  to  her  feelings. 

296  Facessunt,  "  Proceed  to 
execute."  An  old  form.  Thus 
we  have  in  Ennius,  ^^  dicta  faoes' 
sunt,**    (P.  18,  ed,  HesseL) 

297  With  excepit  we  may  sup- 
ply sensu,  mente,  or  something 
equivalent    - 

298  Omnia  tuta  timens,  "Fear- 
ing all  things  (even  though  safe);" 
i.e.,  regardmg  everything  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion  and  alarm ;  even 
what  was  perfectly  safe,  and  ought 
not  in  reality  to  have  excited  such 
feelings  in  her. 

301  Commotis  sacris.  The  ex- 
pression commovere  sacra 
technical  one,  and  means, 
commence  the  sacred  rites." 
temples  are  thrown  open; 
altars  prepared  for  sacrifice ;  the 
sacred  vessels  and  uten«ils  are 
brought  out;  dances  and  proces- 
sions arranged,  &c.  In  other 
words,  the  sacred  things  are  set 
in  motUmg^  ^^aaera  commota  sunt. 
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Thyias,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Oigia,  noctumusque  Tocat  clamore  Cithaeron. 
Tandem  his  iEnean  compellat  yocibus  ultro  : 

Dissimulare  etiam  sperasti,  perfide,  tantum  305 

Posse  nefas?  tacitusque  mea  decedere  terra? 
Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  te  data  dextera  quondam, 
Nee  moritura  tenet  crudeli  fiinere  Dido? 
Quin  etiam  hibemo  moliris  sidere  classem, 
Et  mediis  properas  Aquilonibus  ire  per  altum,  310 

Crudelis?     Quid?  si  non  arya  aliena,  domosque 
Ignotas  peteres,  et  Troja  antiqua  maneret, 
Troja  per  undosum  peteretur  classibus  sequor? 
Mene  fugis?     Per  ego  has  lacrimas  dextramque  tuam  te, 
(Quando  aliud  mihi  jam  miserae  nihil  ipsa  reliqui),      315 


302  Thyias,  From  the  Greek 
Gvuzr.  This  is  the  more  correct 
form.  Thyas  comes  from  QvdSf 
which  latter  is  only  employed  when 
the  first  syllable  is  wanted  to  be 
flliort. 

Audito  Baccho,  Referring  to 
the  cry  lo  Bacche  !  as  uttered  by 
the  Bacchanals. 

Stimulant,  The  cry  urges  her 
on  to  join  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers. 

Trieterica  Or gia.  The  allusion 
here  is  to  the  old  form  of  cele- 
brating the  orgies.  This  was 
done  every  third  year  by  the  The- 
bans  on  Mount  Cithseron,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
latter  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  as 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians.  The 
latter  was  annual.  '  The  celebra- 
tion on  Moimt  Citheeron  was, 
moreover,  a  nocturnal  one. 

309  Hibemo  sidere.  "  Under 
a  wintry  star;**  i.^.,  in  the  wintry 
season.  Navigation  among  the 
ancients  was  governed  by  the  ob- 
servation of  the  stars.  In  the 
period  of  the  year  then  approach- 
ing storms  must  be  expected. 


Z\Q  Mediis  Aquilonibus.  '^In 
the  midst  of  the  northern  blasts.** 
The  north  wind  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  ^neas,  as  he  was  to 
sail  from  Africa. 

311  Quidl  si  non  arva  aliena, 
&c.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  this:  If  Troy  were  even  re- 
maining, and  thou  wert  about  to 
return  to  it,  not  to  seek  foreign 
lands  and  unknown  abodes,  thou 
surely  oughtest  not  to  think  even 
of  going  back  to  Troy  at  this  in- 
clement season. 

314  Per  ego  has  lacrimas.  "  I 
(do  adjure)  thee  by  these  tears.*' 
It  is  better  to  understand  obiestor 
here,  and  construe  oro  later  in  the 
sentence.  Observe  the  position 
of  the  words  in  this  clause.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  Greek  us- 
age, the  personal  pronoun  being 
placed  between  the  preposition 
and  the  noun  governed  by  it ;  a 
construction  intended  to  express 
strong  emotion.  Compare  the 
Greek,  irpos  <r€  r&v  yovdrcnv, 

315  Quando  aliud  mihi,  &c. 
**  Since  I  have  left  to  my  wretched 
self  no  other  means  of  persuading 
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Per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  hymensBOs, 

Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui,  fiiit  aut  tibi  quidquam 

Dulce  meum;  miserere  domus  labentis,  et  istam, 

Oro,  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem. 

Te  propter  Libycse  gentes,  Nomadumque  tyranni  320 

Odere;  infensi  Tyrii:  te  propter  eundem 

Exstinctus  pudor,  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 

Fama  prior.     Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat. 

Quid  moror?  an  mea  Pygmalion  dum  moenia  frater     325 

Destruat,  aut  captam  ducat  Gsetidus  larbas? — 

Saltern,  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  fugam  soboles;  si  quis  mihi  panrulus  aula 

Luderet  JEneas,  qui  te  tamen  ore  referret; 

Non  equidem  omnino  capta  aut  deserta  viderer.  330 

Dixerat:  ille  Joyis  monitis  immota  tenebat 
Lumina,  et  obnixus  curam  sub  corde  premebat. 


thee;"  ue.,  no  other  means  but 
tears  and  entreaties. 

317  I^uit  aui  tUn  quidquam. 
Compare  the  beautiful  passage  in 
the  twelfth  book  (v.  882),  ''Aut 
quidquam  «mAt  duloe  meorum,  te 
sine,  frater,  eritJ*^ 

320  Nomadumque  tyranni, 
^And  the  kings  of  the  Numi- 
dians."  Alluding  particularly  to 
larbas.  Tyrannus  is  here  used 
in  its  primitiTe  meaning  (like  the 
Qreek  rvpawos),  as  equivalent  to 
rex, 

321  Inferm  Tyrli.  "  The  Ty- 
nans are  offended  with  me;**  •.«., 
tile  Tyrian  nobles  who  had  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage.  (Cknn- 
pare  line  36.) 

Te  propter  eundem,  &.e,  Vir- 
gil is  said  to  have  recited  these 
unes  with  wonderful  pathos  and 
effect,  when  privately  reading  the 
third  and  fourth  books  in  the 
presence  of  Augustas.  Such  is 
the  aocount  of  Servios. 


323  Morihundam.  *'  Soon 
about  to  die."  Prisdan  (xiii. 
5,  24)  reads  morituram, 

Hospes,  As  ^neas,  observes 
Valpy,  proves  bv  his  conduct  that 
he  does  not  consider  himself  bound 
by  the  matrimonial  tie,  it  remains 
for  Dido  only  to  view  him  in  that 
relation  to  he]^  in  which  he  must 
admit  himself  to  stand,  that  of 
"a  guest*' 

327  Miki  de  te  suscepta  fuisset, 
''  Had  been  bom  to  me  by  thee." 
The  prose  form  is  e»  te, 

329  Qui  te  tamen  ore  referret, 
"  Who  might,  however,  resemble 
tiiee  in  look  (alone);"  f.tf.,in  coun- 
tenance, not  in  mind. 

330  Ckipta  aut  deserta,  *'De- 
eeived  or  deserted."  We  have 
given  aut,  the  reading  of  several 
manuscripts,  and  oi  the  editions 
before  that  of  Heinsius.  Some 
render  capta  ''  a  o^itive,"  which 
is  far  inferior  to  the  meamng  we 
have  here  aasigiMd  to  it 
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Tandem  pauca  refert:  Ego  te,  quae  plurima  fando 

Enumerare  Tales,  nunquam,  Regina,  negabo 

Promeritam;  nee  me  meminisse  pigebit  Elissss,  335 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus. 

Pro  re  pauca  loquar.     Neque  ego  banc  abscondere  furto 

Sperayi,  ne  finge,  fugam;  nee  conjugis  imquam 

Prsetendi  tsedas,  aut  base  in  foedera  yeni. 

Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  yitam  340 

Auspiciis,  et  sponte  mea  componere  curas; 

Urbem  l^ojanam  primum,  dulcesque  meorum 

Beliquias  colerem ;  Priami  tecta  alta  manerent^ 

Et  recidiya  manu  posuissem  Pergama  yictis 

Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Giyneus  Apollo,  345 


333  Ego  te,  qua  plurima  fau' 
do,  &a  "Never,  O  queen,  will 
I  deny  that  thou  hast  deserved 
well  of  me  in  the  case  of  very 
many  favours  which  thou  canst 
enumerate  in  speaking;"  t.  e., 
that  thou  hast  bestowed  numerous 
favours  upon  me.  The  full  form 
of  expression  would  be  as  follows: 
Nunquam  negabo  te  promeritam 
esse  {de  me,  quod  ad  plurima  be- 
nefidd),  qucB  plurima  (benejicia) 
vales  enumerare  fando, 

335  Elissa,  He  calls  her  by  a 
moreendearingand  familiar  name, 
but  its  employment  on  this  occa- 
sion sounds  almost  like  mockery. 
The  appellation  is  said  to  mean 
"  the  exulting,"  or  "joyous  one." 
{GeserUus,  Phcen,  Mon,  p.  406.) 
Bochart  makes  it  signify  "the 
divine  maiden,"  but  erroneously. 

337  Pro  re.  "  In  rektion  to 
the  present  matter."  Wunder- 
lich  makes  re  here  the  same  as 
discessu,  but  in  this  he  is  ^yrong. 
It  is  equivalent,  rather,  to  pro  re 
nata;'*''  i.e,,  ut  res  comparata  est. 

338  Neo  conjugis  unqucmt^  &.c 
**  Nor  did  I  ever  pretend  a  lawful 
union,  or  enter  into  a  oofaipact 


such  as  this.*'  Some  explain 
pratendi  by  pratuli,  "  nor  did  I 
ever  bear  before  me  the  torch  of 
marriage."  But  it  was  not  the 
Roman  custom  for  the  bridegroom 
to  bear  a  torch,  and  it  is  better, 
therefore,  to  take  prmtendi  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  assigned  to 
it. 

340  Meis  auspiciis,  "  Under 
ray  own  guidanoew" 

341  Sponte  med,  "  In  my  own 
way."  Literftlly,  "of  toy  own 
accord." 

342  Primum,  ^^  Before  Gverjm 
thing  else.** 

Dukes  meorum  reUquias,  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  would  honour, 
according  to  custom,  with  yearly 
sacrifices,  the  remains  of  his  dis- 
parts friends  and  countrymen. 

344  Et  recitkva  manu,  &c. 
^'And  I  would  with  this  hand 
have  established,  for  the  van- 
quished, ■  Peigamus  rising  from 
its  fall."  Ol»erve  Hie  oiontinued 
action  in  colerem,  and  tiie  final  or 
complete  action  in  posuiss^. 

345  Gryneus  Apollo,  So  called 
from  the  city  of  Gryneum,  or 
Grynea,  on  the  coast  of  hy^ 


dift^ 
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Italiam  Lycise  jussere  capessere  sortes. 
Hie  amor,  hsec  patria  est.     Si  te  Garthaginis  arces 
Phoenissam,  Libycseque  aspectus  detinet  urbis; 
Qua  tandem,'  Ausonia  Teucros  considere  terra, 
Invidia  est?     Et  nos  fas  extera  quserere  regna. 
Me  patris  Anchisse,  quoties  humentibus  umbris 
Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 
Admonet  in  somnis,  et  turbida  terret  imago : 


350 


near  the  northern  confines,  and 
which  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship and  oracle  of  Apollo. 

346  Lycia  sortes.  "  The  Ly- 
cian  oracles."  Referring  to  the 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Patara  in  Lycia.  Servius  regards 
both  Oryneus  Apollo  and  Lycite 
sortes  as  mere  ornamental  ex- 
pressions, and  makes  the  oracular 
responses,  to  which  ^neas  al- 
ludes, to  havebeen  given,  in  reality, 
at  Delos.  This,  however,  is  too 
frigid.  The  allusion  must  be  to 
actual  oracles  obtained  from  Gry- 
neum  and  Patara,  though  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
poem. 

347  Hio  amor,  hoc  patria  est, 
**  This  is  the  object  of  my  love ; 
this  my  country.'*  A  cold  and 
unfeeling  remark  to  make  to  one 
who  had  loved  him  as  fondly  as 
Dido. 

iSi  te  Garthaginis  arces,  &c. 
Hiis  wretched  sophistry  is  any- 
thing but  creditable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  iEneas.  ^^  Dido  does 
not  complain  of  him,**  observes 
an  anonymous  commentator, 
•*(and  it  would  have  been  very 
icUe  if  she  had)  for  settling  in  a 
foreign  country,  which  he  must 
have  d6ne  had  he  staid  with  her, 
nor  for  his  having  had  a  design 
upon  Italy  in  particular  before 
hi8  arrivid  at  Carthage.      But 


what  she  blames  him  for  his  de- 
serting her  now,  after  he  had  so 
deeply  engaged  himself;  upon 
which,  according  to  her  doctrine, 
he  ought  to  have  altered  his  re- 
solution. The  supposition,  that 
such  flimsy  sophistry  as  we  have 
here,  could  justify  ^neas  in  the 
eyes  of  Dido,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which 
Virgil  has  given  of  his  low  esti- 
mate of  the  female  character; 
yet  the  whole  is  true  to  nature, 
^neas,  finding  that  he  has  no 
valid  defence,  seeks  to  deceive 
himself  and  others  by  a  specious 
appeal  to  higher  duties,  which  he 
ought  to  have  thought  of  before 
he  contracted  so  close  an  alliance 
with  Dido  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians." 

349  QiuB  tandem,  AusoniAy  &c. 
"  Why  grudge  the  Trojans  their 
Italian  settlements,  when  thou 
thyself,  though  a  native  of  Phoe- 
nicia, dost  prefer  to  dwell  in  a 
foreign  city,  the  Carthage  of  thine 
own  raising  ?*' 

353  Turbida  imago.  <^The 
troubled  image  ;*'  t.  e.y  the  troub- 
led ghost.  Wunderlich  refers  the 
epithet  turbida  to  the  influence  of 
anger,  as  we  say  twrUdus  ird. 
Tins,  however,  appears  inferior 
to  the  common  mode  of  render- 
ing, as  we  have  given  it. 
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Me  puer  Ascanius,  capitisque  injuria  cari, 

Quern  regno  Hesperise  fraudo,  et  fatalibus  arvis.  355 

Nunc  etiam  interpres  divum,  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 

(Testor  utrumque  caput),  celeres  mandata  per  auras 

Detulit.     Ipse  deum  manifesto  in  lumine  yidi 

Intrantem  muros,  Yocemque  his  auribus  hausi. 

Desine  meque  tuis  incendere  teque  querelis:  360 

Italiam  non  sponte  sequor. 

Talia  dicentem  jamdudum  ayersa  tuetur, 


354  Capitisqtte  injuria  cari, 
**And  the  injury  done  to  that  be- 
loved one."  Caput  is  here  taken, 
by  a  well-known  poetic  usage,  for 
the  whole  person,  or  the  indivi- 
dual himself. 

^bT  Testor  utrurnqv£  caput,  "I 
call  to  witness  both  thee  and  my- 
self ;"  t.  e,,  I  swear  it  by  thy  life 
and  my  own.  Some  refer  utruni' 
gue  caput  to  ^neas  and  Ascanius. 
It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
apply  it  to  ^neas  and  Dido. 

358  Manifesto  in  lumine, 
"Amid  clearest  light."  The 
light,  namely,  which  encompassed 
the  person  of  divinities. 

359  Intrantem  muros.  Mer- 
cury, it  will  be  remembered^ 
ahghted  in  the  suburbs  of  Car- 
thage. 

360  Desine  meque  tuis,  &c, 
''Cease  exciting  both  me  and 
thyself  by  thy  complaints."  Com- 
pare, as  regards  incendere,  the 
explanation  of  Heyne:  "Incen- 
dere, commovere;  Ittctu,  dolore  et 
ir&  ea^asperare.^*  The  harsh  ar- 
rangement, and  equally  harsh  ca- 
dence of  this  line,  are  ve?y  re- 
markable. From  the  circum- 
stance of  a  hemistich  following, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  poet  had  left  the  spd^ch 
of  .^neas  unfinished,  intending 


to  complete    ai;id  retouch  it  at 
some  future  day. 

"The  conduct  of  .tineas  on 
this  trying  occasion,"  remarks 
Symmons,  "  and  his  reply  to  the 
pathetic  address  of  the  much-in- 
jured queen,  discover  too  much 
hardness  and  insensibility  to  be 
quite  forgiven,  though  he  acts 
under  the  command  of  Jupiter. 
He  assents  with  too  little  appa- 
rent reluctance  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Olympian  king;  and  we 
should  have  liked  him  more  if  his 
piety  in  this  instance  had  been 
less.  There  is  also  in  his  speech, 
and  especially  at  the  close  of  it, 
a  peculiar  harshness,  to  which  it 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  be  reconciled. 
It  would  seem  that  Virgil,  intent 
upon  the  main  object  of  his  poem, 
and  resolved,  in  this  part  of  it,  to 
excite  our  passions  to  their  most 
intense  degree,  was  careless  of 
minuter  delicacies,  and  was  not, 
perhaps,  desirous  of  softening 
down  any  of  the  roughnesses  of 
effect" 

362  Talia dicentemfSic.  "Him, 
all  along,  while  uttering  these 
things,"  &c.  As  regards  the  force 
of  jamdudum  here,  compare  the 
remark  of  La  Cerda:  ^^Ait  jam- 
dudum, quia  ab  oraiionis  initio 
aversa  Juii.** 
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Hue  illuc  volvens  oculos,  totumque  pererrat 

Luminibus  tacitis,  et  sic  accensa  profatur : 

Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor,       365 

Perfidei  sed  duris  genuit  te  eautibus  horrens 

Caucasus,  Hyrcanceque  admorunt  ubera  tigres. 

Nam  quid  dissimulo?  aut  quae  me  ad  majora  reserro? 

Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro?  num  lumina  flexit? 

Num  lacrimas  yictus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est?  370 

Quae  quibus  anteferam?     Jam  jam,  nee  maxima  Juno, 

Nee  Satumius  hsec  oculis  pater  aspieit  aequis. 

Nusquam  tuta  fides.     Ejectum  litore,  egentem, 

Excepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  loeayi: 

Amissam  elassem,  socios  a  morte  reduxi.  375 

Heu  Funis  ineensa  feror!  nunc  augur  Apollo, 

Nunc  Ljciae  sortes,  nunc  et,  Joye  missus  ab  ipso, 

Interpres  dirum  fert  horrida  jussa  per  auras. 

Scilicet  is  Superis  labor  est!  ea  cura  quietos 


363  Totumque  pererreU  /umtm- 
bus  tacitis^'Ste,  Surveys  him  in 
silence  from  head  to  foot,  &c. 

366  Sed  duris  genuit  te,  &c 
^^But  Cancasus,  horrid  to  the 
view  with  its  ^miy  rocks,  gave 
ihee  being.'*  Some  make  duris 
eautibus  equivalent  here  to  e  duris 
cauHbus,  '^  horrid  Caucasus  en- 
gendered thee  out  of  the  flinty 
rock.  '*  The  o&er  interpretation, 
however,  is  more  natural. 

368  Nam  quid  dissimulol  &e. 
^^  For  why  do  I  conceal  my  feel- 
ings ?  or  to  what  greater  outrages 
do  I  reserve  myself  ?"  t.  e,,  why 
do  I  check  the  impulse  of  my 
feelings,  as  if  I  had  reascm  to 
fear  lest  I  might  exasperate  him 
by  what  I  said?  Can  I  suffer 
any  greater  outrage  and  con- 
tumely than  he  has  already  put 
upon  me  ? 

SG9  Num  lumina Jlexit?  ''Did 
he  (once)  bend  his  eyes  upon 


me?"  Compare  line  331,  'Sm- 
mota  tenebat  lumina.^^ 

37 1  Qua  quibus  anteferam?  &c. 
''To  what  feelings  shall  I  first 
give  utterance  ?'*  Literally,  "what 
tilings  shall  I  prefer  to  what?" 

375  Amissam  cUissem,  &c.  "  I 
(restored)  his  lost  fleet,  I  rescued 
his  companions  from  death.** 
Observe  the  zeugma  in  reduxi. 
With  elassem  it  has  the  force  of 
renovavu 

379  SeUioet  is  Superis  labor  est ! 
&c  "  This,  forsooth,  is  a  (be- 
fitting) labour  for  the  gods  above ; 
this  care  disquiets  those  tranquil 
beings!**  JSneas,  as  a  cloak  for 
his  abandonment  of  Dido,  sug- 
gests orders  from  on  high  which 
he  cannot  disobey.  The  irritated 
queen  seeks  to  refute  him  with 
doubt  and  incredulity,  and  the 
bitterest  irony.  Thou  talkest  01 
the*  prophetic  Anollo,  of  the  Ly* 
cian  oracles^  of  the  dreadful  man- 
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Sollicitat !    Neque  te  teneo,  neque  dicta  refello.  380 

I,  sequere  Italiam  ventis;  pete  regna  per  undas. 
£^ro  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Sapplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 
Seepe  yocaturum.    Sequar  atris  ignibus  absens;    • 
Et,  qaum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus,  385 

Omnibus  Umbra  locis  adero.    Dabis,  improbe,  pcenas: 
Audiam,  et  hmc  Manes  yeniet  mihi  &ma  sub  imos. 
His  medium  dictis  sermonem  abrumpit,  et  auras 
Mgrsk  fugit,  seque  ex  oculis  ayertit  et  aufert, 
Linquens  multa  metu  cunctantem,  et  multa  parantem  390 
Dicere.     Suscipiunt  famulad,  coUapsaque  membra 
Marmoreo  referunt  thalamo,  stratisque  reponunt. 

At  pius  ^neas,  quamquam  lenire  dolentem 
Solando  cupit,  et  dictis  ayertere  curas, 
Multa  gemens,  magnoque  animum  labefactus  amore;    395 
Jussa  tamen  diyum  exsequitur,  classemque  reyisit. 
Turn  yero  Teucri  incnmbunt,  et  litore  celsas 


dates  which  the  messenger  of  the 
^ies  has  brought  to  thee;  just 
as  if  the  gods'  above  would  trouble 
themselves  with  thy  concerns,  or 
would  allow  their  calm  and  tran- 
quil existence  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  cares  for  one  so  perfidious 
and  ungrateful ! 

380  Neque  te  teneo,  &c.  ''  I 
neither  detain  thee,  nor  do  I  deign 
to  confute  thy  words."  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  view 
which  Dido  has  t^en  of  the  ex- 
cuses of  .^^eas  is  a  feeling  of 
contempt  for  him  who  has  em- 
ployed them.  She  bids  him  de- 
part: he  is  too  unworthy  to  be 
detained  by  her.  But  she  ex- 
presses, at  the  same  time,  the 
earnest  hope  that  he  may  be 
made  bitterly  to  atone  for  his 
baseness. 

382  Spero  equidem,  &o.  <<I 
do  indeed  hope,  that  if  the  {ust 
gods    can   accomplish  anything. 


thou  wilt  drain  the  cup  of  punish- 
ment amid  the  rocks  (of  ocean).*' 
More  literally,  ^'wilt  exhaust 
punishments;'*  t. «.,  wilt  suffer  the 
fullest  and  most  cruel  punish- 
ments. 

383  Dido.  The  Greek  ac- 
cusative, A(d($a,  A(do. 

384  Sequar  atris  ifftUbus  oft- 
sens.  She  is  thinking  of  the 
torches  of  the  Furies  and  their 
pursuit  of  the  guilty.  As  if  one 
of  these  avenging  deities,  she  will 
be  ever  present  to  his  thoughts, 
and  will  ever  haunt  him  with  the 
terrors  of  a  guilty  consctence. 

392  Marmoreo  thalamo  for  ad 
marmoreum  thalamum,  which  last 
would  be  the  prose  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

997  Ineumbunt,  '^  Bend  them- 
selves (to  the  work) ;"  t.  e,,  apply 
themselves  vigorously.  Supply 
operi, 

Et  litore  cehas,  &c      <*And 
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Deducunt  toto  nayes:  natat  uncta  carina; 

Frondentesque  ferunt  remos  et  robora  silvis 

Infabricata,  fugsB  studio.  400 

Migrantes  oemas,  totaque  ex  urbe  ruentes: 

Ac  yeluti,  ingentem  formica  farris  acervum 

Quum  populant,  hiemis  memores,  tectoque  reponunt; 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen,  pitedamque  per  herbas 

Conyectant  calle  angusto;  pars  grandia  trudunt  405 

ObnixaB  frumenta  humeris;  pars  agmina  cogunt, 

Oastigantque  moras;  opere  omnis  seviita  feryet. 

Quis  tibi  tunc,  Dido,  cementi  talia,  sensus! 
Quosye  dabas  gemitus,  quum  litora  ferrere  late 
Prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  yideres  410 

Misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  asquor! 
Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis! 
Ire  iterum  in  lacrimas,  iterum  tentare  precando 
Cogitur,  et  supplex  animos  submittere  amori, 
Ne  quid  inexpertum  frustra  moritura  relinquat  415 


draw  down  their  tall  vessels  along 
tiie  whole  shore.*'  According  to 
the  early  custom,  vessels  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  stem 
foremost,  when  a  voyage  was 
ended,  and  were  supported  hy 
props  until  they  were  agam  re- 
quired, when  they  were  drawn 
down  once  more  to  the  water. 

398  Uncta  carina,  <'  The  tar- 
red keel.** 

399  Frondentes  remosy  et  rohora 
infabricata,  "Oars  with  the 
leaves  still  attached  to  them,  and 
unwrought  timber.** 

403  Tectoque  reponunt,  "And 
lay  it  up  in  their  habitation.*.* 
This  comparison  is  imitated  from 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  vL  1452. 
Hore  careful  modem  observation, 
observes  VaJpy,  does  not  confirm 
this  proof  of  foresight  in  ants, 
which  affords  to  poets  so  frequent 
a  subject  of  allusion.  On  fine 
days,  it  is  true,  the  working  ants 


bring  out  and  expose  to  the  sun 
the  eggs  and  larvee;  but  no  store 
of  com,  or  of  other  provisions, 
has  been  discovered,  or  is  requi- 
site, as  in  winter  ants  become 
torpid. 

409  Fervere.  "Glow  (with 
busy  preparation).** 

411  Misceri  aquor  is,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner,  equivalent  to 
vario  clamore  impleri.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  mis- 
ceri, in  such  a  case,  is  the  same 
as  vOfie  turbtmy  "to  be  disturbed 
by  the  loud  and  confused  outcries 
of  the  seamen.** 

414  Ft  supples  animos,  &c. 
^^And,  as  a  suppliant,  to  make 
resentment  yield  to  love.** 

415  Frustra  moritura,  "About 
to  die  in  vain,  in  case  she  left  any 
one  thing  unattempted.*'  Wun- 
derlich :  "Ne,  ti  quid  iMxpertum 
relinquat,  frustra  moriatur, ' 
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Anna,  vides  toto  properan  litore:  circum 
Undique  convenere :  Tocat  jam  carbasus  auras, 
Puppibus  et  lasti  nautse  imposuere  coronas. 
Hunc  ego  si  potui  tan  turn  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  perferre,  soror,  potero.     MiseraB  hoc  tamen  unum 
Exsequere,  Anna,  mihi;  solam  nam  perfidus  ille 
Te  colere,  arcanos  etiam  tibi  credere  sensus; 
Sola  yiri  molles  aditus  et  tempora  noras^ 
I,  soror,  atque  hostem  supplex  affare  superbum : 
Non  ego  cum  Danais  Trojanam  exscindere  gentem 
Aulide  jurayi,  classemve  ad  Pergama  misi; 
Nee  patris  Anchisae  cinerem  Manesve  revelli: 


420 


425 


417  Vocatjam  carbasus  auras, 
*'The  canvass  now  invites  the 

are    now 
and  wait 


breezes;"     i.e,,    they 


ready  for    departure, 
only  for  the  wind. 

418  Puppibus  et  Ustiy  &c.  On 
the  departure  and  arrival  of  ves- 
sels garlands  were  hung  at  the 
stem,  the  images  of  the  tutelary 
deities  being  kept  there. 

419  Hunc  ego  si  potui,  &e, 
"  Since  I  was  able  to  foresee  this 
so  heavy  an  affliction,  I  shall  even 
be  able,  my  sister,  to  endure  it.'* 
This  is  all  said  to  deceive  her 
sister.  Dido  wishes  her  to  be- 
lieve that  she  knew  all  along  the 
Trojans  must  depart  from  Africa 
for  Italy,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared for  the  pang  which  she 
knew  their  departure  would  cost 
her.  Some  commentators  give  a 
very  different  turn  to  the  sen- 
tence by  making  potui  equivalent 
to  potuissem,  and  potero  to  pos' 
sem.  If  this  mode  of  translating 
be  correct,  the  use  of  the  tenses 
becomes  a  mere  nullity. 

421  Solam  te  colere,  "Was 
accustomed  to  show  deference  to 
thee  alone."  We  may  either 
supply  solebat  to  govern  colere 


and  credere,  or,  what  is  better, 
regard  these  last  two  as  historical 
infinitives. 

423  Ftrt  moUes  aditus  et  tem- 
pora. The  manner  and  the  time 
of  working  ;Lipon  his  feelings, 

426  Aulide:  "AtAulis."  This 
was  a  town  and  harbour  of  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euripus, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis. 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Grecian  fleet  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy.  Here, 
also,  they  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  never  to  return  to  theur 
native  land  until  they  had  taken 
the  city  of  Priam. 

427  Neo  patris  Anchisa,  &c. 
'^  Nor  have  I  disturbed  the  ashes 
or  the  shade  of  his  father  An- 
chises."  More  literally,  **nor 
have  I  torn  away;"  «,  e,,  rudely 
removed.  The  expression  reveU 
lere  cineres  refers  to  the  rude 
violation  of  a  tomb  by  removing 
from  it  the  ashes  of  the  dead  and 
scattering  them  to  the  winds.  As 
this  disturbance  of  the  ashes  was 
also  a  disturbance  of  the  manes, 
the  expression  manes  revelli  fi 
also  employed,  and  so  far  only  is 
it  proper, 

M 
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Cur  mea  dicta  negat  duras  demittere  in  aures? 
Quo  ruit?  extremum  hoc  miserse  det  munus  amanti: 
Exspectet  facilemque  fugam,  Tentosque  ferentes.  430 

Non  jam  conjugium  antiquum,  quod  prodidit,  oro, 
Nee  pulcbro  ut  Latio  careat,  regnumque  relinquat: 
Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori, 
Dum  mea  me  victam  doceat  fortuna  dolere. 
Extremam  banc  oro  veniam  (miserere  sororis!);  435 

Quam  mihi  quum  dederis,  cumulatam  morte  remittam. 

Talibus  orabat,  talesque  miserrima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  soror;  sed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  idlas  tractabilis  audit: 
Fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  deus  obstruit  aures.        440 
Ac  yelut,  annoso  validam  quum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Borese,  nunc  bine,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  se  certant;  it  stridor,  et  alte 
Constemunt  terram,  concusso  stipite,  frondes; 
Ipsa  bieret  scopulis,  et,  quantum  vertice  ad  auras         445 
iSltherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit: 
Haud  secus  assiduis  bine  atque  bine  yocibus  beros 


432  Regnumque  relinquat* 
''And  relinquish  his  (destined) 
kingdom.'* 

433  Tempus  inane  peto,  &c. 
Observe  the  beautiful  effect  of 
the  epithet  inane,  A  period 
entirely  empty  for  him,  entirely 
disengaged,  which  he  well  can 
spare  me  from  his  present  em- 
ployment. 

436  Quam  miM  quum  dederit, 
&e.  ''Which  when  thou  shalt 
have  granted  to  me,  I  will  send 
thee  away  fully  requited  (only) 
when  I  £e;**  t. «.,  I  will  return 
thy  kindness  during  all  the  rest 
of  my  existence,  and  will  not 
consiaer  the  favour  fully  recom- 
pensed until  tiie  moment  of  my 
death.  What  the  true  reading 
or  meaning  of  this  passagB  if  can 
hardly  be  detennined.    We  have 


given  the  reading  of  Serviu%  and 
the  interpretation  of  Heyne. 
They  who  read  Quam  mihi  cum 
dederity  cumuiatum  morte  remit- 
tam^ give  the  worst  lection  of  any. 
When  Dido  was  solicitous,  by  her 
fond  message,  to  delay  at  least 
the  departure  (^  ^neas,  it  was  a 
strange  argument  to  induce  his 
assent,  to  say  that,  after  all,  she 
would  send  him  away  loaded  with 
her  death. 

442  Alpird  Borea.  In  Virgirs 
native  country,  the  north  winds 
descended  from  the  Alps. 

445  Ipsa.    "  The  tree  itself." 

446  In  Tarta/ra,  "Towards 
Tartarus.'*  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight 
observes,  remarks  Valpy,  that  the 
oak  in  few  soils  roots  more  than 
four  or  five  feet. 
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Tunditur,  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas; 
Mens  immota  manet;  lacrimsB  yolyimtur  inanes. 

Turn  vero  infelix,  fatis  exterrita,  Dido  450 

Mortem  orat;  teedet  coeli  conyexa  tueri. 
Quo  magis  inceptum  peragat,  lucemque  relinquat, 
Yidit,  turicremis  quum  dona  imponeret  aris, 
(Horrendum  dictu!)  latices  nigrescere  sacros, 
Fusaque  in  obscoenum  se  rertere  Tina  cruorem.  455 

Hoc  yisum  nulli,  non  ipsi  e£Bata  sorori. 
Prseterea,  fuit  in  tectis  de  marmore  templum 
Conjugis  antiqui,  miro  quod  honore  colebat, 
Velleribus  niveis,  et  festa  fronde  revinctum: 
Hinc  exaudiri  voces,  et  verba  vocantis  400 

Visa  viri,  nox  quum  terras  obscura  teneret; 
Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 


449  Liiorima  volvurUur  intmef. 
'^  UnaTailing  tears  are  poured 
forth;*'  i.e.,  by  Dido  and  Anna. 
Tears  are  shed  by  them  in  vain. 

450  Fatis  exterrita,  "Deeply 
terrified  at  her  fearful  destiny." 
Her  misfortunes  seemed  now  but 
too  surely  the  decrees  of  fate. 

451  Tadet  cceli  convexa  tueri, 
"She  is  tired  of  beholding  the 
arch  of  heaven."  Cicero,  as 
Heyne  remarks,  first  employed 
this  form  of  expression  in  his 
translation  of  Aratus,  and  was 
imitated  afterward  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid.  Ennius,  however,  long  be- 
fore, had  spoken  of  the  "CW« 
ingentes  fomices,** 

Convexa.  Not  put  for  concavoy 
but  referring  to  the  skies  as  swell- 
ing upward  and  forming  the  pave- 
ment of  heaven. 

452  Quo  magis  inceptum^  &c. 
The  poet  now  mentions  various 
evil  omens  as  seen  by  Dido,  and 
which  all  operate  as  so  many  in- 
ducements unto  her  to  commit 
the  act  of  self-destruction. 


454  The  lai^ces  sacros  refer  to 
the  lustral  water,  and  the  offers 
ings  of  milk. 

456  Non  ipsi  (fffata  sorori,  A 
beautiful  touch  of  nature,  by 
which  the  poet  heightens  the  in- 
terest and  mysterious  nature  of 
the  event. 

457  ^e  marmore  templum^  &c. 
'^A  chapel  of  marble  (in  memory) 
of  her  former  husband."  Tins 
was  a  chapel  sacred  to  the  manea 
of  Sychseus. 

459  Festd  here  does  not  so 
much  indicate  anything  joyous 
as  rather  what  is  connected  with 
ceremonious  observances. 

460  Hinc.  "From  this."  Re- 
ferring to  the  chapel. 

Exaudiri  voces,  &c.  "  Voices 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  heard  (by 
her)."  Observe  the  force  of  ex 
in  composition. 

462  Servius  says  that  Virgil, 
in  this  passage,  gives  bubo  a  wrong 

fender;    so    iJuit,   according    to 
leyne,  sola  bubo  will  be,  in  fact, 
sola  avis  bubo.    Other  gramma- 


Seepe  queri,  et  longas  in  fletum  ducere  roceFu 
Multaque  prxterea  vatum  pnedicta  piorum 
Terribili  mocitu  horrificant.     Agit  ipse  fiirenfem 
In  Bomnis  ferua  JEaeaa;  semperque  relinqui 
Sola  sibi,  Hemper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  riam,  et  Tyrios  desertS  quferere  terra. 
Eumenidum  reluti  demens  fidet  agmina  Pentheus, 
Bt  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas: 
Aut  AgamemnoDiua  scenia  agitatug  Orestes, 
Arraatam  facibos  matrem,  et  serpentibus  atria. 


riani,  however,  make  it  also  femi- 
mne,  and  thk,  no  donbt,  is  ths 
better  way  of  Te|[Udiag  it  here. 

463  Qoeri.     The  bistorical  ia- 
finitive,  in  tiie  Hense  of 

"And 


469  Agit  ipte  fureniem,  &c. 
Nothing,  observea  Heyne,  em  be 
truer  to  nMuie  than  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  troubled  dream.  For 
tbey  who  are  oppressed  by  heavy 
sorrow,  seem  to  themselTee,  in 
tbeir  dreanu,  to  be  Iraveliing 
along  throngh  fearful  aalitudes, 
or  to  be  for  ever  rooming  tlirough 
lonely   palaces    and    loag-diawn 

469  Eumgnidim  veltiH,  &c. 
AUuding  to  the  legend  of  Pea- 
fiieuB,  king  of  Thebes,  who  for 
bis  contempt  of  the  rites  of  Boc- 
ehas,  woa  driven  to  phrensy  by 
the  god.  The  idea  in  the  text  is 
borrowed  from  the  Boecfas  of 
Euripides  (v.  916,  leqg.},  where 
■"""     "■" ■"■     PenttieUB     es- 


Kni  fiijv  Sp^  lUH  Sio  ith  qXunit 

Aunr^  S(  0^€at,  mi  injXur/i' 
.    im-aiTTOiioi', 


471  Aul  .  ,  ._. 
"Or  (as)  Orestes,  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, excited  to  phrensy  on 
the  stage,"  Sec  Orestes  slew  his 
mother,  Cl^rt^nmestra,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity  with  .^sthuB, 
and  was  pursued  for  this  crime 
b;  the  dmde  of  bis  parent  and 
by  the  Furies.  He  became 
jJirensied  in  consequence.  This 
sloi^  was  often  dramatized  by  the 
ancient  poets,  and  we  have  the 
"Orestes"  of  Euripides  remain' 
ing  at  the  present  day,  in  which 
the  madness  of  the  young  prinee 
is  powerfully  poortrayed.  la  the 
present  ioBtonce,  however,  Virgil 
follows  a  tragedy  of  Facuvios,  m 
which  Orestes,  on  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Fylades,  goes  to  Del- 
phi, in  order  to  avoid  the  Furies 
and  the  shade  of  his  parent;  but 
the  latter  pursues  him  even  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  sanctuan', 
while  the  Furies  sit  without  wail- 
ing for  him  at  the  thr^old. 

Scenu,  In  the  plnra),  because 
this  subject  was  often  represented 
on  the  stage.  Hence  Wagner 
mokes  it  equivalent  to  tapt  m 

472  FtKiiiit.  The  Furies  vers 
commoDly  represented  with 
torches  in  one  hand,  and  darting 
serpent«  with  the  other. 
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Qaum  fugit,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Diras* 

Eigo,  nbi  toncepit  Furias,  evicta  dolore, 
Decreyitq^ue  mori,  tempus  secum  ipsa  modumq^ue         475 
Exigit,  et,  mcestam  dictis  aggressa  sororem, 
Consilium  yultu  tegit,  ac  spem  fironte  serenat: 
Inveni,  germana,  viam  (gratare  sorori), 
Quae  mihi  reddat  eum,  vel  eo  me  solyat  amantem. 
Oceani  finem  juxta,  solemque  cadentan,  480" 

Ultimus  ^thiopnm  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum: 
Hinc  mihi  MassylsB  gentis  monstrata  sacerdos, 
fiesperidum  templi  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
Qu£e  dabat,  et  sacros  seryabat  in^bore  ramos,  485 


480  Oceani  JSnem  juxta^  &e, 
<t  Near  the  limits  of  Ocean,  and 
the  setting  son  ;*'  «.  e.,-  near  the 
▼ery  extremity  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Virgil  here  follows  the 
geographical  ideas  of  an  age  much 
earlier  than  his  own,  according  to 
which  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Africa,  formed 
the  limits  of  the  world  to  the 
west.  This  is  Homer's  idea,  and 
the  ocean  allude4,to  in  the  text 
is  the  Homeric  *QK€av6sy  or  the 
vast  river  that  encircles  the 
earth« 

481  Ultimus  locus.  "The 
farthest  region."  We  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  iGthiopians 
in  this  quarter.  Homer  divides 
this  great  race  into  the  £2astem 

-«And  Western.  The  former  are 
the  people  of  India,  the  latter  of 
Africa.  The  term  "  Ethiopian," 
in  fact,  according  to  its  etymo- 
logy, means  any  nation  of  a  dark- 
brown  complexion. 

482  Axem  humero  torquet,  &c. 
"  Turns  on  his  shoulder  the  axis 
of  the  sky,  fitted  with  blazing 
stars."  Heyne  makes  aptum 
equivalent  here  to  distinotum, 
"studded."    Wagner,  to  instru/e' 


turn.    The  latter  is  nearer  the 
trtith. 

'  Torquet  Atlas  supports  the 
heavens  on  his  shoulders,  but  as 
the  sky,  while  thus  supported, 
had  its  diurnal  motion,  he  is  said 
also  to  impart  this. 

483  Hine  mihi  Massyks,  &c. 
'^A  priestess  of  the  Massylian 
nation  lias  been  pofaited  out  to 
me  from  this  quarter."  The 
Mossyli,  strictly  speaking,  were  a 
people  of  Numidia  to  the  east  of 
Gap6  Tretum.  Here,  however, 
as  this  Massylian  priestess  has 
charge  of  the  temple  and  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  the  epithet 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  general 
sense;  in  other  words.  Massy  la 
would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to 
LibyetB, 

484  Hesperidum.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides  are  placed,  by 
those  geographical  writers  who 
seek  to  convert  a  fable  into  real- 
ity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Berenice,  in  Cyrenaica* 
Virgil,  however,  gives  them  a 
poetic  locality  near  Mount  Atlas, 
in  the  farthest  west. 

485  Ramos,  The  boughs  cpn- 
taining  the  golden  apples. 
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Spargens  hiunida  mella,  soporiferumque  paparer. 
HsBC  se  canninibus  promittit  solvere  mentes  * 
Quas  velit,  as]t  aliis  duras  immittere  cura^/ 
Sistere  aquam  fluviis;  et  vertere  sidera  retro; 
Noctumosque  ciet  Manes:  mugire  videbis 
Sub  pedibus  terrain,  et  descendere  montibus  omos. 
Testor,  cara^  d^os,  et  te,  germana,  tuumque 
Dulce  caput,  magicas  invitam  accingier  artes. 
Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  interiore  sub  auras 
Erige,  et  arma  yiri,  thalamo  quse  fixa  reliquit 
Impius,  exuviasque  omnes,  lectumque  jugaiem, 


490 


495 


^*  486  Spargens  humida  m^kty 
&c.  ''Sprinkling  over  it  the 
liquid  honey  and  soporiferous 
poppy;"  i.e,,  honey  and  poppy 
seed.  The  commentators,  in  ge- 
neral, make  spargens  here  equi- 
valent to  prabensy  or  objiciens,  so 
that  honey  and  poppy  seed  would, 
according  to  them,  form  the  en- 
tire food  of  the  dragon.  After 
Kaving  settled  this  point  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  they  then  won- 
der why  a  dragon,  required  to  be 
ever  vigilant,  should  be  fed  on 
such  drowsy  food.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  spargens  is  to  be 
taken  merely  in  its  literal  sense  of 
^'sprinkling.**  The  food  of  the 
dragon  was  not  honey  and  poppy 
seed,  but  these  were  sprinkled 
upon  it,  and  formed  an  agreeable 
qondiment. 

489  Sistere  aquam  fltmisy  &c. 
The  poet  here  enumerates  some 
of  the  usual  'v9onders  performed 
l^y  the  sorceresses  of  early  times. 

490  Noctumosque  ciet  Manes* 
She  evokes  also  the  shades  of  the 
departed  by  night. 

493  Magicas  invitam,  &c. 
"That  I  have  recourse  against 
my  will  to  magic  arts.*'  Lite- 
rally, '*  that  I  am  girded  or  tucked 
np^**  in  allusion  to  the  Roman 


custom  of  tucking  up  the  toga,  or 
shortening  it  by  means  of  the 
umbo,  or  knot,  in  front,  prepara- 
tory to  active  exertion. 

Invitam,  Because  such  prac- 
tices were  offensive  to  the  gods. 

494  Secreta.  "In  secret.** 
For  seoreto, 

Tecto  interiore,  "  In  the  inner 
court.**  This  reminds  us  of  the 
description  of  Piiam's  palace. 
(Ck>n8iilt  note  on  it  454.)  The 
poet  seems  to  have  had  the 
Roman  impluvium  partly  in 
view. 

Sub  auras,  "  Beneath  the  open 
air.**  Wunderlich  and  Wagner 
prefer  making  this  equivalent  to 
in  altum,  or  in  sublime,  "  on 
high,**  "to  a  great  height'*  The 
ordinary  interpretation,  however, 
is  far  superior. 

495  Arma  viru  Referring  to 
the  sword  of  .tineas.  (Compare 
lines  507,  607.) 

496  Exuviasque  omnes,^  ^'And 
aU  the  garments  that  he  hath  left 
behind.*'  This,  though  a  some- 
what homely  directirai,  is  still, 
however,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  magic  rites. 
In  cases  where  the  emotion  of 
love  was  to  be  extinguished, 
everything    wwB   destroyed  tM 
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Quo  peril,  superibnponas:  abolere  nefandi 
Cuncta  yiri  monumenta  jubet  monstratque  sacerdos. 
Hsc  effata,  silet;  pallor  simul  occupat  ora. 
Non  tamen  Anna  noyis  pnetexere  fnnera  sacris 
Crermanam  credit,  nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Condpit,  ant  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  SjchaBi. 
Ergo  jussa  p^rat. 

At  regina,  pyra  penetrali  in  sede  sub  auras 
Erecta  ingenti  teedis  atque  ilice  secta, 
Intenditque  locum  sertis,  et  fronde  coronat 
Funerea:  super,  exuyias,  ensemque  relictum, 
Effigiemque  toro  locat,  baud  ignara  futuri. 


500 


505^ 


oould  have  recommended  itself  to 
the  feelings  by  having  ever  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  per- 
fidious lover. 

y^ Novitpratexere^&Ai*  "That 
her  sister,  under  these  strange 
rites,  is  concealing  her  own 
death."  More  literally,  ''is  weav- 
ing a  covering  (or  blind)  before 
her  own  deatii  by  means  of  un- 
usual rites." 

dOl  Nee  tantos  mente.  See. 
"  Nor  does  she  conceive  in  mind 
such  madness  (on  her  sister's 
part),  or  fear  worse  results  than 
had  occurred  at  the  death  of  Sy 
ehseus." 

-  602  Quam  morte.     Supply  oon^ 
tifferant,  or  some  similar  verb. 

604  Penetrali  in  sede.  '*In 
the  interior  of  the  palace.'*  Equi- 
valent to  tecto  interiore.  The 
**  pile"  was  erected  ostensibly  for 
mi^c  rites,  in  order  that  the 
image,  the  sword,  and  the  *'ejrtc- 
Vk9"  of  jEneas  might  be  con- 
sumed upon  it.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  intended  for  her  own 
foneral  pile. 

606  Intenditque  locum  sertis, 
'*  Both  hanss  the  place  with  gar- 
knd8»*'      A  choicer  expression 


than    intenditque   serta  per  h^ 
cum, 

Fronde  funered.    Alluding  par- 
ticularly to  the  cypress. 

607  Super,  toro  locat,     "She 
places  on  the  top,  upon  a  couch.** 

608  E^ffigiem,  A  very  impor- 
tant part  of  magic  rites  was  to 
prepare  an  image  of  the  person 
agamst  whom  the  enchantment 
was  designed.  This  was  either  of 
wax  or  wood,  more  commonly  the 
former.  If  the  object  of  the  rite 
was  to  recall  the  affections  of  an 
individual,  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  melt  with  love  as  the 
wax  of  his  image  melted.  If,  on 
the  other  han^  the  rite  was  in- 
tended as  a  punishment,  he  was 
devoted  to  death  as  his  efSgy  was 
destroyed  amid  the  flame.  The 
object  of  the  present  ceremonies 
is  the  extinction  of  the  love  of 
Dido,  and  the  punishment  of  her 
faithless  lover. 

Haud  ignara  futuri,  "Not 
ignorant  of  what  was  (actually) 
about  to  happen;*'  t.e.,  well  aware 
that,  under  all  this  semblance  of 
magic  ceremonies,  her  own  death, 
was  the  object  in  view. 
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Stant  arse  circum;  et  crines  effusa  sacerdos 

Ter  centum  tonat  ore  deos,  Erebumque,  Chaosque,       510 

Tergeminamque  Hecaten,  iria  virginis  ora  Dianse. 

Sparserat  et  latices  simulatos  fontis  Ayemi: 

Falcibus  et  messse  ad  Lunam  qiueruatur  ^enis 

Pubentes  herbae  nigri  cum  lacte  yeneni : 

Quaeritur  et  nascentis  equi  de  fronte  reyulsus,  515 

£t  matri  prsoreptus,  amor. 

Ipsa,  mol&  manibusque  piis,  altaria  juxta, 


509  Crines  effusa   sacerdos,  \ 
"^  The  priestess,  with  dishevelled 
locks."    The  Massylian  priestess 
is  here  meant.     (Compare  483.) 

510  Ter  centum  tonat  ore^  &c. 
''  In  loud-toned  accents  thrice  in- 
vokes a  hundred  gods."  We  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Wag- 
ner, as  far  superior  to  the  com- 
mon reading,  tercentum  deos^ 
''three  hundred  gods."  The 
numher  three  was  all-important 
in  sacred  and  in  magic  rites. 

611  Tergeminamque  Heeaten^ 
&c.  The  three  forms  under 
which  she  is  wont  to  appear; 
namely,  as  Luna  in  heaven,  Di- 
ana on  earth,  and  Hecate  in  the 
world  helow. 

512  Sparserat  et  latices,  &c 
''She  had  sprinkled,  also,  imi- 
tated waters  of  the  Avemian 
fountain ;"  «.  «.,  of  the  Avemian 
Lake,  where  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lower 
world.  "  In  sacrificing,"  remarks 
Valpy,  "when  the  fittest  materials 
were  not  at  hand,  a  substitution  of 
others  imitating  them  was  per^ 
mitted." 

513  Faleibtis  et  messm^  &a 
"Full-grown  herbs  also,  cut  by 
moonli^t  with  brazen  sickles, 
are  sought  for,  with  the  juice  of 
black  poison ;"  i. «.,  herbs  cover- 
ed with  the  ripened  down  of  ma^ 


turity,  and  swellliig  with  poison- 
ous juices. 

515  Quaritur  et  nascentis,  &c 
"  The  motber^s  love,  too,  is  sought 
for,  torn  away  from  the  forehead 
of  a  new- foaled  colt,  and  snatched 
away  jErom  the  dam,"  Amor, 
which  we  have  hese  rendered' 
rather  freely,  is  commonly  ren- 
dered "  the  hippomanes."  "  The 
classic  writers,"  observes  Sym- 
mons,  "mention  two  species  of 
hippomanes,  both  of  which  were 
regarded  as  powerful  ingredients 
in  philters  and  poisonous  poti(ms. 
One  of  these  was  a  tongue-like 
excrescence,  sometimes  seen  on 
the  forehead  of  a  new-bom  foal, 
which,  according  to  a  popular 
notion  (not  yet  extinct),  the  mare 
immeduitely  seizes  and  eats ;  or, 
if  preventeid  in  her  design,  re- 
fuses to  suckle  her  offspring. 
Hence,  in  this  passage  of  Vir^ 
(the  effect,  in  the  p<^c  dialect, 
being  substituted  for  the  cause), 
it  is  called  'the  mother^fi  love.* 
The  other  hippomanes  was  a  fluid 
distilling  from  maree,  of  which 
Virgil  speaks  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Gteorgics  (line  280,  seqq.)*** 

517  Mold,  "With  the  salted 
meal"  Roasted  bariey-meal 
mixed  with  n\U  Ooonnlt  note 
on  ii  133.  Obienre  the  abla- 
tive of  the  niMiiier>  as  it  itf  gram- 
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Unum  exuta  pedem  vinclis,  in  veste  recincti 

Testatur  moritura  deos,  et  conscia  fati 

Sidera:  turn,  si  quod  non  sequo  foddere  amantes  520 

Curse  numen  habet  justumque  memorque,  precatur. 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  silyasque  et  flseva  qui^rant 
^quora;  quum  medio  volyuntur  sidera  lapsu, 
Quum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictseque  yolucres,    525 
Quseque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quaeque  aspera  dumis 
Bura  tenent,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti, 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum. 
At  non  infelix  animi  PhoBnissa;  nee  unquam 
Solyitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem  530 

Accipit:  ingeminant  curce;  rursusque  resurgens 


matically  called,  in  '^  mold  tnani' 
btuque  piis,^*  where  some  erro- 
neously supply  cum;  and  com- 
pare also  book  vii.  187. 

618  Unum  emUa  pedem  vinolis, 
&c  '^Having  one  foot  bared  of 
the  sandal,  with  robe  ungurt." 
Literally,  ''freed  as  to  one  foot,*' 
&c.  This  was  one  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  those  who  sacrificed. 
On  Etrurian  yases  one  foot  of  the 
sacrificer  is  often  seen  unshod.  It 
is  incorrect  to  confine  tins  merely 
to  magic  rites. 

519  Et  conscia  faH  sidera. 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  any- 
thing astrological ;  the  stars  are 
merely  called  ''  conscia,**  Baseiher 
is  termed  *^  conscitts**  in  yerse 

167. 

520  Non  aqttofoedere  amanies, 
*^  Those  who  love  beneath  an  un- 
equal compact.*'  More  freely, 
''  those  who  love  beneath  a  com- 
pact not  equally  observed  by  the 
objects  of  their  love ;"  t.  e,,  where 
one  proves  faithless. 

521  Curahabei,  The  full  ex- 
pression would  be  cur€8  sibi  ha- 
.bet. 


Justum  memorque,  '^  Just  to* 
wards  the  injured,  and  mindful  of 
the  injury." 

522  Nox  erat.  This  beautiful 
description  of  a  still  night,  and 
of  the  repose  of  nature,  con- 
trasted witii  the  sleepless  and  tu- 
multuous agonies  of  the  death- 
deyoted  queen,  is  closely  copied 
from  a  yery  fine  passage  in  the 
Argonautics  of  ApoUonius. 

523  Q^itrani,  "Were  stiU." 
Pluperfect  rendered,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  continued  meaning, 
as  ah  imperfect. 

528  Lenibant,  Old  form  for 
leniebant.  The  528th  line  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious  :  it  is  wanting 
in  many  manuscripts;  it  mars 
the  syntactical  arrangement  of  the 
previous  part  of  this  fine  passage; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  made 
up  from  lines  224,  225,  of  the 
ninth  book.  The  only  way  to 
make  the  syntax  at  all  tolerable, 
is  to  place  a  semicolon  after  te* 
nent, 

529  At  non  ir^elix  animi  Phm* 
nissa.  Supply  qmetity  or  soma 
equivalent  yerb. 
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SaBvit  amor,  magnoque  irarum  fluctuat  s^stu. 

Sic  adeo  insistit,  secumque  ita  corde  yolutat: 

En!  quid  agam?  rursusne  procos  irrisa  priores 

Experiar?     Nomadumque  petam  connubia  supplex,     o35 

Quos  ego  sim  toties  jam  dedignata  maritos? 

Iliacas  igitur  classes,  atque  ultimia  Teucrum 

Jussa,  sequar?  quiane  auxilio  jurat  ante  levatos^ 

Et  bene  apud  memores  yeteris  stat  gratia  facti? 

Quis  me  autem,  tac  velle,  sinet,  ratibusque  superbis     540 

Inyisam  accipiet?  nescis,  heu!  perdita,  necdum 

Laomedontese  sentis  perjuria  gentis? 

Quid  tum?  sola  fiiga  nautas  comitabor  oyantes? 

An,  Tjriis  omnique  manu  stipata  meorum, 

Inferar?  et,  quos  Sidonia  yix  urbe  reyelli,  545 


533  Sic  adeo  insisHi.  ^^n 
this  way,  then,  does  she  reason.** 
Insistit  is  equivalent  here  to 
mente  et  eogitatione  insistit. 

634  En!  quid  agam'i  '^Lo! 
what  shall  I  do  ?"  We  have 
preferred  agam^  with  Wunder- 
lich,  to  the  common  reading, 
ago, 

535  Nomadum  connuhia,  ''An 
alL'ance  with  the  Numidians;'* 
f.  0.,  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  monarch  of  the  Numidians. 
Meaning  larbas. 
.  636  Maritos,  ''As husbands;*' 
i.e.,  as  a  husband.  Again  re- 
ferring to  their  king. 

637  Atquie  ultima  Teueruniy 
&c.  "And  obey  the  most  de- 
grading commands  of  the  Tro- 
jans.** A  zeugma  operates  in 
sequar,  the  verb  signifying  "to 
follow'*  when  construed  with 
classes,  and  "to  obey"  when 
joined  with  jussa, 

SSSQuiane at£j:itio,&c  "(Shall 
I),  because  it  delights  them  to 
have  been  before  thus  relieved  by 
tny  aid,  and  (because)  gratitude 
for  what  I  formerly  did  stands  its 


ground  in  them  well  mindful  of 
it  ?"  Said  ironically^  With  Ju- 
vat  supply  eos,  and  with  levaios 
the  infinitive  esse, 

540  We  have  read  ratibusque, 
with  Wagner,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon ratihusve.  The  former  is 
clearly  required  by  the  sense. 

Fao  veUe,    Supply  me. 

542  Laomedonte<B  perjuria  gen- 
tis,  "The  foul  perj ury  <^  the  race 
ofLaomedon;"  that  characterizes 
the  Trojans.  Observe  the  force 
of  the  plural  in  perjuria.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  false  faith  of 
Laomedon,  one  of  the  earlier 
kings  of  Troy,  towards  Neptune 
and  Apollo,  and,  subsequently, 
towards  Hercules.  The  whole 
race  are  here  stigmatized  for  the 
same  failing. 

543  Ovantes,  This  appears  to 
contain  a  double  idea.  Exulting 
not  only  at  their  departure,  but  at 
bearing  away  with  them  also  the 
Queen  of  Carthage.  Hence  the 
degradation  to  heisdf  implied  in 
the  term. 

545  SidoniS,  Either  because 
Tyre  was  founded  by  Sidonians, 
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Rursus  agam  pelago,  et  ventis  dare  vela  jubebo? 
Quin  morere,  ut  merita  es;  ferroque  averte  dolorem. 
Tu,  lacrimis  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 
His,  germana,  malis  oneras,  atque  objicis  hosti. 
Non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimine  yitam 
Degere,  more  ferae,  tales  nee  tangere  curas! 
Non  servata  fides,  cineri  promissa  Sjchseo! 
Tantos  ilia  suo  rumpebat  pectore  questns. 

iBneas,  celsa  in  puppi,  jam  certus  enndi, 
Carpebat  somnos,  rebus  jam  rite  paratis. 
Huic  se  forma  dei  vultu  redeuntis  eodem 
Obtulit  in  somnis,  rursusque  ita  visa  monere  est; 
Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque, 


550 


555 


or  because  ''Sidonian"  here  is 
equivalent  to  "  Phoenician." 

647  Quin  morere,  "Die  ra- 
ther, as  thou  hast  deserved.** 
Quiiiy  with  the  imperative^  is 
used  as  a  hortatory  particle. 

548  Tuy  lacrimis  evicta  meis, 
&c.  This  accusing  of  a  sister 
who  so  tenderly  loved  her  shows, 
as  Heyne  well  remarks,  the  in- 
tense anguish  of  her  own  bosom, 
a  feeling  that  often  leads  us  to  be 
unjust  towards  those  whom  we 
ought  to  regard  as  most  dear. 
Compare  line  32,  seqq. 

550  Ncn  licuit  thalamic  &c 
This  is  said  with  a  sigh.  The 
common  text  has  a  mark  of  inter- 
rogation after  curasy  which  mars 
the  beauty  of  the  passage. 

551  More /era.  *A  general  al- 
lusion merely  to  a  solitary  life, 
far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
Some  commentators  think  that 
there  is  a  reference  here  to  the 
ounce  {Lynx),  of  which  animal 
Pliny  says  that,  after  the  death 
of  its  mate,  it  lives  in  strict 
widowhood.  This,  however,  is 
too  far-fetched. 

552  Many  ancient  and  modem 


commentators  make  a  great  diffi- 
culty here  with  regard  to  the  form 
Spchao.  As,  however,  the  noun 
SycfkBUs  has  a  termination  com- 
mon to  many  adjectives  also, 
there  is  certainly  no  great  impro- 
priety in  regarding  Sychao  as  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  cineri. 
At  all  events,  Virgil  here  takes  » 
much  less  liberty  than  Juvenal  in 
his  ursi  Numida  (iv.  99),  or  Ovid 
in  his  Numidas  leones  {A,  A,  ii. 
183). 

555  La  Cerda  seeks  to  anftwer 
the  objection  of  those  who  wonder 
why  .^Sneas  slept  on  this  ocoasioii, 
by  making  this  sleep  of  the  herb 
the  result  of  the  '*  rebus  jam  rite 
paratis,**  He  forgets,  however, 
the  other  view  of  the  case,  name- 
ly, how  little  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
efther  the  poet  or  his  hero  that 
the  latter  should,  at  this  time, 
have  been  sleeping  at  all. 

558  Omnia  Mercurio  stmility 
&c.  Observe  the  Greecisms  in 
omnia,  vocem,  colorem,  &c.,  lite- 
rally, ''as  to  all  things,"  ''as  to 
voice,*'  "  as  to  complexion,'*  &c 

Colorem,  This,  and  the  decora 
membra^  have  a  peculiar  referenoA 
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Et  crines  flavos,  et  membni  decora  juyent»: 

^ate  del,  potes  hoe  sub^  casu  ducere  somnos?  560 

Nee,  quae  te  circum  stent  deinde  pericula,  cernis 

Demens!  nee  Zephyros  audis  £^iiaxe  secundos? 

Ula  dolos  diramque  netoA  in  pectore  yersat, 

Certa  mori,  varioque  irarnm  fluctoat  asstu. 

Non  fugis  hinc.  pneoeps,  diim  pradcipitare  potestas?      5(^5 

Jam  mare  turbari  trabibus,  BasTasque  videbis 

Collucere  faceo,  jam  ferrere  litora  flammis, 

Si  te  his  attigerit  terris  Aurora  morantem. 

Eia  age,  rumpe  moras.    Yarium  et  mutabile  semper 

Femina. ;  Sic  fatus  nocti  se  immiscuit  atras.  570 

Tum  vero  .£neas,  subitis  exterritus  umbris, 
Gorripit  e  somno  corpus,  sociosque  fatigat: 
Praecipites  yigilate,  yiri,  et  considite  transtris; 
Solyite  vela  citi.     Dens,  aathere  missus  ab  alto, 
Festinare  fugam,  tortosque  incidere  funes,  575 

Ecce!  iterum  stimulat.     Sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum, 
Quisquis  es,  imperioque  iterum  paremus  ovantes. 


to  Mercuiy,  as  the  god  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  depicting  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health,  and  the  free 
and  giaoefol  moyements  of  limb, 
that  are  wont  to  result  from  gym- 
aastlo  training. 

•  661  We  haye  given  is  oireum 
«^^,  with  Wagner,  in  j^ace  of 
t|id  oomiaon  cireum  stent  te» 
. . .  665  DiMM  pradpitare  poteHaa, 
''While  tlioa  hast  the  power  to 
^piecipitate  t^y  flight.*'  ThefuU 
^cpreasion  would  be,  **dum  potegm 
ioieid  iibi  pracipitare  fujftmiJ*^ 
lia  prose,  the  genitive  of  tte  ge*- 
nmd,  pr0mpUaa»di^  would  be  em- 
nlovs^ 

.  666  TrabUnu,  '"naval  timbers,** 
for  th^  ships  thems^ves  that  are 
fomisd  from  them. 

JSitwuquecoUueerefaces,  While 
the  CSarthaginJan  galleys  seek  to 
SBteracq^  tiiy  depiurture,  the  m- 


habitants  of  the  city  will  pour 
down  with  lighted  torches  to  de- 
.stroy  thy  yessels  on  the  shore. 

671  SubUia  exterritus  umbrii, 
''Deeply  terrified  by  the  sudden 
.gloom.**.  The  deity,  on  his  ap- 
pearance, .  as  Valpy  remarks, 
seems  to.  have  been  represented 
as  encompassed  with  brilliant 
light  (Compare  line  368.)  The 
sadden  transition  to  darimess 
alarms  and  awakens  ^nea& 
-'  ,576  Twrtd^que  inaidere  fwnea, 
JEteferring  to  the  ropes  that  con- 
nected t&  yessels  with  the  shore. 

576  SoMAe  deorum.  "O  re- 
vered one  of  the  gods.  *'  Imitated 
from  Ennins,  "«/t«»o  Satttrmaf 
mnota  deatrumy**  and  ^is  last 
from  the  Homeric  dui  ^tdauf* 

677  QuUquis  es.  The  hea- 
venly visitant  had  assumed  the 
lorm  and  i^pearaiiocrof  Meicnry, 
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Adsis  0!  placidusque  juves,  et  sidera  coelo 
Deztra  feras.     Dixit;  vaginaque  eripit  ensem 
Fulmineum,  strictoque  ferit  retinacula  ferro.  580 

Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  habet;  rapiuntque,  rauntqne; 
Litora  deseruere;  latet  sob  classibus  eequor; 
Annixi  torquent  spumas,  et  caemla  verrunt. 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spaigebat  lumine  terras, 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens,  Aurora,  cubile:  585 

Itegina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
Vidit,  et  cequatis  classem.  procedere  relis, 
litoraque  et  vacuos  sensit  sine  remige  portus; 
^Terque  quaterque  mana  pectus  percussa  decorum, 
Flaventesque  abscissa  comas,  Pro  Jupiter!  ibit  590 

Hie,  ait,  et  nostris  illuserit  advena  reguis? 
Non  arma  expedient,  totaque  ex  urbe  sequentur? 
Deripientque  rates  alii  naralibus?     Ite, 
Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  Tela,  impellite  remos.— 
Quid  loquor  ?  aut  ubi  sum?  Quae  mentem  insania  mutat?-^ 


but  .tineas  ootdd  not  tell  for  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  Mercury  him- 
self or  some  one  else. 

678  Siderm  dewtra.  Stars,  on 
the  rising  of  which  fayouring 
breezes  would  blow,  and  prosper- 
ous navigation  ensue. 

579  Ensem  ftdmintfum,  ^^His 
gleaming  sword  ;**  i,  0.,  gleaming 
suddenly  on  the  view  like  the 
flash  of  the  lightning. 

581  Rapiuniquey  ruunique,  &c 
''They  seize  the  cordage;  they 
rush  to  their  respective  posts; 
they  have  left  the  shores." 

582  Observe  the  beautiful  use 
of  the  perfect  in  deaeruere,  as 
indicating  haste. 

587  ^qttaiia  velia.  The  wind 
being  exactly  fair,  the  sails  were 
equally  distended  on  either  side 
of  the  sail-yards. 

588  The  expression  viuuot  tine 
remige  is  a  species  of  pleonasm, 


of  which  Wagner  cites  several 
instances  from  both  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Compare  the  two 
following  from  Silius  Italicus: 
**  Vaeuvm  tine  eorpore  nomen  ** 
(x*  583),  and  **  Vaeuumque  Jovem 
sine  pubey  tinearmis**  (xvi.  624). 

590  Flaventes  comas.  Auburn, 
or,  as  they  were  poetically  termed, 
golden  locks,  were  most  admired 
by  the  ancient  Romans. 

592  N<marmaejtpedieni ?  ''Will 
not  (some)  get  ready  arms?" 
Heyne  takes  arma  in  this*  pas- 
sage for  tfw/rttm«n/a  navolia;  but 
Wunderlich,  with  more  propriety, 
tor  insirumenki  beUi.  We  must 
supply  a/it  with  expedienty  to  cor- 
respond with  o/m  in  the  subse- 
quent clause. 

595  Mentem  mutat,  "Dis- 
orders my  reason."  Literally, 
"changes  my  mind."  She  now 
reg^irds  the  idea  of  pursuiDg 
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Infelix  Dido!  niinc  te  facta  impia  tangunt?  596 

Turn  decuit,  quum  sceptra  dabas. — En  dextra  fidesqne. 
Quern  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  Penates! 
Quern  subiisse  humeris  confectum  setate  parentemi — 
Non  potui  abreptum  direllere  corpus,  et  undis     -        600 
Spargere?  non  socios,  non  ipsum  absumere  ferro 
Ascanium,  patriisque  epulandum  ponere  mensis? — 
Verum  anceps  pugnse  fuerat  fortuna. — Fuisset; 
Quern  metui  moritura?     Faces  in  castra  tulissem, 
Impl^ssemque  foros  flammis,  natumque  patremque       605 
Cum  genere  exstinxem,  memet  super  ipsa  dedissem. — 
Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lustras, 
Tuque,  h'arum  interpres  curarum  et  conscia,  Juno, 


which  she  had  adopted  but  an 
instant  before,  as  perfect  insanity. 

596  Nunc  te  facta  wvpia  tan- 
ffuntf  "Do  the  impious  deeds 
fof  the  man)  come  home  to  thee 
(only)  now?  They  ought  then  to 
haye  done  so  when  thou  didst  re- 
sign (to  him)  thy  sceptre.**  The 
common  text  has  fata  instead  of 
facta,  and  the  expression  fata 
impia  will  then  apply  to  Dido; 
but,  as  Wagner  remarks,  impiety 
is  never  ascribed  to  the  fates,  and 
the  reading  is  therefore  decidedly 
erroneous.  The  words  facta  tm- 
.pia,  on  the  other  hand,  haye 
reference  to  the  wicked  and  un- 
hallowed conduct  of  ^neas,  which 
Dido  now  confesses  ought  to  have 
been  suspected  by  her  when  she 
gave  the  Trojan  a  share  of  her 
kingdom. 

S7  JSn  dextra fidesque,  "Be- 
hold the  right  hand  and  the  faith 
(of  him).'*  Supply  ejtu,  Heyue 
puts  a  mark  of  exclamation  after 
fideeqae,  but  the  proper  place  for 
it  is  after  Penates, 

600  Abreptum  dweUere  to  be 
rendered  as  equivalent  to  ahripere 
eLdiveUere. 


602  Patriisque  epulandum,  &o. 
Alluding  to  the  legends  of  either 
Thyest^  or  Tereus. 

604  Q^em  metui  morituraf 
"  Whom  had  I  to  fear,  resolved 
to  die  ?"  f.  «.,  what  had  I  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  issue  of  such  S* 
conflict,  when  I  had  already  made 
up  my  mind  to  die  ?  Observe  in 
metui  the  pluperfedt  force  whidi 
our  idiom  gives  to  the  Latin 
aorist. 

-    606  Esstinxlm,  Contracted  f<Hr 
exsHrueissem, 

Memet  super  ipsa  dedissem, 
*^  My  own  self  I  would  have  east 
(into  the  flames)  upon  ^em«*' 
With  dedissem  supply  in  ignes» 

608  Tttqtte  harum  interpresy 
&c  ^'And  thou,  Juno,  the  au- 
thor and  witness  of  these  my 
cares."  Interpres  here  indicates 
one  by  whose  intervention  any- 
thing is  effected,  and  the  term  ig 
applied  to  Juno  as  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  marriage,  and 
by  whose  intervention  the  union 
of  .tineas  and  Dido  was  brought 
about  In  this  sense,  therefore^ 
she  is  the  author  of  all  the  sor- 
rows zeeuUing  from   those  ill- 
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Noctamisque  Hecate  triviis  ululata  per  urbes, 

Et  DiisB  ultrices,  et  di  morientis  EiisssB,  610 

Aodpite  hsec,  meritumque  malis  adyertite  numen, 

£t  nostras  audite  preces.     Si  tangere  portas 

Iii£Euidum  caput,  ac  terris  adnare,  necesse  est, 

!Et  sic  fata  Jovis  poscunt,  hie  terminus  hasret; 

At,  bello  audacis  populi  yexatus  et  armis,  615 


starred  nuptials,  and,  following 
out  the  same  idea,  she  is  con- 
scious of,  or  the  witness  to,  them 
all 

609  Noctumisque  Hecate,  &c. 
'^And  thou,  Hecate,  (whose  name 
is)  howled  through  the  cities,  in 
the  night  season,  where  three 
ways  meet.*'  The  worship  of 
Hecate  was  conducted  at  night, 
in  places  where  three  roads  met, 
in  allusion  to  the  ''  tria  virginis 
ora  DiatUB**  (line  511).  These 
rites  were  accompanied  with  loud 
^es  and  howlings,  by  which  the 
goddess  was  invoked  to  appear 
onto  her  votaries. 

610  Et  DircB  ultrices,  &c 
**And  ye  avenging  Furies,  and 
ye  gods  of  the  dying  Elissa." 
Heyne  understands  by  these  last 
the  guardian  deities  of  Dido, 
**  genii  DidonisJ**  It  is  much 
better,  however,  to  make  the  re- 
ference a  general  one,  to  all  the 
gods  who  f^l  for  Dido's  wrongs, 
and  will  avenge  her  fate. 

611  Aceipite  hac,  See.  "Hear 
these  (my  words),  and  direct  to- 
wards my  wrongs  the  well-merited 
aid  of  your  divine  power."  We 
have  referred  mtUis,  with  Wag- 
ner, to  the  sufferings  and  wrongs 
of  Dido,  and  not,  as  Heyne  does, 
to  the  Trojans.  The  words  of 
Wagner  are  as  follows:  "Malis 
so*  meia  advertite  numen,  t.  0., 
respicHe  mala  mea  et  proinde 
ulasoimim;  meritum  atUem  quia 


immerito  his  tarn  atrocUnts  maUs 
obruor," 

613  Adnare,  In  the  sense  df 
pervemre.  Compare  i.  538. 
"Hue  pauci  vestris  adnavimut 
oris,** 

614  Hie  terminus  haret,  '^rhis 
limit  (of  his  wanderings)  remains 
unalterably  fixed."  Heyne  sup- 
plies faiorum  et  errorum.  It  is 
better  to  confine  the  ellipsis  to 
the  latter,  as  the  former  is  im- 
plied in  hceret. 

615  At  bello  audaeis  popuRy 
Slc  The  Butulians,  the  subjects 
of  Tumus,  are  here  meant,  and 
by  "  daring'*  is  meant,  in  poetic 
phraseology,  "warlike,**  "spirit- 
ed." Observe  the  art  with  which 
Virgil  here  brings  forward  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the 
subsequent  career  of  JEaeas,  as 
weU  as  in  the  history  of  his  de- 
scendants. It  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  ancients  thai 
the  prayers  of  the  dying  were 
generally  heard,  and  that  their 
last  wordswere  prophetic.  Thud, 
Virgil  makes  Dido  imprecate  upon 
^neas  a  series  of  misfortunes 
which  actually  had  their  accom- 
plishment in  his  own  person  or 
in  his  posterity.  I.  He  was  ha» 
rassed  in  war,  on  having  reached 
Italy,  by  Tmrnus  and  &e  Ruta- 
lians,  combined  with  the  Latins. 
2.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  son,  and  go  into  Etmna  to 
solicit  assistance  (iSii»j    ^^ 
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Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Fanera;  nee,  quum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquad 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optat&  luce  iroatur; 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena.         620 
Hsec  precor;  banc  Tocem  extremam  cum  sanguine  fundo. 
'Turn  Tos,  O  Tyiii,  stirpem,  et  genus  omne  futurum 
Exercete  odiis;  cinerique  baec  mittite  nostro 
Munera.    Nullus  amor  populis,  nee  foedera  sunto. 
Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,  625 

Qui  face  Dardanios,  ferroque,  sequare  eolonos, 
Nunc,  olim,  quoeumque  dabunt  se  tempore  vires. 


3.  He  saw  his  friends  cruelly 
alain  in  battle,  especially  the 
young  Pallaa  4.  He  died  be- 
fore his  time,  after  a  ieig;n  of  only 
three  years,  haying  been  dain  in 
battle  with  Mezentini,  aeoording 
to  a  national  tradition  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns 
(i.  64) ;  and  his  body  having  been 
carried  off  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nomicids,  near  which  he  fell, 
never  reoeiTod  the  rites  of  siepul- 
iorcb  5.  The  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians were  irreconcilable 
enemifls  to  each  other.  6.  4Ian- 
nibal  was  Dido's  avenger,  who 
arose  in  later  days  to  he  the 
scourge  of  .the  Romans,  and  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  Italy. 

^1 8  ATaa,  quum  jr  nU>  leges,  &e. 
/'  Nor,  when  he  shall  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  confitionis  of  a  dis- 
advantageous peace,**  &e.  Al- 
4iiding  to  the  peace  finally  ebn- 
-dud^  between  MnsBA  and'Latir 
Alls.'  This  is  called  ^^imiqudy 
itweanse  the  Trojans  lost-  by  it 
4heir:  separate  national  existence 
jmd  name,  and  became  blended 
irifeh  the  Latins  as  one  common 
fteoplei  Compare  xiL  623. 
.  '  4SiOMediUi  ue  rnhnmuHu  attends 
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''And  (lie)  unburied  in  the  midst 
of  the  sands ;"  i.e.,amid  the  sands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Ser- 
vius  gives  various  accounts  of  tho 
manner  of  his  death. 

623  Oneriqmej  k,e,  ''And  pre- 
sents these  offerings  unto  my 
aeliee.**  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  clause  tiiere  is  an  allusion  to 
the  sacrifices  wont  to  be  offered 
up  to  the  dead.  In  the  present 
case,  the  most  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  Dido  will  be  unquenchable 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians towards  the  Romans. 

625  Mxoriare  aliquie^  &c. 
"Arise  thou,  some  avenger  from 
my  dust,  who  mayest  pursue,*' 
&c  More  literally,  '^mayest 
thou,  some  avenger,  uprise,'*  &c. 
Observe  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  second  person.  Arise  thou, 
who,  I  see,  amid  ttie  dim  future, 
art  destined  to  be  my  avenger, 
-although  who  thou  art  to  be  I 
know  not.  Thci  allusion,  as  we 
h»ve  already  observxl^  i»  to  Han- 
■ibaL 

W  QuoeumMe  dabunt,  &c, 
"  At  whatever  time  (fit)  strength 
riiall  l«nd  itseif  (for  the  task).' 
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Litora  litoribus  contraria,  fluctibu^  nndatf 
Imprecor,  arma  armis;  pugn^ht  ipaqu6  nepotesqae. 

Hasc  ait,  et  partes  animum  rersabat  ia  omnes,         030 
Invisam  quserens  quam  primum  abrumpere  lucem. 
Tarn  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  afiata  Sjchasi; 
Namque  suam  patria  antiqua  cinis  ater  babebftt: 
Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  hue  siste  sororeBi:! . 
Die,  corpus  properet  fluyiali  spargere  lympha,   .  635 

Et  pecudes  seeum  et  monstrata  piacula  ducat: 
Sic  veniat;  tuque  ipsa  pia  tege  tempera  vitta. 
Sacra  Jovi  Stygio,  qusB  rite  incepta  paravi, 
Perficere  est  animus,  finemque  imponere  ouris, 
Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permittere  flammse.  640 


629  Pu{/nent  ipsique  nepotes* 
que,  "  May  both  themselTes  and 
their  descendants  be  at  war."  By 
ipgi  are  here  meant  the  present 
generation  of  both  Cartha^ians 
and  Trojans;  by  nepotety  their 
posterity' to  the  remotest  degree. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  this:  ''May  the 
two  nations  be  at  war  now  and 
for  ever."'  The  common  text  has 
pugnent  ipsique  nepotet,  ''may 
even  tkeir  very  descendants  be  at 
war,*'  which  amounts  to  ahnoet 
the  same  thing,  except  that  the 
hypermeter  in  nepotesqtte  shows 
more  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  and  therefore  accords 
better  with  the  excited  state  of 
Dido's  feelings. 

033  Namque  auam,  &c*  Heyne 
objects  to  this  line  as  interpolated, 
and  it  is  suspected  also  by  Bryant 
and  Schrader.  An  objection  is 
raised  to  the  use  of  suam  for 
ejtu^  and  another  to  the  expres- 
sion cirUa  hahebat.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  the  subject  is  too 
imimportaut  to  require  mention. 
Wagner  seeks  to  defend  the  line, 
but  not  with  much  success. 


634  Atmamy  •  .  .  .  ,  hue  sisie. 
aororem,  "  Bring  hither  my  sister 
Anna."  We  lukve  retained  the 
old  pointing,  namely,  a  comma 
after  Annamy  and  also  nutrixy  so 
as  to  connect  mihi  with  caroy 
which  seems  the  more  natural 
construction.  Wakefield,  how- 
ever, removes  both  oommas,  and 
makes  mihi  depend  on  siste, 
"  bring  hither  for  me,"  &c. 

63d  Die  oorput  properety  &e. 
It  was  customary  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  purify  their  per- 
sons with  running  water  before 
engaging  in  sacr^ce.  Consalt 
note  on  ii.  719. 

636  Moruirmta  piaeuJa.  "The 
expiatory  offerings  that  have  been 
pointed  oat ;"  t.  e.y  by  the  Mas- 
sylian  priestess. 

637  Tuque  ipsa  pi&y  &c  The 
nurse,  too,  was  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  sacrifice. 

636  Jovi  Stygio.  "  Unto  Sty- 
gian  Jove  ;**  «.  e.,  Pluto,  so  called 
because  he  reigned  supreme  in  the 
lower  world,  as  Jupiter  did  ia 
that  above. 

640  Dardanii  rogum  ^eapitis, 
"  The  pUe  o£  the  Trojan.".   Al- 
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Sic  ait.    Ilia  gradtun  studio  celerabat  anili. 
At  trepida,  et  coeptis  immanibufl  effeia,  Dido, 
Sanguineam  Tolyens  aciem,  macxdisque  trementes 
Interfiisa  genas,  et  pallida  morte  fiitura, 
Interiora  domus  imunpit  limina,  et  altos  645 

Conscendit  fiiribttnda  rogos,  ensemque  recludit 
Dardanium,  non  hos  qosesitum  munus  in  usus. 
Hie,  postquam  Iliacas  Testes,  notumque  cubile 
Conspexit,  paullum  lacrimis  et  mente  morata,. 
Incubuitque  toro,  dixitque  noyissima  verba:  650 

Dulces  exuyias,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebant, 
Accipite  banc  animam,  meque  bis  exsolvite  curis. 
Vixi,  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  Fortuna,  peregi; 
Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago. 
Urbem  praeclaram  statui;  mea  moenia  vidi;  655 

(Jlta  yirum,  poenas  inimico  a  fratre  recepi : 
Felix,  beu!  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 
Nunquam  Dardanise  tetigissent  nostra  carinse! 
Dixit;  et,  os  impressa  toro,  Moriemur  inuItsB; 
Sed  moriamurl  ait.     Sic,  sic  jurat  ire  sub  umbras.       660 


luding  to  the  image  of  ^neas  that 
was  placed  upon  it. 

^1  JUa  ffradum  ttudio^  &c. 
'*  The  other  quickened  her  pace 
with  all  an  aged  female's  eager- 
ness." Wagner  and  others  read 
anUem^  agreeing  with  gradtun^ 
but  this  is  much  less  graphic 

645  IfUeriora  domus,  &c. 
'-'Bursts  through  the  inner  en- 
trances of  the  palace."  The 
pile,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
constructed  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  mansion.  (Compare  line 
504.) 

647  Quofaiium,  «< Sought;" 
I.  e.,  proaired,  or  bestowed.  In 
Jme  507,  it  is  called  ensem  reliC' 
Ami,  where  we  must  supply  dono. 
ctmuneru 
-.656    UUa  fwnfnw      *^l  have 


avenged  my  husband."     Refer- 
ring to  Sychseus. 

Pcenas  iniimeo,  &c,  '^  I  have 
punished  a  hostile  brother ;"  i. «., 
by  depriving  him  of  the  treasure 
which  he  so  wickedly  coveted. 

659  Ot  impreisa  toro.  '*  Hav^ 
ing  pressed  her  face  against  the 
coudi."  More  freely  ''havhse 
buried  her  face  in  the  ooueb/* 
This  was  an  act  of  despair  and 
agonized  feeling.  We  must  by 
no  means  render  the  words  in 
question,  as  some  do,  '^haviqg 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  eoneb.*' 

660  SiOy  sic.  Some  oommen- 
tators  suppose  that  Dido  hefe 
stabs  herself  twiee.  Tbia^  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  at  yananoe 
with /erro  oo^Zfl^Mom  in  Une  663» 
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Hauriat  hiinc  oeulis  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  6t  nostrsB  secum  ferat  omina  mortis. 
Dixerat:  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Oollapsam  aspiciimt  comites,  ensemque  cruore 
Spumantem,  sparsasque  manus.     It  clamor  ad  alta      665 
Atria:  concussam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem: 
Lamentis,  gemituque,  et  femineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt:  resonat  magnis  plangoribus  astber: 
Non  aliter,  quam  si  immissis  mat  bostibus  oinnis 
Cartbago,  aut  antiqua  Tyrus,  flammseque  furentes        670 
Culmina  perque  bominum  Toly^aitur  perque  deorum. 
Audiit  exanimis,  trepidoque,  exterrita,  cursu, 
Unguibus  ora  soror  foedans,  et  pectora  pugnis, 
Per  medios  ruit,  ac  morientem  nomine  clamat: 
Hoc  illud,  g^rmana,  fuit?  me  fraude  petebas?  675 

Hoc  rogus  iste  mibi,  boc  ignes  arseque  parabant? 
Quid  primum  deserta  querar?  comitemne  sororem 
Sprevisti  moriens?     Eadem  me  ad  fata  Tocasses: 
Idem  ^nbas  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadem  bora  tulisset. 
His  etiam  struxi  manibus,  patriosque  vocavi  680 

Voce  deos,  sic  te  ut  posita,  crudelis,  abessem? 
Exstinxsti  me  teque,  soror,  populumque,  patresque 
Sidonios,  urbemque  tuam.     Date,  yulnera  lympbis 
Abluam,  et,  extremus  si  quis  super  balitus  errat, 


662  Et  nostra  aectun^  &c. 
''And  bear  with  him  the  omen? 
of  our  death  ;*'  t . «.,  and  from  my 
mournful  end  take  a  mournfid 
omen  for  himself. 

675  Hoc  illtidy  ffermana,  fuity 
&c.  "  Was  this,  then,  thy  de- 
sign ?  wast  thou  all  the  time  try- 
ing to  deceive  me  ?" 

682  Patresque  Sidonios.  "And 
the  Tyrian  fathers;"  i.e.,  the 
nobles  that  form  the  senate  of  thy 
new  city.  The  term  patres  is 
here  used  in  accordance  with  Ro- 
man usage. 

683  Uate,vulnera,  Slc,  "Give 
me  it,  I  will  wash  her  wounds 


with  wnter."  We  have  adopted 
here  the  punctuation  of  Wagner, 
which  mikea  date  govern  aqttam 
or  lymphas  understood.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  pointing,  date  mU- 
nera  lymphis,  abluamy  an  enallage 
was  supposed  to  prevail,  the  words 
just  given  being  put,  it  was  said, 
for  date  fympfuu  vtUneribtu,  This 
is  harsh. 

684  Et  extremus  si  qtU»,  &c 
"And  if  any  last  breath  still 
hovers  around,  I  will  oatoh  it 
with  my  lips."  Virgil  is  thought 
to  be  alluding  here  to  a  ceremooy 
practised  by  both  Greeks  and 
Eomans.    Wbfiu  the  ceiaoa 
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Ore  legam.     Sic  fata,  gradus  eyaserat  altos,  685 

Bemlanimemque  sinu  germanam  amplexa  fovebat 
Cum  gemitu,  atque  atros  siccabat  Teste  craores. 
Ula,  graTes  oculos  conata  attollere,  rursud 
Deficit:  infixum  stridit  sub  pectore  Tulnus. 
Ter  sese  attoUens  cubitoque  annixa  IcTaTitt  690 

Ter  rcToluta  toro  est,  oculisque  eirantibus  alto 
QusesiTit  coelo  lucem^  ingemuitque  reperti. 

Turn  Juno  bmnipotens,  longum  miserata  dolorem, 
Difficilesqne  obitus,  Irim  detnisit  Oljrmpo, 
Qu8B  luctantem  animam,  nexosque  resolTeret  artus:     695 
Nam,  quia  nee  fato,  meriti  nee  morte  peribat, 
Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa  furore, 
Nondum  illi  flaTum  Proserpina  Tertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaTerat  Oreo. 


expiring,  the  nearest  relative  ap- 
plied the  mouth  to  his,  and  re- 
oeiTdd  hift  last  breath. 

685  EvateraU  <'She  aaeend* 
ed.**  Observe  the  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion indicated  by  the  pluperfect. 

687  Atque  siccabat,  ''And 
trying  to  stanch.'*  Observe  the 
force  of  the  imperfect  in  denoting 
continued  action. 

689  Injunm  stridit^  &c.  'The 
wound  inflicted  beneath  her 
bzeast  emits  a  bubbling  noise;" 
i  A,  the  blood  gnshes  forth  from 
the  wound  with  a  bubbling  or 
gurgling  sound. 

e»\AltoquMvU,6Le,  "Sought 
for  the  light  of  day  in  the  lofty 
heavens,  and  groaned  when  it  was 
found."  Her  eyes  now  swim- 
ming in  death,  and  becoming  en- 
veloped in  darkness,  strive  to 
take  in  once  more  the  light  of 
day,  but  with  difficulty  collet  the 
rays  ai  the  sunlight;  the  exer- 
tion is  succeeded  by  a  groan. 

695  Qum  ludantem,  &e.  "T^o 
zdbaM  ^e  straggling  spirit,  and 


loosen  the  tie  that  bound  it  to  the 
body."  More  literally,  "and 
loosen  the  limbs  bound  unto  it ;" 
ue,,  to  loosen  the  band  uniting 
soul  and  body. 

696  Fato,  "  By  fate ;"  t.  e,,  by 
a  natural  death,  at  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  term  of  exbtence. 

Ment&  nee  morte,  ^^l^Gt  by 
a  death  that  she  deserved ;"  t.  e., 
as  a  punishment  for  some  'crime 
committed  by  her. 

697  AfUe  diem,  "Before  her 
time.**  Before  her  appointed 
day« 

698  Nondum  iUi  flanum^  &c. 
The  ancients  had  an  idea  that  no 
one  could  die  until  Proserpina, 
either  in  person  or  by  Atropos 
her  minister,  had  cut  off  a  lock  of 
hair  from  the  head.  This  look 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  first- 
fruits  of  consecration  to  I^uto  ; 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  hair 
which  they  used  to  crop  from  the 
head  of  the  victim  b^ore  sacri- 
fioe,  was  reckoned  the  first  offer- 
ing to  the  god. 
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Ergo  Iris  croceis  per  coelum  roscida  pennis,  700 

Mille  trahens  varies  adverse  sole  .colores, 

Devolat,  et  supra  caput  astitit:  Hunc  ego  Diti 

Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solvo. 

Sic  ait,  et  dextra  crinem  secat:  omnis  et  una 

Dilapsus  calor,  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessit.  705 


703  Isto  corpore,  "  From  that 
frame  of  thine."  Observe  the 
peculiar  force  of  iste  here,  as  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

704  Omnis  et  una,  &c.  ''And, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  vital 
heat  passed  away,  and  her  life 
departed  into  the  winds;"  t.  e., 
she  breathed  forth  her  life,  and 


that  life  passed  away  into  air. 
This  is  a  much  simpler  mode  of 
explanation  than  to  find  here, 
with  some,  a  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  *^  ankna  mundi,''^ 
or,  with  others,  an  allusion  to  the 
belief  that  the  vital  principle, 
after  death,  mingled  with  the 
elements. 
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INTEREA  medium  ^ueas  jam  classe  tenebat 
Certus  iter,  fluctusque  atros  aquilone  secabat, 
Moenia  respiciens,  quae  jam  infelicis  ElisssB 
Collucent  flammis.     Quae  tantum  accenderit  ignem, 
Causa  latet:  duri  magno  sed  amore  dolores 


1  Interea  medium,  &c  Servius 
correctly  explains  interea  as  fol- 
lows: JEaeas  set  sail  at  early 
dawn,  and  during  the  whole  day, 
while  Dido*s  mournful  fate  is 
being  consummated,  he  makes 
but  little  progress  with  his  fleet, 
on  account  of  light  winds.  As 
evening  comes  on,  he  is  still  in 
sight  of  Carthage,  and  sees  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  the  city 
lighted  up  in  the  distance  by  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Dido, 
it  being  customary  with  the  an- 
cients to  bum  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  at  night,  and  gather  their 
remains  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing. 

Medium  tenebat  iter.  The  ex- 
pression medium  iter  does  not 
mean  here,  as  Heyne  thinks, 
"  the  deep,"  mare  altum;  neither 
does  it  imply,  as  others  suppose, 
that  one  half  of  the  route  was 
already  accomplished,  for  how,  in 
that  event,  could  they  stiU  be  in 
sight  of  Cskrthage  ?  But  it  means 
that  .£neas  was  now  fairly  on  his 
way,  just  as  the  term  medius  is 
used  on  other  occasions,  when  we 
speak  of  one  who  is  fully  engaged 


with  anything,  or  who  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  affair. 

2  Certus,  '*  In  direct  course 
(for  Italy)."  This  is  commonly 
rendered,  "  resolved  on  his  voy- 
age," but  as  such  an  expression 
refers  to  intent  or  design,  it  be- 
comes extremely  awkwaid  when 
applied  to  one  who  has  now  car- 
ried his  design  fully  into  execu- 
tion. Wagner,  therefore,  regards 
the  usage  of  certus  here  as  simi- 
lar to  that  in  such  expressions  as 
certa  Jmsta,  oerta  aagitta;  i.  e.,  ad 
certum  locum  tendens ;  and  hence 
certus,  on  the  present  occasion,  is, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "recto,  non 
erratico  itinere  cursum  intendens,^* 

5  Duri  maffno  sed  amore,  &c. 
"But  the  cruel  sorrows  (that 
arise)  when  deep  affection  is  out- 
raged, and  the  conviction  of  what 
a  frantic  woman  can  do  (in>  such 
a  case),  lead  the  minds  of  the 
Trojans  through  a  mournful  fore- 
boding (of  the  truth)."  With 
duri  dolores  we  may  (although 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary) 
supply  gut  surgere  or  esse  solent, 
the  words  amore  poUuto  being  in 
the  ablative  absolute. 
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PoUuto,  notumque,  fiirens  quid  femina  possit, 
Triste  per  augurium  Teucrorum  pectora  duciint. 

Ut  pelagus  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplhis  ulla 
Occurrit  tellus,  maria  undique,  et  imdique  coelum : 
OUi  cseruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
Noctem  hiememque  ferens;  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris. 
Ipse  gubemator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  alta: 
Heu!  quianam  tanti  cinxerunt  sethera  nimbi? 
Quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras?    Sic  deinde  locutus 
Colligere  anna  jubet,  yalidisque  incumbere  remis; 
Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum,  ac  talia  fatur: 
Magnanime  iBnea,  non,  si  mibi  Jupiter  auctor 
Spondeat,  hoc  sperem  Italiam  conthigere  coelo. 
Mutati.  transversa  fremunt,  et  Tespere  ab  atro 
Consurgunt  venti,  atque  in  nubem  cogitur  aer: 
Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum 
Sufficimus.     Superat  quoniam  Fortuna,  sequamur; 


10 


15 


20 


6  Nbiumque,  The  participle 
in  the  neuter  is  here  put  for  the 
subject.  So,  Tacitus  {Hist,  ii. 
82):  ^^Sujfficereadversus  Vitellium 
videbatur  Vespasiani  nomen  et 
nihil  arduum/a/ts." 

8  Ut  pelagus  tenuere  reUes,  &c. 
These  same  lines,  with  a  slight 
change,  have  already  occurred  in 
the  third  book  (192-195).  The 
use  here  oi pelagus  ("the  main") 
proves  our  explanation  of  medium 
iter  to  be  correct. 

15  Colligere  arma,  "To  reef 
the  sails.  *'  A rma  properly  means 
all  sorts  of  naval  implements, 
such  as  sails,  ropes,  oars,  &c. 
Here,  however,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  first  of  these.  A  similar 
usage  occurs  in  the  case  of  ^Xa 
with  Homer. 

16  Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum, 
'^And  turns  the  bosom  of  the  sail 
obliquely  to  the  wind."  He  di- 
rects the  bow  of  the  vessel  to  a 
point  nearer   that  from  which 


the  wind  blows.  In  other  words, 
he  lies  nearer  to  the  wind  by 
tacking. 

19  IVansversa fremunt.  "Roar 
across  our  path."  Literally, 
"roar  transversely."  The  neu- 
ter plural  of  the  adjective  is  here 
used  adverbially,  according  to  the 
Greek  idiom. 

Et  vespere  ab  atro  consv/rgunt, 
"And  arise  in  all  their  energy 
from  the  darkened  west."  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  con  in  com* 
position. 

21  Neo  nos  obnitiy  &c  "We 
are  neither  able  to  make  head- 
way, nor  even  to  withstand  the 
storm."  Obniti  contra  refers  to 
their  onwardK!ourse ;  tendere  tan^ 
tum,  to  their  holding  their  own, 
and  not  being  driven  back.  Ser- 
vius  supplies  the  ellipsis  in  the 
latter  phrase  as  follows :  tendere 
tcmtum  quantum  adversa  iempea"' 
tas  valet» 
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Quoque  vocat,  vertamus  iter.     Nee  litora  longe 

Fida  reor  fraterna  Erycis,  portusque  Sicanos, 

Si  modo  rite  memor  servata  remetior  astra.  25 

Turn  pius  -Slneas:  Equidem,  sic  poscere  ventos 

Jamdudum,  et  frustra  cemo  te  tendere  contra. 

Flecte  viam  velis.     An  sit  mihi  gratior  uUa, 

Quove  magis  fessas  optem  demittere  naves, 

Quam  quas  Dardaninm  tellus  mihi  servat  Acesten,         30 

Et  patris  Anchisse  gremio  complectitur  ossa? 

Hsec  ubi  dicta,  petunt  portus,  et  rela  secundi 

Intendunt  Zephyri;  fertur  cita  gurgite  classis; 

Et  tandem  Iseti  notas  adrertuntur  arense. 

At,  procul  excelso  miratus  vertice  mentis  35 

Adventum  sociasque  rates,  occurrit  Acestes, 
Horridus  in  jaculis  et  pelle  Libjstidis  ursae; 


23  Nee  litora  longe^  &c.  Con- 
strue and  supply  as  follows  :  Nee 
reor  fida  fraterna  litora  Erycis, 
Sioanosque  portits  longe  (abesse). 
The  shores  are  eaXled  fida  on  ac- 
count of  Acestes,  who  is  men- 
tioned presently  after ;  and  fra^ 
tema,  on  account  of  Eryx,  son  of 
Venus,  and,  consequently,  half- 
brother  of  .^Bneas,  who  founded 
the  town  of  Eryx. 

24  Portusqtte  Sicanos,  '^And 
the  Sicanian  harbours."  This  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense.  The 
Sicani,  after  having  occupied  the 
eastern  parts  of  Sicily,  were  dri- 
ven by  the  Siculi  into  the  western 
parts  of  the  island  where  Eryx 
stood. 

25  Si  modo  rite  memor,  &c. 
''If  only,^  recollecting  aright,  I 
retrace  (in  thought)  the  eMars 
(before)  observed  ;**  t. «.,  observed 
by  me  before  the  storm  arose. 
With  remeiior  supply  anmo.  It 
is  the  same  as  in  ammwn  revoeo, 
•I  recall  to  mind." 

i6  Equidem  eio  jmcete,  &c. 


''  Long  .  since,  indeed,  have  I 
plainly  perceived  that  the  winds 
so  required." 

27  Jamdudum,  when  joined 
with  a  present  (cemo),  gives  it 
the  force  of  a  perfect  in  our 
idiom. 

28  Fleeie  viam  velis.  "  Bend 
thy  course  (thither)  with  the 
sails;"  t.  e,y  veer  the  ship  around, 
change  the  poedtion  of  the  sails, 
and  nuike  for  Sicily. 

29  Quove,  The  full  form  would 
be  ullave  sit  tellits  quo, 

31  Et  patris  Anchisa,  &c. 
Anchises  died  at  Drepanum,  and 
was  buried  on  Mount  Eryx. 
(Compare  iiL  707.) 

32  Portus.  Referring  to  the 
harbour  of  Drepanum. 

34  Nota.  Because  they  had 
been  at  Drepanum  b^ore. 

35  Montis.  Mount  Eryx  is 
meant. 

36  Adventum  aodasque  rates. 
By  hendiadys,  ''the  arriTal  of 
the  friendly  s^^'* 

37  Horridus  in  JaeuUs^  &c. 
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Tro'ia,  Crimiso  conceptum  flumine,  mater 
Quern  genuit.    Veterum  non  immemor  ille  parentum 
Qratatur  reduces,  et  gaza  Isetus  agresti  40 

Excipit,  ac  fessos  opibus  solatur  amicis. 

Postera  quum  primo  Stellas  oriente  fiigarat 
Clara  dies,  socios  in  coetum  litore  ab  omni 
Advocat  ^neas,  tumulique  ex  aggere  fatur:  • 

DardanidsB  magni,.  genus  alto  a  sanguine  divum,         45 
Annuus  exactis  completur  mensibus  orbis, 
Ex  quo  reliquias  divinique  ossa  parentis 
Condidimus  terra,  moestasque  sacrayimus  aras. 
Jamque  dies,  nisi  fallor,  adest,  quern  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  bonoratum  (sic  di  voluistis!),  babebo.  50 

Hunc  ego  Gaetulis  agerem  si  Syrtibus  exsul, 
Argolicove  mari  deprensus,  et  urbe  Mycenae; 


Heyne  doubts  whether  in  jaculis 
is  to  be  connected  with  horridus; 
but  this  construction  is  success- 
fully defended  by  Wagner,  who 
cites  "  leve*  in  hastisy^  from  En- 
niusj.and  ^^metttendus  in  hastdy''* 
from  Statins  (Theb.  iv.  221).  The 
same  redundant  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition occurs  even  in  prose  writers. 
(Consult  Beier,  ad  Cie,  Off,  i.  9, 
22.)  We  have,  therefore,  re- 
moved the  comma  after  horriduSy 
which  appears  in  Heyne's  edition. 

38  Tro'ia  Crimiso,  &c  His 
mother  was  a  Trojan,  his  Dnther 
tlie  god  of  the  stream. 

39  Veterum  parenium.  *'0f 
his  ancient  sires;'*  t.  e.,  of  his 
parentage  on  the  mother's  side, 
and  his  Trojan  origin. 

42  Primo  orierUe.  "At  its  firSt 
rising."  More  literally,  "With 
the  first  rising  sun."  Supply 
sole. 

44  Tumuli  ex  aggere,     ''From 
tlie  summit  of  a  rising  ground. 
A  poetic   expression    *''^-  —  ^ 

"^  46  Genm  alto  a  sanguine,  &c 


»» 


**A  race  (sprung)  from  the  exalt- 
ed blood  of  the  gods."  Darda- 
nus,  the  founder  of  the  IVojau 
line,  was  the  son  of  Jove.  (Com- 
pare iii.  167.) 

49  Nisi  faJlor,  We  have 
adopted  this  reading  with  Wag- 
ner, on  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  better  class  of  manuscripts. 
The  strict  distinction  between  n% 
and  nisi  is  this:  ni  affirms;  nisi^ 
on  the  other  hand,  denies,  or  else 
expresses  doubt.  Ni  faUor  would 
imply  that^  it  is  very  possible 
^neas  may  be  mistaken  in  what 
he  says,  which  certainly  is  not 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

51  GcBttiiis,  This  epithet  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense, 
since  the  Geetuli  lay  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Syrtes,  at  some  dis- 
tance inland,  but  merely  as  equi- 
valent to  Jfrids, 

52  Mgcems,   G^itive  singula^- 
oiMycen»%^  Hhayfbe  Mgeena, 
are  the  same  as  "in  the  midst  of 
the  foe." 
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Annua  vota  tamen,  Bollemnesque  ordine  pompas 

Exsequerer,  strueremque  suis  altaria  donis. 

Nunc  ultro  ad  cineres  ipsius,  et  ossa  parentis,  55 

Hand  equidem  sine  mente,  reor,  sine  numine  divum^ 

Adsumus,  et  portus  delati  intramus  amicos. 

Ergo  agite,  et  IsBtum  cuncti  celebremus  honorem; 

Poscamus  ventos;  atque  haec  me  sacra  quot.annis 

Urbe  velit  posita  templis  sibi  ferre  dicatis.  60 

Bina  bourn  yobis,  Troja  generatus,  Acestes 

Dat  numero  capita  in  naves :  adhibete  Penates 

Et  patrios,  epulis,  et  quos  colit  hospes  Acestes. 

Praeterea,  si  nona  diem  mortalibus  almum 

Aurora  extulerit,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem,  65 

Prima  citse  Teucris  ponam  certamine  classis; 

Quique  pedum  cursu  yalet,  et  qui  yiribus  audax, 

Aut  jaculo  incedit  melior  levibusque  sagittis, 

Seu  crudo  £dit  pugnam  committere  cestu, 

Cuncti  adsint,  meritseque  exspectent  prsemia  pahnaB.      70 


55  Nunc  vitro.  The  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  this: 
^ow  much  more  should  we  now 
celebrate  the  day,  when  we  ace 
here  of  our  own  accord,  &c. 

50  Atque  hao  me  scusrOy  &c. 
^neas  here  declares  his  intention 
of  celebrating  an  annual  festival 
in  honour  of  the  now  deified  An- 
chises,  whenever  his  new  dty 
BhaU  be  built. 

61  Bina  bourn,  &o.  <'Two  bead 
iyf  ix^en  in  number  for  each  of  the 
ships."  Obserre  the  force  of  the 
distributive  bina, 

.62  Adhibete.  "  Invite.*'  There 
19  no  reference  heie^  as  Tnmebns 
and  others  think,  to  a  ceremoi^ 
jeeembling  the  Roman  Lectister'* 
nlum,  but  merely  to  a  funeral 
banquet,  in  which  libations  were 
tft  Jwii  nfVlIlT  tr  the  Trojan  and 

ei  3L  "When."  Usedbflre 
in  the  sense  of  oinii. 


65  Extulerit.  <' Shall  have 
broufj^  forth  ;'*  t. «.,  shall  Jisher 
in.  The  ninth  day  is  here  men- 
tioned, in  conformity  with  esta- 
blished custom.  The  funeral 
rites  of  the  Bomans  were  cele- 
brated on  the  ninth  day.  Hence 
they  were  termed  noelmdiidle  aa- 
orunu 

69  0rud6  eettu.  The  cestus 
was  used  by  boxers  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  It  consisted  of  thongs 
of  raw  ox-hide,  or  of  leather,  tieid 
round  the  hands  of  pugilists,  in 
order  to  render  their  blows  more 
powerfid.  Sometimes  these  bands 
weie  tied  round  the  arms  as  high 
a»  the  elbow.  The  eestus  used 
in  later  times,  in  the  public 
games,  was  a  most  formidable 
weapon.  It  was  frequently  co- 
vered with  knobs  and  nails,  and 
^jl^jifljpiyM^  and  iron.  (Com- 
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Ore  farete  bmnes,  et  tempora  cingite  ramis. 

Sic  fatus,  velat  matema  tempora  myrto. 
Hoc  Helymus  facit;  hoc  aevi  maturus  Acestes, 
Hoc  puer  Ascanius;  sequitur  quos  cetera  pubes. 
llle  e  concilio  multis  cum  millibus  ibat 
Ad  tumulum,  magna  medius  comitante  caterya. 
Hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carcbesia  Baccbo 
Fundit  humi,  duo  lactc  novo,  duo  sanguine  sacro; 
Purpureosque  jacit  flores,  ac  talia  fatur: 
Salve,  sancte  parens,  iterum  salvete,  recepti 
Nequidquam  cineres,  animseque  umbrseque  patemse! 
Non  licuit  fines  Italos,  fataliaque  arva, 
Nee  tecum  Ausonium,  quicumque  est,  quserere  Thybrim. 
Dixerat  hsBC;  adytis  quum  lubricus  anguis  ab  imis 


80 


71  Ore  favete  omnes.  "Do  ye 
all  preserve  a  religious  atten- 
tion;" i.  &.,  be  watchful  over  your 
lips,  that  you  pronounce  no  words 
of  bad  omen,  whereby  you  may, 
though  unintentionally,  mar  the 
effect  of  the  sacred  ceremonies. 
Literally,  **do  ye  all  favour  me 
with  your  lips."  All  profane  or 
ill-omened  expressions  were  for- 
bidden, and  religious  attention 
commanded  by  this  formulary, 
which  seems  to  have  preceded  the 
celebration  of  games  or  sacrifices. 

Ramis,     Put  for  eoronis, 

72  Maiernd  myrto,  "Wiih 
his  mother's  myrtle."  The  myr- 
tle was  sacred  to  Venus. 

76  Ad  tumulum;  t. «.,  to  'the 
mound  of  earth  that  covered  the 
remains  of  Anchises. 

77  The  carchesium  was  a  bea- 
ker, or  drinking-cup,  which  was 
tised  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times.  It  was  slightly  contracted 
in  the  middle,  and  its  two  handles 
extended  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  was  much  employed  in 
libations  of  wine,  milk,  blood, 
*and  honey. 


79  Purpureas  Jhres.    "  Dark- 
hued  flowers."    The  allusion  ap- 

gears  to  be  to  violets  and  other 
owers  of  dark  or  sable  hue,  as 
suiting  a  funereal  ceremony. 

80  Iterum  salvete,  recepti,  &c 
"Again  hail,  ye  ashes,  rescued 
(by  me)  in  vain  ;  hail,  both  thou 
soul  and  shade  of  my  father." 
Servius  thinks,  observes  Valpy, 
that  this  address  to  the  ashes  of 
Anchises  is  intended  as  if  to  An- 
chises himself.  The  expresfflon 
recepti  nequidqttam  cineres  refers 
to  the  circumstance  of  Mneafi 
having  rescued  his  father  from 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  but  that 
father's  not  liaving  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Fates  to  arrive  in 
Italy. 

81  Animaque  umbraque  pa* 
temcB,  The  plural  for  the  sin- 
gular. According  to  one  of  the 
old  scholiasts,  the  anima,  or  soul, 
ascends  to  the  skies,  the  umbra^ 
or  shade,  goes  to  the  world  (n 
spirits. 

84  Adytis  ah  imis,  "From 
the  bottom  of  the  shrine."  The 
tomb  of  Anchises  is  here  caUk^ 
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Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  yolumina,  traxit, 
Amplexus  placide  tumulum,  lapsusque  per  aras : 
Casrulese  cui  terga  notse,  maculosus  et  auro 
Squamam  incendebat  fulgor:  ceu  nubibus  arcus 
Mille  jacit  varios  adverso  sole  colores. 
Obstupuit  visu  iBneas.     Die,  agmine  longo 
Tandem  inter  pateras  et  levia  pocula  serpens, 
Libavitque  dapes,  rursusque  innoxius  imo 
Saccessit  tumulo,  et  depasta  altaria  liquit. 
Hoc  magis  inceptos  genitori  instaurat  honores, 
Incertus,  Geniumne  loci,  Famulumne  parentis 
Esse  putet:  csedit  binas  de  more  bidentes, 
Tptque  sues,  totidem  nigrantes  terga  juvencos; 
Yinaque  fundebat  pateris,  animamque  rocabat 


85 


90 


95 


''a  sbrine,"  in  allusion  to  its  sa- 
cred character,  and  the  high  ho- 
nour to  which,  as  a  species  of 
inferior  deity,  its  occupant  is  now 
entitled. 

85 '  Septem  gyros,  septena  volu- 
mma  treunt,  *'  Drew  along  with 
it  seven  circles,  seven  folds ;"  t. «., 
seven  circles  folded  or  entwined 
together.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Wagner :  "  Septem  gyros 
in  se  replicatos.**  Septena  here 
loses  its  distributive  force. 

87  CanUea  cui  terga  nota,  &c. 
**  Its  back  azure  marks  (diversi- 
fied), while  a  spotted  brightness 
kindled  up  its  (every)  scale  with 
gold."  With  nota  we  may  ea]^ 
jHypingebant,  or  some  equivalent 
verb,  from  incendebaty  that  fol- 
lows. 

Maculosus  ftUgor,  Equivalent 
to  macula  fuUgentes,  Heyne  re- 
fers here  to  Milton  (P.  £.  ix. 
501).  ^<With  bumidied  neck  of 
verdant  gold.*' 

9»  Jacit.  '< Sends  forth.'*  Com- 
pare Iv.  700.    " 

90  lUe,  agmine  longo,  &x^  ^^It, 
at  lengthy  ereeping  with  its  long 


train,"  &c.    Serpens  ia  here  a 
participle,  not  a  noun. 

91  Pateras,  Consult  note  on 
L728. 

92  Libavitque  dapes,  &c. 
'^  Both  slightly  tasted  the  viands, 
and  harmless  retired  again  (from 
view)  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb, 
and  left  the  altars  on  which  it  had 
fed." 

IdbavU.  <' Slightly  tasted." 
Consult  note  on  i.  256. 

Dapes.  The  viands  forming 
the  fimeral  banquet  or  offerings, 

9^  Altaria.  The  ^Miea  (dapes) 
on  the  altars. 

95  Incertus,  Oemwnne  lod, 
&c  The  ancients  believed  that 
there  were  genii  appointed,  some 
the  protectors  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries, others  the  guardians  of  par* 
ticular  spots^  &c 

Famulum,  The  apotheosis  of 
Anchises  is  now  supposed  to  be 
complete:  he  has  an  attendant 
assigned  him,  as  some  other  di- 
vinities have.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  remark  of  Servins,  who 
adds,  "Singula  emm  numina 
habeni  iitferiores  poitsiates  aimi<- 
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Anchisse  magni,  Manesque  Acheronte  remissos. 
Nee  non  et  socii,  quae  cuique  est  copia,  Iseti 
Dona  ferunt:  onerant  aras,  mactantque  juvencos; 
Ordine  aena  locant  alii,  fusique  per  herbam 
Subjiciunt  veribus  prunas,  et  yiscera  torrent. 

Exspectata  dies  aderat,  nonamque  serena 
Auroram  Phaethontis  equi  jam  luce  vehebant; 
Famaque  finitimos,  et  clari  nomen  Acestao 
Excierat :  laeto  complerant  litora  coetu, 
Yisuri  iBneadas,  pars  et  certare  parati. 
Munera  principio  ante  oculos,  circoque  locantur 
In  medio:  sacri  tripodes,  viridesque  coronsB, 
Et  palmee,  pretium  yictoribus,  armaque,  et  ostro 


100 


105 


110 


tras,  ut   Venus  Adonimy  Diana 

99  Manes^fue  Acher<mte  re- 
missos.  "And  his  manes  released 
from  Acheron  ;'*  i,  e,,  released  to 
be  present  at  the  funeral  rites. 

100  QtuB  cuique  est  copia. 
*'With  what  means  each  pos- 
sesses." The  full  form  of  ex-, 
pression  is  as  follows :  Ed  copid 
qucB  copia  est  cuique,  "With 
that  abundance  which  abundance 
is  to  each." 

101  Juvencos,  These  had  been 
supplied  by  Acestes,  as  m^itioned 
above  (lines  61,  62). 

102  Aena,  "  The  brazen  cal- 
drons."    (Compare  i.  213.) 

103  Et  viscera  torrent,  "And 
roast  the  flesh«"  (Compare  i. 
211). 

105  Pha'tthaniis  equi,  "The 
horses  of  the  Sun."  The  sun  is 
here  called  PhaHthcn  in  unitation 
of  the  Homeric  expression,  rjtkaos 
<l>a€dct>v,  "  the  resplendent  sun." 
Hence  Pha'dthon  properly  means 
**the  resplendent  one."  Vurgil 
here,  as  Guenther  remarks,  blends 
together  a  poetic  myth  and  a  phy- 
sical appearance.    For  Aurora  is 


not  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  same  chariot  with 
Phoebus,  and  yet,  since  the  sun 
is  near  his  rising,  and  difiuses  the 
very  splendour  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Awrora^  the 
latter  is  said  to  come  with,  or  to 
be  borne  in  the  same  chariot  as 
the  sun. 

109  Circoque  in  medio,  "And 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring."  The 
surrounding  crowd  of  spectators  is 
here  meant.  Compare  the  re- 
mark of  Heyne:  "Circum  nooe 
dixit  pro  consessu,  corond.  Est 
CrrcBcorum  ayov,  de  loco  dictus,  et 
de  turba  spectantium,*^ 

110  Sacri  tripodes.  Either 
such  as  had  been,  or  were  in- 
tended to  be,  used  in  sacrifices. 
When  tripods  are  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  present,  or  as 
prizes,  vases  or  lai^e  bowls  sup- 
ported on  three  feet  are  to  be 
understood.  All  the  most  ancient 
representations  of  the  sacred  tri- 
pod exhibit  it  of  the  same  general 
shape,  together  with  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as  handles. 

111  Et  pcUmtB,  pretium  victo^ 
rUnts,    "And  branches  of  pahn^  ik 
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Perfusse  Testes,  argenti  aurique  talenta: 

£t  tuba  commissos  medio  canit  aggere  ludos. 

Prima  pares  ineunt  grayibus  certamina  remis 
Quatuor,  ex  omni  delectas  classe,  carinae. 
Yelocem  Mnestheus  agit  acri  remige  Pristin, 
Mox  Italus  Mnestheus,  genus  a  quo  nomine  Memmi; 
Ingentemque  G3ras  ingenti  mole  Chimaeram, 


115 


reward  for  the  conquerors."  A 
branch  of  palm  was  the  ordinary 
prize  of  every  conqueror  at  the 

Smea,  being  given  in  addition  to 
e  appropriate  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  explanation, 
the  palm  is  the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory, because  it  is  not  crushed  or 
borne  down  by  any  weight,  but 
still  maintains  its  growi,  and 
rifles  superior  to  oppression. 

112  ArgenH  aurique  talenta. 
**  Two  talents,  the  one  of  silver, 
the  olher  of  gold."  The  allusion 
here  is  to  weight,  not  to  coined 
money,  Virgil  following  in  this 
the  customs  of  an  earlier  age. 

113  Et  tuba  commissos  J  &c. 
VirgU,  in  speaking  of  the  trum- 
pet here,  indulges  in  an  ana- 
dironism.  It  was  not  known  in 
Homeric  times.  (Ck>nsult  note 
on  ii.  313.) 

114  Prima  pares,  &c.  The 
order  of  construction  is  as  fol- 
tows:  ^^  Quatuor  carina,  pares, 
Electa  ex  omni  classe,  ineunt 
prima  certamina  gravibus  re* 
mis.*' 

Pares.  **  Equally  matched  in 
point  of  speed."  Heyne  says, 
equal  both  in  size  and  goodness 
{mttgniiudine  et  lHmitate)%  but  in 
this  he  is  evidently  wrong,  for,  as 
appears  from  line  118,  seqq,,  the 
rizes  of  the  vessels  cQffered  ma- 
terially. The  smaller  vessels  re- 
-^nired  fewer  rowers,  the  larger 
'Ones  a  greater  number  (theChi- 


msera,  fbr  example,  had  three 
tiers  of  oars) ;  and  in  order, 
therefore  to  make  them  ^*  pares," 
a  due  proportion  of  rowers  was  to 
be  assigned  unto  each. 

Gravibus  remis,  "With  power- 
ful oars."  Cfravibus  is  equivalent 
here  to  validis. 

116  AcH  remige.  *^With  a 
vigorous  band  of  rowers."  Th^ 
singular  for  the  plural. 

Pristin,  The  ships  are  named 
from  the  images  or  carved  work 
decorating  their  prows,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  from  their  figure- 
heads.  In  the  present  case  the 
effigy  of  a  Pristis,  or  sea-monster, 
gives  name  to  the  vessel  of  Mnes- 
theus.   Compare  x.  160. 

117  Mox  Italus  Mnestheus, 
&c.  "  In  after  days,  the  Italian 
Mnestheus,  from  which  name 
(descends)  the  house  of  Mem- 
mius;"  i.e.,  of  the  MemmiL 
Virgil,  in  order  to  pay  court  to 
the  noble  families  of  the  day, 
traces  their  origin  to  a  Trojan 
source;  but  the  etymologies  by 
which  this  is  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished, are  absurd  and  far- 
fetched enough.  Thus,  fbr  ex- 
ample, Mnestheus  is  made  to 
come  from  fivrjo'Bfvs,  ''  one  who 
remembers,"  and  therefore  the 
Memmii  are  derived  from  this 
Trojan  leader,  beeause  their  fa- 
mily name  contains  the  same  toot 
as  memor,  "  mindful !" 

1 18  IngmitemCMmmrmn.  ''The 
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Urbis  opus,  triplici  pubes  quam  Dardana  Tenu 
Impellunt,  temo  consurgunt  ordine  remi; 
Sergestusque,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Sergia  nomen, 
Centauro  inyehitur  magna;  Scyllaque  Oloanthus 
Casnilea,  genus  unde  tibi,  Romane  Oluenti. 

Est  procul  in  pelago  saxum,  spumantia  contra 
Litora,  quod  tumidis  submersum  tunditur  olim 
Fluctibus,  hibemi  condunt  ubi  sidera  Cori: 
Tranquillo  silet,  immotaque  attollitur  unda 


120 


125 


huge  Chimeera."  The  figure- 
head of  this  vessel  was  an  effigy 
of  the  fabulous  monster  Chimsera^ 
whence  the  name  of  the  ship. 

Ingenti  mole.  '^  Of  stupendous 
size.*'  This  refers  to  the  height 
of  the  vessel  out  of  the  water, 
whereas  ingentem,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  line,  has  re- 
ference generally  to  the  bulk  and 
dimensions  of  the  ship.  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  therefore, 
in  this  repetition  of  the  term. 

119  Urbis  opus,  ''A  floating 
city."  More  literally,  "a  city- 
work."  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  S^rvius :  '^  Ita  magna^  ut 
urbem  puiares.^* 

Triplici  versu,  "With  a  tri- 
ple tier."  This  applies,  as  Ruseus 
remarks,  to  the  rows  of  oars, 
reckoning  horizontally  from  stem 
to  stem* 

120  Temo  ordine.  "  In  triple 
order."  This  applies  to  the  oars 
taken  verticaUy ;  not,  indeed,  one 
immediately  above  the  other,  but 
rising  obliquely.  We  have  here 
another  anachronism  on  the  part 
of  the  poet.  Triremes,  or  vessels 
with  three  banks  of  oars,  were 
not  known  in  the  heroic  times, 
but  were  invented  by  the  Corin- 
thians at  a  period  long  subsequent, 
as  we  are  informed  .by  Thucydides 
<*-    **)-     The  Greganian  family 


claimed  descent  from  Gyas,  the 
only  one  of  the  four  commanders 
to  whom  Virgil  does  not  assign 
Roman  descenduiis. 

122  Centauro  magnd,  '*In 
the  l^yge  Centauh"  Ceniimrua 
here,  as  being  the  name  of  a  ship, 
is  in  the  feminine  gender,  nairis 
being  feminine.  Grammarians 
term  this  synests;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  our  under- 
standing naviy  as  some  editors 
do. 

125  0/tm.  "At  times."  Equi- 
valent to  inierdum, 

126  Hibemi,  &c.  "When 
the  vdntry  north-western  blasts 
hide  the  stars  from  view ;"  .1. «,, 
cover  the  skies  with  storm-cloud^ 
and  thus  conceal  the  stars.  The 
reference  here  is  to  stormy  wea- 
ther generally,  not  merely  to  the 
winter  season. 

Cori,  Written  also  Cawri, 
Compare  the  remark  of  Servius : 
"  Ctturumpro  corum,  sicut  saurea 
pro  sorexy  caulis  pro  co/w"  (ad 
Georg.  iii  2^8).  The  wmd  Cau^ 
rus  correspondis  to  the  'Apy€<JTi|» 
of  the  Greeks. 

127  Tranquillo  silet.  "In 
calm  weather  it  is  still ;"  «.«.,  it 
resounds  with  no  dashing  of  the 
billow&  Supply  tempore,  or  pe- 
lago, after  tranquillo.  The  for* 
mer,  howevei)  v&  Y^^ie!n2^<^« 
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Campus,  et  apricis  statio  gratissima  mergis. 
Hie  viridem  iEneas  frondenti  ex  ilice  metam 
Constituit,  signum  nautis,  pater;  unde  revert! 
Scirent,  et  longos  ubi  circumflectere  cursus. 
Turn  loca  sorte  legunt,  ipsique  in  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  longe  efiiilgent  ostroque  decori : 
Cetera  populea  velatur  fronde  juventus, 
Nudatosque  humeros  oleo  perfusa  nitescit. 
Considunt  transtris;  intentaque  brachia  remis: 
Intenti  exspectant  signum,  exsultantiaque  haurit 
Corda  payor  pulsans,  laudumquiB  arrecta  cupido. 

Inde,  ubi  clara  dedit  sonitum  tuba,  finibus  omnes, 
Haud  mora,  prosiluere  suis:  ferit  aethera  clamor  140 


135 


Immotdque  attoUitur  undd,  &c 
''And  a  broad,  plain-like  surface 
is  raised  amid  the  motionless 
vrater."  Literally,  ^'a  plain  is 
raised  amid  the  motionless  water.  ** 

128  Mergis.  "Cormorants." 
Literally,  "  for  the  plungers,"  or 
**  divers."  The  bird  here  meant 
is  a  species  of  seafowl,  that  gets 
its  name  from  diving  for  its  prey. 

129  Viridem  frondenti,  &c. 
''A  verdant  goal  of  leafy  holm- 
oak."  Winter  had  now  arrived, 
as  Holdsworth  remarks,  but  this 
is  a  bough  of  evergreen  oak,  in 
Italy  still  named  lice. 

131  Et  longos  ubi,  &c  ''And 
where  to  take  a  long  circuit." 
They  had  to  return  by  passing 
aroiind  it. 

132  Turn  loca  sorte  legunt. 
"  Then  they  choose  their  places 
by  lot."  They  were  to  be  all  in 
a  line,  but  the  best  place  would 
be  that  which  would  bring  the 
vessel  in  her  course  nearest  to 
the  island,  and  thus  enable  her 
to  lose  the  least  ground  in  doub* 
ling  around  the  goal.  The  other 
placos  would  rank  in  proportion. 

134  Fopuled  fronde.    Servius 


says  they  wore  crowns  of  poplar 
on  this  occasion,  because  the 
games  were  funeral  ones,  and 
because  Hercules  brought  the 
poplar  with  him  from  the  lower 
world.  Not  so.  They  wore 
crowns  of  poplar  to  propitiate 
Hercules,  the  god  of  strength,  to 
whom  the  poplar  was  sacred. 

137  Intenii.  "  Intently." 
Some  object  to  intenta  being  fol- 
lowed so  soon  after  by  intenti. 
The  poet,  however,  purposely 
sacrifices  elegance  to  propriety  of 
expression.  His  object  is  to  show 
that  the  rowers  were  equally  in- 
tent in  body  and  in  mind. 

Haurit.  "  Causes  their  throb- 
bing hearts  to  heave. "  This  verb 
beautifully  describes  their  heavy 
breathing,  exhausting,  as  it  were, 
the  air  from  the  lungs. 

139  Clara.  "The  clears 
toned."  Observe  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  dactylic  rhythm 
in  this,  and  more  particularly  in 
Ihe  succeeding  line,  adqurably 
adapting  the  sound  to  the  sense. 

Finibus.  "From  their  (aUotted) 
places."  These  "places"  were 
the  "Awa"  mdlitioned  in  line  132. 
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Nauticus:  adductis  spumant  freta  versa  lacertis. 
Infindunt  pariter  sulcos,  totumque  dehiscit, 
Convulsum  remis  rostrisque  tridentibus,  roquor. 
Non  tarn  prsecipites  bijugo  certamine  campum 
Corrip.uere,ruuhtque,  effasi  carcere  currus; 
Nee  jsic  immissis  aurigse  undantia  lora 
Concussere  jugis,  pronique  in  yerbera  pendent. 
Turn  plausu,  fremituque  yirum,  studiisque  fayentum 
Consonat  omne  nemus,  yocemque  inclusa  yolutant 
Litora:  pulsati  colles  clamore  resultant.  150 

Effugit  ante  alios,  primisque  elabitur  undis, 
Turbam  inter  fremitumque,  Gyas;  quern  deinde  Cloanthus 
Consequitur,  melior  remis;  sed  pondere  pinus 
Tarda  tenet.     Post  hos,  aequo  discrimine,  Pristis 
Centaurusque  locum  tendunt  superare  priorem: 
Et  nunc  Pristis  habet,  nunc  yictam  prseterit  ingens 
Centaurus ;  nunc  una  ambae  junctisque  feruntur 
Frontibus,  et  longe  sulcant  yada  salsa  carina. 

Jamque  propinquabant  scopulo,  metamque  tenebant; 
Quum  princeps  medioque  Gjas  in  gurgite  yictor  160 


155 


141  Adductis  versa  lacertis. 
"Upturned  by  their  contracted 
arms."  Literally,  "by  their 
arms  being  brought  back ;"  i,e,y 
towards  the  breast,  after  a  vigor- 
ous pull  at  the  oar. 

146  Corripuere campum,  "Has- 
ten over  the  plain."     The  aorist, 
implying  what  is  accustomed  to^ 
be  done,  and  therefore  rendered  > 
as  a  present. 

147  Jugis,  For  equis  jugali- 
bus.  The  yokes  are  here  put  for 
the  horses  yoked. 

149  Consonat.  "Rings  again." 
Stronger  than  resonat. 

153  Pinus.  Put  for  nams. 
The  naval  timber  for  the  vessel 
itself. 

154  JEquo  discrimine.  "  At  an 
equal  distance ;"  t.  e,,  from  the 
leading  ships.      Equivalent,   in 


fact,  to  "in  eddem  Hned^^  on  a 
line. 

156  Habet.  "Has  it;"  %.e., 
the  foremost  place,  or  locum  pri' 
orem. 

158  Et  longe  sulcant,  &c. 
"And  furrow  the  briny  waters  far 
in  the  distance  with  the  keel." 
We  have  given  longe,  the  reading 
of  one  of  the  manuscripts,  in  place 
of  long&,  which  i^ppears  in  all  the 
editions.  The  expression  lor^A 
carind  appears  objectionable, '  on 
account  of  the  unnecessair  ap- 
pendage of  the  epithet  hnga.  On 
the  other  hand,  longe  is  graphic 
and  spirited,  and  points  to  the 
long  wake  which  the  rapidly-im- 
pelled vessel  makes  in  the  waters. 

160  Gurgite,  Descriptive  of 
the  sea  upturned  and  foaming  be* 
neath  the  oars. 
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Rectorem  navis  compellat  yoce  Menceten : 
Quo  tantum  mihi  dexter  abis?  hue  dirige  gressuni ; 
Litus  ama,  et  lasvas  stringat,  sine,  palmula  cautes; 
Altum  alii  teneant     Dixit:  sed  caeca  Menoetes 
Saxa  timens,  proram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  utidas. 
Quo  diyersus  abis?  iterum  pete  saxa,  Menoete, 
Cum  clamore  Gjas  reyocabat;  et  ecce!  Cloanthum 
Bespicit  instantem  tergo,  et  propiora  tenentem. 
Hie,  inter  nayemque  Gy^,  scopulosque  sonantes, 
Radit  iter  IsByum  interior,  subitoque  priorem 
Prseterit,  et  metis  tenet  aequora  tuta  relictis. 
Turn  yero  exarsit  juyeni  dolor  ossibus  ingens, 


165 


170 


162  Qtio  tantum  mikiy  &c* 
"Whither  art  thou  going,  pray, 
80  fiir  to  the  right  ?"  Mihi  is 
here  what  grammanans  call  the 
dativus  ethicusy  and  is  ahuost,  if 
not  entirely,  ornamental. 

Dexter,  The  goal,  as  they 
passed  around  it,  would  be  on  the 
left.  The  object,  therefore, 
would  be  to  keep  as  close  to  it  as 
possible,  and  thus  save  distance. 
The  pUot  Menoetes,  therefore, 
lost  ground  by  keeping  too  far  to 
the  right. 

Hue  dirige  gressum,  "  Direct 
your  course  hither."  There  is 
considerable  doubt  about  the  true 
reading  here.  Gressum  is  a  very 
unusual  word  to  employ  instead 
of  eursuniy  when  speaking  of  a 
ship ;  and,  besides,  Asinius  Fol- 
lio,  the  contemporary  of  Virgil, 
blamed  Sallust,  as  Aulus  Gellius 
informs  us,  for  using  transgressus 
in  a  similar  way. 

163  Litus  ama,  &c.  "Keep 
close  to  the  shore,  and  let  the  oar- 
blade  graze  tiie  rocks  on  the  left.  *' 
By  Uiu8  is  here  meant  the  rock. 

Stringat  sine ;  L  e.,  sine  ut 
stringai. 

Palmuia,  This  is  properly 
the  broad  part  at  the  extremity 


of  the  oar,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  paim  of  a  mau*8  hand 
when  opened,  widening  and  be- 
coming flat  like  it. 

164  Altum.  "The  main;*' 
i,e,y  the  sea  to  the  right  Let 
others  make  a  wider  circuit  to  the 
right. 

165  Pelagi  ad  undas.  The  ob- 
stinate pilot  persists  in  making 
a  wide  circuit  around  the  goal, 
and  thus  loses  ground  by  his  ex- 
cessive caution. 

168  Instantem  tergo,  &c. 
"  Pressing  on  his  rear,  and  hold- 
ing his  course  nearer  in.*'  More 
literally,  "holding  the  places 
nearer  (to  the  shore) ;"  «.  e,,  loca 
propiora  litori.  Tins  gave  him, 
of  course,  a  decided  advantage. 

170  Radit  iter  IcBvum  interior, 
"Runs  grazing  along  the  left- 
hand  path,  fjEurther  in;"  t.  &.,  on 
the  inside,  between  the  ship  of 
Gyas  and  the  rocky  shore,  and 
grazing  the  latter  with  his  oars. 

171  Et  metis  tenet,  &c  Cloan- 
thus  doubles  the  rocky  isle  where 
the  meta  was  placed,  and  now 
holds  possession  of  the  open  sea 
on  his  return  to  the  startixig- 
place. 

172  Turn   «ira   Aportt/,   &fiL 
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Nec  lacrimis  caruere  genae;  segnemque  Menceten, 

Oblitus  decorisque  sui,  sociumque  salutis, 

In  mare  prsecipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  alta:  175 

Ipse  gubemaclo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister; 

Hortaturque  yiros,  clayumque  ad  litora  torquet. 

At  gravis,  ut  fundo  yix  tandem  redditus  imo  est. 

Jam  senior,  madidaque  fluens  in  Teste,  Menoetes, 

Summa  petit  scopuli,  siccaque  in  rupe  resedit.  180 

Ilium  et  labentem  Teucri,  et  risere  natantem, 

Et  salsos  rident  revomentem  pectore  fluctus. 

Hie  l^ta  extremis  spes  est  aecensa  duobus, 

Sergesto  Mnestheique,  Gjan  superare  morantem. 

Sergestus  capit  ante  locum,  scopuloque  propinquat:      185 

Nec  tota  tamen  ille  prior  prseeunte  carina ; 

Parte  prior;  partem  rostro  premit  aemula  Pristjs. 

At,  media  socios  incedens  nave  per  ipsos, 


The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that 
his  whole  frame  shook  with  in- 
dignation. 2)otor  properly  implies 
here  a  mingled  emotion  of  grief 
and  anger. 

174  Decorisque  sui,  "Of  his 
own  dignity;"  i.  e.,  as  com- 
mander. Compare  the  remark  of 
Servius  :  "  Inhonestum  enim  est 
irasci,  duct  prasertim" 

Sociumque  salutis.  Their  safety 
would  be  endangered  by  the  loss 
of  the  pilot. 

176  The  terms  rector  and  ma- 
gister are  nearly  synonymous 
here,  but  are  purposely  thus  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  express,  along 
with  the  double  ipse,  the  impetuous 
movements  of  the  excited  Gyas. 

179  The  expression  madidd 
Jluens  in  veste  (literally,  "floating 
in  wet  attire")  is  equivalent  to 
cut  fnadida  vestis  ftitebai, 

I3i  Mnesthei,  The  Greek  da- 
tive. Mvrj<r3€vs,gem.t.  yivrifrOwSy 
dative  Mvrjaduy  contracted  Mvi^cr- 


Cryan  superare  morantem,  "Of 
passing  by  the  lagging  Gyas.** 
In  prose,  the  genitive  of  the  ge« 
rund  (superawii)  would  be  em- 
ployed. 

185  Capit  ante  locum,  "First 
seizes  the  space ;"  t.  e,,  gets  nearer 
the  rock,  and  of  course  has  less 
space  to  run  in  doubling  it. 

187  Parte  prior.  Sue,  "Ho 
was  foremost  by  a  part  only  (of 
his  vessel);  the  rival  Pristis 
presses  on  part  with  her  beak.** 
Heyne  reads  partim,  but  this  ap- 
pears objectionable.  Partim  was 
undoubtedly  the  old  form  of  jMir- 
tem;  but  it  doon  passed  into  an 
adverbial  signification  {AuL  Gelt. 
x.  13).  In  the  golden  age  of 
Latin  literature  it  appears  to  have 
been  generally  used  for  part, 
and  employed  with  plurals,  thus: 
"paWtm  ilhrum  (or  ex  illis)  ejus* 
modi  sunt,*^  Partem,  therefore, 
is  to  be  preferred  here  without 
hesitation. 
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Hortatur  Mnestheus:  Nunc,  nunc  insurgite  remis, 
Hectorei  socii,  Trojse  quos  sorte  suprema  190 

Delegi  comites ;  nunc  illas  promite  vires, 
Nunc  animos,  quibus  in  Gsetulis  Sjrtibus  usi, 
Xonioque  mari,  Maleaeque  sequacibus  undis. 
Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neque  vincere  certo; 
Quamquam  0 ! — sed  superent,  quibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti  ; 
Extremes  pudeat  rediisse;  hoc  vincite,  cives,  196 

£t  prohibete  nefas.     Olli  certamine  summo 
Procumbunt:  vastis  tremit  ictibus  aerea  puppis, 
Subtrahiturque  solum;  tum  creber  anhelitus  artus 
Aridaque  ora  quatit;  sudor  fluit  undique  riyis.  200 

Attulit  ipse  viris  optatum  casus  honorem. 
Namque,  furens  animi,  dum  proram  ad  saza  suburguet 
Interior,  spatioque  subit  Sergestus  iniquo, 


190  Hectorei  sociu  "  My  Hec- 
torean  companions. ' '  Equivalent, 
simply,  to  Trojani. 

192  Q^ibtis  i*si.  **Which  you 
employed."    Supply  estis, 

193  Maleaque  seqtuicibus  undis. 
^'And  amid  the  pursuing  billows 
of  Malea;"  «. «.,  of  the  Malean 
promontory,  the  southeastemmost 
extremity  of  Laconia.  The  sea 
here  is  more  than  usually  rough 
and  swelling,  and  wave/o//otr«  or 
pushes  ou  wave  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  hence  the  epithet  seqiuicibus 
in  the  text  Compare  the  Greek 
iFokippdBios, 

195  Qwunquam  0!  &c.  *^A1- 
though,  oh  that! — ^but  let  those 
conquer,**  &c.  He  checks  him- 
self in  the  half-expressed  wish 
(an  instance  of  what  grammarians 
term  oponopexu),  and  is  content 
wilh  an  humbler  measure  of  sue- 


196  Puieai,  *<Let  us  feel 
ashamed.**  Literally,  .<^let  it 
shame  us.*'    Supply  liot. 

m  OOL    Old  form  for  iUL 


198  ^rea  puppis,  "The  bra- 
zen-beaked ship."  JErea  for 
terata,  the  reference  being  to  the 
plates  of  brass  (or  more  strictly  of 
bronze)  covering  the  rostrum  and 
prow. 

1 99  Subtrcihiiurque  solum.  ^' And 
the  sea  is  withdrawn  from  beneath 
them.**  The  galley  moves  so 
rapidly  that  the  sea  seems  to 
withdraw  from  beneath  her. 

Solum.  This  term,  as  Valpy 
remarks  from  Servius,  is  applied 
to  whatever  is  placed  beneath,  or 
that  supports,  another  substance; 
as  the  air  to  birds,  the  sea  to  a 
ship,  &c 

203  Interior.  "Farther  in;** 
ue.y  nearer  the  left-hand  shore 
than  Mnestheus,  in  consequence 
of  having  fetched  a  shorter  oom- 


Spatioque  sttoii  iniquo.  "And 
enters  upon  too  confined  a  qpaoe.*' 
He  did  not  leave  room  enough 
between  the  shore  and  the  yessel 
of  Mnestheus^  within  which  to 
fetch  a  compaBB  with  his  own  ship 
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Infelix  saxis  in  procurrentibus  hsesit. 
Concussae  cautes,  et  acuto  in  mnrice  remi 
Obnixi  crepuere,  illisaque  prora  pependit. 
Consurgunt  nautse,  et  magno  clamore  morantur; 
Ferratasque  trudes,  et  acuta  cuspide  contos 
Expediunt,  fractosque  legunt  in  gurgite  remos. 
At  Isetus  Mnestheus,  successuque  acrior  ipso, 
Agmine  remorum  celeri,  ventisque  Yocatis, 
Prona  petit  maria,  et  pelago  decurrit  aperto. 
Qualis  spelunca  subito  coqimota  columbay 
Cui  domus  et  dulces  latebroso  in  pumice  nidi, 


205 


210 


and  80  pass  the  goal,  but  ran  his 
vessel  upon  a  part  of  the  rock 
projecting  farther  than  the  rest 
and  lying  directly  in  his  track. 

205  Concussa  cautes,  '*The 
cliffs  were  shaken  (with  the 
blow)."  This,  observes  one  of 
the  commentators,  is  only  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  galley 
received  a  violent  shock,  since 
action  is  equal  to  reaction. 

Murice,  "  This  term  properly 
means  a  species  of  shell-fish;  here, 
however,  a  sharp  point  of  rock  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  or  a  kind 
of  coral  formation. 

206  Pependit.  The  prow 
striking  and  fixing  itself  on  the 
rocks,  appeared,  as  it  rose  from 
the  water,  to  hang  from  them,  the 
motion  of  the  water  swaying  the 
body  of  the  vessel  to  and  fro. 
Compare  the  explanation  of 
Heyne  :  "  Stiblimis  et  suspensa 
nuiavit^  libravit  se," 

207  Morantur*  **  Strive  to 
force  her  back,"  This  is  a  nau- 
tical term.  Servius  explains  it 
by,**  retro  aguni," 

208  Ferratasque  trudes,  &c. 
**They  bring  out  both  iron-shod 
stakes  and  sharp-pointed  poles.** 
We  have  preferred  trudes,  with 
Beinsius  and  Wagner,    to   the 


common  form  sudes.  The  former 
is  found  in  several  good  manu- 
scripts, and  though  me  verb  tru- 
do,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has 
a  long  penult,  still  this  can  form 
no  valid  objection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudes  merely  had  their 
ends  burned  to  a  point,  and  were 
never  shod  with  iron. 

211  Affmine  remorum  celeri, 
"With  a  quick  and  regular  move- 
ment of  his  oars.*'  The  oars 
keep  time  like  an  army  on  its 
march.  Hence  we  may  render 
freely,  "  with  a  rapid  march  of 
oars." 

Ventisque  vocatis,  "And  the 
winds  being  invoked  to  his  aid;*' 
t.  e,,  and  having  hoisted  sail. 

212  Prona  petit  maria,  &c. 
"Seeks  the  prone  sea  (in  unob- 
structed course),  and  runs  along 
the  open  deep.*'  The  sea,  as  it 
lies  before  him  free  from  any 
obstructions,  is  compared  to  a 
smooth  and  shelving  plaUi,  that 
will  carry  him  onward  with  ac- 
celerated progress.  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Heyne,  *^  Prona 
maria,  in  quibus  cursus  pronus  ao 
celer  sine  impedimento  fit.^* 

214  "Bypumex  is  here  meant  a 
rock  resembling  pumice,  from  the 
many  coverts  on  lurking-plac«i 
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Fertur  in  arya  Tolans,  plausumque  exterrita  pennis      215 

Dat  tecto  ingentem;  mox,  aere  lapsa  quieto, 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas: 

Sic  Mnestheus,  sic  ipsa  fiiga  secat  ultima  Pristis 

iBquora,  sic  illam  fert  impetus  ipse  volantem. 

£t  primum  in  scopulo  luctantem  deserit  alto  220 

Sergestum,  brevibusque  yadis,  frustraque  yocantem 

Auxilia,  et  fractis  discentem  currere  remis. 

Inde  Gjan,  ipsamque  ingenti  mole  ChimsBram 

Consequitur:  cedit,  quoniam  spoliata  magistro  est. 

Solus  jamque  ipso  superest  in  fine  Cloanthus :  225 


eaten  into  it.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  ForcelUni:  ^^  Solent 
etiam  viva  saxa,  cavemulis  plena, 
et  pumicem  imiiantia  hoc  nomine 
appellari.^^ 

Nidi,  The  reference  is,  in 
fact,  to  the  tenants  of  the  nest, 
or  her  young  ones,  and  hence  the 
employment  of  the  epithet  dulces, 
and  also  of  the  plural  number. 

217  Hadit  iter  liquidum,  "She 
skims  alpng  her  liquid  way." 
This  is  all  true  to  nature.  The 
bird,  when  she  begins  her  flight, 
makes  a  loud  flapping,  but  pre- 
sently she  glides  along  so  quietly 
as  not  to  appear  to  move  her 
pinions  at  all.  This,  as  Symraons 
remarks,  is  a  most  apt  and  strik- 
ing similitude  for  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  first  agitation  of 
the  galley,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
creased exertions  of  the  rowers, 
with  her  subsequent  smooth  pro- 
gress through  the  open  sea,  could 
not  have  been  more  happily  illus- 
trated. Observe  in  line  217  the 
beautiful  efiect  of  the  dactylic 
rhythm  in  representing  the  cele- 
rity of  the  wild  dove^s  flight. 

218  FuffA  secat  ultima  csguora. 
^'Cleaves  in  her  flight  tl:c  farthest 
portion  of  the  sea;**  Le.,  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  lay  around 


the  meta,  and  marked,  of  course, 
the  limit  of  departure  from  the 
starting -place,  after  reaching 
which,  the  vessels  had  to  double 
the  meta  and  return.  JViore  free- 
ly, "cleaves  in  her  flight  the 
extremity  of  the  course." 

220  Alto,  This  epithet  does 
not  imply  tliat  the  rock  in  ques- 
tion was  of  any  great  height  in 
itself.  It  is  almost  a  repetition 
of  the  saxa  procurrentia  men- 
tioned in  line  204.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Jacobs:  "Scopulus  di' 
citur  altus,  quia  navigantibus  e 
mari  conspectus  oh  prominentiam 
stiam  ita  apparebaty  minime  verOy 
quia  summm  erat  cdtitudinis,^'* 
{JHsquisit.  Virgilian,  pt.  i.  p.  6.) 

221  Brevibusque  vadis.  "And 
amid  the  scantily-covered  shal* 
lows."  These  lay  around  the 
rock,  and  were  covered  with 
hardly  any  water  at  alL  Jacobs 
makes  them  to  have  been  mere 
sand-flats :  "  Brevia  vada  sunt 
loca  drca  scopulum,  qtus  aqud 
carebant  et  multam  ostendebant 
arenam.** 

225  Ipso  in  fine,  "At  the 
very  end  of  the  race."  The  prize 
was  to  be  won  by  the  vessel  which, 
after  passing  around  the  metOf 
returned  first  to  port.    Cloanthus, 
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Qiiem  petit,  et  summis  annixus  iriribus  urgnet. 

Turn  yero  ingeminat  clamor,  cunctique  sequentem 

Instig«nnt  studiis,  resonatque  fragoiibus  aether. 

Hi  proprium  decus  et  partum  indignantur  honorem 

Ni  teneant;  vitamque  Yolunt  pro  laude  pacisci.  230 

Hos  successus  alit:  possunt,  quia  posse  -videntur. 

Et  fors  sequatis  cepissent  pr^mia  rostris, 

Ni,  palmas  ponto  tendens  utrasque,  Cloanthus 

Fudissetque  preces,  diyosque  in  Tota  vocasset: 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  pelagt,  quorum  aequora  curro,  235 

Vobis  laetus  ego  hoc  candentem  in  litore  taurum 

Constituam  ante  aras,  yoti  reus,  extaque  salsos 

Porriciam  in  fluctus,  et  yina  liquentia  fundam. 

Dixit,  eumque  imis  sub  fluctibus  audiit  omnis 

Nereidum  Phorcique  chorus,  Panopeaque  yirgo;  240 


having  doubled  the  goal,  is  now 
near  the  harbour,  and,  of  course, 

229  Hi  proprium  deeuSy  &e. 
By  hi  are  here  meant  Cloanthus 
and  his  crew.  They  consider  the 
yictory  {honorem)  as  now  fairly 
their  own,  and  are  indignant  at 
tl)e  idea  of  having  it  wrested  from 
them  at  the  very  close  of  the  con- 
test. 

231  Hoc  successus  alii,  &c. 
Their  recent  success  supports  the 
crew  of  Mnestheus  in  the  fresh 
exertions  which  they  now  make ; 
victory  seems  easy  of  attainment, 
because  they  have  confidence  in 
themselves. 

233  Palmas  ponto  tendens,  &c. 
The  usual  gesture  in  praying  to  a 
deity  of  ocean.  According  to  Ser- 
vius,  palmas  utrasque  is  an  an* 
tique  form  of  expression  for  paU 
mam  utramque, 

236  Ijcetus  ego,  voti  reus,  &c. 
"  With  joy  will  I,  bound  to  a  ful- 
fihnent  of  my  vow,  place  for  you," 
Ac;  i.  e.,  with  joy  will  I,  &  my 


vow  be  granted,  &c.  A  person  is 
said  to  be  reus  voti  who  has  un- 
dertaken a  vow  on  a  certain  con- 
dition; and  when  that  conditioa 
is  fulfilled,  then  he  is  damnatus 
voti,  or  votis,  L  e^  the  gods  sen- 
tence or  order  hhn  to  fulfil  hia 
vow. 

238  Forriciam,  This  is  an  old 
religious  term,  which  the  copyists 
have  sometimes  corrupted  into 
proOoiam,  The  latter,  however, 
is  an  ill-omened  term,  since  it 
sometimes  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  contemning  or  neglecting,  and 
would,  therefore,  of  course,  not 
be  employed. 

Liquentia,  Heyne  regards  this 
as  a  mere  ornamental  epithet,  in 
the  sense  of  "liquid."  Trapp, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  Hmpid,  clear,  or  pure. 
Heyne's  opinion  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Liquentia,  here,  is  from 
Itquo,  '^re,  not  from  Uqueo,  -ere* 

240  Phorcus,  or  Phorcys  (*tJ/>-. 
Kos,  ^6pKvs),  was  a  sea-deity,  the 
son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  and 
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Et  pater  ipse  manu  magna  Portunus  euntem 
Impulit:  ilia  noto  citius,  Yolucrique  sagitta, 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 

Turn  satus  Anchisa,  cunctis  ex  more  vocatis, 
Yictorem  magna  prseconis  yoce  Cloanthum  245 

Declarat,  viridique  adyelat  tempora  lauro; 
Muneraque  in  nares  temos  optare  juyencos, 
Yinaque,  et  argenti  magnum  dat  ferre  talentum. 
Ipsis  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores: 
Yictori  chlamydem  auratam,  quam  plurima  circum      250 
Purpura  mseandro  duplici  Meliboea  cucurrit; 


brother  of  Nereus.  The  Tritons 
and  other  inferior  deities  of  the 
ocean  composed  his  train.  Con- 
sult line  823. 

Panopecu  One  of  the  chief  of 
the  Nere'ids. 

241  Pater.  An  appellation 
given  in  general  to  all  divinities. 

Portunus.  Called  also  For- 
tmnnus.  According  to  Varro,  he 
wa9  the  god  of  harbours.  By  the 
Greeks  he  was  termed  Palaemon, 
and  also  Melicertes. 

243  Et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 
A  poetical  form  of  expression,  for 
intravit  portum.  Observe  the  use 
of  the  perfect  (condidit)  to  indi- 
cate a  rapid  act;  and  compare 
iv.  582. 

244  Cktnetis  ex  more  vocatis. 
All  the  spectators  being  called 
together  by  a  herald,  according 
to  the  custom  prevalent  at  such 
games. 

246  Declarat,  We  have  here 
an  imitation  of  the  custom  fol- 
lowed at  the  great  games  of 
Orecce,  where  the  victor  was  al- 
ways proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald. 

247  Optare,  This  permission 
to  choose  was  given  to  the  crews 
of  the  three  vessels  which  had 
returned   to   harbour,  and   had 


borne,  in  fact,  the  fatigues  of  the 
race.  The  ship  of  Sergestus  came 
in  too  late  for  the  distribution. 
Observe  the  poetic  idiom  in  optare 
ajid  ferre.  The  prose  form  would 
be  dptandos  and  ferendum. 

248  Vinaque,  Mark  the  force 
of  the  plural,  as  indicating  abun- 
dance of  wine. 

Magnum,  A  mere  ornamental 
epithet  here.  On  other  occasions, 
by  the  ''great*'  talent  is  meant  the 
Attic  silver  talent,  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  or  Sicilian  talent, 
which  last  was  much  used  by  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

250  Quam  plurima  circum,  &c. 
''Around  which  ran  the  abundant 
Meliboean  purple,  in  a  double 
meandering  line;'*  «.«.,  two  bor- 
ders of  broad  purple  ran  around 
the  garment  in  waving  lines. 
These  borders  were  'not  attached 
to  the  cloal^  but  were  woven 
with  it. 

251  Maandro,  The  Meeander 
was  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  form- 
ing the  common  boundanr  be- 
tween Caria  and  Lydia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  winding  nature 
of  its  course,  and  hence  the  name 
was  used  metaphorically  for  any 
winding  whatsoever. 

MeUbesa,    The  eheU-fish  which 
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Intextusque  puer  frondosa  regius  Ida 
Veloces  jaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat, 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis,  quem  prsspes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jo  vis  armiger  uncis: 
LongaBvi  palmas  nequidquam  ad  sidera  tendunt 
Oustodes;  saevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras. 
At,  qui  deinde  locum  tenuit  virtute  secundum, 
Levibus  huic  hamis  consertam  auroque  trilicem 
Loricam,  quam  Demoleo  detraxerat  ipse 
Victor  apud  rapidum  Simoenta  sub  Ilio  alto, 
Donat  habere  riro,  decus  et  tutamen  in  armis. 
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yielded  the  purple  dye  were  said 
to  be  found  near  an  island  bear- 
ing this  name,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Orontes  in  Syria. 
They  were  also  obtained  at  a  sea- 
port town  ofThessaly,  likewise 
called  Melibcea. 

252  Intexttisque  puer,  &c.  The 
cloak  was  adorned  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  story  of  Gany- 
mede, which  was  interwoven  into 
it  with  threads  of  gold. 

254  Quem  prtepes  sublimem,  &c. 
The  boy  is  first  represented  hunt- 
ing; the  scene  then  changes,  and 
in  another  quarter  is  seen  the 
young  prince  just  caught  up  by 
the  eagle,  who  is  soaring  away 
with  him  to  the  skies.  Observe 
how  beautifully  the  perfect  {ra- 
puit)  is  here  employed. 

255  Armiger,  The  eagle  was 
sacred  to  Jove,  and  is  frequently 
represented  as  bearing  his  thun- 
derbolts. Pliny?  enumerating 
such  things  as  are  proof  against 
thunder,  mentions  the  eagle,  and 
assigns  this  as  the  reason  why 
that  bird  is  called  Jove's  armour- 
bearer. 

256  LongcBvi  custodes,  '^The 
aged  keepers;"  i,e.,  they  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  young  prince 
had  been  confided. 


257  S<Bmt  in  awras.     The  dogs 
are  represented   as  looking  up, 
and   baying   at  the  eagle  as  it 
soars  away  with  their  young  mas 
ter. 

In  explaining  this  passage  re- 
specting the  abduction  of  Gany- 
mede, we  have  supposed  the  re- 
presentation on  the  cloak  to  refer 
to  two  distinct  portions  of  time: 
This  certainly  accords  best  with 
thie  words  of  the  text.  Heyne, 
however,  thinks  that  the  words 
'^  veloces  J€unilo  cervos  cursuque 
fatigat^^  do  not  relate  to  anything 
actually  appearing  on  the  cloak, 
but  merely  denote  that  G^uymeda 
was  carried  off  while  hunting. 
Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sists that  Virgil  nods  here !  '^  Non 
aliter  te  expedies  ex  his  tricis 
quam  fatendo,  bonum  Virgilium 
hie  dormiidsse," 

259  Huic  hamis,  S^,  "To 
this  warrior  he  gives  to  possess  a 
coat  of  mail  composed  of  polished 
rings  hooked  into  one  another, 
and  (these  arranged)  in  a  triple 
tissue  of  gold."  Consult  note  on 
iiL  467. 

262  Habere,  The  prose  form 
of  expression  would  be  habere 
dam. 
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Vix  illam  famuli,  Phegeus  Sagarisque,  ferebant 
Multiplicem,  connixi  hameris:  indutus  at  oliin 
Demoleus  cursu  palantes  Troas  agebat.  265 

Tertia  dona  facit  geminos  ex  mre  lebetas, 
Cjmbiaque  argento  perfecta,  atque  aspera  signis. 
Jamque  adeo  donati  omnes,  opibusque  superbi, 
Puniceis  ibant  eyincti  tempbra  taeniis; 
Quum,  saeyo  e  scopulo  multa  vix  arte  revulsus,  2/0 

Amissis  remis,  atque  ordine  debilk  uno, 
Irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat. 
Qualis  saepe  yisb  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens, 
iErea  quern  obliquum  rota  transiit,  aut  gravis  ictu 
Seminecem  liquit  saxo  lacerumque  viator;  275 

Nequidquam  longos  fugiens  dat  corpora  tortus, 
Parte  ferox,  ardensque  oculis,  et  sibila  colla 
Arduus  attollens;  pars,  vulnere  clauda,  retentat 
Kexantem  nodis,  seque  in  sua  membra  plicantem : 


265  Demoleus  cursu,  &c.  This, 
observes  one  of  the  commentators, 
is  an  mdirect  method  of  celebrat- 
ing the  valour  of  .^Eneas;  for  if 
Demoleus  was  able  to  drive  whole 
squadrons  of  the  Trojans  before 
him,  how  great  a  herd  must  he  be 
^ho  slew  the  conqueror  of  these 
numerous  squadcons. 

267  CynAia.  The  eymbium 
was  a  cup  resembUng  a  boat  or 
eymba,  beinff  oblong  and  narrow. 

Aspera,  "  Emboissed."  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Heyne: 
*^F%guris  eminentibus  calata," 

269  Puniceis  tanUs.  ''With 
scarlet  ribands."  In  verse  110, 
mention  is  made  of  "  virides  co- 
rorus;"  and  again,  in  verse  494, 
Mnestheus  is  spoken  of  as  "viridi 
emnctus  olivd,**  These  scarlet 
ribands,  then,  must  have  been 
employed  to  bind  together  the 
leaves  composmg  the  cbaplet,  and 
also  to  secure  the  chaplet  itself 
on  the  head.    Compare  the  ex- 


planation of  Servius:  "Siffnificitt 
lemniscatas  eorontva^  qua  sunt  da 
frond^ms  et  discohrilnis  fouciis.^^ 

270  Arte  implies  here  the 
union  of  both  skill  and  strength, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  Greek 

271  Amissis  remis,  &c.  ''  The 
oars  being  lost,  and  weakened  by 
a  whole  tier;'^  i.  e.,  a  whole  bank 
or  row  of  oars.  Heyne  thinks 
that  the  words  ordine  «no  refer 
to  the  loss  of  all  the  oars  on  one 
side,  namely,  three  whole  tiers. 
We  cannot  agree  with  him. 

272  Agebat.  *'  Brought  slowly 
up."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
imperfect. 

273  VioB  in  aggere,  «  On  the 
raised  part  of  a  road;"  t.  e.,  the 
central  part. 

277  Parte.  "In  one  part;" 
i. «.,  in  the  unwounded  portion  of 
its  body. 

279  Observe  the  fbrce  of  the 
frequentative  in  nexmUemy  ''knit- 
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Tali  remigio  nayis  se  tarda  movebat;  280 

Vela  facit  tamen,  et  veils  subit  ostia  plenis. 

Sergestum  iBneas  promisso  munere  donat, 

Servatam  ob  nayem  laatus,  sociosque  reductos. 

Olli  serva  datur,  operum  baud  ignara  Minervas^ 

Cressa  genus,  Pboloe,  geminique  sub  ubere  nati.  285 

Hoc  plus  ^neas  misso  certamine  tendit 
GramiQeum  in  campum,  quern  collibus  undique  curyis 
Oingebant  silyaB;  mediaque  in  yalle  theatri 
Circus  erat,  quo  se  multis  cum  millibus  beros 
Consessu  mediam  tidit,  exstructoque  resedit.  290 

Hie,  qui  forte  yelint  rapido  contendere  curso, 
Inyitat  pretiis  animos,  et  prasmia  ponit. 
Undique  conyeniunt  Teucri,  mixtique  Sicani; 
Nisus  et  Eurjalus  ptimi:  ^ 


ting  knot  after  knot.*'  Heyne 
explains  nexantem  noelos,  &c.,  as 
follows:  '^Necientem  se  in  fwdos 
et  repUcantem  se  in  orbes," 

280  In  the  words  tali  remiffiOf 
'*  with  such  rowing,"  there  lurks 
a  protasis,  to  the  following  effect: 
^*  although  she  cannpt  well  em* 
ploy  her  ears.*.'  To  tlaa  vela 
fadt  tamen  is  a  kind  of  apodosis. 
The  movements  of  the  ship  are 
like  those  of  the  wounded  serpent^ 
partly  vigorous  (plenis  velis), 
partly  enfeebled  (tali  remigio). 

282  Promisso  munere.  No 
particular  mention  of  any  pro* 
mised  reward  has  been  made  be* 
fore  this.  .^^eas.  however,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  appointed 
beforehand  certain  honours  for 
each  of  the  competitors. 

284  Operum  hattd  ignaroy  &c 
An  allusion  to  Homeric  times, 
when  the  arts  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, &c.,  were  peculiarly  valued. 

288  Medidque  in  voile,  &c. 
'^  While  in  the  middle  of  a  thea- 
tre-shaped   vale    was    a    race- 


course." In  constroctiofn,  theiUri 
must  be  joined  with  voile,  not 
with  circus.  The  expression  vo^ 
lis  theatri,  is  the  same  as  vattis, 
qua  insiar  erat  theatri, ''  a  valley 
which  was  like  a  theatre;"  i,e.,% 
valley  having  at  one  end  a  rising 
semicircular  slope,  on  the  ascend- 
ing side  of  which  the  sj^tators 
would  be  seated.  Consult  note 
i.427. 

289  dreus.  Equivalent  here 
to  stadium. 

Quo  se  midtis  cum,  &c.  ^*  Whi- 
ther the  hero,  with  many  thon- 
sands  (aocompanyiug),  betook 
himself  as  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembled throng,  and  sat  down  <»i 
aik  elevated  q)ot;"  t.  e,,  sat  down 
on  an  elevated  place  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  assembly.  By  consessu 
are  meant  the  great  body  of  seated 
spectators. 

290  Exstructo.  Supply  loco, 
Heyne  makes  the  order  to  be  tuHt 
se,  et  resedit  exstruoto  consessu. 
But  this  is  extremely  harsh. 

291  Qui  .  For  eorum  qui. 
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Euryalus,  forma  insignis,  yiridique  juventa;  2^ 

Nisus  amore  pio  pueri:  quos  deinde  secutus 

Regius  egregia  Priami  de  stirpe  Diores: 

Hunc  Salius,  simul  et  Patron;  quorum  alter  Acaman, 

Alter  ab  Arcadio  TegeaeaB  sanguine  gentis:   * 

Turn  duo  Trinacrii  juYenes,  Helymus  Panopesque,       300 

Assueti  silvis,  comitea  senioris  Acestae: 

Multi  prseterea  quos  fama  obscura  reconidit. 

^neas  quibus  in  mediis  sic  deinde  locutus: 

Accipite  hsec  animis,  Isetasque  adyertite  mentes. 

Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  donatus  abibit.  305 

Gnosia  bina  dabo  leyato  lucida  ferro 

Spicula,  csslatamque  argento  ferre  bipennem: 

Omnibus  hie  erit  unus  honos.     Tres  praemia  primi 

Accipient,  flayaque  caput  nectentur  oliya. 

Primus  equum  phaleris  insignem  yictor  habeto;  310 

Alter  Amazoniam  pharetram,  plenamque  sagittis 

Threiciis,  lato  quam  circimiplectitur  auro 


307  Spicula.  « Darts."  The 
spictUum  resembled  in  form  the 
lance  and  javelm,  but  was  much 
lighter.  It  was  used  in  hunting 
as  well  as  in  battle. 

CakUamque  argento,  ^^  Chased 
with  silver."  Chasing  is  the  art 
of  representing  figures,  &c.,  in  a 
ki^d  of  basso  relievo,  punched 
out  from  behind,  and  sculptured 
on  the  front  with  small  chisels 
and  gravers.  The  handle  of  the 
battle-axe  was  adorned  in  the 
present  case  with  this  kind  of 
work. 

Ferre.  Poetic  Latinity,  for 
/erendam, 

308  Pramia.  '^Special  re- 
wards;*' t.  e,,  other  and  special 
prizes. 

309  FlavA.  "Yellow."  The 
under  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
paler  colour  than  the  upper. 

310  The  phalera  were  oma- 
meats  attached  to  the  baniess  of 


horses,  especially  about  the  head, 
and  were  often  worn  as  pendants, 
so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  effect 
when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  steed.  They  were  bestowed 
upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman 
commanders  as  a  reward  of 
bravery  and  merit.  The  proper 
form  of  the  phalera  seems  to  have 
been  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent  of 
metal,  and  the  plural  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  speaking 
of  these  appendages,  as  they  were 
generally  given  in  pairs.  The 
phaleriB  were  worn  sJso  by  men. 
Compare  ix.  3d9,  458. 

311  Amazoniam  pharetram,  A 
quiver  of  the  same  form  with 
those  used  by  the  Amazons. 

312  Thre'iciia,  A  mere  orna- 
mental epithet,  to  denote  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  arrows,  the  Thra- 
cians  being  &mou8  for  their  skill 
in  archery  and  tfie  excellence  of 
their  eqaipmeats. 
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Balteus,  et  tereti  subnectit  fibula  gemma : 
Tertius  Argolica  hac  galea  contentus  abito. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  locum  capiunt,  signoque  repente       315 
Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt, 
Effiisi  nimbo  similes:  simul  ultima  signant. 
Primus  abit,  Ipngeque  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 
Emicat,  et  yentis  et  fuhninis  ocior  alis. 
Proximus  huic,  longo  sed  proximus  intervallo,  320 

Insequitur  Salius:  spatio  post  deinde  relicto 
Tertius  Euryalus: 


Lato  auro  balteus.  A  broad 
belt  adorned  with  figures  and  or- 
naments of  gold,  and  secured  in 
front  by  a  clasp  decorated  with  a 
long,  oval-shaped  gem,  tapering 
off  at  either  end. 

314  Jrffolicd,     VvAiovGracd, 

316  CorHpiunt  spatia^  &c. 
"They  seize  upon  the  course;"  a 
bold  figure,  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  those  who-  make  a 
grasp  at  anything,  or  plunge  for- 
ward to  seize  it.  The  eager  com- 
petitors here  rush  forward  each 
to  seize  upon  the  course,  or,  in 
other  wordi9,  to  make  it  their  own 
by  reaching  the  end  of  the  race 
first. 

SptUia,  The  race  was  a  double 
one ;  that  is,  the  competitors  ran 
from  the  starting-pohit  to  the 
meta^  and  back  again  to  the  place 
of  conunencing.  Hence  the  use 
of  the  plural,  spaiia,  to  denote 
the  whole  course  both  ways.  In 
chariot-races,  the  contendmg  par- 
ties had  to  run  seven  times  around 
the  spina  circi,  a  low  wall  in  the 
middle  of  the  circus;  and  here, 
again,  the  term  spoHa  was  applied 
to  all  these  seven  combined. 

Limeii,  The  place  of  starting ; 
the  Jthreshold^  as  it  were,  of  the 
race. 

31 7  SimtU  ultima  signant.  The 


full  form  of  expression  would  be, 
^^  signant  ultima  loca  oculis,** 
They  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
goal,  or  meta,  not  because  this  is 
the  termination  of  the  race,  but 
because  here  they  have  to  bend 
round  in  their  course  and  run 
back  to  the  point  of  starting.  He 
who  should  reach  the  meta  first 
and  turn  shortest  round  it,  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  rest.  The  foot-race,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  precisely  like  the 
ship-race. 

318  Omnia  corpora.  Equiva- 
lent, merely,  to  omnes.  The  use 
of  corpora,  however,  is  intended 
purposely  to  point  to  physical 
exertions. 

319  Emicat,  "  Shoots  forth." 
More  literally,  "  gleams  forth  (on 
the  view)."  A  beautifully-ex- 
pressive term,  applied  to  the 
movements  of  a  body  passing  so 
rapidly  before  the  view  as  to  seem 
to  flash  upon  it. 

Fulminis  aUs,  "The  winged 
thunderbolt."  Literally,  ^^  the 
win^s  of  the  thunderbolt "  So  we 
say  m  English, "  the  winged  light- 
ning.** 

321  Spatio  post  deinde  relietOy 
&c.     "A  space  being  left  after/ 
or  ^'behind,"  post  being  an  ad 
verb  here. 
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Euryalumque  Heljmus  sequitur;  quo  deinde  sub  ipso 

Ecce !  volat,  calcemque  terit  jam  calce  Diores, 

Incumbens  humero;  spatia  et  si  plura  supersint,  325 

Transeat  elapsus  prior,  ambiguumve  relinquat. 

Jamque  fere  spatio  extremo,  fessique,  sub  ipsam 

Finem  adventabant;  levi  cum  sanguine  Nisus 

Labitur  infelix,  ccesis  ut  forte  juvencis 

Fusus  humum  riridesque  super  madefecerat  herbas.     330 

Hie  juyenis,  jam  victor  oyans,  vestigia  presso 

Haud  tenuit  titubata  solo:  sed  pronus  in  ipso 

Ooncidit  immundoque  fimo,  sacroque  cruore. 

Non  tamen  Eurjali,  non  ille  oblitus  amorum : 

Nam  sese  opposuit  Salio  per  lubrica  surgens;  335 

Ille  autem  spissa  jacuit  revolutus  arena. 

Emicat  Eurjalus,  et,  munere  victor  amici, 


323  Quo  deinde  sub  ipso.  ''And 
tiien  close  after  him."  Observe 
here  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pre- 
position sub. 

324  Calcemque  terit,  &c.  A 
graphic  description  of  a  well-con- 
tested race.  Helymus  is  only 
one  step  in  advance  of  Diores, 
who  runs  closely  by  his  side,  and 
seems  to  lean  or  press  on  one  of 
Helymus*s  shoulders;  the  fore- 
most foot,  moreover,  of  Diores  is 
close  on  a  line  with  the  hindmost 
foot  of  Helymus,  and  grazes  it, 
as  it  were:  calx  cal^m  terit y 
''  heel  rubs  against  heel.*' 

325  Spatia  et  si  plura  super- 
sintf  &C.  The  Latin  employs  the 
present  tense,  supersinty  transeaty 
reHnqtuUy  as  describing  an  action 
passing  before  the  eyes  at  the 
time.  Our  English  idiom  re- 
quires the  past  tense.  Observe, 
also,  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
here  to  mark  a  highly  probable 
result. 

*  Spatia  plura.  The  spatia  here 
were  only  two  in  numl>er.  Had 
there  been   more,  or,  in  other 


words,  had  the  race  been  a  longer 
one,  the  issue  would  have  either 
been  extremely  doubtful,  or  Di- 
ores would  have  gained. 

327  Spatio  extreme,  ''  In  the 
last  stage ;"  t.  e.,  near  the  termi- 
nation of  tile  second  spatium,  and, 
of  course,  near  the  end  of  the  race 
itself. 

329  Ut»  Equivalent,  here,  to 
ubiy  "^ere." 

330  Super,  For  superne, 
"  above." 

^2  Titubata.  '' Slipping  from 
under  him."  For  titubantia.  A 
bold  use  of  the  past  participle 
passive  of  an  intransitive  verb  for 
the  present  participle. 

334  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural  in  amorumy  as  denoting  the 
reciprocal  affection  of  two  friends. 

335  Per  lubrica,  "On  the 
slippery  place."    Supply  loca, 

336  Ille  autem.  "  He,  on  his 
part."    Referring  to  Salius. 

Jacuit,  We  would  naturally 
expect  the  present  here,  but 'the 
perfect  expresses  better  the  cele« 
rity  of  his  fall. 
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Prima  tenet,  plausuque  volat  fremituque  secundo. 

Post  Heljmus  subit,  et,  nunc  tertia  palma,  Diores. 

Hie  totum  cayeae  consessum  ingentis,  et  ora  340 

Prima  patrum,  magnis  Saiius  clamoribus  implet, 

Ereptumque  dolo  reddi  sibi  poscit  honorem. 

Tutatur  fav.or  Eurjalum,  lacrimaeque  decorse, 

Gratior  et  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

Adjuvat,  et  magna  proclamat  voce  Diores,  345 

Qui  subiit  palmas,  frustraque  ad  praemia  yenit 

Ultima,  si  primi  Salic  reddantur  honores. 

Turn  pater  ^neas,  Yestra,  inquit,  munera  vobis 

Certa  manent,  pueri;  et  palmam  moyet  ordine  nemo: 

Me  liceat  casus  miserari  insontis  amici.  350 

Sic  fatus,  tergum  Gaetuli  immane  leonis 

Dat  Salio,  yillis  onerosum,  atque  unguibus  aureis. 


338  Prima  tenet,  "  Holds  the 
first  place;**  t.  e,f  is  foremost  in 
the  race.     Supply  loca. 

340  Cavecd  consessum  ingentis, 
"The  assembly  of  the  spacious 
pit."  The  word  cavea  properly 
indicates  the  whole  body  of  seats 
in  the  Roman  theatre  that  were 
occupied  hy  the  commonalty.  The 
equites  sat  in  front  of  these,  and 
the  senate  in  front  of  the  equites. 
Hence  prima  ora  patrum^  *'the 
front  seats  of  the  fathers;*'  lite- 
rally, "  the  foremost  faces  of  the 
fathers." 

343  Lacrimaque  decora,  ''And 
his  becoming  tears.**  He  begs 
with  tears  ti^t  the  victory  may 
not  be  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  another. 

344  Gratior  et   ptdchroy  Sec 
And  merit  coming  forth  more 

lovely  to  the  view  in  a  beauteous 
form.**  Heyne  makes  veniens 
equivalent  here  to  gtus  est.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  correct. 

345  Adjuvat.  ''Aids  him;*' 
i,e,,  advocates  his  claim  to  the 
first  prize. 


(( 


346  Qui  subiit  palma,  &c 
"Who  succeeded  to  a  prize,'*  &c. 
The  first  three,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  each  of  them  to  have 
a  prize  (compare  line  308);  so 
that  Diores,  who  was  next  to 
Helymus,  was  entitled  to  the  last 
prize  only  in  case  Saiius  should 
be  set  aside,  and  Euryalus  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  first. 

349  Et  palmam  mavet,  &e. 
"And  no  one  moves  the  prize 
from  its  order;*'  t.  e.,  and  no  one 
disturbs  the  order  in  which  the 
prizes  have  been  gained. 

Paimam,  This  refers,  not  to 
the  main  prize,  but  to  the  one 
which  each  has  obtained  in 
order. 

350  Me  18  the  accusative  be- 
fore fMserariy  and  the  literal 
translation  will  be,  "let  it  be 
lawful  that  I  commiserate,"  &c. 
Some  manuscripts,  however,  read 
m%  in  the  dative,  contracted  for 
mtAt,  and  depending  on  liceat, 

352  Vmis  onerosum,  &c. 
"Loaded  with  shaggy  hair  and 
gilded  claws."    The  furs  of  lions 
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Hie  Nisus,  Si  tanta,  inqnit,  sunt  prsemia  victis, 

£t  te  lapsorum  miseret;  quad  munera  Niso 

Digna  dabis?  primam  merui  qui  laude  coronam,  355 

Ni  me,  quad  Salium,  Fortuna  inimica  tulisset. 

Et  simul  his  dictis  faciem  ostentabat,  et  udo 

Turpia  membra  fimo.     Bisit  pater  optimus  olli^ 

Et  clypeum  efferri  jussit,  Didjmaonis  artes, 

Neptuni  sacro  Danais  de  poste  refixum.  360 

Hoc  juvenem  egregium  praestanti  munere  donat. 

Post,  ubi  confecti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit: 
Nunc,  si  cui  yirtus,  animusque  in  pectore  praesens, 
Adsit,  et  evinctis  attoUat  brachia  palmis. 
Sic  ait,  et  geminum  pugnse  proponit  honorem :  365 

Victori  velatum  auro  vittisque  juvencum; 


and  other  wild  beasts  were  worn 
in  ancient  times  by  persons  of 
distinction,  and  the  claws  used 
sometimes  to  be  gilt,  for  orna- 
ment and  show. 

369  Didymaonis  artes,  "The 
skilful  workmanship  of  Didy- 
maon.**  Observe  the  force  of 
tiie  plural  in  artes,  and  compare 
the  remark  of  La  Cerda:  "/» 
voce  artes  observo  ejecellentiam 
efypei:  numertu  enim  muUUudi- 
nis  indict^  laudem  non  vulgar  em; 
quasi  in  eo  ejffbrmando  omnes  artes 
eonsumserit,  et  pcme  exhauserit 
Didymaony  Of  Didymaon  as 
an  artist  nothing  is  known.  The 
name  is  probably  an  imaginary 
one. 

360  Neptuni  sacroy  &c.  "  Taken 
down  by  the  Greeks  from  the  sa- 
cred door-post  of  Neptune.*'  The 
reference  appears  to  be  to  some 
votiye  shield,  Trojan,  of  course, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  sack  of  Troy,  but 
had  come  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  ^neas,  through  Hele- 
nus,  who  had  given  them  this, 
among  other  presents,  at  parting. 


Forbiger  and  Thiel,  however, 
make  Danais  here  not  the  abla- 
tive, but  the  dative  of  disadvan- 
tage, and  suppose  the  shiejd  to 
have  been  a  Grecian  one,  taken 
by  ^neas  himself  from  some 
Grecian  temple  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings. 

363  Virtus  animusque  prasens, 
"  Manly  skill  and  ready  courage." 
By  animus  prcBsens  is  here  meant 
a  cool  and  ready  spirit  to  meet 
any  sudden  emergency  in  the 
conflict. 

364  Et  evinctis  attollat,  &c. 
"And  let  him  raise  on  high  his 
arms,  the  palms  of  his  hands  be- 
ing bound  (with  the  cestus)." 
Consult,  as  regards  the  cestus, 
the  note  on  line  69. 

^66  Velatum  auro, Sie,  "Deck- 
ed with  gold  and  fillets;"  t.  e., 
having  the  horns  gilded,  and  fil- 
lets around  the  brow.  It  was 
customary  to  adorn  the  oxen  with 
fillets,  and  to  gild  their  horns, 
both  when  they  were  designed  for 
sacrifice,  and  sJso  when  they  were 
to  be  given  away  as  rewards  of 
merit. 
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Ensem,  atque  insignem  galeam,  solatia  victo. 

Nee  mora,  continuo  vastis  cum  viribus  effert 

Ora  Dares,  magnoque  virum  se  murmure  toUit: 

Solus  qui  Paridem  solitus  contendere  contra;  370 

Idemque,  ad  tumulum,  quo  maximus  occubat  Hector, 

Victorem  Buten  immani  corpore,  qui  se 

Bebrjcia  veniens  Amjci  de  gente  ferebat, 

Perculit,  et  fulya  moribundum  extendit  arena. 

Talis  prima  Dares  caput  altum  in  proeHa  tollit,  375 

Ostenditque  humeros  latos,  altemaque  jactat 

Brachia  protendens,  et  verberat  ictibus  auras. 

Quaeritur  huic  alius:  nee  quisquam  ex  agmine  tanto 

Audet  adire  virum,  manibusque  inducere  cestus. 

Ergo  alacris,  cunctosque  putans  excedere  palma,  380 

JEnese  stetit  ante  pedes;  nee  plura  moratus, 

Turn  laeva  taurum  cornu  tenet,  atque  ita  fatur: 

Nate  dea,  si  nemo  audet  se  credere  pugnae. 

Quae  finis  standi?  quo  me  decet  usque  teneri? 

Ducere  dona  jube.     Cuncti  simul  ore  fremebant  385 


370  Paridem,  Even  Hector  is 
repi*e8ented  as  inferior  to  Paris  at 
the  cestus. 

371  Quo  mcuimus  occubat  HeC" 
tor.  "  Where  the  mighty  Hector 
lies."  According  to  Dares  Phry- 
pM3,  whose  statement,  however, 
is  pure  fable,  there  was  a  truce 
for  two  months  hetween  the  Tro- 
jan and  Grecian  armies  after  the 
death  of  Hector;  aud  during  this 
time  funeral  games  were  cele- 
brated hy  the  former  at  Hector's 
tomb.  At  these  games  Virgil  re- 
presents Dares  as  present,  and 
victorious  with  the  cestus. 

372  Qui  se  Bebrt/ciA  veniens, 
&c.  **  Who,  as  coming  from  the 
Bebrycian  nation  of  Amycus,  was 
wont  to  boast  thereof."  Equi- 
valent to  qui  se  venientem  ferebat. 
The  Bebrycians,  the  primitive 
settlers  of  Bithynia^  were  famous 


for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Amycus 
was  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
and  was  slain  in  a  boxing-match 
by  Pollux.  The  meaning  of  the 
text,  therefore,  merely  is,  that 
Butes  boasted  of  his  belonging  to 
a  nation  famed  for  pugilism,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art.  Some 
make  gente  refer  to  descent  from 
Amycus ;  but  this  is  inferK>r. 

384  Quo  me  decet,  &c  ^'  How 
long  is  it  fitting  that  I  should  be 
detained?"  .  For  quousque  me 
decet  teneri.  The  term  decet  is 
stronger  here  than  oportet,  as 
indicating  what  is  fitting  and 
right. 

385  Ducere  dona  Jube,  "  Or- 
der me  to  lead  away  the  prizes." 
He  stands  ready  with  his  hand  on 
the  horn  of  the  steer,  waiting  for 
the  order  to  lead  it  away  fts  his 
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Dardanidae,  reddique  viro  promissa  jubebant. 
Hie  gravis  Entellum  dictis  castigat  Acestes, 
Proximus  ut  riridante  toro  consederat  herbae : 
Entelle,  heroum  quondam  fortissime  frustra, 
Tantane  tarn  patiens  nullo  certamine  tolli  300 

Dona  sines?  ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille,  magister 
Nequidquam  memoratus,  Eryx?  ubi  fama  per  oinnem 
Trinacriam,  et  spolia  ilia  tuis  pendentia  tectis? 
Ille  sub  base:  Non  laudis  amor,  nee  gloria  eessit 
Pulsa  metu;  sed  enim  gelidus  tardante  seneeta  395 

Sanguis  hebet,  frigentque  efFoetSB  in  corpore 'vires. 
Si  mihi,  quae  quondam  fuerat,  quaque  improbus  iste 
Exsultat  fidens,  si  nunc  foret  ilia  juventas; 
Haud  equidem  pretio  inductus,  pulchroque  juvenco, 
Venissem :  nee  dona  moron     Sic  deinde  locutus,  400 

In  medium  geminos  immani  pondere  cestus 


own.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
La  Cerda:  ^^Jube  me  diicere  hoc 
pramium,  quod  jam  manu  teneo.*^ 

386  Reddique  viro,  &c.  "And 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  pro- 
mised (prizes)  be  given  to  the 
man."  Jubeo  has  here  its  pri- 
mitive meaning,  "to  desire,"  "to 
express  one*s  wish,"  as  opposed 
to  vetare,  "  to  forbid."  Compare 
Crombie's  Gymnasium^  vol.  1.  p. 
122. 

387  Gravis.  This  is  commonly 
rendered  "aged,"  and  is  regarded 
as  an  epithet  of  Acestes.  Heyne, 
however,  gives  it  the  force  of  an 
adverb,  ffraviier,  and  connects  it 
with  castigat,  "heavily  chides." 
Wagner  and  Jacobs  are  both  in 
favour  of  this  latter  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other. 

389  Frustra,  "  In  vain;"  i,e,, 
if  now  thou  remainest  inactive, 
and  dost  allow  this  boaster  to 
triumph. 

^1     Ubi    nunc     nobis^    &c. 


"  Where,  now,  for  us  is  that  di- 
vine hero,  (that)  Eryx,  to  no 
purpose  called  thy  instructor  (in 
pugilistic  art)?"  Nobis  is  here 
used  in  accordance  with  a  collo- 
quial idiom  of  the  Latin,  and  is 
hardly  translatable  in  our  tongue. 
It  is  almost  the  same  as  saying, 
*'  Where  are  we  now  to  look  for 
that  fame  of  thine  as  a  pugilist, 
derived  from  Eryx,  thy  illustrious 
instructor  in  the  art?"  Eryx, 
son  of  Venus,  was  famous  for  his 
pugilistic  skill ;  and  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  his  origin  on  the 
mother's  side,  he  is  here  called 
deus  ille. 

394  Ille  sub  hoc,  "  To  these 
things  the  other  instantly  re- 
plies." More  literally, "  the  other, 
immediately  after  these  (words, 
replies)."  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  sub  with  the  accusative, 
as  indicating  quickness  of  time. 

395  Sed  enim  gelidus,  &c. 
''But  (I  hesitate  ffom  another 


cause),  for,*^  &c. 
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Projecit,  quibus  acer  Eryx  in  proelia  suetus 

Ferre  manum,  duroque  intendere  bracliia'tergo. 

Obstupuere  animi :  tantorum  ingentia  septem 

Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant.  405 

Ante  omnes  stupet  ipse  Dares,  longeque  recnsat: 

Magnanim usque  Anchisiades  et  pondus  et  ipsa 

Hue  illuc  yinclorum  immensa  yolumina  versat. 

Turn  senior  tales  referebat  pectore  Yoces: 

Quid,  si  quis  cestus  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma  410 

Vidisset,  tristemque  hoc  ipso  in  litore  pugnam? 

Haec  germanus  Eryx  quondam  tuus  arma  gerebat 


402  Qtdbus  acer  Eryx,  &e. 
"  With  which  the  impetuous  Er>'X 
was  wont  to  engage  in  close  con- 
flict, and  with  the  stiff  hide  (of 
these)  to  brace  his  arms.*'  The 
expression /erre  manum  in  proelia 
is  nothing  more  than  manum  con- 
serere;  and  so,  again,  intendere 
brachia  tergo  is  merely  equiyalent 
to  induere  cesium, 

403  Duroque  tergo.  Supply 
eorum,  Tergo,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  for  tergore. 

406  Longeqv£  recusat,  ^'And 
standing  afar  off,  refuses  to 
fight;"  t. e.,  shrinks  back  and  de- 
clines the  conflict.  Servius,  who 
is  followed  by  Heyne,  makes 
Umge  here  equivalent  merely  to 
valde;  but  by  this  explanation 
half  the  force  of  the  term  is  lost. 
The  word  is  meant  to  be  a  gra- 
phic one,  and  we  have  translated 
it  accordingly.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  by  Voss:  "Mehr  noch 
staunt  selbst  Dares  sie  an,  der 
feme  zuruckstuzt"  • 

408  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
versat,  "wields,"  which  verb, 
when  connected  with  pondus,  has 
the  force  of  examinat,  or  exphrat. 
JEjuena  'flrst  ascertains  ^e 
weight  of  the  gauntlets  by  lifting 
them  from  the  grouD(^  and  then 


he  tries  their  fltness  for  pugilistic 
encounters  by  wielding  them  to 
and  fro.  Heyne  understands  by 
viTiclorum  volumina  the  thongs  by 
which  the  cestus  was  attached  to 
the  arm ;  but  Wagner,  with  more 
propriety,  makes  these  words 
mean  the  thongs  and  cestus  both 
included,  for  the  whole  cestus  was 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  one  long 
thong. 

409  Senior,  "  The  aged  (En- 
tellus)." 

411  Tristem.  Alluding  to  the 
conflict  between  Herculieis  and 
Eryx,  which  is  here  called  tristis, 
because  in  this  pugilistic  encoun- 
ter Eryx  lost  his  life. 

412  Germanus  tuus.  Addressed 
to  ^neas.  Eryx  was  bom  of  the 
same  mother  with  ^neas,  namely, 
the  goddess  Venus ;  hence  he  is 
styled  the  germanus  of  the  Tro- 
jan hero.  According  to  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  Servius,  the  term 
germanus  meant  originally  a  bro- 
ther by  the  same  mother,  but  of  a 
different  father,  so  that  it  is  here 
used  in  its  primitive  sense.  More 
commonly,  however,  those  are 
called  germani  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  fiEither  and 
mother. 


:^ 
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(Sanguine  cemis  adhuc  fractoque  infecta  cerebro); 

His  magnum  Alciden  contra  stetit;  his  ego  suetus, 

Dum  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  semula  necdum  415 

Temporibus  g^tninis  canebat  sparsa  senectus. 

Sed,  si  nostra  Dares  hsec  Troius  anna  recusat, 

Idque  pio  sedet  iBneas,  probat  auctor  Acestes; 

iBquemus  pugnas.     Erycis  tibi  terga  remitto; 

Solve  metus;  et  tu  Trojanos  exue  cestus.  420 

Haec  fatus,  duplicem  ex  humeris  rejecit  amictum; 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertosque, 

Exuit,  atque  ingens  media  consistit  arena. 

Tum  satus  Anchisa  cestus  pater  extulit  eequos, 
Et  paribus  palmas  amborum  innexuit  armis.  425 

Oonstitit  in  digitos  extemplo  arrectus  uterque, 
Brachiaque  ad  superas  interritus  extulit  auras. 
Abduxere  retro  longe  capita  ardua  ab  ictu, 
Immiscentque  manus  mauibus,  pugnamque  lacessunt; 
Hie  pedum  melior  motu,  fretusque  juventa ;  430 

Hie  membris  et  mole  valens,  sed  tarda  trementi 


418  Probat  auctor  Acestes. 
"  If  Acestes,  the  adviser  (of  this 
combat),  approve."  Compare,  as 
regards  the  force  of  auctor  here, 
the  explanation  of  Heyne  :  ^'Auc- 
tor  Acestes,  suasor,  qui  primus 
me  ad  hancpugnam  excitavit.^" 

421  Duplicem  amictum,     '^His 
'  double  garment.**    Servius  makes 

this  the  same  with  the  abolla^  a 
woollen  cloak  which  was  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  the  pal- 
lium. 

422  LacertuSy  as  Crombie  has 
shown,  means  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder.  This  is  the  most  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  arm,  and  is 
therefore  employed  here  to  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  strength.  Not 
unfrequently,  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  strength  itself ;  as  in  Ho- 
race {Ep.  ii.  2,  47):  ^^Casaris 


Augusti   non    responsura    lacer' 

423  Bofuit,  "Laid  bare." 
Supply  veste. 

426  Constitit  in  digitos  arrec- 
tus. **  Stood  erect  on  tiptoe." 
This  was  done,  both  in  order  to 
plant  a  blow  with  more  effect,  by 
throwing  forward  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  to  avoid  a  blow 
with  more  ease  by  springing  back. 

429  Pugnamque  lacessunt. 
"And  provoke  the  fight."  Equi- 
valent to  the  modern  pugilistic 
term,  "sparring."  The  expres- 
sion in  the  text  is  a  figurative 
one,  borrowed  from  the  move- 
ments of  a  pitched  battle,  where 
the  two  armies  commonly  begin 
the  attack  by  slight  skinnishes, 
until  martial  fuiy  is  completely 
aroused. 

431    Membris  et  mole  valens. 
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Genua  labant,  rastos  quatit  fieger  aiihelitus  artus. 

Miilta  yiri  nequidquam  inter  se  vulnera  jactant, 

Multa  cavo  lateri  ingeminant,  et  pectore  vastos 

Dant  sonitus;  erratque  aures  et  tempora  circum  435 

Crebi-a  manus;  duro  crepitant  sub  yulnere  malse. 

Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nisuque  immotus  eodem, 

Corpore  tela  raodo,  atque  oculis  vigilantibus,  exit, 

nie,  yelut  celsam  oppugnat  qui  molibus  urbem, 

Aut  niontana  sedet  circum  castella  sub  armis,  440 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  iilos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat 

Arte  locum,  et  rariis  assultibus  irritus  urguet. 

Ostendit  dextram  insurgens  Entellus,  et  alte 

Extulit:  ille  ictum  venientem  a  vertice  velox 

Pr^Bvidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit.  445 

Entellus  vires  in  ventum  effudit;  et  ultro, 

Ipse  gravis,  graviterque,  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 

Concidit:  ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho, 

Aut  Ida  in  magn^,  radicibus  eruta  pinus. 

Consurgunt  studiis  Teucri  et  Trinacria  pubes:  450 

It  clamor  coelo;  prirausque  accurrit  Acpstes, 

^qua3vumque  ab  humo  miserans  attollit  amicum. 


"  Powerful  in  limbs  and  bulk  ;"• 
*.  e.,  in  bulky  limbs.     Hendiadys, 
for  mole  membrorum. 

433  Fi^nera  is  equivalent  here 
merely  to  ictus,  "blows." 

435  Erratcrebra.  "Wanders 
rapidly.'*  In  a  literal  transla- 
tion, crebra  agrees  with  manuSf 
"  the  frequent  hand  wanders." 

438  Tela.  Figuratively  ap- 
plied to  the  blows  that  come  thick 
and  fast,  like  so  many  missiles. 

Bant.  A  gladiatorial  term, 
equivalent  to  evitat, 

439  Ille.  "The other."  Re- 
ferring to  Dares. 

Molibus,  "  With  machines  of 
war."     Equivalent  to  machinis, 

442  Arte.  By  employing  all 
the  expedients  which  the  art  of 


war  suggests.  So  Dares  tries 
every  pugilistic  art  against  his 
antagonist. 

446  Ultro.  "  Of  his  own.  ac- 
cord." Equivalent  to  non  j9ro- 
stratus  ab  adversario.  *■ 

450  Consurgunt  studiis.  "Arise 
in  a  body,  -with  eager  feelings ;" 
with  their  feelings  eagerly  en- 
listed for  each;  the  Trojans 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  their 
champion,  the  Sicilians  sympa- 
thizing with  the  misfortune  of  the 
other. 

452  Ab  humo  attollit.  By  the 
laws  of  the  combat,  if  one  of  the 
parties  fell,  his  antagonist  was  not 
to  take  advantage  thereof,  but  to 
allow  him  to  rise  again  and  renew 
the  enoounter. 

1: 
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At,  non  tardatus  casu,  neque  territus,  heros 

Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira ; 

Turn  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  conscia  virtus:  455 

Prsecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  sequore  toto, 

Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra. 

Nee  mora,  nee  requies:  quam  multa  grandine  nimbi 

Culminibus  crepitant^  sic  densis  ictibus  heros 

Creber  utraque  manu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta.  460 

Turn  pater  iBneas  procedere  longius  iras, 

Et  saevire  animis  Entellum  Laud  passus  acerbis, 

Sed  finem  imposuit  pugnas,  fessumque  Dareta 

Eripuit,  mulcens  dictis;  ac  talia  fatur: 

Infelix!  quas  tanta  animum  dementia  cepit?  465 

Non  vires  alias,  conversaque  numina  sentis? 

Cede  deo.     Dixitque,  et  proelia  voce  diremit. 

Ast  ilium  fidi  sequales,  genua  aegra  trahentem, 

Jactantemque  utroque  caput,  crassumque  cruorem 

Ore  ejectantem,  mixtosque  in  sanguine  dentes,  470 


455  Contda  virtus,  '' conscious 


.»» 


prowess;"  i.e.,  a  consciousness  of 
prowess;  for  virtutis  consdenCia. 

466  JEqiiore  toto.  "  Over  the 
whole  lists." 

457  Nunc  ille  ainistrd.  The 
usage  of  the  pronoun  ille  here  is 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ididtn,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great 
elegance.  It  serves  to  render  the 
clause  more  graphic  and  vivid. 
In  English,  it  is  commonly  render- 
ed "in  like  manner,"  or  "also." 

463  Fessum  imports  here  much 
more  than  lassum,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  one  worn  out  and  fast 
dnking  beneath  the  onset  of  an- 
other. 

466  Non  vires  alias,  &c  "Dost 
thou  not  perceive  far  other 
strength  (than  what  thou  didst 
expect  to  encounter),  and  adverse 
deities ;"  i  e.,  and  tJie  fortune  of 
the  fight  completely  changed. 


467  Cede  deo,  "  Yield  to  the 
god ;"  f.  e.y  to  the  divinity  that 
favours  thy  antagonist. 

Diremit,  "Put  a  stop  to." 
Heyne  thinks  that  the  (fue  in 
diantque  did  not  proceed  from  the 
poet,  but  from  a  later  hand ;  but 
it  is  defended  by  Wagner,  who 
makes  the  que  and  et  indicate  a 
simultaneous  effect,  "he  both  said 
and  {at  the  same  moment)  put  an 
end  to,"  &c. 

468  Fidi  aquales,  "  His  faith- 
ful companions."  The  idea  is  well 
expressed  by  Trapp :  "HismateSy 
officious  to  their  vanquished 
friend;^'  i,e,,  showing  their  at- 
tachment by  kind  offices,  and 
faithful  to  hun  in  his  misfortune. 

469  JactanJ^mque  tUroque  ca- 
put. So  exhausted  was  he,  that, 
as  he  was  led  off,  his  head  fell 
now  on  tills  shoulder,  now  on  that. 
Literally^  "  on  either  side.' 
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Ducunt  ad  naves;  galeamque  ensemque,  vocati, 
Accipiunt:  palmam  Entello  taurumque  relinquunt. 
Hie  victor,  superans  animis,  tauroque  superbus: 
Nate  dea,  vosque  haec,  inquit,  cognoscite,  Teucri, 
Et  mihi  quae  fuerint  juvenili  in  corpore  vires, 
Et  qua  servetis  revocatum  a  morte  Dareta. 
Dixit,  et  advarsi  contra  stetit  ora  juvenci, 
Qui  donum  astabat  pugnas;  durosque  reducta  ' 
Libravit  dextra  media  inter  cornua  cestus 
Arduus,  effractoque  illisit  in  ossa  cerebro. 
Stemitur,  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos. 
Ille  super  tales  effundit  pectore  voces : 
Hanc  tibi,  Erjx,  meliorem  animam  pro  morte  Daretis 
Persolvo:  hie  victor  cestus  artemque  repono. 

Protenus  iEneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  485 

Invitat,  qui  forte  velint;  et  prasmia  ponit: 
Ingentique  manu  malum  de  nave  Seresti 


480 


C( 


He 


479    Libravit  ardutts. 
levelled  from  on  high." 

Media  inter  cornua.  Here  the 
scull  is  strongest. 

481  Tremens  is  meant  to  indi- 
cate a  sudden  convulsion  or  qui- 
vering, the  immediate  precursor 
of  death. 

Bos,  To  end  an  hexameter 
with  a  monosyllable  is  not  pro- 
per, unless  some  particular  end 
is  sought  to  be  gained  by  this,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  to  make 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense, 
the  heavy  fall  of  the  animal  be- 
ing well  expressed  by  the  closing 
cadence  of  the  line* 

482  Super.  "  Standing  over 
it."  The  full  expression  would 
be,  stans  super  cceso  tauro, 

484  Persolvo.  This  verb  here 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  paying 
or  fulfilling  an  obligation  or  vow. 
Eryx  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Eutellus  in  the  pugilistic  art,  and 
the  latter,  therefore,  owed  it  to 


his  preceptor  not  to  let  the  skill 
which  he  had  imparted  to  his  pu- 
pil be  triumphed  over  by  another. 

Artemque,  Referring  to  the 
art  of  wielding  the  cestus. 

Repono,  He  now  lays  aside 
the  art  for  ever,  like  a  gladiator 
who  has  obtained  his  exemption 
from  farther  service,  and  has 
hung  up  his  arms  in  consequence, 
on  the  door-posts  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules. 

487  Ingentique  manu,  "And 
with  his  powerful  hand."  Ser- 
vius  understands  by  this,  "  with 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  party;"  but 
the  other  explanation  is  better, 
OS  said  of  a  hero,  and  of  heroic 
times.  ^*  Profecto  non  video^^' 
observes  Wagner,  **  quum  omnia 
in  heroibiLs  ingentiafingantur^  cur 
adeo  offendamur  hoc  loco.  Per 
ingentem  manum  declaratur  mag- 
na  vis  et  rohur  corporis  in  ma- 
nuum  operibus  eonspicuum. 
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Erigit;  et  Yolucrem  trajecto  in  fune  columbam, 

Quo  tendant  ferrum,  malo  suspendit  ab  alto. 

Convenere  viri,  dejectamque  cerea  sortem  490 

Accepit  galea;  et  primus  clamore  secundo 

HjrtacidaB  ante  omnes  exit  locus  Hippocoontis; 

Quern  modo  navali  Mnestheus  certamine  victor 

Consequitur,  viridi  Mnestheus  evinctus  oliya. 

Tertius  Eurjtion,  tuus,  O  clarissime!  frater,  4\}3 

Pandare,  qui  quondam,  jussus  conAindere  foedus, 

In  medios  telum  torsisti  primus  Achiyos. 

Extremus  galeaque  ima  subsedit  Acestes, 

Ausus  et  ipse  manu  juvenum  tentare  laborem. 

Turn  validis  flexos  incurvant  viribus  arcus,  500 

Pro  se  quisque,  viri,  et  depromunt  tela  pharetiis. 
Primaque  per  coelum,  nervo  stridente,  sagitta 
HjrrtacidaB  juvenis  volucres  direrberat  auras; 
Et  yenit,  adversique  infigitur  arbore  mali. 


488  Volucrem  trajecto,  &c. 
'*A  swift-winged  dove,  on  a  cord 
passed  through.**  *  The  dove  is 
bound  to  the  line,  and  this  last  is 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mast. 

490  Sortem,  These  lots  con- 
sisted of  small  pieces  of  wood  or 
other  material,  and  each  compe- 
titor had  either  his  name  written 
upon  one,  or  else  some  private 
mark  made  thereon,  by  which  it 
might  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest 

491  Clamore  secundo,  "With 
favouring  acclaim  ;*'  i.  e.y  with 
exulting  shouts  on  the  part  of  his 
friends. 

492  ExU,  "Comes  forth" 
The  lots  were  placed  in  the  hel- 
met, and  the  latter  was  shaken 
by  some  one  who  kept  his  face 
turned  away  from  it,  until  a  lot 
leaped  forth.  This  was  the  suc- 
cessful one.  Virgil  here  imitates 
Homeric  usage.    The  lots  were 


not  drawn,  as  was  customary  in  a 
later  age. 

Locus^  "The  lot.'*  The  lot 
of  each  is  called  Ibcus,  because  it 
assigns  the  place,  in  point  of  or- 
der, in  which  each  of  the  archers 
should  shoot,  thf^t  is,  whether  he 
should  be  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
which  is  commonly  called  the 
first,  second,  or  third  place. 

496  Jusstts,  "  Having  been 
ordered."  More  freely,  "having 
been  instigated  (by  Minerva)." 
The  goddess  appeared  to  Pan- 
dams  under  the  guise  of  Laodo- 
cus,  son  of  Antenor,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  break  the  truce  by 
discharging  an  arrow  at,  and 
wounding  Menelaus.  Consult 
Homer  //.  iv.  86,  seqq,,  where 
the  whole  story  is  given. 

499  Juvenum  laborem.  Arch- 
ery, an  exercise  more  suited  to 
those  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
life. 
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Intremuit  malus,  timuitque  exterrita  pennis  505 

Ales,  et  ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu. 

Post,  acer  Mnestheus  adducto  constitit  area, 

Alta  petens;  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

Ast  ipsam  miserandus  ayem  eontiDgere  ferro 

Non  valuit;  nodos  et  yineola  Hnea  rupit,  510 

Quis  innexa  pedem  male  pendebat  ab  alto: 

Ilia  notes  atque  atra  yolans  in  nubila  fogit. 

Turn  rapidus,  jamdudum  area  contenta  painto 

Tela  tenens,  fratrem  Eurytion  in  vota  yocarit^ 

Jam  vacuo  laetam  coelo  speculatus,  et,  alis  5} 5 


506  Ingenti  plausu,  "With 
immense  applause;*'  t. «.,  from 
the  spectators.  .  Heyne  refers 
plausu  to  the  "flapping"  of  the 
bird*s  pinions,  not  to  the  plaudits 
of  the  spectators;  but  the  epithet 
ingenti  plaitaljr  disproTes  this. 

507  Adducto.  The  strine  of 
the  bow,  and  the  hand  that  held 
it,  were  brought  hi  contact  with 
his  bosom,  tD«  bow  at  the  same 
time  being  fully  bent. 

512  //to  notos  atque  atra,  Ac 
"She,  taldng  wing,  hath  begun  to 
escape  into  uie  wide  air  and  dus- 
ky clouds."  Literally,  "  into  the 
wind.'*  In  ventos  is  equivalent 
merely  to  in  aSra,  Compare  the 
well-raiown  expression  in  ventos 
recessit.  The  preposition  in  is 
not  confined  in  its  goTemment  to 
nubila,  but  extends  its  force  to 
notos  also.  This  is  in  imitation 
of  a  common  Greek  idiom,  wher<» 
two  substantives  are  connected 
by  a  copula,  and  the  latter  of  the 
two  has  the  preposition  before  it, 
which  extends  its  government  to 
the  former  also.  Compare  the 
remarks  of  Bentley,  ad  Horat, 
Od,  iii.  25,  2. 

513  Rapidus.  "In  haste." 
Equivalent  to  rapide,  or  confess 
tim. 


Jamdudum  arcu  eontenta,  &c. 
"Holding  his  arrow,  long  since 
stretched  on  the  ready  bow;*' 
t.  e.,  long  since  fitted  to  the  bow. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Forbiger: 
*^  Nam  fion  solum  areus,  verum 
etiam  tela,  sagitta,  hasta,  oontendi 
dieuntur.*^ 

514  Fratrem,  He  Invokes  his 
brother  Pandarus  as  a  hero,  or 
deified  person,  on  aeeount  of  his 
pre-eminent  skill  with  the  bow. 
Servius  snys  that  Pandarus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  by  the 
Lycians. 

'  515  Jam  tfocuo  latam,  Ac, 
**(And)  now  (for  an  instant)  hav- 
ing eyed,  the  dove,  joyous  amid 
the  open  sky,  and  flapping  with 
her  pinions,  he  pierces  her  under 
a  dark  cloud."  Wagner  misses 
in  jam  vacuo  IcBtam  ce^o  speeukt* 
tu»  the  accustomed  ease  and  ele^ 
gance  of  VirgiPs  st^'le,  whether 
we  join  these  words  to  what  eoe^ 
btefore  oreonfes  after.  He  thinks 
that  the  poet  ought  tohave  writM 
ten,  fratre  JBurytion  in  vota-  eo- 
catOj  and  wouM  have  done  so  had 
not  parato  immediately  preceded; 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  thal^ 
this  is  one  of  the  passages  left  by 
Viigil  for  ftiture  correction. 
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Plaudentem,  nigra  figit  sub  nube  columbam. 
Decidit  exanimis,  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris 
^theriis,  fixamque  refert  delapsa  sagittam. 
Amissa  solus  pahna  superabat  Acestes: 
Qui  tamen  aerias  telum  contendit  in  auras, 
Ostentans  artemque  pater,  arcumque  sonantem. 
Hie  oculis  subitum  objicitur^  magnoque  futurum 
Augurio,  monstrum:  doeuit  post  exitus  ingens; 
Seraque  terrifici  eecinerunt  omina  yates. 
Namque,  yolans  liquidis  in  nubibus,  arsit  arundo, 
Signavitque  yiam  flammis,  tenuesque  recessit 
Oonsumta  in  ventos:  coelo  ceu  saspe  refixa 
Transcurrunt  erinemque  volantia  sidera  ducunt. 


520 


525 
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620  Chntendii,  '<  Discharged. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  best 
manuscripts  and  editions.  The 
common  text  has  contorsity  a 
strange  term  to  apply  to  an  ar- 
row, though  perfectly  proper  in 
the  case  of  a  javelin. 

621  Pater.  The  reading  of 
the  best  manuscripts.  Its  use 
here  after  qui  is  analogous  to 
those  cases  where  illey  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  clause,  is  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  several  words, 
by  some  term  indicating  once 
more  the  subject  of  the  proposi- 
tion; as  in  the  following,  ^^lUe 
etiam  patriit  agmen  eiet  Oimus  €tb 
oris,**  The  common  text  has 
artem  pariier.  Whether  we  read 
pater  or  pariter,  however,  the  last 
syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  cae- 
sura or  arris. 

622  Subittun,  The  true  read- 
ing.  The  common  text  has  «iiMto. 

523  Doouit  post  exUus  ingens^ 
&e.  Thearrowtakingfireintheair 
typified  and  preceded  the  burning 
of  the  ships,  which  was  the  exitus 
ingens  f  and  the  soothsayers  ap- 
plied the  prodigy  too  late,  namely, 
not  until  after  the  event  itself  had 


taken  place.  Terrifid  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  term,  indicat- 
ing the  office  and  functions  of 
augurs  .considered  as  interpreters 
of  the  fearful  and  mysterious 
omens  of  the  gods.  Heyne,  how- 
ever, thinks  ti^t  the  poet  alludes 
to  the  wars  waged  at  a  later 
period  in  Sicily,  between  the 
Carthaginians,  Sicilians,  and  Ro- 
mans. Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  omen 
was  intended  to  point  to  the  war 
between  ^neas  and  Tumua. 

625  lAquidis  in  nubibus.  ''Amid 
the  liquid  clouds.*'  It  would 
have  been  a  very  singular  prodigy 
under  any  gircumstances,  as  one 
of  the  commentators  remarks,  but 
much  more  so  when  the  air  was 
moist  and  cloudy. 

627  Cceh  refixa,  '^Loosened 
from  the  sky."  Alluding  to  what 
are  called  shooting  or  falling 
stars. 

528  Transcurrunt,  ''  Sho(»t 
across.*'  Wakefield  reads  emtum 
for  ccsloy  making  the  aeeuaative 
depend  on  transcurruni, 

Crinem  dueunt,  *^  Draw  (after 
them)  a  long  train  of  li^ht.' 
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Attonitis  hsesere  animis,  superosque  precati 

Trinacrii  Teucrique  viri:  nee  maximus  omen  530 

Abnuit  ^neas;  sed,  laetum  amplexus  Acesten, 

Muneribus  cumiilat  magnis,  ac  talia  fatur: 

Sume,  pater;  nam  te  voluit  rex  magnus  Oljmpi 

Talibns  auspiciis  exsortes  ducere  honores. 

Ipsius  Anchisse  longaevi  hoc  munus  habebis,  535 

Cratera  impressum  signis,  quern  Thracius  olim 

AnchisaB  genitori  in  magno  munere  Cisseus 

Ferre  sui  dederat  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris. 

Sic  fatus,  cingit  yiridanti  tempora  lauro, 

Et  primum  ante  omnes  victorem  appellat  Acesten.        540 

Nee  bonus  Eurjtion  prselato  invidit  honori, 

Quamyis  solus  avem  coelo  dejecit  ab  alto. 


Crinis  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  long  train  of  a  comet ;  here, 
however,  to  the  track  of  a  shoot- 
ing star. 

530  Nee  nuutimus  omen  abnuiiy 
&c.  .^neas  was  deceiyed,  and 
regarded  £he  omen  as  one  por- 
tending good. 

533  Te  exsortee  ducere  honores. 
The  poet,  having  the  idea  of  lot  in 
mind,  employs  ducere,  •*  to  draw," 
in  the  sense  of  acctpere^  ^^  to  re- 
ceive." 

534  Ejpsotites.  Equivalent  to  eor- 
trasortem,  or,  in  other  words,  pr«- 
eipuas  or  eatraordinarias.  The 
poet  alludes,  observes  Valpy,  to  a 
Grecian  custom  of  dividing  plun- 
der. Certain  captives,  or  valu- 
able articles  of  plunder,  were  at 
once  assigned  to  individuals  dis- 
tinguished by  rank  or  by  valour, 
and  were  not  included  in  the  ge- 
neral mass  divided  by  lot.  Com- 
pare book  ix.  271. 

636  Impressum  signis,  ^'Em- 
bossed with  figures;**  t. «., adorn- 
ed with  figures  raised  from  the 
suz&oe,  c^ed  by  the  ancients 
opus  anaglyphum^  and  resembling 
what  are  termed  cameos. 


637  In  magno  miunere,  ''  For  a 
great  gift.*'  Observe  here  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  preposition  m, 
derived  from  a  similar  usage  in 
Greek,  (not,  however,  of  frequent 
occurrence,)  in  the  case  of  Iv, 
The  paraphrase  would  be,  quod 
pro  magno  munere  (or,  in  numero 
maaimorum  mwierum)  habendum 
esset, 

Cisseus,  A  Thracian  monarch, 
the  father  of  Hecuba. 

541  Neo  bonus  EuryHon^  &c. 
*'Nor  did  the  good-natured  Eury- 
tion  envy  the  honour  ranked  be- 
fore his  own  ;**  t.  e.,  envy  Acestes, 
who  had  been  preferred  to  him- 
self, or  the  honour  which  he  had 
hoped  to  obtain,  but  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  another. 
Heyne,  whose  explanation  this  is, 
seems  more  inclined,  however,  to 
regard  pralato  as  equivalent  to 
prisrepiOy  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
''the  honour  which  had  been 
borne  (or  snatched)  away  by  an- 
other.*' Wagner  condenms  this, 
and  doubts  if  any  passage  can  be 
produced  where  prahUus  has  the 
force  ciprarepius* 
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Proximus  ingrcditar  donis^  qui  Tincula  nipit; 
Extremus,  volucri  qui  fixit  anmdine  malum. 

At  pater  ^neas,  nondum  certamine  misso,  545 

Custodem,  nd  sese,  comitemque  impubis  luli, 
Epytiden  vocat,  et  fidam  sic  fatur  ad  aurem: 
Vade  age,  et,  Ascanio,  si  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  habet  aecum,  cursusque  instruxit  equorum. 
Ducat  ayo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in  armis,  550 

Die,  ait.    Ipse  omnem  longo  decedere  circo 
Infusum.populum,  et  campos  jubet  esse  patentes. 
Incedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
Frenatis.hicent  in  equis:  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacriae  mirata  fremit  Trojteque  juventus.  555 

Omnibus  in  morem  touBa  coma  pressa  corona. 


■^T" 


543  Prwfimwt  ktgfretUiur  doniSy 
&C.  ''That  one  advances  next 
(to  Eurytion)  in  (the  value  of) 
his  gifts  ;'*  t.&,  of  the  prize  which 
he  received,  '^  who  cut  the  cords.** 
The  allusion  is  to  Mnestheua. 
Servius  makes  donis  equivalent 
here  to  ad  dona,  ''  for  a  prize;** 
and  La  Gerda,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  ingreditur  donis  for  ineedU 
ghriakunduB  oum  donis.  Both  of 
these  explanations  are  inferior. 

A44  JMremtu,  Keferring  to 
Hippocoon. 

646  Ousiodem  eomUemgue, 
Yizgil  here  follows  the  custom  o£ 
his  owa  age,  by  whicdi  such,  pro- 
teetoffs  and  attendants  were  as- 
signed to  the  boys  of  noble  or 
^roaltby  families.  Compare  Ho- 
race, JSfi,  ad  Fit,  161. 
647'fi^'idm.  ''Theson/>f£py- 
tiKL  *'  Homer  calls  him  Periphas 
or  Periphantes,  son  of  Epytusthe 
herald.    (//.  xvil  333.) 

650  liioat  0(00  Uuemas*  **  To 
lead  (hither)  his  troops  in  honour 
ol  his  graodsiie,*'  &«. ;  i» «.,  in 
order  to  taks  part  in  the  nunes 
celebrated  in  monory  oC  Andiifwiii 


The  poet  now  introduces  us  to  a 
mock-engagement  performed  by 
tile  Trojan  boys  on  horseback. 
This  species  of  exercise  was  is 
general  repute  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  called  Ludus  C(t 
Lusus  Trujanus.  It  was  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  Augustus, 
until  it  was  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaint  of  Asi- 
nius  PoUio,  whose  grandson 
.^Sseminus  bad  the  misfcnrtune  to 
break  his  leg  while  he  was  per- 
forming his  part  in  it.  {Sueion, 
Vit.  Aug,  43.)  Virgil,  jn  order 
to  pay  Ins  court  to  Augustus,  re- 
presents this  military  exercise  as 
of  Trojan  origin. 

663  Pariierque  lucent,  ^^And 
make  a  briliiant  display  in  their 
martial  equipments  and  with  their 
well<4nanaged  steeds.** 

554  Lucent  is  equivalent,  in 
£fict,  to  lucent  armis, 

556  In  morem,  '^According 
to  custom;**  i,e,y  the  custom  or 
usage  connected  with  this  oele-' 
bratioiL 

The  eonma  Unsa^  or  imuiMa,. 
v|W0  mada  of  leaTta-  oi|]y>  stripped 
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Cornea  bina  ferunt  pnefixa  liastilia  ferro; 
Pars  leyes  humero  pharetras:  it  pectore  summo 
Flelilis  obtorti  per  collum  drculus  auri. 
Tres  equitum  numero  turmce,  temique  vagantur 
Ductores;  pueri  bis  seni  quemque  secuti 
Agmine  partito  fulgent,  paribusque  magistris. 
Una  acies  juvenum,  ducit  qoam  parrus  o  van  tern 
Nomen  avi  referens  Priamus,  tua  clara,  Polite, 
Progenies,  auctura  Italos;  quern  THracius  albis 


560 


5G^ 


from  the  bough,  and  was  so  called 
in  contradistinettcm  to  the  corona 
nejfiliSf  in  which  the  whole  branch 
ipvms  inserted. 

Coma,  This  term  must  not  be 
taken  here  very  strictly.  The 
garland,  in  fact,  as  would  appear 
from  line  673,  was  placed  around 
a  helmet  worn  by  each  boy,  and 
in  this  sense  only  can  here  be  said 
to  rest  upon  the  brow. 

667  Pra/ixa.  "Headed."  Viiw 
gil,  in  describing  the  equipments 
of  the  Trojan  boys  on  this  oo» 
casion,  merely  gives  us  those 
which  he  had  himself  seen  in  his 
own  day  at  such  exhibitions. 
According  to  Bsebius  Macer,  aa 
quoted  by  Servius,  Augustus  gave 
tiie  Roman  boys  who  performed 
^e  Ludus  TrojamtSy  a  helmet 
and  two  spears  each.  So,  again, 
Suetonius  informs  us  ( Ft/,  ^luff, 
43,)  that  the  same  emperor  be^ 
stowed  a  gold^i  torques  on  the 
young  Asprenas,  who  had  been 
injured  by  a  fiall  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

668 Leves,  "Polished."  Ob- 
serve the  long  penult. 

It  peotore  tttmmo,  &c  "A 
pliant  circular  chain  of  twisted 
gold  goes  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  over  the  neck ;"  t.  e., 
hangs  down  from  the  neck  on  the 
breafit.  .  The  .poet  here  deseribea 


the  iorquesy  an  ornament  or  kind 
of  cAuaHy  of  gdd,  twisted  spirally, 
and  bent  into  a  circular  form, 
which  was  worn  around  tiie  nedu 

660  Ttrm.  Poetic  usage  fo» 
ires, 

Vdff€nUur,  <<  Gallop  to  and 
fro." 

661  Pueri  He  »etd,  Aio.  The 
whob  number  of  boys,  exclusive 
of  the  leaders,  was  tlurW-six ;  and 
theae  were  divided  mto  three 
troops,  or  turmtSy  of  twelve  eaeh,' 
with  a  separate  leader  for  eaeb: 
troop. 

662  Agmine  pariUo^  ^In» 
distmct  band." 

Paribusque.  magisMs*^  ^^And; 
with  field-guides  equipped  alike.'*: 
Each  iurffUB  had  a  mo^tstor,  on 
what  we  would  call  a  riding*, 
master,  to  superintend  the,evda«t 
tions,  and  see  that  no  harm  hapr--' 
pened  to  the  boys.  These  ma- 
gistri  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ductores.  We  have  nmdd 
paribus  equivalent  to  pariter  or* 
moHs,  as  Wagner  explains  it. 

664  Polite.  Polites  hasalreadjK 
been  mentioned  in  book  ii  62^ 
&c,  as  having  been  slain  by 
Pyrrhus,  in  the  presenee  of  im 
father  Priam. 

666  Aueturm  Itahs,  ^De»^ 
tined  in  after  days  to  inciease  thkf 
Italians;**-  i.«.,  to.  augment  the 
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Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  primi 
Alba  pedis  frontemque  ostentans  arduus  albam. 
Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atti  duxere  Latini; 
Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dilectus  lulo. 
Extremus,  formaque  ante  omnes  pulcher,  lulus 
Sidonio  est  invectus  equo,  quern  Candida  Dido 
Esse  sui  dederat  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris. 
Cetera  Trinacriis  pubes  senioris  Acestse 
Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  plausu  pavidos,  gaudentque  tuentes 
Dardanidse,  veterumque  agnoscunt  ora  parentum. 


570 


575 


population  of  Italy  by  his  own 
zsce  of  descendants ;  for,  as  Ser- 
vius  infonns  us,  quoting  from  the 
Oiigines  of  Cato,  he  separated 
suSsequently  from  .^Bneas,  in 
Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Politorium,  named  by  him  after 
bis  father  Folites. 

Thramut  (UbU,  &e.  '^A  Thra- 
cian  steed,  dappled  with  white 
spots.'*  The  Thracian  horses 
were  held  in  high  repute.  Hence 
Hesiod  speaks  of  QpriKijs  hnro^ 
rp6<t>ou  (Op,  et  D,  505),  and  an 
andent  oracle  classes  together,  as 
superior  of  their  kind,  we  horses 
of  Thrace,  the  women  of  Sparta, 
and  the  men  who  drink  the  waters 
of  the  fair  Arethusa : 

'%nroi  OprjiKioi  AaK€baifi6vuu  de 

yvvaiK€S, 
Avdper  d*  ot  mvovo'iv  vbap  Ktikrjs 

*Ap€$ov<nis, 

566  The  expresaon  vestigia 
prim  pedis  is  merely  a  pleonasm 
for  pnmos  pedes^  '^  his  fore-feet." 

568  Atter  Atys,  <<A  second 
(leader  is)  Atys.'* 

Atti  LaHni.  '<  The  Latin  At- 
tii ;"  i.  0.,  the  Roman  family  of 
the  Attii. 

669   Pueroque   puer  dUeotut 


lulo,  ''And  a  boy,  beloved  by 
the  boy  lulus."  Here  the  poet, 
as  Valpy  observes,  designs  an- 
other compliment  to  his  patron, 
in  allusion  to  the  subsequent  uni- 
on between  the  families  thus  de- 
rived from  Trojans.  M.  Attlus 
Balbus  married  Julia,  sister  to 
M.  Julius  Csesar;  their  daughter 
Attia  married  C.  Octavius;  she 
was  mother  of  G.  Octavius,  whom 
Julius  Csesar  adopted,  and  who 
was  afterward  named  Augustus. 

571  Sidonio,  Equivalent  here, 
in  all  probability,  to  Africo, 

572  Esse,  A  poetic  pleonasm, 
founded  on  a  Grsecisnu  The 
prose  form  would  be  ut  esset,  if 
required  to  be  expressed. 

575  Favidos,  "  Full  of  eager 
excitement ;"  t.  e,,  eager  for 
fame;  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Servius:  *' Gloria  cupidate  sol' 
licitos.**  Favor,  in  its  primitive 
and  generic  sense,  indicates  a  pal- 
pitatiout  common  either  to  fear  or 
joy,  or,  indeed,  to  any  violent 
emotion.  Hence  pavtc^,  iu  tlie 
text,  denotes  not  so  much  a  sen- 
sation of  alarm  as  a  throbbing 
feeling  of  eager  excitement,  aris- 
ing from  the  wish  of  gaining  the 
applause  of  those  present. 
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Postquam  omnem  laeti  consessum  oculosque  suomin 
Lustravere  in  equis,  signmn  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longe  dedit,  insonuitque  flagello. 
Olli  discurrere  pares,  atque  agmina  temi 
piductis  solvere  choris;  rursusque  yocati 
Convertere  yias,  infestaque  tela  tulere. 
Inde  alios  ineunt  cursus,  aliosque  recursus, 
Adversi  spatiis;  altemosque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt,  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis. 
Et  nunc  terga  fuga  nudant;  nunc  spicula  vertunt 
Infensi ;  facta  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur. 
Ut  quondam  Greta  fertur  LabTrintbus  in  alta 
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585 


578  Paratit.  *^  To  them  when 
(now)  ready.'*  After  riding 
around,  one  after  the  other,  they 
all  form  in  a  line  abreast,  and 
wait  for  the  signal  to  commence. 

580  Olli  discurrere  pares,  &c. 
"  They  (thereupon)  rode  forth  in 
parted  order,  keeping  the  same 
Dont,  and  broke  up  the  main 
troop  (as  they  moved  along),  by 
threes  in  separate  bands." 
Pares  is  equivalent  here  to  pares 
loooy  or  eodem  ordine.  They  rode 
fortii  in  detached  troops  of  three 
each  (observe  here  the  force  of 
<fis  in  the  verb  discurrere),  but 
k^t  all  moving  in  one  Ime,  or 
abreast. 

Temi,  We  have  adopted  here 
the  explanation  of  Nohden,  who 
supposed  the  whole  line  of  thirty- 
six  boys  to  be  broken  up  into 
small  bands  {chart)  of  three  each, 
but  all,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
keeping  the  same  front.  Heyne 
and  others,  however,  make  temi 
here  refer  merely  to  three  bands 
of  twelve  each. 

Agniina,  The  main  troop  of 
thirty-six.  Observe  the  force  of 
t|.e  plural. 

581  Vocati.    *' On  the  word  of 


command."  Literally,  "on  be- 
ing called ;"  t. «.,  by  their  leaders. 
Supply  a  duciims, 

583  Inde  alios  ineunt  cursut, 
&c.  *'  Then  they  commence  other 
charges  and  other  retreats,  con- 
fronting one  another  (from  time 
to  time),  after  taking  long  cir-. 
cuits;  and  they  involve  alter-- 
nately  circle  within  circle,  and 
call  up  the  (various)  images  of  a 
battle  with  arms;"  t.  e.,  exhibit 
the  various  aspects  of  a  real  en- 
gagement. In  other  words,  they 
represent  a  mock  fight. 

584  Adversi  spaiUs,  We  have 
rendered  spatiis  here  in  a  different 
way  from  most  conunentators^ 
who  make  it  refer  merely  to  thO; 
intervals  between  every  two  lines, 
as  they  successively  confront  each 
other.  The  term,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  borrowed  rather  from. 
the  movements  of  the  circus. 

587  Partter.  "Side  by  side ;»' 
i,  0.,  again  formed  into  one  line* 
as  at  first. 

588  Ui  quondam  CretA,  &c. 
''As,  in  former  days,  the  labyrinth 
in  lofty  Crete  is  said  to  have  had 
a  path  intricately  formed  by  means . 
of  walls  interrupting  the  view,. 
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Parietibus  textam  cfficit  iter,  anctpitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum^  qua  signa  sequendi  590 

Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error: 
Haud  alio  Teucrum  nati  Testigia  cursu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  fugas  et  prcelia  ludo; 
Delpbinum  similes,  qui  per  maria  humida  nando 
Carpatbium  libjcnmque  secant,  luduntque  per  undas.  505 
Hunc  morem  cursua,  atqiifi  beo  certamina  primus 


and  (to  have  contained  within  it) 
an  artifice  perplexing  hy  means 
of  a  thousand  (dififerent)  avenuee, 
whereby  tlie  once  going  wrong, 
incapable  of  being  detected  (at 
the  moment),  and  not  to  be  re- 
medied (afterward)  by  retncing 
ane*s  atepe,  rendered  of  no  avail 
(all)  the  marks  of  the  way.'* 
Heyne  well  observes,  that  tiiis 
description  of  the  labyrinth  is  a 
kind  of  labyrinth  in  itself. 

Altd.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Crete,  from  Ida  and  its  other 
Btonntains. 

Labffrintiila,  A  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of 
structure,  full  of  iutricate  pas- 
sages and  windings,  ao  tliat,  when 
<mofr  entered,  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  an  iadividoal  to  ex- 
tricate hims^  without  the  assist- 
aaoe  of  a  guides  Om  of  the  most 
fSunous  (tf  these  was  that  in 
Crete. 

001  FaBeret  Observe  the 
ftnse  of  the  subjunctive,  ^*frus- 
tnted,**  or  ^'rendered  of  no 
afail,'*  at  it  amid, 

592  ffmtd  alio  Teuer4m  noH, 
&0.  ^Just  so  the  sons'  of  the 
Trojans  ride  through  and  cross 
each  other's  path."  More  fite- 
mlly,  ^'impede  in  their  (onward) 
ooorse  one  another's  career," 

fi03  Texuntque  fuffos  ei  preelia 
huh,  ^'And  with  intricate  move- 
tamts  represent  flights  and  bat- 


tles in  sport"  Observe  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  iexunt  here,  as  in 
line  589.  The  metaphor  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  interlacing  threads 
of  a  web. 

594  Delphinum  similes,  ^'Like 
dolphins;"  i,e.,  to  the  move- 
ments or  habits  of  dolphins.  Si" 
mUis  takes  the  dative  of  external 
resemblance,  but  the  genitive  of 
resemblance  in  nature,  habit,  or 
internal  constitution.  Delphinum 
is  the  genitive  plural  of  delphin, 

595  CUtrpathium  Libycwnque 
teeant,  '' Cleave  the  Carpathian 
and  Libyan  deep."  Supply  pela- 
gus.  The  Carpathian  Sea  lay  to 
the  north-east  of  Crete,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  Carpa«- 
thus;  the  Libyan  Sea,  between 
Crete  and  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
Hoice  the  poet  describes  the  dol^ 
phins  as  passing  rapidly  from  the- 
Carpathian  into  the  neighbouring' 
Libyan  Sea,  and  again,  with  equal 
rapidity,  from  the  Libyan  into 
the  Carpathian.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar propriety  of  the  epithets 
Cairpathiwn  and  lAhycum;  and 
hence,  too,  the  conjunction  que  is 
by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  ^s- 
junctive,  w,  as  some  commenta- 
tors &ncy. 

Luduntque  per  undas.    These 
words  are  rejected  as  spurious 
and    redundant     by   Weichert, 
Wagner,  and  others.     They  do' 
not  appear  in  soine  manuscripts. 
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Aseanius,  Longaro  muris  quum  cingeret  Albam, 

Retulit,  -et  priscos  docuit  celebiare  Latinos, 

Quo  puer  ipse  modo,  secum  quo  Troia  pubes: 

Albani  docuere  suos:  hinc  maxima  porro  600 

Accepit  Roma,  et  patrium  servavit  honorem; 

Trojaque  nunc  pueri  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen. 

Hac  celebrata  tenus  sancto  certamina  patri. 

Hie  primum  Fortuna  fidem  mutata  norayit. 
Dum  variis  tumulo  referunt  sollemnia  ludis^  605 

Irim  de  coelo  misit  Satumia  Juno 
Iliacam  ad  dassem,  yentosque  aspirat  eunti,. 
Multa  movens,  necdum  antiquum  satutata  dolorem. 
Ilia,  yiam  celerans  per  mille  coloribus  arcum, 
Nulli  yisa,  cito  decurrit  tramite  yirgo.  610 

Conspicit  ingentem  concursum,  et  litora  lustrat, 
Desertosque  yidet  portus,  classemque  relictam: 


002  Trojaque  nunc  pueri,  Sec. 
''And  the   sport    is  now  called 
Troy,  the  boys  (themselves)  are 
called  the  Trojan  band."     Equi- 
valent to  iudierum  illud  nunc  di- 
dtur  Troja,  pueri  id  ludentes  di- 
cuntur  Trojanum   agmen.     The 
verb  with  which  pueri  agrees  is 
therefore  understood.     We  have 
adopted  what  seems  the  least  ob- 
jectionable   mode  of  coustruing 
this  sentence.      Thiol,  however, 
following  the  punctuation  of  Jahn, 
who  merely  places  a  final  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  with  no  inter- 
mediate  commas,   translates    as 
follows:  "And  this  Trojan  band 
of   the   boy   (Ascanius)   is    still 
called  Troy." 

603  Hdo  celebrata  tenus,  &e. 
"  Thus  far  were  the  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  his  deified 
father. "  By  tmesis,  for  hoc  tenus 
celebrata,  &c. 

604  Fortuna  Jidem  mutata  no* 
vavit,  "'  Fortune,  having  become 
changed,  altered  her  faith."  For- 
tune is  here  regarded,  by  per- 


sonification, as  a  friend  on  whom 
^neas  had  relied  for  favour  and 
protection.  She  now  changes 
sides,  alters  her  faith,  and  proves 
treacherous.  The  historical  ground 
for  the  narrative  which  follows, 
respecting  the  burning  of  some  of 
the  Trojan  ships,  may  be  seen  in 
DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus  (i. 
52).  Compare  Heyne*s  sixth 
Excursus  to  the  present  book. 

607  Ventosgue  aspirat  eunti. 
Hastens  her  course,  and  sends 
the  winds  to  waft  her  on  her 
way. 

609  /7/a  .  .  .  .  Virgo,  "  She, 
the  maiden.'*  The  pronoun  ille 
is  oftiw,  like  the  Homeric  d  and 
avrSs,  so  placed  in  the  early  part 
of  a  sentence  as  to  indicate  ob- 
scurely the  subject,  which  is  itself 
brought  in  after  an  interval  of 
some  words. 

Per  miRe  coloribus  arcum, 
"Along  her  bow  of  a  thousand 
hues."  The  bow  is  here  her 
pathway  from  heaven  to  earth. 
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At  procul  in  sola  secretse  Troades  acta 

Amissiim  Anchisen  flebant,  cunctasque  profundum 

Pontum  aspectabant  flentes.    Heu  tot  yada  fessis,        615 

Et  tantum  superesse  maris!  vox  omnibus  una. 

Urbem  orant;  taedet  pelagi  perferre  laborem. 

ISrgo  inter  medias  sese,  baud  ignara  nocendi, 

Conjicit,  et  faciemque  dese  yestemque  reponit. 

Fit  Beroe,  Ismarii  conjux  longseva  Dorycli,  620 

Cui  genus,  et  quondam  nomen,  natique  fuissent; 

Ac  sic  Dardanidum  mediam  se  matribus  infert; 

O  miserae,  quas  non  manus,  iuquit,  Acbaica  bello 

Traxerit  ad  letum  patriaB  sub  moenibus !  O  gens 

Infelix!  cui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat?  6^5 


613  Seoreta,  According  to 
ancient  custom,  women  were  not 
allowed  to  be  spectators  at  the 
games.  Hence  secreta,  '^apart," 
literally,  '^  separated  (from  the 
m^)/*  secreia.  a  viris. 

Acid.  "The  beach."  A  term 
of  Greek  origin,  dicrri  (^olic 
Acra),  deriyed  from  Syco,  "to 
break,'*  and  denoting  the  place 
where  the  billows  bre»d^ 

615  Aspectabant,  "  Were  gaz- 
ing earnestly  upon."  Observe 
the  force  of  the  frequentative. 

Heu!  tot  vada  fessis,  &c. 
''Ah!  (to  think)  that  so  many 
shoals,  so  much  of  ocean  remains 
for  us  wearied,  was  the  one  com- 
mon cry  of  alL" 

617  Urbem.  "A  fixed  abode." 
Equivalent  here  to  sedem  certain, 

619  Vestem  refers  here  to  the 
flowing  robes  of  a  being  of  the 
other  world,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Iris,  were  of  rainbow  hue. 
Compare  what  is  said  of  Venus 
in  another  part  of  this  poem  (L 
404):  "pedes  vestis  d^uxit  ad 
imos." 

620  Fsmarii  conjux,  &c.  "  The 
aged  wife  of  the  Thracian  Dory- 


clus."  Heinsius,  following  the 
authority  of  some  good  manu- 
scripts, reads  Tmarii,  as  indicat- 
ing a  native  of  Epirus,  Tmarus 
or  Tomarus  being  a  mountain  of 
Epirus,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood 
Dodona.  As,  however,  Beroe  is 
afterward  called  "i?^/e*o,"  i.  e., 
Trojana,  Ouwens  and  Ruhnken 
give  the  preference  to  Ismarii, 
the  reading  of  Servius  and  the 
common  text,  and  which  occurs 
in  many  manuscripts. 

621  Cui  genus,  et  quondam, 
&C.  "  Who  once  had  rank  (from 
family),  and  reputation,  and  off- 
spring," Observe  the  elegant  use 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  fuis- 
sent,  assigning,  as  it  were,  the 
reason  why  Iris  had  assumed  the 
form  of  this  female;  so  that  we 
may,  in  fact,  render  the  clause 
more  freely,  "because  she  once 
had  rank,"  &c. 

624  Observe,  again,  the  force 
of  the  subjunctive  in  traxerit,  as- 
signing a  reason  for  their  being 
truly  deserving  of  pity,  since,  or 
in  that,  no  Grecian  hand  deprived 
them  of  existence  in  their  native 
land. 
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Septima  post  TrojaB  excidium  jam  vertitur  aBstas, 
Quum  fireta,  quum  terras  omnes,  tot  inhospita  saxa, 
Sideraque  emensae  ferimur,  dum  per  mare  magnum 
Italiam  sequimur  fdgientem,  et  yolyimur  undis. 
Hie  Erjcis  fines  fraterni,  atque  hospes  Acestes: 
Quis  prohibet  muros  jacere,  et  dare  civibus  urbem? 
O  patria,  et  rapti  nequidqnam  ex  hoste  Penates! 
Nullane  jam  TrojaB  dicentur  mcenia?  nusquam 
Hectoreos  amnes,  Xantbum  et  Simoenta,  yidebo? 
Quin  agite,  et  mecum  infaustas  exurite  puppes : 
Nam  mibi  Cassandras  per  somnum  yatis  imago 
Ardentes  dare  yisa  faces.     Hie  quaBrite  Trojam ; 
Hie  domus  est,  inqnit,  yobis.«   Jam  tempus  agit  res; 
Nee  tantis  mora  prodigiis.     En!  quatuor  araB 


630 


635 


627  Saxa.  Heyne  makes  this 
refer  to  rocky  shores;  but  Wag- 
ner, with  more  propriety,  to  lonely 
and  barren  rocks  of  Ocean. 

628  Sidera.  Referring  to  the 
different  constellations  by  which 
their  long  wanderings  over  the 
deep  were  affected,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Some  commentators 
make  it  signify  "tempests;" 
others,  "  regions"  in  different  la- 
titudes. Both  of  these  appear 
unsatisfactory. 

631  Quis  prohibet,  &c  "Who 
prevents  our  erecting  walls?" 
Jacere  muros  is  here  equivalent 
to  ponere  or  exstruere  muros,  the 
leading  idea  being  borrowed  from 
the  well-known  phrase,  jacere 
fundamenta. 

We  have  given  quis,  with 
Wagner,  instead  of  quid,  with 
Heyne.  The  former  accords  bet- 
ter with  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes: "//ic  Erycxs  fines  fra^ 
terni,^*  &c.,  and  is  the  same  as 
saying,  "  nemo  igitur  prohibebit." 

G34  Hectoreos  amnes,  &c, 
"  Hectorean  streams,  a  Xanthus 
and  a  Simois."   Hectoreos  is  here 


equivalent,  in  fact;  'to  Tr<^ano8y 
as  indicating  rivers  to  which  a 
Trojan  colony  shall  give  names 
derived  from  their  native'  land. 

638  Jam  tempus  agit  res,  "The 
occasion  now  impels  the  deed;" 
t.  e,,  the  present  opportunity  is  so 
favourable  a  one  as  of  itself  to 
prompt  the  design.  Heyne  and 
others  read  agi  res,  which  they 
explain  by  agendcs  rei;  but  the 
common  reading  appears  more 
forcible  and  natural 

639  Nee  tanHs  mora  prodigiis, 
"  Nor  let  there  be  any  delay  unto 
portents  so  manifest  as  these;" 
t.  0.,  which  point  out  so  plainly 
what  we  are  to  do.  She  refers  to 
the  things  seen  by  her  in  the 
dream.     With  mora  supply  sit. 

En  quatuor  ara  Neptuno,  A 
sacrifice  appears  to  have  been 
offered  to  Neptune  before  the 
games  commenced,  probably  to 
obtain  a  favoj^able  voyage,  and 
the  brands  were  still  burning  on 
the  altars.  But  why  four  altars  ? 
Servius  gives  two  answers  to  this 
question,  neither  of  which  is  very 
satisfactory:  either^  namely,  the 
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Neptuno.     Dens  ipse  faces  animumque  ministrat.        640 

Haec  memorans,  prima  infensum  yi  corripit  ignem, 
Sublataque  procul  dextra  oonnixa  coruscat, 
Et  jacit.     Arrectas  mentes,  stupefactaque  corda 
Iliadum.     Hie  una  e  multis,  quae  maxima  natu, 
Pyrgo,  tot  Priami  natomm  regia  nutrix:  646 

Non  Beroe  Yobis,  non  haec  Rhoeteia,  matres, 
Est  Dorycli  conjux.     Divini  signa  decoris, 
Ardentesque  notate  oculos;  qui  spiritus  illi, 
Qui  vultus,  vocisque  sonus,  yel  gressus  eunti. 
Ipsa  egomet  dudum  Beroen  digressa  reliqui  650 

^gram,  indignantem  tali  quod  sola  careret 
Munere,  nee  meritos  Ancliisae  inferret  honores. 
Haec  effata. 

At  matres,  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
Ambiguae,  spectare  rates,  miserum  inter  amorem  655 

Praesentis  terrae  fatisque  Tocantia  regna: 


commanders  of  the  four  ships 
erected  each  one  before  entering 
on  the  race;  or  else  Gloanthus 
reared  all  four,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  vow  (line  233,  ieqq,). 

642  Coruscat  conveys  with  it  | 
the  idea  of  a  gleaming  brand, 
kindled  into  a  bright  blaze  by  be- 
ing rapidly  whirled  around  before 
it  is  thrown.  Observe,  too,  that 
corusco,  though  usually  neuter,  is 
here  employed  in  an  active  sense. 
646  Rhateia,  Equivalent  to 
Trojana,  from  Bhoeteum,  a  pro- 
montory of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont. 

GiT  Divini  signa  decoris.  "The 
marks  of  divine  beauty."  Decor, 
which  we  have  here  rendered 
beauty,  denotes  in  fact,  however, 
all  thiftt  constitute  the  outward 
grace  and  becomingness  of  divi- 
nity, and  embraces  the  ardenies 
oculi,  the  spiriitiSf  the  vvMus,  &c. 
64i3  Ardentesque  oculos,  "And 
lier  bright-gleaming  eyes.*'  Trapp 


conveys  the  meaning  of  this  very 
happily:  ^'the  lighjtning  of  her 
eyes." 

Qui  sjAritus  iUi,  "Whathea* 
venly  dignity  is  hers."  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Heyne: 
^^Ad  dignitatem  spectat:  hiC)  spu 
rittu  aJtus,  magnus;  senatu, 
adeoque  gestus,  et  oris  speoieSj 
majestatem  habens  et  numen,** 
Some,  with  less  propriety,  refer 
spiritus  to  the  ambrosial  perfume 
Uiat  marked  the  presence  of  a 
divinity. 

^2  Nee  inferret,  "And  could 
not  pay."  Inferre  here  properly 
conveys  the  idea  of  burning  ofTer- 
ings  or  tokens  of  honour  at  one's 
tomb. 

654  Malianis,  "  Lowering.  *• 
Compare  tne  explanation  iji 
Heyne :  "  Torvis,  transversiiy 
quotes  aUas  animi  mtUigni  ssignum 
esse  Solent," 

656  Prasentis  terra,     Sicily. 
Vocantia  regna,    Italy.     ■ 
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Quum  dea  se  paribus  per  coelum  sustulit  alls, 
Ingentemque  fiiga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum. 
Turn  vero,  attonitas  monstris,  actasque  furore, 
Conclamant,  rapiuntqtie  focis  penetralibus  ignem : 
Pars  spoliant  aras;  frondem,  ac  yirgulta,  facesque 
Conjiciunt.     Furit  immissis  Yulcanus  habenis 
Transtra  per,  et  remos,  et  pictas  abiete  puppes. 

Nuntius  Anchisas  ad  tumulum,  cuneosque  theatri, 
Incensas  perfert  naves  Eumelus;  et  ipsi 
Bespiciunt  atram  in  nimbo  volitare  fayillam. 
Primus  et  Ascanius,  cursus  ut  laetus  equestres 
Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 
Castra;  nee  exanimes  possunt  retinere  magistri. 


660 


665 


658  Ingentemque  /ugd  aecitit, 
&.C,  Formed  a  mighty  bow  as 
she  cleaved  the  air  in  her  flight. 
The  bow  was  her  pathway  in  de- 
scending from  the  skies,  and  she 
now  returns  on  the  same.  The 
expression  secuit  arcum,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  as  secando  atra 
fecit  arcumy  or,  in  other  words, 
mcessit  per  arcum, 

659  Monstris,  '^At  the  mighty 
prodigy."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural. 

6€0  Focis  penetralibus,  "From 
the  inmost  hearths  (of  the  adja- 
cent dwellings)."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Heyne:  "j^jt  tn- 
terioribus  partibus  {domorum 
proaimarum),^*  The  fire  on  the 
altar  was  not  sufficient  for  their 
purposes. 

661  Spoliant  aras,  "  Rifle  the 
altars;"  t.  ^.,  take  what  brands 
were  thereon,  as  also  the  garlands 
and  boughs  with  which  they  were 
adorned. 

662  Furit  immissis,  &c.  **The 
fire  rages  with  loosened  reins;" 
t.  e,,  with  violence.  A  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  fierce  rapidity 


of   coursers,    when    no    longer 
checked  by  the  rein. 

Vulcanus,  Put  for  iffnis,  by 
metonymy. 

663  Pictas  abiete  puppesr,  "The 
painted  stems  of  fir."  Abiete  to 
be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  ab^yete. 

664  Ad  tumulum,  cuneosque 
theatri,  "To  the  tomb  of  An- 
chises,  and  the  seats  of  the  thea- 
tre;" t.  e,,  the  seats  of  the  ver- 
dant enclosure  where  the  games 
were  witnessed.  The  poet  ap- 
plies a  term  here  {cuneos)  which 
properly  suited,  rather,  a  building 
erected  for  exhibitions.  The 
seats  were  so  divided,  by  passages 
diverging  upward  from  a  common 
centre,  as  to  form  compartments 
resembling  wedges,  or  cones  with 
the  top  cut  ofl; 

•    665  Ipsi,    deferring  to  the  as- 
semblage at  the  games. 

666  Bespiciunt,  "See behind 
them  (in  the  distance)."  Equi- 
valent to  a  tergo  conspiciunt, 

669  Castra,  Referring  to  the 
naval  encampment,  or  the  place 
where  the  ships  were  drawn  up. 

U 
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Quis  furor  iste  noYus?  quo  nunc,  quo  tenditis,  inqait,  670 

Heu!  miser89  cives?  non  hostem,  inimicaque  castra 

Argiyum;  vestras  spes  uritis.     En!  ego  Tester 

Ascanius:  galeam  ante  pedes  projecit  inanem. 

Qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra  ciebat. 

Accelerat  simul  iBneas,  simul  agmina  Teucrum.  675 

Ast  illee  diversa  metu  per  litora  passim 

Diffugiimt;  silyasque,  et  sicubi  concava  fiirtim 

Saxa,  petimt.     Piget  incepti,  lucisque;  suosque 

Mutatae  agnoscunt,  excussaque  pectore  Juno  est. 

Sed  non  idcirco  flammsB  atque  incendia  vires  •  080 

Indomitas  posuere :  udo  sub  robore  viyit 

Stuppa,  Tomens  tardum  fumum;  lentusque  carinas 

Est  vapor,  et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis ; 

Nee  vires  lieroum,  infusaque  flumina  prosunt. 

Turn  pius  iBneas  bumeris  abscindere  vestem,  685 

Auxilioque  vocare  deos,  et  tendere  palmas : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  si  nondum  exosus  ad  unum 
Trojanos,  si  quid' pie tas  antiqua  labores 
Bespicit  humanos,  da  flammam  evadere  classi 
Nunc,  Pater,  et  tenues  TeucrAm  res  eripe  leto :  690 


670  Ute.  "  Is  this  of  yours  ?" 
Observe  the  force  of  ute^  as 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  per- 
son. 

673  Inanem,  As  now  for  the 
mom^it  ceasing  to  be  a  covering 
for  his  head. 

676  Diversa  Htora,  For  di- 
versaa  Htoris  partes, 

677  SUmbi,  "  Wherever  there 
are  any.*'  More  literally,  *'if 
there  be  such  anywhere.*' 

679  Excussaque  pectore,  &c 
Juno,  the  cause  of  their  fury,  was 
dislodged  from  their  breasts ;  the 
baleful  influence  of  Juno  ceases 
to  mislead ;  in  allusion,  remarks 
Valpy,  to  the  prophesying  priest* 
esses,  who  recovered  themselves 
when   ihey   had   dislodged   the 


spirit  by  which  they  had  been 


681  Udo.  Wetted  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  strive  to  con- 
quer the  fire. 

Vivit,  A  beautiful  expression, 
iSor  ignem  aiit. 

685  Humeris  abscindere  ves» 
tern.  A  sign  of  extreme  distress 
common  to  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  most  of  the  Oriental  nations. 

687  Si  nondum  exosusy  &c 
'^  If  thou  dost  not  yet  hate  the 
Trojans  to  a  man."  Supply  es 
with  exoettSf  which,  though  pas- 
sive in  form,  is  here  active  in 
meaning.  Compare  soHtw  ram, 
irom«o&o. 

688  Pietas  mUigua,  <<Thy 
foimer  compaBsioii.'^' 


»» 
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Vel  to,  quod  superest,  infesto  fulmine  morti, 
Si  mereor,  demitte,  tuaque  hie  obme  dextra. 
Yix  hsec  ediderat,  quum  efiiisis  imbribus  atra 
Tempestas  sine  ipore  fiirit,  tonitruque  tremiscunt 
Ardua  terranim,  et  campi;  rait  eethere  toto  695 

Turbidus  imber  aqua,  densisque  nigerrimus  austris; 
Implenturque  super  puppes ;  semiusta  madescunt 
Bobora;  restinctus  donee  ^rapor  onrnis,  et  omnes, 
Quatuor  amissis,  servat®  a  peste  earinaa. 

At  pater  iBneas,  casu  concussus  acerbo,  700 

Nunc  hue  ingentes,  nune  illuc,  pectore  euras 
Mutabat  yersans ;  Sicidisne  resideret  arvis, 
Oblitus  fatorum,  Italasne  capesseret  oras. 
Turn  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritonia  Pallas 
Quern  docuit,  multaque  insignem  reddidit  arte,  705 

Haec  responsa  dabat,  vel  quas  portenderet  ira 


C91  Quod  superest,  "What 
now  alone  remains;*'  t.  e.,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  misfortune. 
Compare  xii.  643.  *^Idrebtu  de- 
fuit  unum.** 


»♦ 


694  Sine  more.     "Violently, 
More  literally,    "  in  an  unusual 
manner." 

695  Ardua  terrarum.     *'The 
mountains."     Supply  loco.     Li- 
terally, "  the  high  places  of  the^ 
earth." 

697  Super.  "From  above.'* 
Put  for  desuper, 

698  Vapor.  Put  again  for 
ignis, 

703  Oblitus  fatorum.  "  For- 
getful of  the  fates ;"  t.  0.,  of  the 
realms  promised  to  him  by  the 
fates  in  Italy.  Meierotto,  ob- 
serves Valpy,  doubts  whether,  on 
this  occasion,  ^neas  does  not 
also  forget  himself.  Such  lamen- 
tations and  despair  would  better 
suit  a  female.  The  excuse  is, 
that  he  may  have  perceived  that 
the  women's  fury  was  divinely 


inspired,  and  may  have  suspected 
that  their  husbands  partook  of 
the  same  sentiments. 

704  Ikim  senior  Nautes,  We 
learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
naasns  (vi.  69),  and  also  from  Ser- 
vius,  who  cites  the  work  of  Var- 
ro,  De  Familiis  Trojanis,  that 
there  was  a  Nautian  family  among 
the  Romans  which  derived  its 
origin  from  Nautes,  or  Nautias,  a 
priest  of  Minerva.  This  Nautes, 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  text,  had  sav^d, 
it  was  said,  the  Palladium  from 
the  sack  of  Troy,  and  was,  there- 
fore, intrusted  with  the  care  of  it 
by  ^neas.  The  Nautian  family 
still  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Unum.  '^  In  an  especial  de- 
gree." Equivalent  here  to  pro- 
cipue.    Compare  note  on  ii.  426. 

706  Hao  responsa  dabat,  &c, 
"Gave  forth  these  responses, 
(declaring)  as  well  what  the 
mighty  wrath  of  the  gods  por« 

HZ 
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Magna  deum,  yel  qusB  fatorum  posceret  ordo. 
Isque  his  JEnean  solatus  yocibus  infit : 
Nate  dea,  quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque,  sequamur. 
Quidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  est.     710 
Est  tibi  Dardanius  divinsB  stirpis  Acestes : 
Hunc  cape  consiliis  socium,  et  conjunge  yolentem: 
Huic  trade,  amissis  superant  qui  navibus,  et  quos 
Pertsesum  magni  incepti  rerumque  tuarum  est ; 
LongaBYOsque  senes,  ac  fessas  cequore  matres,  71^ 

Et  quidquid  tecum  iuYalidum,  metuensque  pericli  est, 
Delige;  et,  his  habeant  terris,  sine,  moenia  fessi: 
Urbem  appellabunt  permisso  nomine  Acestam. 

Talibus  incensus  dictis  senioris  amici^ 
Tum  Yero  in  curas  animum  diducitur  omnes:  720 

Et  Nox  atra  polum,  bigis  subyecta,  tenebat. 
Visa  dehinc  coelo  facies  delapsa  parentis 


tended,  as  what  the  settled  order 
of  the  fates  required."  The 
wrath  of  the  gods  was  seen  in  the 
burnmg  of  the  ships ;  the  settled 
order  of  the  fates  required,  in 
conunon  with  this  wrath,  that  all 
the  Trojans  should  not  reach 
Italy,  but  that  some  should  be 
left  behind  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
708  Jsqtte,  This  serves  to 
continue  the  sentence,  which  had 
been  partially  interrupted  at  vel 
qua  portenderety  &c. 

710  Compare  Horace  {Od, 
xxiv.  1,  19)  :  "  Levins  jU  pa- 
Hentid^  quidquid  oorrigere  est 
nefas,'*'* 

711  Divina  stirpis,  Acestes 
was  "  of  divine  origin,"  since  he 
was  the  son  of  the  river-god  Cri- 
misus;  and  he  was  also  one  oi 
the  descendants  of  Dardanus, 
who  derived  his  origin  from  Ju- 
piter. 

713  Amissis  superant  qui  navi' 
bus,  *^  Those  who  are  now  su- 
perfluous from  the  loss  of  the 


ships  ;*'  t.  e,y  the  crews  of  the 
four  ships  that  were  burned,  as 
well  as  all  others  who  were  con- 
veyed thevein. 

Et  quos  pertasum,  ^' And  those 
who  are  tired  of."     Supply  e«^. 

718  Permisso  nomine.  **  By  a 
permitted  name ;"  t. «.,  giving  it 
that  name  with  the  permission  of 
Acestes.  This  is  the  city  known 
in  after  days  under  the  name  of 
^gesta  or  Segesta. 

720  We  have  placed  a  conmia 
at  the  end  of  line  719,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  Glie- 
mann  and  Wagner.  Tum  vero 
will  then  refer  back  to  incensus, 
just  as  in  the  following  it  refers 
to  the  preceding  participle :  '^  Quo 
repuko,  tum  vero,^*  &c.  (Liv.. 
ii.  29.) 

722  Facies,  The  mere  appa- 
rition, or  £(!$a>Xoy,  of  Anchises,  is 
here  meant ;  for  the  sou)  of  the 
deceased  hero  was  in  the  Elysian 
fields. 
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Anchisffi  subito  tales  effundere  yoces: 

Nate,  mihi  vita  quondam,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Care  magis;  nate,  Iliacis  exercite  fatis;  725 

Imperio  Jovis  hue  yenio,  qui  classibus  ignem 

Depulit,  et  coelo  tandem  miseratus  ab  alto  est. 

Consiliis  pare,  quee  nunc  pulcherrima  Nautes 

Dat  senior:  lectos  juvenes,  fortissima  corda, 

Defer  in  Italiam.     Gens  dura,  atque  aspera  cultu,        730 

Debellanda  tibi  Latio  est.     Ditis  tamen  ante 

Infemas  accede  demos,  et  Avema  per  alta 

Congressus  pete,  nate,  meos:  non  me  impia  nam  que 

Tartara  habent,  tristesre  umbrae;  sed  amcena  piorum 

Concilia  Elysiumque  colo.     Hue  casta  Sibylla  735 

Nigrarum  multo  pecudum  te  sanguine  ducet. 

Turn  genus  omne  tuum,  et,  quae  dentur  moenia,  disces. 

Jamque.yale:  torquet  medios  Nox  humida  cursus, 

Et  me  sasyus  equis  Onens  afflayit  anbelis. 

Dixerat;  et  tenues  fugit,  ceu  fumus,  in  auras.  7'^0 

.^neas.  Quo  deinde  ruis?  quo  proripis?  inquit, 

Quem  fugis?  aut  quis  te  nostris  complexibus  arcet? 

Usee  memorans,  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes; 

Pergameumque  Larem,  et  canae  penetralia  Yestae, 

Farre  pio,  et  plena  supplex  yeneratur  acerra.  745 


725  Ilittcis  exerdte  fatis. 
"Tried  by  the  fates  of  Troy;" 
%.e,y  who,  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  thy  subsequent  wan- 
derings, hast  been  severely  tried 
by  the  will  of  heaven. 

736  Colo,  "I  dweU  amid." 
Last  vowel  preserved  from  elision 
by  the  csesural  pause.  This  de- 
scent of  ^neas  to  the  lower 
world  has  been,  already  predicted 
by  Helenus  (iii.  441). 

Casta  Sibylla.  "The  Sibjrl, 
holy  and  pure ;"  t.  e,,  a  virgin 
prophetess. 

736  Nigrarum  pecudum.  Vic- 
tims of  a  black  colour  were  ac- 
customed to  be  offered  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world. 


738  Torquet  medios  Nox  hu* 
mida,  &c.  "  Humid  night  is  now 
turning  in  the  middle  of  her 
course."  Night,  having  ascended 
to  the  meridian  in  her  chariot,  is 
now  beginning  to  move  along  her 
downward  course.  Compare  note 
on  ii.  9. 

739  Et  me  savus,  &c  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief  that 
ghosts  disappear  at  early  dawn. 

S(BVUS,  Because  he  compels 
the  shades  to  return  to  the  gloom 
of  the  lower  world. 

744  Penetralia  VesUs,  the  Pe- 
nates in  the  shrine  of  Vesta. 

745  AcerrA.  In  making 
^neas  burn  incense,  Virgil  fol- 
lows the  custom  of  his  own  time 
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Extemplo  socios,  primumque  arcessit  Acesten ; 
Et  Jovis  imperium,  et  cari  preecepta  parentis 
Edocet,  et  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  constet. 
Hand  mora  consiliis,  nee  jussa  recusat  Acestes. 
Transcribunt  urbi  matres,  populomque  volentem 
Deponunt,  animos  nil  magnee  laudis  egentes. 
Ipsi  transtra  novant,  flammisque  ambesa  reponunt 
Robora  nayigiis;  aptant  remosque  rudentesque; 
Exigui  numero,  sed  bello  vivida  virtus. 

Interea  iEneas  urbem  designat  aratro, 
Sortiturque  domos;  hoc  Ilium,  et  hsec  loca  Trojam 
Esse  jubet.     Gaudet  regno  Trojanus  Acestes, 
Indicitque  forum,  et  patribus  dat  jura  Tocatis. 
Tum  yicina  astris  Erycino  in  yertice  sedes 


750 


755 


rather  than  historic  verity.  In- 
cense, according  to  Pliny,  wafi 
unknown  in  heroic  times. 

746  ArcesHL  "Sends  for.»' 
The  common  text^  has  accersity 
but  aocerso  is  a  'corrupt  'form 
which  came  into  use  during  the 
decline  of  Latinity. 

760  Transcribunt,  "They 
enroL"  This  was  the  term  pro- 
perly applicable  to  such  an  occa- 
sion. Hence  Servius  remarks, 
^^transcripH  in  colonias  deduce" 
hanturJ** 

755  Urbem  desigruU  aratro. 
We  have  here  a  reference  to  an- 
other custom  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  who,  when  they  were 
about  to  build  a  city,  first  marked 
out  the  limits  of  it,  by  drawing  a 
furrow  with  a  plough,  which  they 
held  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  all 
the  clods  fall  inward,  and  lifted 
up  the  plough  over  those  spaces 
where  they  intended  to  have  the 
gates,  which  thence  were  called 
port(By  as  is  said,  from  porta,  "  to 
lift,'*  OP  "carry,"     The  furrow 


marked 
wulls. 


out  the  circuit  of  the 


756  Jffoc  Ilmm,  et  hac  loca,  &e» 
'^  He  orders  this  spot  to  be  an 
Ilium,  and  these  places  to  be 
a  Troy.'*  Ilium  here  refers  to 
the  new  city,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded by  its  inhabitants  as  a 
second  Ilium ;  while  Troja  desig- 
nates the  adjacent  territory,  which 
is  to  be  for  them  a  new  Trojanus 
affer, 

757  Gaudet  regno,  "Rejoices 
in  his  kingdom;*'  «.«.,  in  this 
accession  to  his  realms. 

758  Indicitque  forum,  &c. 
"And  appoints  a  forum,  and 
gives  laws  to  the  assembled  fa- 
thers." Forum  does  not  here 
denote  a  place,  but  rather  regula- 
tions for  holding  public  assem- 
blies, courts  of  law,  &c.,  whidi 
were  accustomed  to  be  convened 
in  the  forum  or  agora. 

Patribus,  R^erring  to  the 
senators  of  the  new  city,  who 
were  so  called  from  their  age. 

759  Vioina  astris,  A  poetic 
hyperbole,  to  denote  a  lofty  struc- 
ture. The  mountain  in  Sicily 
next  in  height  to  ^tna  was  Eryx, 
whence  Venus  obtained  the  ap- 
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Fandatiir  Veneri  Idali£e;.tiiinaloque  sacerdos,  760 

Ac  lucus  late  sacer,  additur  Anchiseo. 

Jamque  dies  epulata  novem  gens  omnis,  et  aris 
Factos  honos :  placidi  straYenint  asquora  venti, 
Greber  et  aspirans  mrsns  yocat  Auster  in  altom* 
Exoritur  proconra  ingens  per  litora  fletus:  765 

Complexi  inter  se  noctemque  diemque  morantnr. 
Ipsse  jam  matres,  ipsi,  quibus  aspera  quondam 
Visa  maris  fecies,  et  non  tolerabUe  nomen. 
Ire  Yolnnt,  omnemque  fugao  perfeire  laborem : 
Quos  bonns  iBneas  dictis  solatur  amicis,  -770 

Et  consangoineo  lacrimans  commendat  Acesta3. 
Tres  Eiyci  yitulos,  et  Tempestatibus  agnam, 
Casdere  deinde  jubet,  solvique  ex  ordine  fimem. 


pellation  of  Erydna   from   her 
temple  on  its  summit. 

760  IdaiuB,  Veniifi  was  called 
the  Idalian  goddess,  from  Idalium, 
in  Cyprus.  Consult  note  on  L 
680. 

761  Late  sacer,  *^  Sacred  far 
and  wide  ;**  i,e.f  held  sacred  by 
all  the  surrounding  communities. 

762  Dies  novem.  The  An- 
chisSum,  or  chapel  sacred  to  the 
manes  of  Auchises,  and  which 
was  erected  near  his  tomb  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  word 
^^  sacerdos  additur,^*  &c.),  was 
consecrated  by  a  solemn  nine 
days*  feast  The  Inferue  of  An- 
chises,  and  a  nine  days*  feast  con- 
nected with  them,  were  after- 
wards introduced  as  an  annual  so- 
lenmity  into  the  cities  of  Latium, 
as  appears  from  Ond  {FasL  iL 
543,  seq,), 

763  StraverurU,  *^  Made 
calm,"  Levelled  every  angry 
billow,  and  made  the  surface  of 
the  waters  resemble  one  vast 
plain. 

764  Creber  aspirans,  "Breath- 
ing more  and  more  freshly;**  t.  a, 


freshening  more  and  more.  Com- 
pare the  exphmation  of  Heyne : 
*'Creber,primt^o^  vt,  ineresoens^^ 
and  also  iii.  530.  ''  Crebrescunt 
optaUs  aura,*^ 

768  Et  non  toierdbtie  nomen, 
"And  its  very  name  not  to  be 
endured  ;**  t.  e,,  and  who  could 
not  even  hear  its  name  with  pa- 
tience. This  seems  a  far  more 
natural  reading  than  numeuy 
which  Wagner  and  others  adopt, 
and  which  they  make  equivalent 
here  to  tftolentiam, 

771  ConsanffumeoAeesta,  "To 
his  oountr)'man  Acestes.*'  No 
relationship  can  be  traced  be- 
tween ^neas  and  Acestes,  and 
therefore  oonsanguinetu  here  is 
merely  the  same  as  "country- 
man,** *^  of  the  same  nation.** 

772  Eryci.  He  sacrifices  to 
Eryx  as  to  a  deified  hero. 

Tempestatibus,  Compare  iii. 
120. 

773  Funis  is  here  the  cable  or 
stem-fast,  by  which  the  vessels 
were  respectively  secured  after 
having  been  drawn  up  on  the 
Aore, 
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Ipse,  caput  tonsffi  foliis  eyinctus  olivaa, 
Stans  procul  in  prora,  pateram  tenet,  extaque  salsos     77^ 
Porricit  in  fluctus,  ac  vina  liquentia  fundit. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes : 
Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  aequora  yerrunt. 
At  Venus  interea  Neptunum,  exercita  curis, 
Alloquitur,  talesque  efifundit  pectore  questus :  7B0 

Junonis  gravis  ira  nee  ^xsaturabile  pectus 
Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces  descendere  in  omnes: 
Quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  ulla; 
Nee  Joyis  imperio  fatisye  infracta  quiescit. 
Non  media  de  gente  Phrjgum  exedisse  nefandis  7^ 

Urbem  odiis  satis  est,  nee  poenam  traxe  per  omnem 
Beliquias:  Trojse  cineres  atque  ossa  peremt£e 
Insequitur.     Causas  tanti  sciat  ilia  furoris. 


Ex  ordine,  **  Next  in  order." 
Equivalent  to  the  Greek  Kode^rfs, 

774  TonscB  foliis  oliva.  '*With 
leaves  of  the  plucked  olive;*'  i.e., 
with  leaved  plucked  from  the 
olive,  and  formed  into  a  chaplet 
Consult  note  on  line  556. 

775  Statu  procul  in  prorA, 
Ceremonies  of  this  kind  were 
usually  performed  at  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  where  the  images  of 
the  tutelary  deities  were  placed. 
On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  prow  is  selected,  since 
they  were  leaving  the  harbour. 

ITJ  Surgens  a  puppi,  "Spring- 
ing up  astern." 

780  Effundit  pectore  questus. 
Borrowed  from  Ennius. 

783  The  position  of  quam^  at 
80  great  a  distance  from  its  ante- 
cedent Junonis,  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  in  prose  Latinity, 
though  here  it  would  seem  to  im- 
part a  kind  of  epic  dignity  to  the 
style.  It  is  equivalent  to  nam 
Ulam, 

783  Pietas.  The  devout  bear- 
ing of  JBneas  towards  Juno  herself. 


784  Jovis  imperio,  fatisve,  ShiB 
still  persisted  in  her  opposition  to 
^neas,  even  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  Jove,  and  the  decrees  of  hea- 
ven, that  had  fixed  his  settlement 
in  Italy. 

785  MediA  de  gente  Phrygum, 
The  same  as  medid  ex  Trocuie, 

Exedisse,  "  To  have  effaced." 
Literally,  **to  have  eaten  out," 
"to  have  consumed."  From 
exido, 

786  Traxe.  For  traxisse,  by  a 
species  of  syncope. 

787  Beliquias.  Referring  to 
the  surviving  followers  of  .^Elneas. 

Troja  cineres,  &c.  She  con- 
tinues to  pursue  the  last  sad  rem- 
nant of  Troy,  though  this  is  now 
so  feeble  and  comparatively  life- 
less as  to  be  deserving  almost  of 
being  called  the  mere  ashes  and 
bones  of  that  devoted  city.  Wag- 
ner places  a  colon  after  omnem^ 
and  in  the  next  line  punctuates  as 
follows :  ReHquias  TroJ€Bf  cineres 
atque  ossa  perempta  insequitur, 

788  Soiai  ilia,  "She  may 
know ;"  i.  e,,  she  must  needs  haye 
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mihi  nuper  Libjcis  tu  testis  in  undis, 

I  molem  subito  excierit.     Maria  omnia  coelo        7^0 

lit,  ^oliis  nequidquam  &eta  procellis; 

^is  hoc  ansa  tuis. 

celus  ecce!  etiam  Trojanis  matribus  actis , 

sit  foede  puppes ;  et  classe  subegit 

sa  socios  ignotas  linquere  terrse.  *JQ5 

.  superest,  oro,  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas 

tibi ;  liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Thjbrim ; 

Q£essa  peto,  si  dant  ea  moenia  Pares. 

m  Satumius  hsBC  domitor  maris  edidit  alti: 

»mne  est,  Cytherea,  meis  te  fidere  regnis,  800 

»  genns  ducis.     Mend  quoque;:  saepe  furores 

)ressi,  et  rabiem  tantam  coelique  marisque. 

minor  in  terris,  Xanthum  Simoentaque  testor, 

B  mihi  cura  tui.     Quum  Troi'a  Achilles 


[)Owerful  motive  for  acting 
(  way;  what  that  motive  is, 
er,  she  best  knows;  I  do 
Venus  here  artfully  dis- 
ss her  knowledge  of  the  true 
in  order  to  excite  the  com- 
ktion  of  Neptune. 
Ipse  mihi  nuper,  &c.  Con- 
as  foUows:  Tu  ipse  (es) 
mihi,  quam  molem  nuper 
escierii  in  Libycis  undis. 

Molem,      Equivalent  to 
\tcUem. 

Nequidquam,  "In  vain." 
ise  she  did  not  accomplish 
urpose ;  the  storm  having 
illayed  by  Neptune. 

Quod  superest,  oro,  &c. 
le  only  thing  that  remains, 
>eg  tliat  it  may  be  allowed 
to  sail  over  thy  waves  in 
,"     We  have  given  quod 
3st  what  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  here.     The  only 
that  now  remains  for  Ve- 
to entreat  the  aid  of  Nep- 


OroBcism. 
Kara 


O'Ot 


Per  undas  Hbi,  A 
for  Htas  per  undas: 
Kvixara, 

799  Turn  Satumius,  Sic.  The 
peculiar  cadence  of  this  line 
makes  it  sound  like  one  borrowed 
from  Ennius. 

801  Scspe  furores,  &c.  Ck)m« 
parei.  125;  iil  192;  v.  10,  &c 
Venus  was  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

803  Xanthum  Simoentaque, 
These  were  two  rivers  that  ran 
near  Troy,  and  were  witnesses,  of 
course,  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment. Virgil  has  here  in  view 
the  narrative  of  Homer,  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  books 
of  the  Iliad.  It  is  there  stated, 
that  .tineas,  having  engaged  in 
conflict  with  Achilles,  was  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Neptune.  The 
Grecian  hero  thereupon  turned 
his  wrath  against  the  main  body 
of  the  Trojans,  made  a  dreadfiu 
slaughter  of  them,  and  choked  up 
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Exanimata  sequens  impiDgeret  agmma  muris,  805 

Millia  multa  daret  leto,  gemerentque  repleti 

Amnes,  nee  reperire  viam,  atque  evolvere  posset 

In  mare  se  Xanthus;  Pelidse  tunc  ego  forti 

Congressum  ^nean,  nee  dis  nee  yiribus  aequis, 

Nube  eava  rapui :  euperem  quum  vertere  ab  imo,         810 

Strueta  meis  manibus,  perjurse  mcBnia  Trojae. 

Nune  quoque  mens  eadem  perstat  mihi :  pelle  timorem; 

Tutus,  quos  optas,  portus  aeeedet  Averni. 

Unus  erit  tan  turn,  amissum  quern  gurgite  quaeret ; 

Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  eaput.  815 

His  ubi  lasta  desB  permulsit  pectora  dietis, 
Jungit  equos  auro  genitor,  spumantiaque  addit 
Frena  feris,  manibusque  omnes  effundit  habenas. 
Cseruleo  per  summa  leyis  yolat  asquora  curru. 
Subsidunt  undas,  tumidumque  sub  axe  tonanti  820 

Sternitur  aequor  aquis :  fugiunt  yasto  aethere  nimbi. 
Turn  yarias  eomitum  faeies  ;  immania  eete, 


the  stream  of  the  Xanthus  with 
their  dead  bodies.  This  led  to 
the  weU-known  contest  between 
himself  and  the  river-god. 

805  Imjnngeret  muris,  ''  Dash- 
ed them  against  the  walls ;"  t.  «., 
drove  them  back  in  confusion 
against  their  own  city  walls. 

806  Oemerentque  repleti  amnes. 
*'And  when  the  choked  rivers 
groaned  (with  the  dead) ;"  i  e.y 
were '  filled  to  groaning  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Trojans. 
A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
idea  of  a  building  so  full  as  to 
groan  beneath  the  pressure. 

807  Amnes,  The  Xanthus 
and  Simousi  are  both  meant,  but 
more  especially  the  former.  The 
Simois  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  Homer  makes  the 
lattw  call  upon  it  for  the  aid  of 
its  waters  against  Achilles. 

811  Perjura,  Neptune  was 
offended  at  the  Trojans  on  account 


of  the  perjury  of  Laomedon,  for 
whom  he  had,  in  conjunction  with 
Apollo,  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 

812  Mens  eadem,  '^The  same 
disposition ;"  •'.  e.,  the  same 
friendly  feeling  towards  ^neas. 

813  By  the  portus  Averm 
Cumee  is  here  meant 

815  Unum  caput.  "One  life. •• 
Compare  line  833,  seqq. 

817    Auro,      "  To  his  golden 
car."    Auro  here,  for  currui  au- 
reo,  is  very    doubtful  Latinity. . 
Wagner  suggests  as  a  reading^ 
Jungit  eguosy  aurd  genitos, 

819  Ckeruleo  curru.  "In  hiw 
azure  car."  The  car  is  of  tiie 
same  colour  with  the  sea. 

822  Turn  varus  comihim  faeiet, 
"Then  (appear)  the  various  shapes 
of  his  retinue ;"  i.e,,  his  letinne 
under  various  shapes.  Hie  text 
is  here  purposely  abrupt,  and  a 
verb  must  be  supplied  by  the 
mind  of  the  reader.    Bothe;^  of* 
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Et  senior  Olauci  chorus,  Inousque  Palaemon, 
Tritonesque  citi,  Phorcique  exercitus  omnia. 
Laeva  tenent  Thetis,  et  Melite,  Fanopeaque  virgo,        825 
Nes«ee,  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodoceque. 

Hie  patris  ^nesB  suspensam  blanda  vicissim 
Graudia  pertentant  mentem :  jubet  ocius  omnes 
Attolli  malos,  intendi  brachia  velis. 
Una  omnes  fecere  pedem ;  pariterque  sinistros,       •     830 


fended  at  thisftbraptness,  suggests 
comUarU  f6r  comitum;  but  comitOy 
though  oocurring  in  Ovid  and 
other  poets,  is  not  employed  else- 
where by  Virgil,  who  always  uses 
eomitor, 

823  Senior  Glauci  chorus,  ^'The 
elder  train  of  Glaucus.'*  The 
term  senior  here  means  merely 
*^  existing  from  of  old,'*  and  not 
as  exhibiting  any  of  the  concomi- 
tants of  aotiml  age.  The  train  of 
Glaucus,  and  ''  the  whole  band  of 
Phorcus,"  consisted  of  iuferior 
deities  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of 
marine  inhabitants  of  yarious 
kinds,  such  as  phocse,  &c. 

Inousque  Paksmon,  '^  And 
Palaemon,  son  of  Ino. "  Palfiemon 
was  the  same  with  Portunus  or 
Melicerta. 

825  TheHsei  Melite,  See.  The- 
tis and  several  of  the  Nereids  are 
here  mentioned. 

826  Nesae,  Spioque,  &c.  A 
line  either  borrowed  from  Georg. 
\y,  338,  or  introduced  there  from 
this  place.  The  names  are  all  of 
Greek  formation :  "Srifralri,  Sn-eutt 
r€,  QaKtid  re,  Kvfiodd/o;  rr. 
{IL  xviii.  41,  seq,) 

827  Suspensam  mentem.  His 
mind  had  been  a  prey  to  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  burning  of  the 
ships. 

829  Attolli  malos.  The  masts 
were  usually  taken  down  when 


the  vessel  arrived  in  port,  and 
raised  again  when  about  to  de- 
part. 

Intendi  hraehia  velis.  ''The 
yard  arms  to  be  stretched  with 
sails ;"  ue.,  the  sails  to  be  hoisted 
by  means  of  the  yards,  alone  which 
ihey  were  stretched.  The  ex- 
pression intendi  brachia  velis  is 
regarded  as  an  hypallage  for  vela 
intendi  brachiis.  Such  an  expla- 
nation, however,  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

830  Una  omnes  fecere  pedem, 
" They  all  tacked  together."  The 
pedes  were  the  ropes  attached  to 
the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square 
sail.  They  ran  from  the  ends  of 
the  sail  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
towards  the  stem,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings,  attached 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  bulwarks. 
When  the  wind  was  directly 
astern,  the  vessel  was  said  "  cur" 
rere  utroque  pede;"*^  but  when  she 
had  to  keep  tacking,  she  was  said 
''currere  uno  pede,^  or  ^^facere 
pedem,^*  the  term  pes,  in  the  sin- 
gular, being  then  applied  to  that 
one  of  the  two  ropes  which  is 
drawn  in  when  the  vessel  tacks. 

Pariterque  sinistros,Sui.  **And 
at  one  and  the  same  time  they  let 
go  the  sheets  on  the  left,  now 
(again)  on  the  right"  More 
literally,  "  they  loosened  the  left 
sails,  now  the  right.*'     As  the 
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Nunc  dextros  solvere  sinus;  una  ardua  torquent 
Cornua,  detorquentque :  ferunt  sua  flamina  classem. 
Frinceps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinurus  agebat 
Agmen:  ad  hunc  alii  cursum  contendere  jussi. 

Jamque  fere  mediam  coeli  Nox  humida  metam         835 
Contigerat;  placida  laxarant  membra  quiete, 
Sub  remis  fiisi  per  dura  sedilia,  nautae: 
Quum  leris  setheriis  delapsus  Somnus  ab  astris 
Aera  dimovit  tenebrosum,  et  dispulit  umbras, 
Te,  Palinure,  petens,  tibi  somnia  tristia  portans  840 

Insonti;  puppique  deus  consedit  in  alta, 
Fhorbanti  similis;  funditque  has  ore  loquelas: 
laside  Palinure,  ferunt  ipsa  asquora  classem; 
^quatSB  spirant  aursB:  datur  bora  quieti; 
Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori.  845 

Ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  munera  inibo. 
Cui  yix  attollens  P^inurus  lumina  fatur: 
Mene  salis  placid!  yultum  fluctusque  quietos 
Ignorare  jubes?  mene  huic  confidere  monstro? 
^nean  credam  quid  enim  fallacibus  austris,  850 

Et  coeli  toties  deceptus  iraude  sereni? 


vessel  tacked,  the  sail,  of  course, 
must  fill,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  while 
one  sheet  would  be  kept  taught, 
the  other  would  be  loosened  so 
as  to  allow  the  sail  to  swing 
around. 

831  Una  ardua  torqueni,  &c. 
''Together  they  turn  and  turn 
back  the  lofty*  end  of  the  sail- 
yards.**  The  ends  of  the  square 
sail-yards  were  called  cornua,  pro- 
bably because  horns  were  an- 
cienfiy  attached  to  them.  These 
turn  as  the  sail  fills  on  different 
sides. 

832  Sua  /lamina.  ''  Favour- 
ing gates." 

835  Mediam  ocbU  metam.  "  The 
zenith  of  the  sky.**  Equiva- 
lent to  medium  aclum,    A  meta- 


phor  borrowed  from  the   race- 
course. 

839  ASra  dimovit,  &c.  Cleaved 
the  air  with  his  pinions.  Aera 
dimovit  is  nothing  more  than  aUra 
secahat. 

842  Phorbanti.  A  Trojan, 
named  Phorbas,  appears  in  the 
14th  book  of  the  Iliad,  line  490. 

843  Ipsa.     "  Of  themselves.*' 

844  jEquattB  aura.  '^  A  steady 
breeze;"  i,e.,  filling  the  sails 
equally  on  each  side. 

845  Furare.  "Steal  away." 
Equivalent,  in  fact,  to,  but  more 
elegant  than,  subtrahe. 

847  Vijc  attollens  lumina.  Show- 
ing already  the  influence  of  the 
god  of  Sleep. 

850  Credam  quid  enim.  "Whji^ 
indeed,  shaU  I  intrust  ?" 
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Talia  dicta  dabat,  claYumque,  affixus  et  hsBrens, 

Nusquam  amittebat,  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 

Ecce!  deus  ramum  Lethaeo  rore  madentem, 

Yiqae  soporatum  Stjgia,  super  utraque  quassat  855 

Tempora;  cunctantique  natantia  lumina  solvit 

Yix  primos  inopina  quies  laxaverat  artus, 

Et,  super  incumbens,  cum  puppis  parte  revulsa, 

Cumque  gubernaclo,  liquidas  projecit  in  undas 

PraBcipitem,  ac  socios  nequidquam  ssBpe  vocantem.       860 

Ipse  Yolans  tenues  se  sustulit  ales  ad  auras. 

Currit  iter  tutum  non  secius  sequore  classis, 

Promissisque  patris  Neptuni  interrita  fertur. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat, 

Difficiles  quondam,  multorumque  ossibus  albos;  865 

Turn  rauca  assiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant: 

Quum  pater  amisso  fluitantem  errare  magistro 

Sensit,  et  ipse  ratem  noctumis  rexit  in  undis, 

Multa  gemens,  casuque  animum  concussus  amici: 


863  Sub  astra.  "  Directed  to- 
wards the  stars.*' 

854  Lethao  rore  maderUem, 
''Dripping  with  Lethean  dew;" 
f.  e.f  with  the  waters  of  the  river 
of  forgetfiUness,  in  the  lower 
world. 

855  Vique  soporatum  SiyguL 
**  And  rendered  soporific  with  Sty- 
gian strength;"  i.  e,y  producing  a 
deep  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  death, 
of  which,  in  the  present  case,  it 
was  the  precursor. 

856  Natantia.  Having  those 
confused  images  swimming  before 
them  that  usher  in  slumber. 

857  Vtx  primos  inopina^  &.C, 
**  Unexpected  repose  had  scarcely 
begun  to  relax  his  limbs,  when  (the 
god  of  Sleep),  leaning  upon  him," 
&c. ;  ue,,  throwing  his  weight 
upon  him.  Vix  primos  to  be  ren- 
dered as  vup  primum, 

858  Parte.    This  enabled  him 


to  float  three  days.  Compare  vL 
350. 

864  The  rocks  of  the  Sirens, 
sometimes  called  the  islands  of 
the  Sirens  {^Insula  Sirenum^ 
vfj(roi  ^eiprjvowrcu),  were  three 
in  number,  and  lay  off  the  coast 
of  Campania,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum. 
»  865  Difficiles  quondam.  '*  Dan- 
gerous of  old."  Referring  to 
Odyssey,  xii.  39,  seqq. 

Ossibus.  Bones  of  mariners, 
deceived  by  the  songs  of  the 
Sirens. 

866  Turn  rauca  assiduo.  They 
re-echoed  formerly  with  the  songs 
of  the  Sirens;  now,  however,  with 
the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

867  With  fluiUmtem  supply 
navemy  or,  more  correctly,  per^ 
haps,  earn,  as  referring  to  raiem 
immediately  after. 
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O  nimiuin  ccelo  et  pelago  confise  sereno, 
Nadus  in  ignota,  Palinure,  jacebis  arena! 


870 


871  Nudus.  "Unburied."  The 
fate  of  PalinuriM  is  related  in  the 
6th  book,  line  337,  s^gq* 

^' There  is  a  difficulty  in  this 
place,*'  observes  Symmons,  com- 
menting on  line  8G8,  '*  which,  as 
iar  as  I  can  recollect,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  any  of  the  com- 
mentators. The  ffubemacuium 
of  the  ship  had  fallen  with  Pali- 
nurus  into  the  sea.  By  what 
means,  then,  could  her  course, 
immediately  on  the  discovery  of 
the  accident,  be*  governed  by 
^neas?  This,  surely,  is  an 
oversight  of  the  poet's,  which  be« 


trays  the  want  of  his  final  .revi- 
sion. In  the  separation  of  this 
book  from  the  next,  Tucca  and 
Varius,  to  whom  the  management 
is  generally  ascribed,  appear  to 
have  acted  injudiciously:  for  sic 
f  tur  laorimans  is  parted  too  vio- 
lently from  the  lamenUng  reflec- 
tion of  ^neas;  and  et  tandem 
Eubfnm  Cumarum  adlabitur  oris 
seems  to  be  the  just  conclusion  of 
the  book,  when  the  fleet  has 
finished  its  voyage  from  Sicily, 
and  is  now,  at  length,  safe  in  the 
port  of  Cumse.' 
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SIC  fatnr  lacrimans,  classique  immittit  habenas, 
Et  tandem  Euboicis  Cumarum  allabitur  oris. 
Obyertunt  pelago  prgras :  turn  dente  tenaci 
Ancora  fiindabat  naves,  et  litora  cutysb 
Praetexunt  puppes ;  jnyenum  manus  emicat  ardens 
litus  in  Hesperium ;  qulerit  pars  semina  flammas, 
Abstrusa  in  yenis  silicis ;  pars  densa  ferarum 
Tecta  rapit  silyas ;  inyentaque  flumina  monstrat. 
At  pius  ^neas  arces,  quibns  altus  Apollo 


1  Sic  faiur  lacrimarts.  This 
refers  to  the  lament  for  the  loss 
of  Palmuras,  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  book. 

Ckusique  immittit  habenas,  i.e,^ 
makes  ail  the  haste  he  can  with 
his  fleet. 

2  Et  tandem  EtUxncis,  SiC  The 
fleet  at  length  reaches  Italy,  and 
comes  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Cumse,  on  the  Campanian  coast. 
Cumse  was  said  to  have  been  set- 
tled by  a  colony  from  Chalois  in 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  and  hence 
the  language  of 'the  text,  '^the 
Eubcean  shores  of  Cumse,"  for 
''the  shores  of  Cumse,.  Euboean 
in  its  origin." 

3  Obvertunt  pelago  proras, 
"  They  turn  their  prows  seaward." 
Alluding  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
disposing  of  vessels  when  they 
had  reached  their  destined  har- 
bours. The  stem  was  drawn  up 
and  fixed  on  the  shore,  the  prow 
turned  towards  the  sea.  The 
prow,  consequently,  remained  in 


the  deeper  water,  and  therefore 
the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach 
it  to  the  ground. 

4  Et  litora  curvce,  &c.  The 
collected  ships,  with  their  aplus^ 
tria,  or  stem  ornaments,  adorn 
the  shores,  as  it  were  with  a  fHnge 
or  border  (jpratextd), 

6  Semina  Jlamfna,  *'  The  seeds 
of  the  flame,"  i.  e.,  the  sparks 
of  firo.  Compare  die  Homeric 
(nrepfia  irvp6s, 

T  Pars  densa  ferarum,  "Others 
traverse  in  rapid  course  the  fo- 
rests, the  umbrageous  haunts  of 
savage  beasts." 

8  Rapit  is  equivalent  here  to 
eursu  rapit^  or,  in  other  words,  to 
rapido  oursu  perltistrai.  Thus 
the  steed  is  said  oampum  rapere; 
the  ship,  aquora  rapere. 

9  Arces  qtUbtis  altus  Apollo, 
&c.  "The  towers  over  which 
Apollo  presides  on  high."  Al- 
luding to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  on 
which  hill  stood  also  the  citadel 
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Praesidet,  borrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae,  10 

Antrum  immane,  petit :  magnam  cui  mentem  animamque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 
Jam  subeunt  Triviae  lucos,  atque  aurea  tecta. 

Daedalus,  ut  fama  est,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 
PraBpetibus  pennis  ausus  se  credere  coelo,  15 

Insuetum  per  iter  gelidas  enayit  ad  Arctos, 
Chalcidicaque  levis  tandem  superastitit  arce. 
Itedditus  his  primum  terris,  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacravit 


and  town  of  Cumse.  Apollo, 
therefore,  presided,  as  noXtovxpSy 
over  temple,  citadel,  and  town. 

10  Horrendaque  procul,  SiC 
''And  the  spacious  cave,  the  re- 
tired abode  of  the  Sibyl,  venerated 
from  afar.*'  This  cave  was  a 
large  chamber  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  on  which  the  temple  and 
citadel  stood. 

11  Magnam  cui  mentem,  &c., 
I.  0.,  a  mind,  the  boundaries  of 
whose  knowledge  of  the  future 
are  enlarged,  and  an  impassioned 
spirit  by  which  she  may  give  utter- 
ance to  the  vast  conceptions  of  that 
mind.  Mens  denotes  the  under- 
etanding,  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
mind;  animus,  the  sentient  part, 
as  affected  by  external  impres- 
sions, and  agitated  by  passions. 

12  Delius  vates.  More  lite- 
rally, "the  Delian  prophet" 
Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy,  is 
meant ;  and  he  is  called  "  Delian," 
from  his  natal  isle  of  Delos. 

13  Jam  subeunt  Tfima,  &c. 
**Now  they  enter  the  hallowed 
grove  of  Diana,  and  (now)  the 
gilded  temple  (of  the  god  him- 
self)." The  first  part  of  the  line 
indicates  their  approach  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  through  a 
^ve  sacred  to  Diana,  by  which 
It  was  surrounded;  the  latter  part 
to  their  entrance  beneath  the 
temple-xoof  itself. 


Lucos,  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural,  as  denoting  a  hallowed 
grove. 

15  Prapetibus  pentiis,  &e. 
Allu\ling  to  the  fable  of  his  bavins 
fled  from  Crete  (Minota  regno) 
on  pinions  of  his  own  invention. 

16  Enavit  beautifully  and 
gracefully  assimilates  the  move- 
ments of  his  pinions  in  the  ,one 
element,  to  those  of  a  swimmer  in 
the  other. 

Gelidas  ad  Af%tos,  The  rqute 
of  Daedalus  was  not  directly  to- 
wards Sicily.  He  first  winged 
his  way  to  the  remote  Korth,  and 
visited,  in  his  route,  the  amber 
islands,  or  Electrides,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eridanus. 

Aretes,  The  two  constellations 
of  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bear, 
near  the  north  pole. 

17  Chalcidic&que  leviSy  &o; 
''And,  light  of  wing,  hovered  at 
length  over  the  Chalcidian  towers 
(of  Cumse)."  Literally,  "over 
the  Chalcidian  citadel,"  which 
stood  on  the  higher  part  of  4he 
rocky  hilL  Superastitit  is  com- 
monly rendered  "alighted  upon," 
which  quite  destroys  the  force  of 
the  compound.  Voss  gives  it  fiir 
more  correctly :  "  Ueber  der  chal- 
ddischen  Burg  stand  endH^  der 
sekwebende  KundlerJ** 

18  Redditus  his  primum  terris^ 
"Given  bftek  first  to  these  lands," 
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Remigium  alaram,  posuitque  immania  templa. 
In  foribus  letum  Androgeo :  turn  pendere  poenas 
Cecropida?  jussi,  miserum!  septena  quot  annis 
Corpora  natorum  ;  stat  ductis  sortibus  uma. 
Contra,  elata  mari,  respondet  Gnosia  tellus : 
Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  supp6staque  furto 


20 


t.  e,y  given  back  from  air  to  earth. 
He  was  "restored"  to  these  re- 
gions, only  so  far  as  they  were 
the  first  part  of  earth  to  which  he 
was  firuUly  given  hack  after  his 
long  wanderings  in  the  air;  he 
was  not  restored  to  them  as  to  his 
starting-place,  which  had  been 
the  island  of  Crete.  He  visited 
many  places  in  his  flight,  but 
here  his  flight  itself  ceased. 

7*tW,  Phoebe,  sacravit,  &c. '  Dae- 
dalus consecrated  his  wings  to 
Apollo,  just  as  a  mariner,  pre- 
served from  the  dangers  of  ocean, 
makes  an  oflering  to  some  god  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow. 

19  Posuitque  immania^  templa. 
Tradition  ascribed  to  Daedalus 
the  erection  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  the  heights  of  Cumae. 

20  In  foribus.  The  poet  now 
proceeds  to  describe  the  carved 
or  sculptured  work  on  the  temple- 
gates,  where  was  delineated  the 
whole  story  of  Minos,  his  son 
Androgeos,  the  Minotaur,  and 
Daedalus. 

Androgeo.  The  Attic  genitive 
of  Androgeos,  t.  e.,  'Avopoyew, 
genitive  of  *Avbp6y((as,  The 
conmion  text  has  Androgei,  but 
Androgeo  is  approved  of  by  the 
old  grammarians,  Carisius,  Pro- 
bus,  Servius,  and  Priscian. 

Turn  pendere  ptBnaSfSic,  "Next 
in  order  (were  seen)  the  Athe- 
nians, ordered  (wretched  lot !)  to 
pay  every  year,  as  an  atonement, 
the  bodies  of  their  offspring  by 
sevens.'*    As  an  at(mement  ftnr 


the  death  of  Androgeos,  his  father 
Minos  compelled  tlie  Athenians 
to  send  seven  of  their  young  men 
and  as  many  maidens  every  year 
to  Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur. 

21  Cecropida,  A  name  given 
to  the  Athenians,  from  Cecrops, 
the  earliest  king  of  Attica  alter 
Ogyges. 

Septena.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  distributive:  not  ** seven," 
but  "  by  sevens,"  that  is,  the 
youths  by  sevens,  and  the  maidens 
by  sevens,  or  fourteen  in  all  every 
year. 

22  Stat  ductis  sortibus  uma. 
The  scene  is  still  at  Athens.  The 
names  of  the  fourteen  victims 
w§re  drawn  by  lot  from  an  urn. 

23  Contra,  elata  mari,  &c. 
"On  the  opposite  side,  raised 
above  the  sea,  the  Gnosian  land 
faces  the  view."  By  the  "Gno- 
sian land  "  is  meant  the  island  of 
Crete.  The  island  of  Crete  was 
represented  on  the  sculpture  as 
facing  the  land  of  Attica,  with  the 
sea  flowing  between. 

24  Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri, 
"Herein  (is  represented)  the 
cruel  passion  for  the  bull."  The 
scene  of  that  part  of  the  sculp- 
ture now  referred  to  is  laid  in 
Cret€ ;  so  that  hie  means,  in  fact, 
"  here  in  the  island  of  Crete." 

Crudelis.  Because  a  orael  in- 
fliction on  the  part  of  Venos. 

Suppostaque  furtOy  &e.  **And 
Pasipiiai'  substituted  by  furtive 
art,  and  the  blended  nae^  as\!l 
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Pasiphae,  mixtmnque  genus,  prolesque  bifonnis  25 

Minotaurus  inest.  Veneris  monumenta  nefaudse : 

Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 

Mugnum  reginae  sed  enim  miseratus  amorem 

Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit, 

CsecsL  regens  filo  vestigia.     Tu  quoque  magnam  30 

Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  haberes. 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro : 

Bis  patrisB  cecidere  manus.     Quin  protenus  omnia 

Perlegerent  oculis ;  ni  jam  prasmissus  Achates 

Affbret,  atque  una  Phoebi  Triviseque  sacerdos,  ?,5 

Deiphobe  Glauci ;  fatur  qua?  talia  regi : 


the  Minotaur,  offspring  of  double 
form,  the  sad  memorial  of  un- 
hallowed passion." 

26  Monumenta.  Obsenre  the 
force  of  the  plural.  £quiYalent 
to  iriste  manumentum. 

27  ffic  labor  ille  domusy  &c 
*'  Here,  (too,  is  seen)  that  labo- 
riously-constructed abode,  and  in- 
extricable maze,"  t.  «.,  of  the 
Labyrinth,  in  which  the  Mino- 
taur was  enclosed. 

•  28  Magnum  regincB  ted  enim, 
&c.  ''  But  (it  was  not  to  remain 
for  erer  inextricable),  for  Dseda- 
lu%  having  compassionated  the 
de^  love  of  the  princess  (Ari- 
adne), himself  disclosed  the  wiles 
and  windings  of  the  structure^ 
guiding  with  a  thread  the  uncer- 
tain footsteps  (of  Theseus)." 
Obsenre  the  elliptical  force  of  sed 
enim,  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
dXXa  yap. 

Reffina,  The  term  reffina  is 
sometimes,  as  here,  applied  by 
the  Latin  poets  to  the  daughter 
•f  amonaroh. 

Amorem.  The  love  of  Ariadne 
for  Theseus. 

29  Ipee,  He  himself  had  c(md- 
•Iructed  the  Li^yrixitb|  and  knew, 


therefore,  the  secret  of  its  wind* 
ings.  Others  of  the  ancient  poets 
make  Ariadne  to  have  aided  The- 
seus, without  the  intervention  of 
Daedalus. 

30  Magnam  partem  habere^, 
'^Wouldst  have  occupied  a  pro- 
minent part."  Equivalent  to 
magna  pars  esses, 

31  Sineret  dolor.  Observe  the 
omissiim  of  n,  A  close  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  will  show  a  re- 
semblance between  this  and  a 
colloquial  English  idiom  :  '*  Thou . 
wouldst  have  a  large  sharf^  &c., 
vHmld  grief  permit." 

Dolor.  The  grief  of  Daedalus 
for  the  loss  of  his  son  Icaros,- 

33  Quin  protenus  omnia^  &c 
'^  They  would  have  gone  on,  in- 
deed, and  examined  all  things  in 
unbroken  succession  with  eager 
gaze."  Quin  is  equivalent  here 
to  vero  or  sane.  Compare  the 
Greek  koi  fiffv  icac* 

Omwa,  To  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  of  two  syllaUes, 
omn-yo. 

36  Detphobe,  The  name  of 
the  Cumsean  sibyL  Virgil  gives 
her  the  ehfuracter  of  a  priestess 
of  ApoUo  and  Heoateb   (Compfure 
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Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit. 
Nunc  grege  de  intacto  septem  mactare  juvencos 
Preestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes. 
Talibus  affata  ^nean  (nee  sacra  morantur 
Jussa  yiri)  Teucros  Tocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos. 
Excisom  Euboic®  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum : 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  08tia  centum; 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  roces,  responsa  Sibylke. 
Ventum  erat  ad  limen,  quum  virgo,  Poscere  &ta 
Tempus,  ait :  Deus,  ecce  !  Deus.     Qui,  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comta9  mansere  com®  ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans ;  afi^ta  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  dei.     Cessas  in  rota  precesque. 


40 


45 


50 


lines  118,  564.)  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Glaucus,  a  sea-deity, 
who  also  possessed  prophetic 
powers. 

37  Non  hoc  ista  sibi,  &c 
^The  present  moment  demands 
not  for  itself  such  sights  as  these 
on  which  thou  art  now  gazing." 
Observe  the  force  of  ista,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  person  addressed. 

40  Neo  sacra  morHntttr,  &e. 
''  Nor  are  the  heroes  slow  in  exe- 
cuting." Literally,  **  delay  her 
hallowed  commands." 

41  Alta  in  templa.  "  Into  a 
spacious  fane."  The  temple  and 
cave  of  the  Sibyl  are  here  meant, 
not  the  temple  of  Apollo  already 
mentioned.  The  temple  was,  in 
fact,  the  same  with  the  cave,  as 
appears  very  plainly  from  the 
context. 

42  Eubotca  rupis.  <^  Of  a  £u- 
boean  rock."  A  poetical  allufflon 
to  the  settlement  of  Cumse  by  a 
Euboean  colony. 

43  Ostia.  Of  these  apertures 
into   the    SibyPs   cave,    .^meu 


enters  by  the  one  nearest  to  Cu- 
mse,  and  then  issues  near  the 
Lake  Avemus. 

45  Poscere,  A  Grsecism,  for 
poscendL 

4iQ  Deus,  ecce!  Deus,  She  ut- 
ters these  words  as  she  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  Apollo  comingover  her. 

47  Fores,  The  gates  of  tthe 
temple-cave. 

Svhito  non  vultus,  &c.  Her 
look  became  changed,  her  colour 
went  and  came,  her  hair  streamed 
forth  in  wild  disoiyler. 

50  A^ta  est.  Felt  the  divine 
afflatus;  was  breathed  upon  by 
the  god. 

51  Jam  propiore.  Observe 
the  force  of  the  comparative,  as 
denoting  constant  and  gradual 
approach. 

Cessas  in  vota  preoesque  1 
^^  Dost  thou  delay  with  thy  vows 
and  prayers  ?"  Obsecve  the  ele« 
^nt  use  of  the  preposition  in. 
The  prose  form  of  expression 
would  be  cessas  ad  vota  facienda, 
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Tros,  ait,  ^nesy?  cessas  ?  neque  enim  ante  dehiscent 

AttonitaB  magna  ora  domus.     Et,  talia  fata, 

Conticuit.    Gelidus  Teucris  per  dura  cucurrit 

Ossa  tremor,  funditque  preces  rex  pectore  ab  imo :         55 

Phoebe,  graves  Trojae  semper  miserate  labores, 
Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  manusque 
Corpus  in  iEacidse ;  magnas  obeuntia  terras 
Tot  maria  intravi,  duce  te,  penitusque  repostas 
Massy lum  gentes,  prastentaque  Sjrtibus  arra;  60 

Jam  tandem  ItalisB  fugientis  prendimus  oras. 
Hac  Trojana  tenus  fuerit  Fortuna  secuta. 
Yos  quoque  Pergamese  jam  fas  est  parcere  genti, 
Dique  deseque  omnes,  quibus  obstitit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Dardanise.     Tuque,  O  sanctissima  vates  !  65 

Prsescia  vepturi,  da  (non  indebita  posco 


52  Neque  enim  ante  dehiscent^ 
&c.  "(Delay  no  longer),  for  not 
before  shall  the  great  portals  of 
this  awe-struck  abode  begm  to 
open  (on  the  view)." 

Ante,  Until  thy  yows  and 
prayers  are  heard. 

53  Attonita,  Attributing  to 
this  inanimate  object  the  sensa- 
tion of  those  who  hear  its  sound. 

Moffna  ora  domus.  The  Tro- 
jans would  appear  to  be  still  before 
the  entrance  to  the  cave,  unless 
we  suppose  domus  to  denote  the 
inmost  shrine. 

66  Pfuebe,  graves  Trojm,  &c. 
Homer  represents  Apollo  as  con- 
stantly adhering  to  the  side  of  the 
Trojans. 

58  Corpus  m  Maddm,  Against 
Achilles,  whom  he  wounded  in  the 
heel,  the  only  vulnerable  part  of 
that  hero. 

59  Duee  te.  Referring  to  ora- 
cles received  at  different  times 
from  the  god. 

60  Massylum  gentes.  Poetic 
exaggeration.  The  Massylians 
take  the  place  of  the  Carthagi- 


nians, the  latter  alone  having  in 
reality  been  reached,  the  former 
lying  farther  to  the  west.  So, 
again,  the  Syrtes  are  mentioned 
in  place  of  the  immediate  coast 
of  Carthage,  although  the  former 
had  been  unvisited,  and  lay  for 
to  the  south-east. 

Pratentaque  Sgrtibus  arva, 
^'And  the  regions  before  which  the 
Syrtes  lie  spread."  Literally, 
"and  the  fields  stretched  in  front 
by  the  Syrtes."  (Compare  iiL 
692.)  "/S'tcanto  pratenta  sinu 
insula,**  &c. 

62  Hac  Trojana  tenus,  &c 
"  Thus  far  let  the  (adverse)  for- 
tune of  Troy  have  followed  us." 
By  tmesis,  for  hactenus, 

63  Jam  fas  est,  &c.  Because 
tliey  have  now  attained  the  object 
of  their  hostility  by  tlie  downfijl 
of  Troy. 

64  ObstiHt.  "Ever  proved 
obnoxious." 

66  Da  (non)  indebita,  &c.  The 
prayer  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  the  future  here 
changes  into  a  petition  fora  oer- 
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Begna  meis  fatis),  Latio  considere  Teacros, 
Errantesque  deos,  agitataque  numina  Trojse. 
Turn  Phoebo  et  TriyisB  solido  de  marmore  templam 
Instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Phoebi. 
Te  quoque  magna  manent  regnis  penetralia  nostris : 
Hie  ego  namque  tuas  sortes,  arcanaque  fata 
Dicta  mesB  genti,  ponam,  lectosque  sacrabo, 
Alma,  viros.     Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda, 


70 


tain  event  to  be  accomplished. 
The  notions  of  foretelling  an 
event,  observes  Valpy,  and  of 
granting  it,  by  the  divinity  ad- 
dressed, seem  not  to  have  been 
accurately  distinguished ;  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  consulting 
was  often  in  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion. 

68  Agitataque  numina  Troja. 
**And  the  penates  of  Troy  long 
tossed  to  and  fro  (upon  the 
waves)." 

G9  Turn  Phcebo  et  Trivia,  &c. 
An  allusion,  according  to  Servius, 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  erected 
by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill ; 
BO  that  ^neas  fulfils  this  part  of 
fhe  vow  through  the  agency  of 
his  illustrious  descendant. 

70  Festosque  dies,  &c.  '^And 
(will  establish)  festal  days  (called) 
after  the  name  of  Phoebus."  Sup- 
ply instituam  from  the  previous 
dause,  and  observe  the  zeugma 
that  takes  place  in  this  verb,  the 
idea  of  building  a  temple  being 
connected  with  that  of  establishing 
festal  days. 

De  nomine  PhcsbL  The  allu- 
fiion  is  to  the  Ludi  Apollinares, 
or  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
instituted  at  Rome  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle 
of  Cannse. 

71  Magna  penetralia,  ^^  A  spacious 
sanctuary."  The  Sibylline  books 
were  first  kept  in  a  stone  chest 


under  ground,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  When  the 
temple  was  burned,  B.C.  82,  these 
books  perished  in  the  fire.  A 
new  collection  was  then  made^ 
and,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had 
occupied.  In  the  reign  of  August 
tus,  however,  they  were  placed  in 
two  gilt  cases  at  the  base  of 
ApolIo*s  statue,  in  the  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  It 
is  to  this  lattier  temple  that  Virgil 
here  properly  alludes. 

72  Sortes.  It  is  thought,  from 
a  remark  of  Servius  {ad  JEn,  iii. 
444;  compare  vi.  74),  that  the 
Sibylline  predictions  possessed  by 
the  Romans  were  written  on  palm 
leaves.  Their  nature  being  such, 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  they  were 
referred'  to  in  the  same  way  as 
eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz:  they  did  not  search 
for  a  passage  and  apply  it^  but 
probably  only  riiufifled  the  pidm 
leaves,  and  then  drew  one.  This 
will  serve  to  explain  the  use  of 
sortes  by  the  poet,  in  the  sense  of 
"predictions." 

73  Lectos  virot.  Originally  but 
two  persons  were  intrusted  with 
the  charge  oi  the  Sibylline  books; 
then  ten;  and  at  last  fifteen. 
These  individuaLs  are  the  lecti 
viri  of  the  text. 

74  Foliisy  4m»     It  has  been 
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Ne  turbata  yolent  rapidis  ludibria  ventis :  7^ 

Ipsa  canas  oro.     Finein  dedit  ore  loquendi. 

At,  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  yates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum :  tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo.      80 
Ostia  jamqae  domus  patuere  ingentia  centum 
Sponte  sua,  yatisque  ferunt  responsa  per  auras : 
O  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defuncte  periclis ! 
Sed  terra  grayiora  manent.     In  regna  Layini 
Dardanidas  yenient ;  mitte  banc  de  pectore  curam ;        85 
Sed  non  et  yenisse  Tolent.     Bella,  borrida  bella, 
Et  Thybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cerno. 
Non  Simois  tibi,  nee  Xantbus,  nee  Dorica  castra 


sappoaed  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Cumeean  sibyl,  described  by  Vir- 
jf|[il,  were  desi^ied  as  an  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  Sibylline  books 
mention^  in  the  note  on  ^^sortes^*^ 
line  72. 

76  Ipsa  canat  oro.  With  this 
request,  made  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  Helenns  {jEn, 
iii.  443),  the  Sibyl  complies. 

77  ^i  Phabi  nondum  paiienSf 
&a  ''But  the  prophetess,  not 
yet  enduring  Apollo,**  i.  «•,  not 
yet  mastered  or  subdued  by  the 
god;  still  struggling  against  the 
power  that  was  coming  over  her. 
This  power  was  the .  divine  affla« 
tas,  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Immanis  in  antro  bacchtUvr, 
^Kaves  wildly  in  her  cave."  /m- 
mams  being  equivalent  here  to 
fera  or  /tirens, 

79  Excussisse.  Used  as  an 
a(»ist,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
idiom,  the  attention  being  con- 
fined to  the  simple  act  itself,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  particular 
time. 

TanUf  magis  iUe  fdUgat^  &c. 
The  god  subduing  the  pn^hetesa 


to  his  will,  is  compared  to  a  rider 
mastering  a  spirited  steed.  As 
the  horseman  distresses  and  wea- 
ries with  the  bit,  so  Apollo  ''/a^ 
ffai  OS  rtUfidum,**  The  same 
metaphor  is  continued  in  the 
words  ^'^nffitque  premendo,** 

81  Domus.  ''Of  the  abode." 
The  temple-cave,  or  sanctuary  of 
the  Sibyl 

82  Per  auras,  "  Through  th^ 
(outer)  air,"  t.  «.,  to  the  Trojans 
standing  without. 

84  Observe  the  abrupt  butibr* 
cible  chai]^  of  construction  in  sed 
terrdy  &c.  In  this  response,  ob- 
serves Valpy,  confirming  the  pre- 
diction oS.  Helenus,  ^n.  iii.  459, 
the  oracular  tone,  aud,  in  parti- 
cular, the  solemnity  oi  the  pauses^ 
are  most  poetically  combined. 

88  Non  SmuXs  Hbt^  &c.,  t.  e., 
Thou  shalt  find  in  Latium  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  toil  and  carnage 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Simois 
and  Xantbus  are  the  rivers  Hu- 
micius  and  Tiber;  Tumus  is 
Achilles ;  and  Lavinia,  like  Helen, 
kindles  up  this  war. 
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Defuerint     Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles^ 

Natus  et  ipse  dea.     Neo,  Teucris  addita,  Juno  90 

Usquam  aberit.     Quum  tu  supplex,  in  rebus  egenis,    - 

Quas  gentes  Italum,  aut  quas  non  orayeris  urbes  1 

Causa  mali  tanti  conjux  iterum  hospita  Teucris> 

Extemique  iterum.  thalami. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis ;  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  95 

Qua  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet     Via  prima  salutib^ 

Quod  minime  reris,  Oral  a  pandetur  ab  urbe. 

Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  Oumsda  Sibylla 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit^ 
Obscuris  vera  involv^tts:  ea  frena  furenti  100 

Concutit,  et  stimulos  sub  pectore  rertit  Apollo. 


90  Tumus,  like  Achilles,  had 
It  goddess-mother,  the  nymph 
Venilia. 

Nee,  Teueiis  aAUta,  Juna^  &c. 
^N^r  shall  Juno,  added  to  the. 
Trojans  (as  their  constant 
scourge),  be  anymore  libsenit 
(from  them)."  According  to 
Macrobius  (Sai,  64),  the  term 
uddUa,  in  this  passage,  is  equiva- 
lent to  ^^affixa,  «/,  per  hoc,  t7t- 
festay  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, giving  the  word  in  question 
its  natural  meaning,  in  whic^ 
pretty  much  the  same  idea  is  in- 
volved. Wagner  makes  nee  ad' 
dita  ahevit  the  same  as  *^non 
ciesinet  addita  e««e,**  and  Lobeck 
compares  the  phrase  with  the 
$vv€(TTiv  t<l>€bpos  of  Sophocles 
(Ajaxyeu). 

9Z  Causa  maR  tanii,  Slc,  ''The 
cause  of  so  great  calamity  shall 
again  be  a  bride,  showing  hospi- 
tality towards  the  Trojans,  and 
again  a  foreign  union.**  In  the 
one  instance,  Helen,  who  hospi- 
tably received  Paris  on  his  arrival 
at  Sparta,  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war;  in  the  otiier  Lavinia, 
whose  father,  King  Latinus,  will 


give  a  friendly  reception  to  JEneag 
and  his  followers,,  is  to  be  the 
Ksause  of  war  in  Lfttiom. 

9^  Qua.  **  In  whatever  way," 
Supply  vi&  or  raHone,  Heyne, 
on  the  aitlthority  of  the  first  Al- 
dine  WKtion,  gives  qua  in  place 
of  the  common  quam,  Wagner 
prefers  quam,  ''  tiian  thy  fortune 
will  ipermit  thee;'*  and  he  ex- 
plains it  as  follows  t  **Quo  ma^ 
reluctdhitur  Hbi  Fariuna,  eo  am^ 
derOhr  ei  cbsisie.^*  This,  ho^ 
ever,  seems  harsh. 

97  Graid  pandetur  ab  urbe. 
The  city  of  Euander,  who  was  of 
Arcadian  origin.  Compare  viii. 
51. 

99  Horrendas  amtageit,  "Heir 
fearful  mysteries,'*  t.  e.,  her  ffear- 
fiil  and  mysterious  predictions. 

100  Heyne  makes  ea  here  the 
same  as  tarn  valida.  This,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  by  Wagner,  who 
refers  ea  to  obscuris  vera  itwohens, 
and  takes  ea  frena  to  mean  that 
Apollo  so  controls  the  Sibyrs 
breast  as  tiot  to  allow  her  to  dis- 
close the  plain  truth  at  once,  but 
to  envelop  it  in  more  x>t  less  ob- 
scurity. 
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Ut  primum  cessit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  quierunt, 

Incipit  iEneas  heros:  Non  uUa  laborum, 

O  yirgo,  nora  mi  facies  inopinaye  surgit. 

Omnia  prcecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi.         105 

Unum  oro;  qnando  hie  infenri  janua  regis 

Dicitur,  et  tenebrosa  palus  Acberonte  refuso; 

Ire  ad  conspectum  cari  genitoris,  et  ora, 

Oontingat :  doceas  iter,  et  sacra  ostia  pandas. 

Ilium  ego,  per  flammas,  et  miUe  isequentia  tela,  110 

Eripui  his  humeris,  medioque  ex  hoste  recepi : 

Ille,  meum  comitatus  iter,  maria  omnia  mecum, 

Atque  omnes  pelagique  minas  coelique  ferebat, 

Inralidus,  vires  ultra  sortemque  senectee. 

Quin,  ut  te  supplex  peterem,  et  tua  limina  adirem,      115 

Idem  orans  mandata  dabat.     Gnatique  patrisque. 

Alma,  precor,  miserere:  potes  namque  omnia;  nee  te 

Nequidquam  lucis  Hecate  prsefecit  Ayemis. 

Si  potuit  Manes  arcesseise  conjugis  Orpheus, 

Threicia  fretus  cithara,  fidibusque  canoris;  120 

Si  fratrem  Pollux  altema  morte  redemit. 


105  PraoepL  I  have  formed 
unto  myself  beforehand  an  idea 
of  these  things,  from  what  Hele- 
nos  {^n,  iii.  441)  and  my  father 
Anchises  (^n,  y.  730)  revealed 
tome. 

107  Si  tenebrout  palus,  &e. 
^And  the  gloomy  Uke  (formed) 
from  the  overflowing  Acheron." 
This  lake,,  between  Cum»  and 
MiBBmim,  mmt  be  distinguished 
from  the  Avemian  lake.  Real 
and  fiibulons  gcMMnraphy  are  here 
int^mingled.  llie  lake  in  ques- 
tion was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  lower 
world. 

109  ConHnffat.  «May  it  faU 
to  my  lot'*  Coniinffii  generally 
implies  good  fortune^  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

118  Neo  te  neguidquamf  &c. 


^'Nor  has  Hecate  set  thee  over 
the  Avemian  groves  in  vain;^ 
t.  e,y  thou  canst  easily  acccHnpUdi 
this  for  me^  as  priestess  of  this 
hallowed  spot. 

'  119  Si  potuU  manes,  Sic  There 
is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
connexion  ci  this  whole  sentence 
with  what  precedes.  Heyne  siw- 
gests  two  solutions  df  we  diffi- 
culty: first,  by  supposing  that 
some  such  clause  as  tins  precedes, 
"Quidni  et  mihi  adire  ittferot 
liceatV^  or,  secondly,  by  connect- 
ing si  potuity  &o.,  with  miserere 
that  precedes.  We,  however, 
understand  nothing  before  si  po- 
tuit, &c.,  but  make  the  whole 
sentence  turn  on  the  words  et  ml 
gentu  ab  Jove  sumnuk 

121   Si  fratrem  PoOum,  &e. 
Castor  and  Ponux  had  the  sama 
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i  reditque  Tiam  toties  (Quid  Thesea  magniim, 
memorem  Alciden  ?) ;  et  mi  genus  ab  Joye  summo. 
libus  orabat  dictis,  arasque  tenebat ; 
n  sic  orsa  loqui  rates:  Sate  sanguine  diyum, 
Anchisiada,  facilis  descensus  Ayerno  est; 
es  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis: 
'eyocare  gradum,  superasque  eyadere  ad  auras, 
opus,  hie  labor  est     Pauci,  quos  sequus  amayit 
er,  aut  ardens  eyexit  ad  SBthera  yirtus, 
feniti,  potuere.    Tenent  media  omnia  sily», 
tusque  sinu  labens  circumyenit  atro. 


ISO 


r,  Leda;  but  Jupiter  being 
bher  of  Pollux,  he  was  im- 
1;  whereas  Castor,  being 
m  of  Tyndarus,  was  sub- 
70  •  mortality.  Upon  the 
of  Castor,  Pollux,  from  his 
affection  for  him,  shared 
lim  his  immortality,  so  that 
ired  by  turns,  one  day  in 
orld  above,  another  in  the 
below. 

Q^id  Thesea,  &c.      We 
3mployed  a  parenthesis,  so 

to  break  the  continuity  of 
ntence. 

ginum.  This  epithet  suits 
with  Thesea  than  with  Al- 
as is  shown  by  Wagner. 

Et  mi  gentUy  &c.  "My 
also  is  from  Jove  supreme, 
nrhy  may  I  not,  therefore, 
I  same)  ?"  t. «.,  why  may  I 
i  they  did,  visit  the  regions 
? 

Arasque  tenebat.  "And 
linging  to  the  horns  of  the 
*  Observe  the  force  of  the 
,  and  consult  note  on  iv. 
The  altar  referred  to  must 
pposed  to  have  stood  in 
*8tibule  or  entrance  of  the 
lary,  corresponding  to  that 
y  placed  in  the  pronaos  of 
pie. 


126  Avemo,  Poetic  idiom  for 
in  Avernum, 

128  Sed  revoeare  gradum^  &c 
Any  one  can  descend  at  pleasure 
to  tiie  regions  below,  for  the  por- 
tals of  gloomy  Pluto  lie  constantly 
open  to  receive  all  of  mortal 
birth;  the  real  difficulty  consists 
in  returning  to  the  light  of  day. 

131  Ten^t  media  omnia  mvm. 
One  of  the  causes  of  difficulty  in 
returning  is  the  thick  forest  that 
intervenes  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  world.  The  poet  bor- 
rows the  idea  of  this  forest  from 
the  thick  woods  surrounding  at  , 
one  tiuK  the  Lake  AvemuSi 

132  Cocy tusque  sinu  hibenty 
&c  Cocytus  was  one  of  the  fa- 
bled rivers  of  the  lower  world. 
This  opposes  another  barrier  to 
egress  fjK)m  the  realms  <^  Plutow 
It  is  rather  singular  that  the  poet, 
when  mentioning  these  obstacles, 
did  not  reflect  that  they  formed 
as  serious  an  impediment  to  one 
entering  as  to  one  endeavouring 
to  depart  from  the  world  of  the 
dead.  And,  again,  if  one  could 
make  his  way  through  them  in 
entering,  what  was  there  to  pre- 
vent his  returning  by  the  same 
route? 
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Quod  si  tantus  amor  menti,  si  tanta  cnpido, 

Bis  Stygios  innare  lacus,  bis  nigra  yidere 

Tartara,  et  insano  jurat  indulgere  labori;  135 

Accipe,  quae  peragenda  prius.     Latet  arbore  opaca 

Aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  yimine  ramus, 

Junoni  infemie  dictus  sacer:  hunc  tegit  omnis 

Lucus,  et  obscuris  claudunt  convallibus  umbrse. 

Sed  non  ante  datur  telluris  operta  subire,  140 

Auricomos  quam  quis  decerpserit  arbore  fcetus. 

Hoc  sibi  pulcbra  suum  ferri  Proserpina  munus 

Instituit.     Primo  avulso,  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus ;  et  simiii  frondescit  virga  metallo. 

Ergo  alte  vestiga  oculis,  et  rite  repertum  145 

Carpe  manu.    Namque  ipse  volens  facilisque  sequetur, 

Si  te  fata  yocant:  aliter,  non  viribus  ullis 

Vincere,  nee  duro  poteris  convellere  ferro. 

Prseterea,  jacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici, 


134  Bis  Stjfgiot  innare  hums. 
"Of  twice  floating  upon  the  Sty- 
gian lake;"  t.  e.,'now,  as  well  as 
after  death.  Innare^  by  a  Grcec- 
ism,  for  innandu  So  ridere,  in 
the  next  daose,  for  videndu 

135  Insano  labori,      **ln  so 
'  fdld  an  undertaking.*'     Heyne 

makes  insanus  lahor  equivalent 
here  merely  to  magnum  ausum^ 
or  ardiM  res.  This,  howerer, 
iprants  strength. 

188  Jurumi  infermB,  "To  the 
Juno  of  the  lower  world."  Pro- 
serpina. So  Pluto  is  called  the 
Stygian  Jove,  &c. 

IHetus  sacer,  '^  Consecrated.  *' 
Liteirally,  '' called  sacred;"  t.  e., 
regarded  as  sacred. 

Omnis  lucus.  Referring  to  the 
forest  around  the  Avemiau  lake. 

140  Operta.     "The  dark  re- 
cesses."   Supply  looa, 
141  jiurieamos  fosttUy  '^eolden- 
treaeed  shoot;**  i.  e.,  the  brftneh 
9itb  its  golden  toUage.  The  term 


eoma  (occurring  here  in  Atirico- 
mos)  is  often  applied  poetically  to 
the  foliage  of  trees. 

Quis.  For  oHguis,  But  as  cui 
(for  alicui)  is  to  be  supplied  with 
dahtr,  the  pronoun  quis  here  ob- 
tains the  force  of  ilie,  Wagner 
reads  qui,  in  this  sense :  ^'j\'on 
daiur,  nisi  ei,  qui  emie  decerpse^ 
rit,*' 

143  Primo  avulso.  Supply 
ramo, 

lAbA he.  High  up  in  the  tree, 
buried  amid  the  thick  foliage. 

Rite.  "Indue  form."  To  be 
joined,  in  constructiou,  with  carpe, 

147  Te  vacant,  "Call  thee  to 
this  enterprise ;"  i.  e.,  if  it  is  h,ied 
for  thee  to  visit  the  lower  world. 

148  Vincere.  "To  overcome 
it;"  f.0.,  its  refflstance  to  being 
separated  from  the  parent  tree. 

149  tTacet  ejfammum,  &c.  Al- 
I  luding  fb  t»he  death  of  Hisemu^ 
\  me&^oue^  s.^  Vvm  162^  seqq. 
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(Heu!  nescis)  totamque  incestat  funere  dassem';  150 

Dum  consulta  petis,  nostroque  in  limine  pendes. 

Sedibus  hunc  refer  ante  siiis,  et  conde  sepulcro. 

Due  nigras  pecudes:  ea  prima  piacala  snnto 

Sic  demum  lucos  Stjgiog,  regna  inria  yiris, 

Aspicies.     Dixit;  pressoqae  obtnntuit  ore.  155 

^neas  moesto  defixns  Inmina  rultu 
Ingreditnr,  linquens  anttum;  cadcosque  Tolutat 
Eventus  animo  secum.     Goi  fidiis  Achates 
It  comes,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  figit. 
Multa  inter  sese  vario  sermone  serebant;  160 

Quem  socium  exanimem  yates,  quod  corpus  humandmn 
Diceret.    Atque  illi  Misenum  in  iitore  sioco, 
Ut  renere,  vident  indigna  morte  peremtum; 
Misenum  iBoliden:  quo  non  prsestantior  alter 
JEre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  acoendere  cantu.  165 


150  Incestat f  &c.  The  presence 
of  a  corpse  waM  alTirays  thought  to 
have  a  poHuting  effect.  . 

151  Pendes,  "Art  lingering." 
PendSrey  according  to  S^vius, 
is,  properly,  ^'destderars  aliqind 
audire."  Compare  iv.  79.  "/•«»- 
detque  Uerum  narrantif  tU>  ore,*^ 

152  Sedibus  hune,  Soe,  '<  Re- 
store him  first  to  his  proper 
abode;**  t.  «.,  to  the  earth,  which 
is  the  proper  habitation  of  the 
dead,  and  to  which  we  lare  said  to 
be  rratored  in  death,  since  from  it 
the  human  race  first  came  into 
Kfe.  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural  in  secUbtu, 

153  Nigras.  Because  intended 
for  the  deities  of  the  world  of 
darkness. 

IbT Ingreditur,  "enters  (on  his 
way);"  «.  e.,  begins  to  pursae  the 
route  to  his  fleet. 

160  Serebanty  "discussed,"  for 
disserebant. 

164  jEoliden.     "Son  of  -ffio- 

Jq&"    Msiny  commentaton  sup- 

p<^e  that  as  Misenua  played  npou 

a  wind  instrumeDt,  the  poet,  by  a 


figurative  genealogy,  makes  him 
the  son  of  me  wind-god.  Not  so, 
howeTer.  Virgil  <»ll8  him  JSo» 
lides,  as  indicating  merely  his 
desoent  from  a  mortal  father, 
named  i^lolus,  probably  the  same 
with  the  one  who  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  battle  with  the  Latins, 
(i^n.  xii.  b42yaegq,) 

166  jEre  eiere  viros,  &c.;  i,e.y 
in  giving  the  signal  to  engage. 
dere  and  accendere,  hy  h  Oitec- 
ism,  for  in  ciendOy  in  €teeendendo. 
According  to  Servios,  when  Vir- 
gil recited  this  passage  to  Augus- 
tus, the  verse  was  imperfect,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  heinislitdi^ 
are  dere  viros*  In  the  pt<dsenee 
of  Augustus,  however,  aivd  at  the 
instant,  the  poet  added,  JUiotHMA* 
que  accendere  eantu.  There  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  hio  essential 
difiference  in  form  betweto  Ghceek 
and  Roman  or  Tyrrhenian  trum- 
pets. Both  were  long,  iitr^i^ty 
bronze  tubes,  ^dwj^Vj  \SkKt^»afiB% 
in  diameter,  an^  XftTtMsaS&Kv^^a.-^ 
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Hectoris  hie  magni  fuerat  comes;  Hectora  circum 

£t  lituo  pugnas  insignis  obibat  et  hasta : 

Postquam  ilium  yita  victor  spoliavit  Achilles, 

Dardanio  ^neee  sese  fortissimus  heros 

Addiderat  sociuro,  non  inferiora  secutus.  170 

Sed  tum,  forte  cava  dum  personat  eequora  conch^ 

Demens,  et  cantu  Yocat  in  certamina  divos, 

^mulus  exceptum  Triton  (si  credere  dignum  est) 

Inter  saxa  yirum  spumosa  immerserat  unda. 

Ergo  omnes  magno  circum  clamore  fremebant;  175 

Prsecipue  pius  ^neas.     Tum  jussa  Sibyllae, 

Haud  mora,  festinant  flentes,  aramque  sepulcri 

Congerere  arboribus,  coeloque  educere  certant. 

Itur  in  antiquam  silvam,  stabula  alta  ferarum : 

Procumbunt  picese:  sonat  icta  securibus  ilex;  180 

Fraxiueieque  trabes,  cuueis  et  fissile  robur 


166  Circum,  "  In  company 
with,"  or  "in  attendance  upon." 

l&J Pugnas obUxU.  "Washeac- 
eustomed  to  engage  in  conflicts.'* 
Observe  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
{obibat),  to  denote  continued  ac- 
tion, between  fueraJt  and  adeUde' 
rat,  where  the  mere  fact  of  an 
action's  having  taken  pla6e  is 
implied. 

Lituo.  This  instrument  was 
long,  and  curved  at  the  end. 
From  the  similarity  of  form,  the 
original  staff  received  the  same 
appellation.  Virgil  indulges  in 
an  anachronism  here,  in  making 
Hisenus  acquainted  with  the  /t- 
tuus,  since  both  the  lituus  and 
iuba  were  unknown  in  Homeric 
times.  He  has  merely,  however, 
followed  in  this  the  custom  of  the 
tragic  writers. 

170    Non    ir^feriora   seetUus, 

'^Having  followed  a  not  inferior 

Joider;"  L  e,,  one  not  inferior  to 

HecUa  biats^f^    An  imitation  oC 

the  Oieek  idiom,  by  which  tihe 


thing  is  put  for  the  person;  as, 
for   example,   ra  ^tto)  for  toi' 

171  Observe  the  use  of  concha 
for  lituus,  as  if,  in  the  flow  of 
composition,  the  word  had  escaped 
unwittingly  from  the  poet,  who 
was  thinking  at  the  time  of  Triton 
and  the  sh^  on  which  he  is  al- 
ways represented  blowing. 

173  Triton.  A  sea-d^ty,  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrit^ 
and  made  by  the  poets  his  fiEither's 
trumpeter. 

177  Aram  sepulchri,  "An  al- 
tar-shaped funeral  pile."  This 
means  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than 
an  ordinary  funeral  pile.  The 
pile  was  biult  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  withfour equal  sides,  whence 
the  language  of  the  text  Ovid, 
in  like  manner,  calls  it  funeris 
ara.    (Trist.  in.  13,  21.) 

180  Picem.    These,  on  account 

of  their  resinous  nature,  would 

\  Yie  es|pQCBiXk;;|  noaAniitcn  tb&  fone- 
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Scinditur;  advolvunt  ingentcs  montibus  omos. 

Necnon  iEneas  opera  inter  talia  primus 

Hortatur  socios,  paribusque  accingitur  annis; 

Atque  haec  ipse  suo  tristi  cum  corde  volutat,  185 

Aspectans  silvam  immensam,  et  sic  yope  precatur: 

Si  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus 

Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto!  quando  omnia  vera 

Heu!  nimium  de  te  rates,  Misene,  locuta  est. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  geminee  quum  forte  columbee  190 

Ipsa  sub  ora  viri  coelo  venere  volantes, 

Et  viridi  sedere  solo.     Turn  maximus  heros 

Matemas  agnoscit  aves,  laetusque  precatur: 

Este  duces,  O!  si  qua  via  est,  cursumque  per  auras 

Dirigite  in  lucos^  ubi  pinguem  dives  opacat  195 


182  Observe  the  singular  num- 
ber in  scinditurf  the  verb  agreeing 
with  the  nearer  and  more  impor- 
tant noun;  the  robur  being  em- 
ployed in  greater  abundance  than 
ihe  Jraanneas  trahes. 

184  Paribusqiie  accingitur  or- 
mis.  ''And  is  equipped  with  like 
implements;**  i.e.  with  tools  like 
thoBo  wielded  by  the  rest.  This 
piety  towards  the  dead  well  be- 
comes the  character  of  ^neas, 
and  the  poet  dexterously  avails 
himself  of  it  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  discovery  of  the  tree  contain- 
ing, amid  its  foliage,  the  twig  of 
gold 

185  Ipse  has  here  the  force  of 
solus,  "  by  himself." 

Tristi,  Keferring  to  his  sad- 
ness for  the  loss  of  Misenus. 

1 86  ^  spectans,  * '  Gazing  wish- 
full  v  at."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  frequentative. 

Et.  "And  at  length."  His 
silent  musings  are  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  audible  prayer. 

187  Si  nunc  se  nobis,  &c  **0, 

if  that  golden  branch  on  the  tree 

jmw   display   itself   unto    me!" 

Observe  the  use  of  the  present 


subjunctive  with  si,  implying  that 
the  branch  may  or  may  not  be 
now  displaying  itself  to  the  view; 
in  other  words,  not  excluding  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing's  tak- 
ing place:  on  the  other  hand,  si 
osienderet  would  exclude  the  pro- 
bability of  its  now  happening. 
Compare  with  the  use  of  si  in  this 
passage,  as  indicating  a  wish,  the 

Greek  idiom  in  the  case  of  et  and 
el  yap. 

193  Matemas  aves.  The  dove 
was  sacred  to  Venus.  So,  also, 
the  eagle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter; 
the  peacock  to  Juno;  the  owl  to 
Minerva;  the  cock  to  Mars,  &c. 

194  O!  si  qua  via  est,  Mark 
the  use  of  the  indicative  with  si, 
as  indicating  his  secret  belief  that 
there  really  was  some  path,  that 
was  now  to  be  pointed  out  to  hiin. 

196  Ubi  pinguem^  &c.  "(To 
the  spot)  where  the  Heh  boush 
casts  its  shade  upon  the  fertile 
soil."  The  expression  opacat 
humum  is  a  mere  poetic  phrase, 
and  its  meaning  must  not  bio^ 
pressed  too  c\qwX^.  '\:>aaV^vi».\» 
1  be    convened    \a    «v\k!^\^    ^^^' 
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Bamns  humum:  tuque  0!  dubiis  ne  defice  rebus. 
Diva  parens.     Sic  e£^tus,  yestigia  pressit, 
Obsenrans  qu89  signa  ferant,  quo  tendere  pergaut. 
Pascentes  iUae  tantum  prodire  yolando, 
Quantum  acie  possent  oculi  serrare  sequentum. 
Inde,  ubi  yenere  ad  fauces  grayeolentis  Avemi, 
Tollunt  se  celeres;  liquidumque  per  aers^  lapsce, 
Sedibus  optatis  gemince  super  arbore  sidunt. 
Discolor  unde  auii  per  ramos  aura  refulsit. ' 
Quale  solet  silyis  brumali  frigore  yiscum 
Fronde  yirere  noya,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos^ 
Et  croceo  foetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos: 


200 


205 


195  Vestigia  pressit.  *^He 
checked  his  footsteps;*'  t.e., 
stood  stilL  In  taking  auguries^ 
after  the  prayer,  the  observer, 
says  SerYins,  quoted  by  Valpy, 
either  stood  or  sat  down. 

199  Prodire,  Historical  infini- 
tiye,  for  prodibant, ''  kept  moving 
onuurd.'* 

201  ChuveolerUis.  ^'Noisome." 
To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning, 
ffrav*i^entiSf  the  final  vowel  of 
jTootf  being  dropped. 

203  Sedibus  optatis.  '<In  the 
wished-for  seats;'*  ie.,  the  place 
which  they  had  long  desired  to 
reach.  Wagner  thinks  that  op- 
tatis  refers  rather  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  being  the  spot 
where  the  deored  branch  was  to 
be  found  by  ^neas. 

204  Discolor  unde  auri,  &c 
''  Whence  the  splendour  of  the 
gold,  diffiaring  in  hue  from  that  dT 
the  tree  itaeU^  shone  forth  through 
tiie  bianehea^'*  The  branch  was 
golden,  and,  consequently,  yellow 
of  hue;  the  tree  itself  was  green. 
Hence  the  force  of  discolor^  with 
legtad  to  which,  compare  the  ex- 

pimtioa  of  NiJbdmi  '*  Von  der 
^arde  det  Bournes  versoMedenJ'^ 


205  Quale  solet  sUvis,  && 
*'  Just  as  in  the  woods  the  mistle- 
toe, which  its  own  tree  produces 
not,  is  wont  to  bloom  with  new 
foliage  amid  the  winter  cold,  and 
to  encircle  the  tapering  trunks 
with  its  yellow  shoots."  The 
mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant, 
twining  itself  around  various 
trees,  and  growing  at  their  ex- 
pense; for  the  roots  inennuate 
their  fibres  into  the  woody  sub- 
stance of  these  trees,  and  the 
plant  lives  entirely  on  their  sap, 
since  its  own  stem  and  leaves  are 
incapable  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Brumali  frigore.  The  mistle- 
toe blooms  in  the  winter  season. 

206  Qju/od  non  sua  semimU 
arbos.  The  seeds  from  which  Ihe 
mistletoe  springs  are  deposited  on 
trees  by  birds,  especially  by  the 
large  or  missel  thrash,  with  whom 
its  berries  are  a  &vourite  food. 

Stut  arbos.  The  tree  aroimd 
which  it  twines. 

.  207  Et  oroeeo  fatu^  &c.  The 
leaves  of  the  mistletoe  iu*e  green 
in  winter,  but  its  stalk  and  £oots 
are  of  a  yellow  or  saffron  hue. 
Hence  the  ^Iden  twig  amid  the 
\  green  \«vr«A  c&  ^ilbA  \xm  la  enow* 
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erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 
;  sic  leiii  crepitabat  bractea  vento. 
;pit  ^neas  extemplo,  ayidusque  refringit 
itantem,  et  yatis  portat  sub  tecta  Sibyllas. 
;c  minus  interea  Misenum  in  litore  Teucri 
int,  et  cineri  itigrato  suprema  ferebant. 
;ipio  pinguem  tasdis  et  robore  secto 
Qtem  struxere  pjrram:  cui  frondibos  atris 
Lunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos , 
tituunt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis. 
calidos  latices,  et  aena  undantia  flammis 
(diunt,  corpusque  lavant  frigentis,  et  unguunt. 


210 


215 


to  the  winter  garb  assumed 
5  mistletoe. 

'  Sic  leniy  &e.  "  So  did  the 
lie  leaf  tinkle  in  the  gentle 
"  Bractea  is  properly  any 
saf  or  plate  of  metal ;  here, 
rer,  of  gold. 

Cunctantem.      **  Seeming 

m)  to  delay."     It  appeared 

Y  4»  delay  to  the  impatient 

ager  JEjiet^a,     Any  actual 

on  the  part  of  the  twig 

have  falsified  -the  words  of 

byl,  at  line  146. 

<    Et    cineri    ingrato,    &c. 

perform  the  last  sad  duties 

3  senseless  ashes."     Lite- 

**  ungrateful  ashes,"  be- 
not  aware  of  the  kind  and 
offices  that  were  rendered, 
lerefore  making  no  return. 
t  Pinguem  tadis,  &c.  '*Re- 
J  with  pines  and  cleft  oak ;" 
of  resinous  pine  and  cleft 

►  Tngeniem  pyram.  The 
r  and  higher  the  funeral 
the  greater  the  mark  of 
;t  to  the  memory  of  the 
Bed.  The  student  will  note 
ascription  of  tlie  funeral  so- 
ties  here  given,  as  it  forms  a 
ary  of  the  principal  rites  of 
'znsns  on  such  occasions. 


Cuifrondibus  atris,  See,  "Its 
sides  they  intertwine  with  boughs 
of  dark  foliage;**  t^.,  withbooglis 
of  yew,  pine,  and  such  other  trees 
as  are  suited,  by  their  sombre 
foliage,  for  funeral  solemnities. 
The  sides  of  the  funeral  pile, 
among  the  Rmnans,  wore,  by  a 
law  of  the  twdve  tables,  to  be 
left  rough  and  unpolished.  They 
were  frequently,  however,  as  in 
the  present  instimce,  covered  with 
dark  leaves. 

216  Et  ferales  ante  eupressos. 
"And  place  in  front  funereal  cy* 
presses."  Many  commentators 
imagine  that  trees  are  here  meant, 
and  that  they  are  placed  before 
the  pile.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that,  by  cupressos  in  the 
text,  we  must  understand  merely 
logs  of  cypress,  placed  on  the  &ant 
part  of  the  pUe.  These,  while 
burning,  would  counteract  by 
their  odour  the  unpleasant  effln* 
via  from  the  dead  body.  The 
cypress,  too,  on  another  account, 
is  a  fit  tree  for  funeral  solemni- 
ties, since,  when  once  cut,  it  never 
grows  again. 

219  The  washing  of  the  c»t:\«& 
with  warm  n9«.\at,  VJaa  wQjQeftnjjwsoS* 
anointmg  oi  *\t,  tJaa  V»ev\si%  ^J*. 
eight  daya  m  \Saft\tfsoafe  Xi'&sts^ 
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Fit  gemitus.     Turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponuni^       220 

Purpureasque  super  vestes,  yelamina  nota, 

Conjiciunt:  pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro, 

Triste  ministerium!  et  subjectam  more  parentum 

Aversi  tenuere  facem.     Congesta  cremantur 

Turea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo.  225 

Postquam  collapsi  cineres,  et  flamma  quievit; 

Reliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam, 

Ossaque  lecta  cado  texit  Corynaeus  afe'no. 

Idem  ter  socios  purl  circumtulit  unda, 


burning,  and  the  bidding  farewell 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  at  the 
funeral  pile,  were  all,  in  reality, 
so  many  precautions,  says  Pliny, 
against  premature  interment, 
where  a  party  was  not  actually 
dead,  but  only  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation. 

221  Purpureasque  super,  &c 
His  best  attire  is  now  thrown 
over  the  deceased. 

224  Aversi.  "With  averted 
look.'*  This  turning  away  of  the 
face  was  done  "  ominis  causa,** 
and  the  act  of  firing  the  pile  was 
performed  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tion. 

Faoem,  On  ancient  monu- 
ments the  torch  appears  to  be 
formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
Tomid  them  in  a  spiral  form,  or 
BQROunded  by  circular  bauds  at 
equal  distances.  The  inside  of 
the  torch  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  filled  with  flax,  tow, 
or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impreg- 
nated with  pitch,  rosin,  wax,  <ul, 
and  other  inflammable  substances. 

Congesta  cremaniur,  Ac  These 

and  various  other  articles,  such  as 

ornaments,  vestments,  &c.,  were 

accustomed  to  he  thrown  into  the 

^re  as  the  Samm  began  to  rise. 


225  Dapes.  Some  commenta- 
tors, following  Homer  (//.  xxiii. 
168),  make  this  term  signify 
"the  fat  of  animals.**  Others 
understand  by  it "  dishes  of  food.'* 
We  prefer,  however,  the  opinion 
of  Heyne,  according  to  whom  it 
means  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  dif-^ 
ferent  animals  (oxen,  swine, 
&c.),  thrown  into  the  flames  as 
por^ons  of  so  many  victims. 

228  Cado  atno,  ■  "In  a  brazen 
urn.*'  Brazen,  or,  rather  bronze 
funeral  urns  were  not  so  fre- 
quently employed  as  those  of 
marble,  alabaster,  or  baked  clay. 
Still,  however,  they  are  some- 
times found  even  in  modem 
times.  The  funeral  urns  were 
most  commonly  square  or  round. 
Those  preserved  at  the  present 
day  have  usually  an  inscription  or 
epitaph  upon  them,  beginning 
with  the  letters  D.M.S.,  or  only 
D.M.,  that,  Dis  Manibus  Sa- 
crum, followed  by  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  length  of  his 
life,  &c. 

229  Socios  circumtulit  undtL 
Put  for  tulU  undam  circa  socios. 
Compare .  the  analogous  usage  in 
the  case  of  ciroumdare,  where  we 
can  either  say,  for  example,  ctr- 
cumdare  opp^um  ca«/m,  or  cir* 
cumdare  GOitya  opifMdo.     Cory* 
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Spargens  rore  levi,  et  ramo  felicis  olivae,  230 

Lustravitque  viros,  dixitque  noyissima  verba. 

At  pins  ^neas  ingenti  mole  sepulchrum 

Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque, 

Monte  sub  aerio:  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dicitur,  aetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.  235 

His  actis,  propere  exsequitur  praecepta  Sibyllae. 
Spelunca  alta  fuit,  yastoque  immanis  hiatu, 


Dseus,  on  this  occasion,  carries  the 
lustral  water  round  in  a  vessel, 
and  sprinkles  the  company  with 
it  by  means  of  a  branch  of 
olive. 

230  Felicis  oliva.  The  do- 
mestic olive  is  meant,  as  opposed 
to  the  oleaster  or  wild  olive,  which 
is  unproductive,  and  therefore 
termed  infelix. 

231  Dixitque  novissima  verba, 
''And  pronounced  the  last  fare- 
well." This  consisted  in  pro- 
nouncing valey  "farewell,"  three 
times. 

233  Suaque  arma,  &c.  "The 
instruments  of  his  calHng."  He 
was  both  oarsman  and  trumpeter. 
In  Homeric  times  the  warri- 
ors themselves  handled  the  oar. 
The  implements  of  a  person^s 
calling  were  in  early  times  placed 
upon  his  tomb,  as  in  the  present 
case.  As,  however,  they  were 
liable  to  injury  from  exposure, 
the  custom  afterward  arose  of 
representiug  them  in  stone  or 
marble. 

234  Misenus,  This  is  the 
Misenum  promontorium,  now 
Cape  Miseno,  still  retaining  the 
name  of  the  warrior,  supposing 
the  origin  of  that  name  to  be 
true  (which,  however,  is  not  the 
case),  and  forming  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bayof  Naples. 

It  vjAjr  not  be  amiss,  before 
Jettring  this pArt  oi  the  poem,  to 


enumerate   briefly  the    different 
steps  taken  in  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  as  they  are  alluded  to  in 
the  text :  1.  The  corpse  is  washed 
with    warm     water,    and     then 
aucHuted.     2.  A  dirge  is  sung.    3. 
The  body  is  laid  ut>on  the  bier. 
4.  The  most  valuable  raiment  of 
the  deceased  is  placed  upon  the 
corpse.      5.    The    bier   is  then 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  fune- 
ral pile.      6.    This  funeral  pile, 
which  has  meanwhile  been  erect- 
ing, is  of  an  altar-shape,  and  is 
(Constructed   of   resinous   woods, 
oak,  cypress  logs,  &c      7*  The 
pile  is  set  fire  to  by  the  nearest 
relative,   whose    face    is  turned 
away  at  the  time.     8.  When  the 
flames  begin  to  rise,  various  per- 
fumes are  thrown  into  the  fire, 
pieces  of   the  flesh  of  victims, 
bowls  of    oil,   ornaments,    vest- 
ments, and  other  things  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased. 
9.  The  pile  being  burned  down, 
the  embers  are  soaked  with  wine, 
and  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
deceased    are    gathered    by  the 
nearest  relatives,  and  placed  in 
an  urn.     10.  All  present  are  then 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with 
lustral  water  from  a  branch  of 
olive  (for  which  bay  was  often 
substituted).     11.  All  tlv^f^VsoAse^ 
lareweW  to  ^e  ^'fc<ift«afc^,\s^  ^»- 
peating  t\i©  \jot4  laale  ^xac«« 
237  Spelunctt-    'T^swa  w?^  \tw^ 
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Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumqiLe  tenebris: 
Quam  super  baud  ullse  poterant  impune  Yolantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis;  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
FaucibuB  eifundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat : 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aomon. 
Quatuor  hie  primum  nigrantes  terga  jurencos 
Oonstituit,  fjontique  invergit  yina  sacerdos; 
Et,  gummas  carpens  media  inter  comoa  setas, 
Ignibus  imponit  sacris,  libamina  prima, 
Voce  Yocans  Hecaten,  Coeloque  Ereboque  potentem. 
Supponunt  alii  cultros,  tepidumque  cruorem 
Suscipiunt  pateris.     Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam 


m 


245 


between  the  Lake  Avenms  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  gloomy  wood 
on  the  other,  and  was  the  opening 
to  the  world  below.  As  the  lake 
was  surrounded  by  hills,  it  is  Tery 
probable  that  there  was  some 
vast  cave  in  one  of  these,  which 
Virgil,  guided  by  popular  supers 
stifion,  had  in  view.  The  adja- 
cent country,  indeed,  is  said  to 
abound  in  such  openings. 

238  Tuta.  "Fenced;"  f.*., 
rendered  difficult  of  access.  The 
participle  of  tiieor  or  tuor, 

239  Impune,  The  exhalation 
froin  the  cave,  and  also  from  the 
lake,  killed  them  while  attempting 
to  fly  over. 

Vokmies,  "Flying  things." 
Equivalent  to  volveres, 

241  Convexa,  Consult  note  on 
iy.  451. 

242  Unde*  locum  Chran,  &e. 
This  line  is  generally  considered 
spurious.  In  some  manuscripts 
it  does  not  occur  at  all,  while  in 
others  it  appears  written  by  a 
more  recent  hand. 

Aorwm,  From  a,  no/,  and 
^is,  '^a  bird,"  because  no  bird 
could  fly  over.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  Latin  Avemw, 


The  derivation,  however,  is  of  no 
value. 

^^  Invergit.  "Pouib."  /»- 
vergo  properly  means  **  to  bend," 
and  here  describes  the  bending  or 
inverting  <tf  the  cup  as  the  con- 
tents were  poured  out.  This  in- 
verting of  the  cup  was  customary, 
according  to  Servius,  in  lacrifioeB 
to  the  gods  below. 

245  Etj  tummas  carpens,  &e« 
"And  plucking  the  highest  hanrs." 
These  were  piudced  out,  or  cut 
off,  and  thrown  into  the  Are  is 
primitisB. 

246  Libamina  prima,.  ^As 
the  first  offerings ;"  ue,,  the  flnt 
part  of  the  intended  sacrifice. 

247  Coeh  Ereboque  poientem. 
The  same  goddess  was  Luna  in 
the  sky,  IXand  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpina  in  tlie  woiid 
below. 

249  Pateris,  The  objeM,  was 
to  let  none  of  the  saered  bkXMl  fUi 
upon  the  ground.  As  logliWi* 
the  form  of  tiie  patera,  ooofiftl 
note  on  i  728. 

AtH  veUeris,  Black  vietiiBS 
were  always  seketed  for  tiie  Ari- 
ties  below.  Compare  n^vmKlm 
terga  ju9€mooe^  in  lint  243l 
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JEneBA  matri  Eumenidom,  magnceque  sorofi,  250 

Ense  ferit,  sterilemque  tibi,  Proserpina,  yaccam. 

Turn  Stygio  regi  nocturnes  inchoat  aras, 

£t  solida  imponit  taurorum  yiscera  flammis, 

Pingue  super  oleum  infundens  ardentibus  extis. 

Ecce  autem,  primi  sub  lumina  soils  et  ortiis,  255 

Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  juga  ccepta  moreri 

Silvarum,  yisaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram, 

Adventante  dea:     Procul,  0 1  procul  este,  profani, 

Conclamat  yates,  totoque  absistite  luco : 

Tuque  inyade  viam,  yaginaque  eripe  ferrum  s  260 

Nunc  animis  opus,  JSnea,  nimc  pectore  firmo. 

Tantum  effata,  iurens  antro  se  immisit  aperto : 

Tile  ducem  baud  timidis  yadentem  passibus  asquat 


250  Matri  Eumenidum,  Night, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  brought 
forth  the  Furies  unto  Acheron  as 
their  sue. 

Magnmque  torori,  ''And  to  her 
miffhty  sister/'  Tellus,  or  the 
goddess  of  the  earth.  According 
to  Servius,  Night  and  Earth  were 
daughters  of  Chaos. 

251  SterUem  vaccam^  ''A  bar- 
ren cow."  This  was  the  cus- 
tomary offering  to  Proserpina. 
Homer  calls  it  ^vs  orct^a  {Od, 
a.  30). 

252  Noetumas  inchoai  itras, 
''He  erects  nocturnal  altars,** 
L  e.yhe  erects  altars,  and  offers  a 
sacrifice  thereon  durmg  the  night 
season.  This  time  was  purposely 
sheeted,  inasmuch  as  the  offering 
was  to  a  god  of  the  lower  world. 
Inchoare,  according  to  Seryiu% 
is  a  religious  term,  equivalent  to 
facere^  or  erigere, 

253  Solida  viscera.  "Entire 
carcasses,* '  t.  «.,  holocausts  or 
whole  burnt-offerings.  Consult, 
as  regards  the  peculiar  force  of 
viteera  here,  the  note  on  L  211. 

254  Ardentibut  extis,    "Upon 


the  burning  victims.'*  Exkt  is 
here  taken,  like  vitoera  above,  for 
the  carcasses  of  the  victims,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  the  vietiros 
themselves. 

257  Canes  .  «  .  advemtanie 
DecL  Hecate,  accompanied  by 
her  infernal  hounds,  in  imitation 
of  Diana  accompanied  by  her 
paek  of  the  upper  world. 

258  Proeuiy  O!  procul^  &e( 
This  was  the  solemn  preamb]« 
with  which  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  mysteries .  used  to  be 
ushered  in,  the  form  of  expression 
in  Greek  being  €Kds,  cicar  cWf 
jSc^f^Xof.  By  profamy  on  the 
present  oecasion,  are  meant,  as 
Wagner  thinks,  the  Trojans  who 
had  aoeempaaied  ^neas  thus 
far. .  The  possession  of  the  golden 
bough  rendered  ^neas  himself 
pure,  and  fit  to  enter  on  his  fear- 
ful journey. 

*  260  Ferrum.  Servius  says  he 
had  consecrated  his  sword  to  do 
service  against  the  shapes  of  the 
lower  world,  by  having  struck  the 
victims  with  it  in  the  recent  sa- 
crifice ! 
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Di,  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  Umbirasqiie  silentei, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  tacentia  late,         2G6 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit,  numine  restro, 
Pandere  res  alta  terr&  et  caligine  mersas.  ^ 

Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna: 
Quale  per  incertam  Lunam  sub  luce  maligna  270 

Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 
Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibus  Orel, 
Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Curae; 
Pailentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Senectus,  275 

Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  ac  turpis  Egestas; 


264  Di,  qtubus  imperiuniy  &c. 
A  general  invocation  unto  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  War- 
burton  thought  that  Virgil,  in  the 
description  which  he  here  gives 
of  the  lower  regions,  meant  to 
portray  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  the  city  of  Eleusis,  in 
Attica.  He  is  ably  refuted,  how- 
ever, by  the  historian  Oibbon. 

268  The  expression  obsouri  sold 
sub  noele  is  equivalent  to  sttb 
obsourdnoeie  soH, 

269  Inania  regno.  All  gene- 
ral privations,  observes  Burke, 
are  great,  because  they  are  ter- 
rible— ^vacuity,  darkness,  solitude, 
and  sUence.  With  what  fire  of 
imagination  has  Virgil  amassed 
all  these  circumstances  at  the 
mouth  of  hell!  {SubL  and Beaui^ 
it  6.) 

270  Ineeriam  lunam.  Clouds 
floating  through  the  sky,  and 
shrouding  at  intervals  the  bright- 
ness of  t^e  moon. 

.    Luoe  maUgn&.      <<The   famt 

and  glimmering  lije;ht.*'  Compare 

i^e  ejKpianjition  of  Heyne :  ^^Lux 

maligtui,  parca,  injirma^  afi  to- 


\ 


273  The  vestxhulum  did  not 
properly  form  part  of  the  house, 
but  was  a  vacant  space  before  the 
door,  forming  a  court,  which  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
house,  and  was  open  on  the  fourth 
to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of 
the  house  joined  the  street,  bat 
the  middle  part  of  it,  where  the 
door  was  placed,  was  at  some 
little  distwce  fh)m  the  street 
We  see  from  this  the  general 
meaning  of  ves^bvXum  in  (£e  pre- 
sent passage,  as  applied  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world. 

274  Lucius,  Before  the  en- 
trance to  Orcus  are  grouped,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  all  the  ills 
and  caUunities  that  infest  human 
life,  and  make  us  wish  for  the 
grave  as  a  place  of  final  repose. 

UUrices  Cura.  The  stings  of 
Conscience.     Remorse. 

275  Tristisque  Seneelus.  Old 
Age  is  here  described  as  sorrow- 
ing over  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  sighing  for  days  gone 
by. 

.  276  Metus.  ^^  Despondency." 
T\\e  c<>u\AXksa3L  ik^i^t«h.enaion  oi 
«vV!L 
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Terribiles  visu  formse;  Letumque,  Ijabosque; 
Tom  oonsanguineus  Leti  Sopor;  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia;  mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  Bellum, 
Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et  Discordia  demens,  280 
Yipereum  crinem  yittis  innexa  cruentis. 

In  medio  ramos  annosaque  biachia  pandit 
Uimus,  opaca,  ingens;  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulgo 
Vana  tenere  fenmt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  bssrent. 
Multaque  preeterea  yariarum  monstra  ferarum,  285 

Gentauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  ScjUasque  biformes, 
Et  centumgeminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lemae 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Chinuera. 
Croigones,  Harpyiasque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbras. 
Gorripit  bic  subita  trepidus  formidine  ferrum  290 

<£neas,  strictamque  aciem  renientibus  offert ; 
Et,  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  yitas 
Admoneat  yolitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 


27s  Coruatiffumeus  Letu  ''Own 
brother  of  Death."  Compare 
Horn,  II,  xiv.  231 :  "Xirvos  Katrir 
yyrjfTOS  Bavorov.  Hefliod  makes 
Death  and  Sleep  the  sons  of 
Night  {Theog,  756). 

Et  mala  menHs  Gaudia,  ''And 
the  sinfiil  Joys  of  the  Mind;'* 
i.  e,y  the  criminal  hists  of  the 
heart.  Compare  Voss:  ^^ Deaf  re" 
velen  fferzena  Sehwarmungen,** 

279  Adverse  in  limine,  "On 
the  very  threshold  itself,  as  it 
confronts  the  view;**  i,  e,y  in  the 
yery  entrance  itself. 

280  Ferreique  Eumenidum  tha' 
lami.  The  Furies  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  have  there  their  cells 
of  iron  (as  rigid  and  unbending 
as  their  own  hearts),  just  as  in 
ancient  mansions  the  gatekeeper 
or  Ovpapos  (janitor)  had  his  sta- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  dwelling, 
and  near  it  his  room  or  cell. 

283  Vulgo  is  here,  as  Servius 
we]]  renaarJa,  eguimJent  to  eaters 


witUny  "in  troops,*'  and  is  not  to 
be  joined  in  construction  witii 
ferunt.  The  language  of  the  text^ 
it  will  be  observed,  refers  m^fely 
to  vain  or  false  dreams,  such  as 
are  sent  from  the  world  below. 
True  dreams,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  Servius,  come  down  from  the 
skies.  "Vana  autem  ideOy  quia 
ab  inferig.  Nam  vera  miitunt 
supert,** 

286  Stabulant.      Equivalent, 
here,  to  habitaniy  but  havbug  a 
special  reference,   in  its   literal  » 
sense,  to  the  idea. implied  in  fera» 
rum  and  Centauri, 

287  Ceniumgeminue,  "The 
hundred-handed.**  The  Homeric 
UoT&Yxnpos  (//.  L  402).    . 

BeUuaLemm,  "The  beast  of 
Lema.**  The  HydiB»  that  was 
slain  by  Hercules. 

289  Forma  trioorporit  umbra, 
"  The  form  of  the  tri\ils  chaiaA\** 

Qetyoiu  ;J 
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Imiat,  et  firustrm  f«rro  diverberet  umbrMU 

Hinc  yitkf  Taitarei  qate  fert  Acherontis  ad  undas.     SQ6 
Turbidiu  hie  ooono^  rastlque  Toragine,  gurges 
.^tuat,  atque  omnem  Oocjto  eructat  arenam. 
Portitor  has  horrendvs  aquai  et  flumina  senrat 
Terribili  squalore  Charon:  cui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jaoet;  slant  lumina  flamma;  300 

Sordidus  ex  hameris  nodo  dependet  amictus. 
Ipse  ratem  oonto  subigit,  velisque  ministrat, 
Et  ferrugineft  subrectat  corpora  cjmbi,  • 

Jam  senior;  sed  cruda  deo  viridisque  senectus. 
Hue  omnis  turba  ad  ripas  effosa  ruebat;  305 

Matres,  atqae  riri,  defanctaque  corpora  yita 
Magnanimum  heroum;  'pueri,  innvptseque  puellce, 
Impositique  rogis  juretieB  ant«  ora-parentum: 


294  fmuti.  In  onr  idiom  we 
translate  irrutU  and  dwerberH  as 
if  they  had  been  respeotiT^ly  ir- 
fuiaaei  and  difterbefiuteL  The 
Xatin  idiom,  however,  is  far  more 
graphie,  and  paints  the  action  at 
onoe  to  the  eyes.  laterally,  **  if 
jhis  wise  eompanion  do  not  warn 
him,  ^Slo.,  be  will  rash  upon  them^ 
«nd  will  cleave,**  &e. 

S96  Turbidus  hie^  &e.  <<  Here 
a  wildly-eddying  stream,  tnrbid 
with  mire,  and  of  vast  inirotfing 
depth,  ke^  boiling  np,  and  dis- 
iehatging  all  its  sand  with  a  sullen 
soar  into  the  Cocytus.**  Cbcyto 
for  in  Cocptum,  The  poet  ealis 
'this  river  the  Aeheron ;  its  more 
usual  name,  in  the  Umgnage  of 
fiible,  was  tiie  Styx.  So,  again, 
it  is 'DOW  a  river,  and  presently  it 
as  .described  as  a  lake  or  fen. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Heyne : 
^tNoU  •  tubiiUierf  et  ad  hiitorid 
rftfijgwliflsi,  wmmajluviorvm  in- 
iSanrum  a  Fiffft/io  pa$Ua  esspeo" 
tare;  ted  poeta  more^  wnriatie 
fiomtm^tM,  Acherontem  appelkU^^ 


qui  fere  Styx  esse  aolet;  etiam 
numen,  «i«jr  lacum  ei  paludem.** 

Vora§fine,  Compare  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Foroellini  of 
the  term  vorago:  *^  Locus  tm- 
menta  prqfunditatisj  a  vorando, 
qttia  in  earn  oadentia  non  emer* 
gunty  sed  absorbentur,** 

297  Arenam,  Taking  the  place 
of  crnnum^  and  equivalent  to  it,  in 
fact. 

302  Velisque  mhUstrak  ^And 
tends  the  saiis.**  Velis  is  here  the 
dative. 

303  Perrugine&  Cffmbd.  ^'  In 
his  dusky  biurk;**  i^.,  his  baik 
reeemUing  the  dark  hue  of  Iron, 
which  it  had  coniraeted  from  long 
exposure  to  the  murkv  atmos- 
phere of  the  lower  world,  and  the 
turbid  -and  discolouring  water. 
Compare  line  410,  where  the 
epithet  earuiea  is  implied  to  Chit- 
ron*s  boat. 

304  Sed  eruda.  &e.  *<Bnt 
there  is  to  the  god  a  fresh  and  a 
green  old  agOk**  Compare  the 
Greek  ^fi^  7%Nif • 
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Quam  xnulta  in  silTis  autumni  frigore  primo 

Lapsa  cadunt  folia;  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto       310 

Quam  xnultse  glomerantur  ayes,  ubi  frigidus  ^inus 

Trans  pontum  fugat,  et  terris  immittit  aprieis. 

Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 

Tendebantque  manus  ripas  ulterioris  amore: 

Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  bos  nunc  accipit  illos ;  315 

Ast  alios  longe  submotos  arcet  areni. 

^neas,  miratus  enim,  motusque  tumultn, 
Die,  ait,  O  virgo !  quid  vult  concursus  ad  amnem  ? 
Quidve  petunt  animce  ?  vel  quo  discrimine  ripas 
Hse  Hnquunt,  illse  remis  vada  livida  yerrunt?  320 

Olli  sic  brenter  hia  est  longaeya  sacerdos : 
Anchisa  generate,  deum  certissima  proles, 
Cocyti  stagna  alta  yides,  Stjgiamque  paludem, 
Di  cujus  jurare  timent  et  fallere  numen. 
Usee  omnis,  quam  cemis,  inops  inhumataque  turba  est;  325 
Portitor  ille,  Charon;  hi,  quos  yehit  unda,  sepulti: 


309  Quam  multa  in  silvis,  &c 
^*As  many  a43  are  the  leaves  that,** 
&c.  The  full  fomi  of  expression 
would  he,  tarn  mulliy  quam  multa 
in  silviSf  &c. 

310  Gurgite  ab  alto,  ''From 
the  troubled  deep  ;**  t.  e.,  agitated 
by  wintry  blasts. 

316  Ast  dliog  hnge  tubmotoSa 
Ac  .  These  are  they  whose  bo- 
dies remained  witiiout  burial,  and 
who  could  not  cross  until  they 
had  received  the  rites  of  inter- 
ment^ or  until  they  had  wandered 
a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream. 

320  Retnis  vada  livida  verrtmt, 
''Sweep  with  oars  the  livid 
waters.**  As  Charon  himself 
propelled  the  boat,  we  must  re- 
gard remis  verrunt  as  merely  a 
general  expression  for  navigani 
or  iranseunt, 

321  Langava  sacerdos.  Ac- 
cording to  Uie  fables  of  poetij. 


the  Cumean  sibyl  had  already 
lived  about  seyea  hundred  yean 
when  ^neas  came  to  Italy. 

323  Cocyti  stagna,  &c  The 
Cocytus  and  the  Styx  are  here 
put  in  apposition,  though  in  re- 
ality different  streams.  Consult 
note  on  line  297. 

324  Thisttlludes  to  the  Styx, 
not  the  Cocytus.  If  a  god  swore 
by  the  Stjrx,  and  broke  his  oath, 
he  was  deprived  of  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  and  of  all  lieavenly  pri- 
vileges, for  ten  whole  years. 

325  Inops  inhumataque,  "Nee* 
dy  and  unburied  ;**  t.  e.,  consists 
of  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
leave  behind  them  the  means  of 
interment,  and  who  have  there- 
fore been  deprived  of  the  same, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  have, 
from  the  nature  ot  their  death 
(shipwreck,  for  example,  or  any 
other  accident),  been  witiiout  the 
rites  of  boriaL 
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Nec  npas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta 

Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibus  oilsa  quierunt. 

Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  hsBC  litora  circum  ; 

Turn  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt.  330 

Constitit  Anchisa  satus,  et  yestigia  pressit; 

Multa  putaDS,  sortemque  animo  miseratus  iniquam. 

Cemit  ibi  moestos,  et  mortis  honore  carentes, 

Leucaspim,  et,  Ljcice,  ductorem  classis,  Oronten: 

Quos  simul  a  Tro}a  ventosa  per  aequora  vectos,  335 

Obruit  auster,  aqua  inTolyens  navemque  yirosque. 

Ecce !  gubemator  sese  Palinurus  agebat : 
Qui  Libyco  nuper  cursu,  dum  sidera  servat, 
Exciderat  puppi,  mediis  effusus  in  undisk 
Hunc  ubi  vix  multa  moestum  cognorit  in  nmbra^         340 
Sic  prior  alloquitur :  Quis  te,  Palinure,  deorum 
Eripuit  nobis,  medioque  sub  asquore  mersit? 
Die  age:  namque  mibi,  fallax  baud  ante  repertus. 
Hoc  uno  response  animum  delusit  Apollo; 
Qui  fore  te  ponto  incolumem,  finesque  canebat  345 

Venturum  Ausonios.     En  I  hsec  promissa  fides  est  ? 
Ble  autem :  Neque  te  Phoebi  cortina  fefellit. 


.  334  Leucaspim,  One  of  the 
the  ahips  of  Orontes;  probably  the 
pilot. 

335  Simttl.  To  be  construed 
with  veciot,  not  with  obmiL 

336  Agud  involveiu,  &c.  Al- 
luding to  the  stonn  described  in 
the  f&t  book,  line  113,  segq, 

338  Libifeo  cursu,  ''In  the 
voyage  from  Carthage.*'  Lite- 
nuly,  ''in  the  Libyan  voyage.** 
This  expression  is  to  be  iakeu  in 
ft. very  general  sense,  since  Pali- 
nurus was  lost  alter  llie  ieet  had 
left  SicUy. 

339  Mediis  effutut  in  undis. 
"Dftshed  into  the  midst  of  the 
waters.'*  CAnpare  the  explana- 
tion of  Wagner:  "/i»  mtdioper 
mare  Libifcum  owrtu  effutueJ** 
Arusianus.  an  eariv  Brammarian* 


notices  another  explanation  of 
this  passage :  "  Diligentiores  qui- 
dam  Grammatici  hoc  ita  dividi 
volunt :  Cum  in  mediis  undis 
eesety  puppi  ejffusus  exciderat,^* 

345  Canebat.  "Prophesied,** 
t.  e,y  declared  by  his  orahles. 
The  allusion  appears  to  be,  not  to 
any  special  prediction  in  the  case 
of  Palinurus,  as  Nohden  supposes, 
but  to  the  gen^^  language  of 
the  response  given  by  Ap<Mlo  in 
book  iiL  92,  seqq.:  *^Eadem  tetttts 
{Ausome^  vos  ubere  Usto  aedpiei 
reduces,**  The  declaration  of 
Neptune  to  Venus,' v.  814,  is  fitf 
more  dejGjiite  t  '^  Units  erit  ianium, 
amitsum  quem  gwgUe  gumrety* 

347  Cortina.  '<The  oradcu'' 
Consult  note  oa  iii.  92. 
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350 


355 


Dux  Anchisiada,  nee  me  deus  cequore  mersii. 

Namque  gubemaclum,  multa  yi  forte  revulsum, 

Cui  datus  hserebam  custos,  cursusque  regebam, 

Pnecipitans  traxi  mecum.     Maria  aspera  juro, 

Non  ullum  pro  me  tantum  cepisse  timorem, 

Quam  tua  ne,  spoliata  armis,  excussa  magistro, 

Deficeret  tantis  nayis  surgentibus  undis. 

Tres  Notus  hibemas  immensa  per  SBquora  noctes 

Vexit  me  riolentus  aqua :  yix  lumine  quarto 

Prospexi  Italiam,  summa  sublimis  ab  unda. 

PaullaBm  adnabam  terras :  jam  tuta  tenebam ; 

Ni  gens  crudelis  madida  cum  Teste  grayatum, 

Prensantemque  uncis  manibus  capita  aspera  montis,    360 

Ferro  inyasisset,  prssdamque  ignara  putasset. 

Nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  yersantque  in  litore  yenti. 

Quod  te  per  coeli  jucundum  lumen  et  auras, 

Per  genitorem  oro,  per  spes  surgentis  luli, 

Eripe  me  his,  inyicte,  malis:  aut  tu  mibi  terram  365 


348  Nee  me  deu$  aquore  mertU, 
*^Nor  did  any  god  oyerwhelm  me 
in  the  sea;**  t.  «.,  bury  me  amid 
the  waves.  He  was  hurled  into 
the  sea,  it  is  true,  by  Somnus,  but 
then,  as  is  subsequently  stated, 
he  swam  to  the  shore,  and  was 
there  murdered.  Observe  the 
employment  of  mereit  for  submer' 
aii, 

353  Excu88a  magigtro  is  here 
equivalent  to  esouuo  magi*trOf  or 
«s  qud  magister  ertU  ejccuastu, 

356  Vexii  me  agud.  <<Bore 
me  on  the  surge.'*  The  helm 
aided  him  in  floating  along. 

357  SttrnmA  gttblSnis  ab  und&, 
*' Raised  high  on  the  top  of  the 
surge.**    An  imitation  of  the  Ho- 
meric fieyaXov  dir6  KVfJLaros  dp- 
.6€ls,     Many  connect  eummA  ab 

undd  with  prospexiy  but  this  is 
less  graphic,  and  less  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 
359  Ni.     "  Had  not*'     We 


would  expect  to  have  here  cum 
gens  crudelis,  &c.,  invaderet,  or 
else  in  pUce  of  tenebam  to  have 
had  tenuissem.  The  change,  how- 
ever, to  ni  invasissei  comee  in  the 
more  forcibly  from  its  iudden<' 
nesB. 

Madidd  cum  veste  ffravatum. 
^Burdened  with  my  wet  gar- 
ments.** The  preposition  cumy 
acpordins  to  the  be^  conomenta- 
tors,  is  pleonastic  here.  Wagner 
compares  Sophocles,  CEd,  T.  61. 
oi  de  (Fvv  yrjp^  Pap€7£  Up^g. 

360  Prensantemque  unds  fnanl- 
busj  &c.  ^*And  grasping  with  my 
bent  hands  the  rugged  projections 
ofa  mountain  promontory.*'  This 
was  that  promontory  of  Lucania 
which  was  afterward  called  by 
his  name.    Compare  line  381. 

363  Quod.  <<  Therefore."  Sup- 
ply ob  or  propter. 

^5  Eripe  me.  <<  Rescue  me." 
He  18  retoing  i^ecially  to  his 
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Injice,  namque  potes,  portusque  require  Yelinos ; 
Aut  tu,  Bi  qua  Tia  est,  si  quam  tibi  diva  creatrix 
Ostendit  (neque  enim,  credo,  sine  numine  divum 
Flumina  tanta  paras  Stygiamque  innare  paludem). 
Da  dextram  misero,  et  tecum  me  tolle  per  undas, 
Sedibus  ut  saltern  placidis  in  morte  quiescam. 
Talia  fatus  erat,  coepit  quum  talia  vates : 
Unde  bfiec,  O  Palinure !  tibi  tam  dira  cupido  ? 
Tu  Stygias  inhumatus  aquas,  amnemque  severum 
Eumenidum  aspides,  ripamye  injussus  adibis? 
Desine  &ta  deiim  flecti  sperare  precando. 
Sed  cape  dicta  memor,  duri  solatia  casus : 
Nam  tua  finitimi,  longe  lateque  per  urbes 


370 


375 


iininterred  remains ;  and  it  is  to 
this  calamity  of  his  beins  with- 
out the  rites  of  burial  uiat  he 
alludes  in  the  words  kit  Mo/i*. 
So,  again,  in  mihu 

Terram  infice.  ^^Cast  eartU 
upon  me;*'  L  «.,  bury  me.  In 
ordinaiy  cases,  casting  three 
handf uls  of  earth  upon  a  corpse 
was  equivalent  to  the  rites  of  in- 
terment, and  tins  pious  duty  was 
enjoined  upon  eveiy  pasaing  tra- 
▼dler  who  might  meet  n^  a 
dead  body  lying  exposed.  Here, 
however,  Palinurus  requests  more 
formal  and  solemn  rites. 

366  Partutque  require  Vellhot, 
^'And  seek  (for  that  purpose)  the 
Telian  harbour;**  f.  e,,  the  har- 
bour of  Velia,  a  city  of  Lucania 
near  the  promontory  of  Pallnu- 
rum.  Here  his  corpse  was  td  be 
found,  Virgil  has  been  charged 
with  an  anachronism  in  this4)as- 
sage,  because  the  city  of  Velia 
was  founded  at  a  period  lung  sub- 
sequent to  the  Trojan  war.  But, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  several 
commentators,  the  port  in  all 
probability  existed  before  the 
town  was  built 


371  Servius  makes  this  refer 
to  his  past  vocation  as  a  marine, 
and  the  tuilsome  and  roving  life 
connected  with  it.  But  WMmur 
thinks  that  the  shade  of  Pali- 
nurus begs  to  be  released  from 
the  long  wanderings  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx,  to  which  the  un- 
buried  were  always  subjeeted. 
This  appears  to  be  the  preienble 
view. 

375  The  Furies  are  here  named 
for  the  deities  of  the  lower  worid 
generally;  just  as  if  the  poet  had 
called  it  the  river  of  Proserpina, 
of  Hecate,  &c.  Servius  is  cleaify 
in  error  when  he  explains  the 
words  of  the  text  by  *^€irem  quern 
habitant  Eumenidesy**  since,  ao- 
cording  to  line  280,  the  Furies 
have  their  chambers  in  the  en* 
trance  of  Hdl. 

JKpcnn.  The  shades  of  the 
imburied  were  not  allowed  even 
to  draw  near  to  the  bank  on 
their  own  tSde  Of  the  stream.  If 
thev  did,  Charon  drove  them 
baw.     Ctmpaie  Ifaie  316,  teqq» 

378  FiniikiU.  "The  neigh- 
bouring pe<^le;'*  ue.,  tho  eom- 
inonitiflB  dwolUiig  in  the  Tidnity 
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Prodigiis  acti  coelestibus,  ossa  piabunt, 

£t  statuent  tumulum,  et  tamulo  soUemnia  mittent;     380 

^temumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. 

His  dictis  cur89  emotsB)  pulsusqae  pammper 

Corde  dolor  tristi :  gaudet  cognomine  terr^. 

Ergo  iter  inceptum  peragunt,  fluyioque  propinqaant: 
Nayita  quos  jam  inde  ut  Stjgia  prospexit  ab  andl       385 
Per  taciturn  nemus  ire,  pedemque  advertere  ripee; 
Sic  prior  aggreditur  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro: 
Quisquis  es,  armatus  qui  nostra  ad  flumina  tendis, 
Fare  age,  quid  venias;  jam  istinc  et  comprime  gressum. 
Umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  Somni,  Noctisque  soporse:     390 
Corpora  yiya  nefsks  Stjgia  yectare  carina. 


of  the  spot  where  PaHnuras  was 
murdered. 

S79  Prodigiia  ecOestihui.  <<By 
prodigies  from  on  high."  One 
of  these  was  a  pestilence,  and  the 
Lueanians  were  told  by  an  oracle 
tiiat,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
it,  they  must  appease  the  manes 
of'Palinurus.  A  tomb  was  ac- 
cordingly erected  to  his  memory, 
and  the  prom(Mitory  where  he 
swam  to  «hore  was  called,  after 
his  name,  Promontorium  PaMnU" 
fcM7»,  now  Capo  di  Palinuro, 

380  With  aoUemnia  supply  m- 
ciYi,  or  some  equivalent  term. 
The  expression  mt//^e  sacra,  "to 
render  offerings,'*  is  analogous  to 
the  Greek  frtfiireip  lepd. 

382  Parumper,  «*  For  a  little 
while;"  t.  ^.,  soon  to  return. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Doe- 
derlein,  ^^  paulo  post  redUurus,** 
{Lat.  Synon.  i.  147.) 

383  Cognomine  is  the  ablative 
of  the  adjective  cogmymnis.  Many 
manuscripts  read  ierrdt^  making 
cognomine  a  noun ;  an  easier  and 
more  usual  form  of  expression, 
Init  on  that  very  account,  less 
likely  to  be  the  true  one.  Compare 


the  X3hr«ek    mode    of   speaking: 
;(d//>et  ^uavvjx^  X^P?* 

385  Charon,  when  he  espied 
them,  was,  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  streani ;  hence  the  expression 
Styg%&  ab  unda. 

Jam  mde.  Observe  the  pecu- 
liar force  of  this  combination; 
literally,  ''already  from  that  quar- 
ter;** i. >.,  he  already  espied  them 
from  that  quarter  where  they 
were,  when  passing  through  the 
grove  in  the  direction  of  the 
bank,  and  some  time  before  they 
had  reached  the  bank  itself.  Com- 
pare the  remark  of  La  Cerda: 
"  Jn  voce  jam  inde,  id  est^  a  longe, 
nota  Charontis  vt^/an/tam.** 

389  Jaih  isHno  et  comprime 
gressum,  ''And  stay  thy  step 
now  from  that  spot  where  thou 
art.**  Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  pronoun  iste  as  appearing 
in  the  adverb  isfino,  its  derivative. 
Iste,  it  will  be  remembered,  al- 
ways refe^  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

391  Corpora  ffiva.  His  boat 
was  only  intended  fbr  diaem* 
bodied  spiritSt 
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Nee  Tero  Alciden  me  aum  latatiu  enntem 

AccepisBe  lacu,  nee  Tbesea  Pirithoiunque; 

T)ia  quamcjuam  geniti,  atque  invictt  viiibus  esaent. 

TiirtareuTD  ille  muDU  custodem  in  vincU  petivit; 

Ipsius  a  aolio  regis  traiitque  tremtntem: 

Hi  dominam  Ditia  thalamo  deiiucere  adotti. 

Qiue  contra  bieTiter  fata  est  Amphrysia  vatea: 

Nulls  hie  inaidia  tales;  absiate  moveri; 

Nee  Tim  tela  fenmt:  licet  ingens  janitor,  antro 


3B2  According  to  Serrios,  wlio 
quotes  from  the  Fiwado-OTpheua, 
Charon  waa  alarmed  at  the  »p- 
peuajice  of  Hercaka,  and  ferried 
faim  over  without  hemU^on.  He 
iru  puniahed  for  this  with  %  year's 
imprisonment.  We  ina^r  aniipme 
that  he  also  leoeiiad  pniuafament 
In  the  ease.of  The«eaB  and  Piri- 
thoOa. 

364  Dit  mamqnaa  geniH. 
Hercnles  waa  uie  son  of  Jove,  u 
also  Pliitbwa  (A  xIt.  37).  Tbe- 
aens,  Booording  to  aome,  was  the 
•DO  ol   NeptoiM  (Hygin.    Fab, 

Ste  JUa  lefen  to  Hercniea,  the 

Snt-meDtioned  of  the  three,  and 
Tartarnm  ctatadem  to  Cerbenii. 
Hercniea  was  ordered  by  Eum- 
thena,  for  his  twelfth  and  uit 
labour,  to  bring  opon  earth  the 
three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  On 
■gking  Pluto  to  give  him  tliia  nni- 
tnal,  the  god  consented,  proridad 
he  would  take  him  without  naing 
an;  weapons.  This  explains  the 
ftnce  of  moBu  in  (he  text  j  L  e., 
Ire  the  hand  alone,  without  the 
^aid  of  any  weapon.  Hercules 
btODght  Csrberos  chained  to  Eu- 
Ijrthena,  and  (hen  toot  himbsck 
(0  the  lower  world. 

396  /jxitu  a  toKo,  tas.  The 
poM  of  C^beraa  waa  at  the  en- 
baoM  of  Hell     We  may  aup- 


B  peooiiai 


pose,  therefore,  that  he  had  fled 
in  alum  to  the  presence  of  Pinto, 
and  oronched  at  his  feet 

3a7J)oBi 
Literally, " 

makea  dominam  here  a  p 
appellation  of  Proeerpina,  aaali^ 
gona  to  iirrwoHHui.  Other*  Mo- 
Btrue  it  with  Dilii,  in  the  eenae  of 
uxonnn.  We  have  given  it  tha 
umplest  senae.  Charon  speaka 
of  Proserpina  m  his  queen  and 
mistress.  It  la  not  known  whence 
Virgil  borrowed  the  ide«  of  tUi 
daring  attempt  on  the  put  at 
Theaens  and  Pirithous.  Hoat 
probably,  however,  he  nwiely 
enlargea,  after  poetic  fashion,  on 
the  ordiijary  legend,  which  tiii*a> 
these  two  warriore  deaoend  to 
Hadea  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  FrnaerianB. 

398  AmpArytitt  vatu.  The 
aibyi  takes  here  the  appellation 
of  Amphrytia,  from  Apollt^  the 
deity  to  whom  she  owed  her  in- 
spiratioQ,  and  who  was  called 
Amphrytitu  from  ^e  river  Anb 
pbiTsus,  on  the  banks  of  whiell 
be  bad  once  tended  the  flocki  of 
Admetua,  wben  banished  lot  a 
season  from  the  akieh 

400  Lice!  iagetu  janitor,  && 


Hercules,  to  bear  aw»  CerbtttN 
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iBtemum  latrans,  exsangues  terreat  umbras: 
Casta  licet  patrui  serret  Proserpina  limen. 
Troi'us  .£neas,  pietate  insignis  et  armis, 
Ad  genitorem  imas  Erebi  descendit  ad  umbras. 
Si  te  nulla  movet  tantaB  pietatis  imago, 
At  ramum  hunc  (aperit  ramum  qui  Teste  latebat) 
Agnoscas.     Tumida  ex  ira  turn  corda  residunt: 
Nee  plura  his.     Ule,  admirans  venerabile  donum 
Fatalis  virgse,  longo  post  tempore  yisum, 
Caeruleam  advertit  puppim,  ripseque  propinquat. 
Inde  alias  animas,  quae  per  juga  longa  sedebant, 
Deturbat,  laxatque  foros;  simul  accipit  alveo. 


405 


410 


gantic  monster  may,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  go  on  and  exercise 
hiB  vocation  undisturbed.  With 
Ueet  supply  per  nos,  and  before 
terreai  the  conjunction  uL 

402  The  expression  servare 
Umen  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
our  English  phrase  ''to  keep 
within  doors."  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  passage  is  this:  We 
are  not  come,  like  Theseus  and 
his  friend,  to  bear  away  Proser- 
pina from  the  palace  of  her  lord. 

PcUrui,  Pluto  was  both  the 
husband  and  uncle  of  Proserpina, 
for  die  was  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Jupiter  by  Ceres. 

406  Imago,  "  Thought,"  i.  e., 
regard  for.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne:  ^^  imago  apud 
animumy^  t. «.,  cogitatio, 

407  Agnoscas,  Observe  the 
employment  here  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  as  a  softened  impera- 
tive: literally,  "acknowledge,  I 
beg." 

408  Nee  plura  his,  "Nor  did 
she  utter  more  words  than  these.** 
Supply  as  follows:  Nee  dixit 
tdwra  verba  his, 

.  .  Venerabile  donum,  &c     "  The 
rovered   offering   of    the    fated 


twig.**  It  is  called  donum,  be- 
cause intended  as  an  offering  to 
Proserpina  (line  142),  and  fataiiB 
virga,  because  no  one  could  pluck 
it  against  the  decree  of  fate  (line 
146). 

409  Longo  post  tempore  visum, 
Heyne  thinks  the  meaning  is,  that 
Charon  had  not  seen  it  since  it 
was  brought  to  the  world  below 
by  Hercules,  and  after  him  by 
Theseus  and  Pirithoiis.  This, 
however,  clashes  with  the  remark 
of  Servius,  cited  by  Heyne  him- 
self, and  to  which  we  have  re^ 
ferred  in  the  note  on  line  392. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  a  general  one,  without  refer- 
ence to  Hercules  or  any  one  else. 

410  Caruleam  puppim.  "His 
dark-hued  boat.'*  Compare  line 
303. 

411  Per  juga  longa,  "  On  the 
long  benches.'*  «/ti^a,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  rowers*  benches, 
corresponding'  to  the  (vya  of  the 
Greeks;  here,  hpwever,  they 
were  merely  the  seats  for  passen- 
gers, placed  transversely  ot  vAt^'dSik 
the  boat. 

412  Loototqae  Joto».  *^  Ksi^^StfaJ 
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Ingentem  .^nean:  gemuit  sab  pondeie  cjmba 

Sutilis,  et  multam  aocepit  rimoaa  palndem. 

Tandem,  trans  fluTinm,  incolumes  TBtemque  Timmque  4Ui 

Informi  limo,  glaucaque  exponit  in  uItL 

Cerbems  hssc  ingens  latratu  regna  triflEnici 
Personat)  adyerso  recabans  immanis  in  antro: 
Coi  Yates,  borrere  Tidens  jam  coUa  oolubris, 
Melle  soporatam,  et  medicatis  fhigibos,  offam  420 

Objicit     Ule,  iame  rabida,  tria  guttora  pandens, 
Corripit  objectam,  atqne  immania  teiga  resolvit 
Fnsos  bumi,  totoqne  ingens  extenditnr  antro. 
Occupat  ^neas  aditum,  custode  sepnlto, 
Eyaditque  celer  ripam  irremeabilis  undce.  425 


the  boat**  laterally, '^olean  the 
hatches  or  gangway"  Fori  haa 
various  meanings  aa  applied  to  a 
vessel,  namely,  the  deck, -or  decks, 
the  hatches,  gangways,  &c,  and 
sometimes  even  Uie  snits  of  the 
rowers.  The  leading  idea,  as 
shown  by  the  root  (/ero)^  is  a 
passage  of  communication  from 
one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another. 
In  the  present  instance  it  stands 
for  the  boat  itself,  every  aventie 
of  which  was  crowded  with  dis- 
embodied spirits. 

Alveut  is  properly  the  hold 
of  a  vessel,  here  taken  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  bark. 

413  Ingentem  Mnean,  '^  The 
great  .tineas ;"  i  e.,  great  of  size, 
both  as  regarded  the  heroic  stan- 
dard, and  as  conti^sted  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  boat  into  whidti 
he  was  about  to  enter. 

C^mba  nUilis^  ''The  boat  of 
sewed  hide.*'  Either  made  oi 
hides  sewed  together,  or  of  a 
frame  of  wickerwork,  with  hides 
stretched  over  it  and  sewed. 

414  Rimosa.  ''FuU  of  chuiks  ;** 
f,  e,,   lefiky.      Compare  Lucian 

(DM  Mori.  10) :  t6  aKO^^tov 


Koi  \mwraBf}6v  €im  km  duippti 
T^  moXXa. 

419  Hoerere  cotubria,  ''Be* 
ginning  to  bristle  up  with  ser^. 
penta.'*  Cerberus  had  three 
heads,  and  on  his  three  necks 
snakes  instead  of  hair. 

420  Melle  soporatam,  .  &c. 
''  Flings  a  cake,  rendered  sopori- 
ferous  with  honey  and  vegetable 
ingredients,  medicinally  prepar* 
ed."  By  the  term  offdm  appears 
io  be  here  meant  a  bailor  lump. 
It  was  composed  of  seeds  aad 
grain  of  various  kinds,  moiaten«d 
with  the  juice  of  magic  and  sopo- 
riferous  herbs.  Compare  Heyne : 
'^Sunt  tamen  ommno  grtma  et  ae^ 
wtfMt,  euccie  herbarumy  qm  vim 
aliquam,  v,  c,  in  magiois  tebus% 
habent,  perfiua,** 

424  Occupat  €uiiium»  ''Seises 
upon  the  entrance ."  Ocat^  car* 
ries  with  it,  in  general,  the  idea 
of  anticipating.  Hence  the  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  JEneaa  seiies 
upon  the  entrance  before  Cer- 
berus can  recover  from  his  le> 
thargy. 

425  IrremetAiiU,  "From  which 
\  ihtxe  IB  XLO  T^Vosm^'*  ve». 
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Continuo  auditsd  voces,  Tagitos  et  ingens, 
Infantumque  aoimse  flentes,  in  limine  primo: 
Qqos  dulcis  vitse  exsortes,  et  ab  ubere  raptoSi 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 
Hos  juxta  falso  damnati  crimine  mortis. 
Nee  yero  hse  sine  sorte  datao,  sine  judice,  sedes. 
Quaesitor  Minos  umam  mo  vet;  ille  silentum 
Conciliumque  Yocat,  yitasque  et  crimina  discit. 
Proxima  deinde  tenent  moesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letom 


490 


which  the  dead  who  once  oroBS  it 
can  never  return  to  the  upper 
world. 

426  Vagihu  properly  denotes 
the  cry  of  a  young  child.  iEneas 
first  enters  on  tfikt  part  of  the 
world  helow  where  the  disembo- 
died spirits  of  infants  have  their 
abiding-place. 

429  Funere  acerbo,  "Into 
immature  death:**  a  metaphor 
taken  from  unripe  fruit. 

430  Hos  jtufta,  &c.  Leaving 
the  place  where  the  souls  of  in- 
fants abide,  he  comes  to  the  quar- 
ter where  dwell  the  spirits  of 
those  who  have  been  unjustly 
condemned  to  death.  No  funeral 
honours  were  bestowed  on  persons 
condemned  to  death;  but,  if  the 
sentence  were  unjust,  they  might 
be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  equally  favoured  with  the 
most  innocent. 

431  The  expression  sine  sorte 
contains  an  allusion  to  Roman 
customs.  The  preetor,  or  any 
other  judge  appointed  to  preside 
at  a  tnal,  especially  one  of  a  cn- 
minal  nature,  selected  by  lot  a 
certain  number  of  judioes  selecH, 
or  assessoresy  who  sat  with  him, 
heard  the  cause,  and  aided  him 
with  their  advice.  Hence  sine 
sorte  mean%  in  fact^  "without  a 

■regular  tnsd,** 


432  The  term  Quasitor  pro- 
perly means  one  appointed  to  prs- 
side  at  some  special  inquirji^  ao<| 
who  becomes,  therefore,  as  nu  as 
this  matter  is  concerned,  a  su- 
preme judge.  Minos  receives  his 
special  appointment  from  the 
Fates,  and  the  urn  which  he 
shakes  contains  the  lots  from 
which  the  names  of  the  associate 
judges  are  to  be  drawn. 

Silentum  concilium,  Asconius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Cicero 
{Argum,  in  Verr,y  de  Prtet,  urft.), 
makes  this  refer  to  the  judices 
selecHy  or  assessores^  and  reads, 
in  consequence,  consilium.  He 
is  refuted,  however,  bv  Heyne, 
with  whom  Wagner  eomcides  in 
opinion.  The  '*turba  forensiSf^ 
or  crowd  of  auditors,  is  meant, 
more  especially  that  portion  of 
them  who  are  to  be  tried  before 
the  tribunal. 

Nohden  thinks  that  lines  431, 
432,  and  433  are  misplaced,  and 
his  opinion  is  certainly  a  correct 
one.  They  come  in  as  a  kind  of 
parenthesis,  and  contain  merely 
a  general  statement,  which  is  no 
more  applicable  to  this  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  context. 

434  Proxima  deinde,  Slc,   M- 
neas  comes  next  to  thft  o^iaa^fist 
where  »xe  tVie  «q^  o\  ^^^saw^-Hi^Dfik 
have  eomimfttoA.  weA.^A« 
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Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi  435 

Projecere  animas.     Quam  yellent  cethere  in  alto 
NuDC  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores! 
Fas  obstat,  tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat,  et  noyies  Styx  interfiisa  coercet. 

Nee  procul  hinc  partem  fusi  monstrantur  in  omnem  440 
Lugentes  campi:  sic  illos  nomine  dicunt. 
Hie,  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 
Secreti  celant  calles,  et  myrtea  circum 
Silva  tegit:  curse  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinquunt. 
His  Ph»dram  Procrinque  locis,  moestamque  Eriphjlen,  445 
Crudelis  nati  monstrantem  vulnera,  cernit; 
Euadnenque,  et  Pasiphaen:  his  Laodamia 


Qui  sibi  letumy  &c.  Who, 
stained  by  no  crime,  have,  through 
mere  weariness  under  the  burden 
of  existence,  made  away  with 
themselves.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne:  Nullo  crimine 
pottutiy  Bed  vita  tcedio;  propter 
mrumnarum  molem  qua  se  oppres' 
808  videbanty 

436  Quam  veUerU  (Bthere  in 
alto,  &c  Imitated  from  the  re- 
markable declaration  of  Achilles 
in  the  Odyssey  (ii.  488,  seqq.), 
that  he  would  rather  be  a  rustic, 
labouring  for  hire  under  a  needy 
master,  than  rule  over  the  world 
of  the  dead. 

438  Fa8  obstat.  "  The  law  of 
heaven  prevents.'*  Some  read 
fata  ob8tafU,  which  is  less  for- 
cible. 

439  Novie8  interfusa.  *'Nine 
times  poured  between  ;'*  i.  e.,  nine 
times  intervening.  Heyne  makes 
no>oie8  here  equivalent  merely  to 
8€Bpiuf.  It  is  much  more  forcible, 
however,  being  a  mystic  number, 
and  the  square  of  the  sacred 
three.  The  Styx  intervened  nine 
times  by  reason  of  its  numerous 
inndingSp 


440  Partem  fusi  in  omnem. 
**  Stretched  out  in  every  direc- 
tion." Thus  far  i£neas  has  vi- 
sited the  abiding-places  of  those 
unhappy  spirits  whose  term  of 
existence  on  earth  has  been  pre- 
maturely abridged.  He  now 
comes  to  ^Hhe  fields  of  mourn- 
ing,'* the  abode  in  particular  of 
those  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  unhappy  love.  These  fields 
are  represented  as  most  spacious, 
in  order  that  the  shades  which 
wander  about  therein  may  find 
room  for  privacy,  and  for  solitary 
communing  with  their  own  bo- 
soms. 

443  Myrtea.  The  myrtle  was 
sacred  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
Love. 

445  His  Phasdram  Procrinque^ 
&c  Virgil  is  not  by  any  means 
accurate  in  this  grouping.  The 
good  and  the  bad  are  inmscrimi- 
nately  blended  together,  and  the 
blameless  Csenis,  the  virtuous 
Procris,  and  the  exemplary  Lao- 
damia, are  found  associated  with 
the  p^dious  Eriphyle,  and  with 
Phffidra  and  PasipfaM* 
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It  comes,  et,  juyenis  quondam,  nunc  femina,  Caenis, 

Rursus,  et  in  veterem  fate  reyoluta  figuram. 

Inter  quas  Phoenissa,  recens  a  rulnere,  Dido  450 

Errabat  silva  in  magna:  quam  Troius  heros 

Ut  primum  juxta  stetit,  agnovitque,  per  umbram 

Obscuram,  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 

Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  Lunaro, 

Demisit  lacrimas,  dulcique  affatus  amore  est:  455 

Infelix  Dido !  verus  mihi  nuntius  ergo 

Venerat  exstinctam,  ferroque  extrema  secutam? 

Funeris  heu !  tibi  causa  fui  ?     Per  sidera  juro, 


448  Et,  juvenis  quondam,  &c. 
''And  Csenis,  once  a  youth,  now  a 
woman,  and  again  brought  back 
by  fate  to  the  earlier  form.** 
Cams  is  here  feminine,  ri  Kaivis, 
and  is  the  reading  of  Heyne. 
Wagner,  however,  has  a  long  cri- 
tical note  in  favour  of  Ceeneus,  but 
Bmnck  well  remarks,  that  Ccene- 
tu  revoluta  is  a  gross  solecism. 

450  In  this  episode  relative  to 
Dido,  the  poet  appears  to  have 
had  in  view  the  account  given  in 
the  Odyssey  (ii.  542)  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  in  the 
lower  world. 

461  Quam  TVo'ius  heros,  &c. 
"Whom  as  soon  as  the  Trojan 
hero  stood  near."  Quam  is  here 
governed  by  jujetcu  Heyne, 
Wagner,  and  other  editors,  how- 
ever, place  a  comma  after  heros, 
which,  of  course,  disconnects 
quam  and  juxta,  and  makes  quam 
a  species  of  anacoluthon,  tlia,t  is, 
having  nothing  on  which  to  de- 
pend for  its  government.  Vir^H, 
according  to  Wagner,  was  going 
to  write  quam  Tro'itts  heros  .... 
adfatus  est,  but,  after  several  in- 
tervening clauses^  forgot,  appar 
rently  (or  rather  purposely),  the 
commencing  coustructiou  of  the 


passage,  and  changed  to  demisit 
lacrimas. 

453  Qualem  primo  qui,  &c. 
"As  one  either  sees,"  &.c  Qui 
for  aliqui,  an  earlier  form  of 
aliquis.  This  comparison  of  the 
shade  of  Dido  witii  the  new 
moon  when  first  visible,  is  imi- 
tated from  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  1479). 

Surgere.  More  freely,  **  ap- 
pearing," or  **8homng  itself." 
The  literal  meaning,  of  course,  is 
merely  poetical  here,  as  we  do 
not  see  the  new  moon  on  its 
rising. 

466  Verus  nuntius,  &.O.  "Did 
true  tidings,  then,  come  to  me  ?" 
Alluding  to  the  flames  of  the  fu- 
neral pile,  which  told  him  too 
plainly  in  the  distance  her  un- 
happy fate  as  he  was  departing 
from  Carthage.  Compare  the 
commencement  of  book  v. 

467  Extrema.  Literally,  "the 
extreme  things  (of  life);"  t.  e., 
the  closing  scene  of  existence. 
Thus,  we  say  of  one  who  is  just 
passing  out  of  existence,  tbftt  he 
is  in  "  the  last  extremity.** 

468  Per  sidera  juroy  Ac. 
.£neas,  says  Wagner,  invokes  the 
stairs  and  the  gods  above,  becao^ 
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Per  superos,  et,  si  qua  fides  tellure  sub  ima  est, 

Inyitus,  regina,  tuo  de  litore  cessi.  460 

Sed  me  jussa  deum,  quad  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras, 

Per  loca  senta  situ,  cogunt,  noctemque  profandam, 

Imperiis  egere  suis;  nee  credere  quivi 

Hunc  tantum  tibi  me  discessu  ferre  dolorem. 

Siste  gradum,  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrahe  nostro.  465 

Quern  fugis  ?  extremum  fato,  quod  te  alloquor,  hoc  est. 

Talibus  ^neas  ardentem  torva  tuentis 

Lenibat  dictis  animum,  lacrimasque  ciebat: 

Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat; 

Nee  magis  incepto  yidtum  sermone  movetur,  470 


he  himself  still  belongs  to  the 
upper  world ;  and  he  also  calls 
upon  the  gods  below,  from  a  wish 
to  persuade  Dido,  who  is  now 
an  inmate  of  the  world  of  the 
dead. 

462  Senta  situ,  **  Thick  cover- 
ed with  the  mould  (of  ages) ;"  %.€., 
all  hideous  and  loathsome  to  the 
view  from  long  neglect.  A  me- 
taphor borrowed  from  things  that 
acquire,  through  neglect,  a  thick 
covering  of  mould  and  loathsome- 
ness. 

463  Nee  credere  quivi,  &c. 
*'Nor  could  I  (under  existing 
circumstances),  have  believed 
that  I,  by  my  departure,  was 
bringing  so  much  anguish  upon 
thee."  Queo  is  weaker  than  pos- 
sum,  and  denotes  mere  possibility 
under  existing  circumstances. 

465  Aspectu,  Old  form  of  the 
dative,  for  aspectui, 

Am  Extremum  fato,  Sie,  "This 
is  the  last  thing  (granted  me)  by 
fate  (in  thy  case),  that  I  address 
thee  now  ;**  t.  e,,  I  address  thee 
now  for  the  last  time,  never  des- 
tined to  behold  thee  hereafter. 

467  We  have  adopted  the  ex- 
e^lent  emendation  of  Wagner^ 


torva  tuentis,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon reading,  et  torva  tuentem. 
The  expression  torva  tuerUem  as 
applied  to  animum,  becomes  ex- 
cessively awkward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  attempts  of  Heyne 
to  explain  away  the  difficulty.  If 
we  retain  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mon text,  the  only  plausible  mode 
of  translating  will  be  to  make  ont- 
mum  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Kara  dvjxou,  namely,  secundtm, 
or  quod  ad  animum. 

Torva  tuentis.  Not  ^*  of  her 
eyeing  him  sternly,"  for  this 
would  clash  with  line  469,  but 
preserving  a  stem  and  fixed  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  while 
her  eyes  remained  cast  on  the 
ground. 

468  Lenibat,  Old  form  for 
leniebat,  ComToare  polibant  (jEn, 
viii.  436). 

470  Incepto  sermone.  "  By  his 
discourse  (thus)  begun."  Ser- 
vius  is  wrong  in  malang  this  equi- 
valent to  "  a  prindpio  orationis,*^ 
The  true  explanation  is  given  by 
Burmann.  iEneas  was  preparing 
to  say  more,  but  Dido  remained 
perfectly  onmovecl  by  the  exor- 
dium whidi  he  had  hoped  would 
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Qaam  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 
Tandem  corripuit  sese,  atque  inimica  refugit 
In  nemus  umbriferum;  conjux  ubi  pristinus  illi 
Respondet  curis,  aequatque  Sycheeus  amorem. 
Nee  minus  iEneas,  casu  percussus  iniquo,  475 

Prosequitur  lacrimans  longe,  et  miseratur  euntem. 
Inde  datum  molitur  iter:  jamque  arya  tenebant 
Ultima,  quae  bello  clari  secreta  £requentant. 
Hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytus  armis 
Parthenopaeus^  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imago.  480 

Hie  multum  fleti  ad  superos,  belloque  caduci, 
Dardanidas:  quos  ille  omnes  longo  ordine  cemens 
Ingemuit,  Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilochmnque, 
Tres  Antenoridas,  Cererique  sacnmi  PolyphoBten, 
Idaeumque,  etiam  currus,  etiam  arma  tenentem.         ,  485 
Circumstant  animsB  dextra  laevaque  frequentes. 
Nee  vidisse  semel  satis  est:  juyat  usque  morari, 
Et  conferre  gradum,  et  veniendi  discere  causas. 
At  Danaum  proceres,  Agamemnoniseque  phalanges, 


have  lulled  to  rest  all  her  angry 
feelings  towards  him. 

471  Quam  si  dura  sileje,  &c 
"  Than  if  she  were  standing  (be- 
fore him)  a  hard  flint  or  Mar- 
pesian  rock."  Marpesa  or  Mar- 
pessa,  was  a  mountain  in  the  is- 
land of  Pares,  containing  the 
quarries  whence  the  famous  Pa- 
rian marble  was  obtained.  Com- 
pare note  on  i.  593. 

475  Percussus.  "Struck  to 
the  heart.*'  A  mucli  better  read- 
ing than  concussus,  "shocked." 
He  would  have  been  *'  shocked" 
at  her  death,  had  he  now  learned 
it  for  the  first  time.  As  the  case 
stood,  however,  he  was  deeply 
wounded  in  feeling  at  her  hard  lot. 

479  Tydeus.  The  father  of 
Diomede,  and  who,  along  with 
Parthenopseus  and  Adrastus^  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the 
"  l^ven  against  Thebes.*' 


481  Ad  superos,  "Among 
those  in  the  world  above  ;"  t. «., 
among  the  living.  Ad  for 
apud. 

Belloque  caduci.  ^^And  who 
had  fallen  in  war.**  Cadttci  is 
equivalent  here  to  the  Greek 
irtcrovTcs,  a  usage  which  Virgil 
appears  to  have  first  introduced, 
and  which  many  subsequent 
writers  adopted. 

484  Tres  Antenoridas.  ^^The 
three  sons  of  Antenor."  These 
were  Polybus,  Agenor,  and  Aca- 
mas  {Horn.  II.  xi.  59). 

Cereri  sacrum,  *'  Consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Ceres;**  i. e., 
priest  of  Ceres. 

485  Etiam,  "  Yet."  Equi- 
valent here  to  etiamnum, 

487  Usque  morari,  "To  de- 
tain him  a  long  time.**  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Servius :  ^*  Us- 
que. (Uuf  et  est  adverbium,** 
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Ut  videre  yinim^  fdlgentiaque  anna  per  umbras,  400 

Ingenti  trepidare  metu :  pars  yertere  terga, 
Ceu  quondam  petiere  rates:  pars  toUere  vocem 
Exiguam;  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes. 

Atque  hie  Priamiden,  laniatum  corpore  toto, 
Deiphobum  yidit,  lacerum  crudeliter  ora,  495 

Ora,  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora  raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares. 
Yix  adeo  agnoyit  payitantem,  et  dira  tegentem 
Supplicia ;  et  notis  compellat  yocibus  ultro : 

Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri,  500 
Quis  tam  crudeles  optayit  sumere  poenas  ? 
Cui  tantum  de  te  licuit  ?     Mihi  fama  suprema 
Nocte  tulit  fessum  yasta  te  cs&de  Pelasgum 
Procubuisse  super  confuses  strdgis  aceryum. 
Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhceteo  in  litore  inanem  505 

Constitui,  et  magna  Manes  ter  yoce  yocayi. 
Nomen  et  anna  locum  seryant.     Te,  amice,  nequiyi 


493  Inceptus  clamor,  &c  In 
the  world  of  shadows  all  is  unreal. 
The  very  cry,  which  the  shades 
here  attempt  to  utter,  dies  away, 
as  something  unreal,  on  their  very 
lips. 

494  Virgirs  representation  of 
the  mangl^  phantom  of  Deipho- 
bus  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  who  taught  that 
the  dead  retain  the  same  marks 
and  blemishes  on  their  persons 
which  they  had  while  aliye. 

496  The  repetition  of  ora  in 
this  passage  heightens  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  by  the 
narrative. 

497  Truncas  inhonesto  vulnere, 
*^  Maimed  by  a  shocking  wound  ;'* 
t.  «.,  the  nose  was  cut  off,  and  the 
wound  shockingly  disfigured  the 
visage  of  the  sufferer.  Compare 
the  version  of  Voss :   '*  JJnd  die 

J\r/iue  von  sehandenderWunde  yet^ 


498  Tegentem,  A  very  graphic 
term  here.  He  holds  up  b^ore 
his  face  the  stumps  from  which 
the  hands  had  been  lopped  away, 
and  endeavours  to  hide  with  these 
the  wounds  inflicted  'on  his  vis- 
age. 

500  Armipotens,  Deiphobus 
was  one  of  the  most  vaUant  of 
the  Trojans  after  Hector. 

501  Optavit,  <'  Has  felt  in- 
clined.'* More  literally,  *'hu 
chosen.*' 

502  Cfui  iantum  de  te  RotdL 
^'Unto  whom  has  so  much  power 
over  thee  been  allowed  ?"  Moie 
literally,  ''Unto  whom  has  so 
much  been  allowed  oonceming 
thee?" 

505  Rhosteoin  Uiore.  CoDBiilt 
note  on  iii.  108. 

506  Ter  voce  vooam.  Consult 
note  on  iii  68. 

&01  Nomen  ei  arma  locum  mt- 
wmJU     ^^'Vssf  TiSSSA   v^^  %Bas& 
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Conspicere,  et  patria  decedens  ponere  terra 
Ad  quae  Priamides:  Nihil  O  tibi,  amice!  relictum. 
Omnia  Deiphobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  uinbris. 
Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  Lacasnas 
His  mersere  malis :  ilia  base  monumenta  reliquit. 
Namque,  ut  supremam  falsa  inter  gaudia  noctem* 
£gerimus,  nosti ;  et  nimiuni  meminisse  necesse  est. 
Quum  fatalis  equus  saltu  super  ardua  venit    . 
Pergama,  et  armatum  peditem  gravis  attulit  alro: 
Ilia,  chorum  simulans,  euautes  orgia  circum 
Ducebat  Phrygias;  flammam  media  ipsa  tenebat 
Ingentem,  et  summa  Danaos  ex  arce  vocabat. 


510 


515 


preserve  (for  thee)  the  spot ;"  ue,, 
tb^  name  engraven  on  the  tomb, 
and  thy  arms  fixed  up  thereon, 
ever  recall  thee  to  remembrance. 
Te,  "Thy  remains  them- 
selves.** Equivalent  to  tuum  cor- 
pus, JEneas  could  not  find  the 
dead  body  of  Dei'phobus,  in  order 
to  give  it  proper  interment.  The 
cenotaph,  however,  sufficed  to  e:^- 
empt  the  soul  of  the  Trojan  war- 
rior from  the  penance  of  wan- 
dering a  hundred  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  Styx. 

510  Funeris  is  here  equivalent 
to  cadaveris.  Compare  ix.  491 : 
*^  Qua  nunc  funus  lacerum  tellus 
habet?'* 

61 1  LaccnuB.  "  Of  the  Spar- 
tan woman  ;**  t. «.,  Helen.  Dei- 
phobus  had  married  Helen  after 
the  death  of  Paris.  According  to 
some  authorities,  he  received  her 
from  Priam  as  the  prize  of  valour 
{Lycophr.  168,  seqq. — Schol,  ad 
ILxxiv,  251). 

b}2  HcBc  monumenta.  '^These 
memorials  of  herself  ;**  t.  e.,  these 
ghastly  wounds,  received  by  me 
through  her  peHidy. 

.613  Ut  supremam,  &c.     Com- 
pare  iu  26,  248,  segg. 


b\b  Saltu  venit,  ''Came  with 
a  bound."  Poetic  exaggeration. 
The  horse  came  over  the  ruu- 
parts,  so  far  as  they  were  levelled 
to  admit  it  into  the  city.  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Heyne : 
**  SupergreMus  eat,  parte  murorum 
dejecta,** 

516  Gravis,  "  Pregnant  (with 
death).**  Equivalent  to  gravi* 
du8,  or  foetus, 

517  ilia,  chorum  simulans,  &c. 
"  She,  feignmg  a  (sacred)  dance,** 
&c.  By  chorum  is  here  meant  a 
dance  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Euantes  orgia.  Equivalent  to 
euando  orgia  celebr antes;  i,  e., 
"  celebrating  the  orgies  with  wild 
gesticulations  and  cries.**  The 
term  euuns,  of  which  we  have 
here  the  nominative  plural,  is  the 
present  participle  of  the  deponent 
euari,  answering  to  the  Greek 
etd^f  tj/.  The  root  of  both  verbs 
is  (va,  a  ciy  of  the  Bacchantes,  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  ejacula- 
tion fia, 

518  Flammam  media  ipsa,  Slq, 
Helen,  while  leading  around  pre« 
tended  orgies  m  Wi^rax  qI  Yk^js.- 
chuB,  made  toic\i  «i^i\»^  \x^  ^"^ 
Greeks  from  iiiQ  c\\sA«\  qITt^^. 
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Turn  me,  confectum  cans,  somnoque  grayatum,  520 

Infelix  habuit  thalamus,  pressitque  jacentem 

Dulcis  et  alta  quies,  placidseque  similiima  morti. 

Egregia  interea  conjux  arma  omnia  tectis 

Amoyet,  et  fidum  capiti  subduxerat  ensem; 

Intra  tecta  yocat  Menelaum,  et  limina  pandit:  525 

Scilicet  id  magnum  sperans  fore  munus  amanti, 

£t  famam  exstingui  yeterum  sic  posse  malorum. 

Quid  moror?  irrumpunt  thalamo;  comes  additur  una 

Hortator  scelerum,  iBolides.     Di,  talia  Qxaiis 

Instaurate,  pio  si  poenas  ore  reposco.  530 

Sed  te  qui  yiyum  casus,  age,  fare  yicissim, 

Attulerint.     Pelagine  yenis  erroribus  actus, 

An  monitu  diyum  ?  an  quae  te  fortima  fatigat, 

Ut  tristes  sine  sole  domos,  loca  turbida,  adires? 

Hac  yice  sermonum  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis  535. 


520  Confectum  curis.  The 
tenn  curis  here  refers  to  the 
events  and  movements  of  the  day 
which  had  just  drawn  to  a  close, 
when  the  Trojans  were  not  as  yet 
fiiliy  certain  whether  their  foes 
had  finally  departed,  and  which 
day,  therefore,  De'iphohus  had 
spent  amid  anxious  cares  and 
customary  employments  of  war- 
fare. 

623  Egregia  eonjuM*  "My 
incomparable  spouse/*  Said, 
ironically,  of  Helen. 

624  Amovet,  We  have  adopt- 
ed this  with  Wagner,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  best  ma- 
nuscripts, instead  of  the  common 
reading  emoveL 

^  Etfidwn  capiti,  &c.  The  an- 
cient warriors  were  wont  to  lie 
with  their  swords  under  their  pil- 
lows when  they  retired  to  rest. 

626  AmanH,    Said,  ironically, 
of  Menelans,  her  fir^  husband, 
and  eontainmg  a  sneer  atbothluB 
expenae  and  Selen*^ 


629  JEolides.  ''The  grandson 
of  .^lolus.*'  Alluding,  sarcasti- 
cally, to  Ulysses,  who  was  said  to 
have  been,  not  the  son  of  Laertes,' 
but  of  Sisyphus,  the  famous  rob- 
ber, the  son  of  JSolus. 

630  Instaurate.  ''  Repay.*' 
Equivalent  to  rependUe,  or  retfi' 
buite, 

633  An  qua  te  fortuna  faH' 
gat$  ''  Or  what  (other)  fortune 
harasses  thee  ?**  Wagner  re- 
gards this  as  a  double  -interroga- 
tion moulded  into  one :  thus,  **an 
alia  te  fatigat  fortuna?  et  qua  est 
eaV^  We  have  adopted  the 
idea. 

636  The  expression  hoc  wee 
sermonum  is  compared  by  one  of 
the  comm^itators  with  w  Ho- 
meric vSii  yxv  &s  tnietro'iv  dfui' 
fi6fi€Ba'  Heyne  makes  a  gretti 
difficulty  with  this  passage  as  re- 
gards the  time  that  .^neas  ttpeaii 
.  in  the  world  below.  Aooonliiiff 
\  to\i\m)  iSbft  ^gna&SDAJdsnl  view  m 
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nedium  aBtherio  cursu  trajecerat  axem; 

-s  omne  datum  traherent  per  talia  tempus; 

Dmes  admonuit,  breviterque  a£&ta  Sibylla  est : 

nit,  iEnea;  nos  flendo  ducimus  boras. 

3CUS  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas:  540 

;ra,  qusB  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 

ter  Elysium  nobis:  at  lasya  malorum 

:et  pcBnas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit 

lobus  contra:  Ne  saBvi,  ma^a  sacerdos; 

dam,  explebo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris.         545 


bould  have  remained  there 
r  during  the  interval  be- 
early  dawn  (the  time  when 
cended)  and  the  rising  of 
n.     This  period,  however, 
short  to  contain  the  whole 
of  the  present  book.     The 
xplanation  is  that  given  by 
and  in  which  Wagner  coin- 
According  to  this  writer, 
s,  as  before  stated,  descends 
with  the   Sibyl    at    early 
(line  255),  and  remains  in 
wer  regions  one  entire  day. 
rst  half  of  this  day  is  taken 
th  what  occurs  until  the  in- 
w  with  Deiphobus.     While 
A  is  conversing   with    the 
Aurora  has  reached  the 
eavens,  tliat  is,  one  half  of**, 
ky  has  been  consumed  (for 
-a  travels    over    the    same 
with  the  sun,  and  merely 
les  that  luminary),  and  the 
now  warns  uEneas  that  the 
8  declining,    or,    in  other 
,  that  night  is  rushing  on, 
iiat  he  must  hasten,  there- 
to accomplish  what  remains 
done,  since  he  would  have 
urn  to  the  upper  world  at 
10  mortal  being  allowed  to 
more  than  one  day  in  Plu- 
•ealms.     ilSneas  thereupon 
JK&  on  bia  destined  journey, 


and  emerges  from  the  world  be- 
low at  nightfall.  (  Voss,  Myihohg* 
Br.  voL  ii.  p.  90,  aeqq.) 

541  Ditis  magni  momia,  ^^The 
palace-walls  of  mighty  Pluto.*' 
Compare  line  630,  aeqq, 

542  Malorum  exercet  pcentu, 
&c.  "Carries  on  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  and  leads  to 
impious  Tartarus."  More  lite- 
rally, "  sends  (them)."  Heyne 
finds  a  difficulty  here,  and  con- 
tends that  we  cannot  correctly 
join  via  exercet  pcenas  et  mittit  ad 
Tartara.  Wagner  however  re- 
marks, that  this  is  merely  an  in- 
stance, of  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  where  two  pro- 
positions connected  by  a  copula 
are  blended  into  one.  Thus,  the 
left  path,  bp  sending  the  wicked  to 
Tartarus,  carries  on  their  punish- 
ments; ue.y  the  left  path  con- 
ducts to  Tartarus,  where-  the 
wicked  are  punished. 

545  Explebo  numerum,  '^I 
will  complete  the  number  (of  the 
departed),"  i.  e,,  I  will  go  back 
again  unto  the  shades  whom  I 
have  just  left,  and  will  complete 
their  number,  which  was  lessened 
by  my  departure*  from  among 
them  in  ordei  \a  oKvcomssA  nn:^ 
.£nea&. 
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I,  decus,  i,  nostrum;  melioribus  utere  fatis. 
Tantum  effatus,  et  in  rerbo  vestigia  torsit. 

Respicit  .£neas  subito,  et  sub  rupe  sinistra 
MoBnia  lata  yidet,  triplici  circumdata  muro: 
Quae  rapidus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis  550 

Tartareus  Phlegethon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa. 
Porta  adrersa,  ingens,  solid oque  adamante  columnte; 
Vis  ut  nulla  yirum,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
Coelicolse  raleant.     Stat  ferrea  turns  ad  auras; 
Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta,  555 

Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saera  sonare 
Verbera;  turn  stridor  ferri,  tractaeque  catenas. 
Constitit  ^neas,  strepitumque  exterritus  hansit. 
Qua?  scelerum  fades?     0  yirgol  effare;  quibusye        560 
Urguentur  pcenis?  quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras? 

Tum  yates  sic  orsa  loqui:  Dux  inclyte  Teucriim, 
Nulli  fas  casto  sceleratum  insistere  limen; 


550  Flammis  ambit  torrentibus, 
"  Encircles  with  torrents  of 
flame.**  More  literally,  "tor- 
rent-flames.** Compare  Miltou*s 
"torrent-fire,**  and  Vo88*s  "ATW 
dem  sturM  at^fstrudelnder  Flam- 
www.** 

552  Porta  adversa,  &c.  "The 
portal  fronts  the  view,  vast  of 
size,*'  t.  e.,  fronts  in  the  direction 
hy  which  ^neas  came. 

Solidoque  adamante  columntB, 
"And  its  door-posts  (are)  of  solid 
adamant.**  By  "adamant**  is 
here  meant,  in  poetic  parlance, 
the  hardest  kind  of  iron.  (Con- 
sult Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy^ 
p.  143.)  Compare  the  Homeric 
description  of  the  entrance  to  | 
Tartarus:  tvBa  a-iBr^uu  re 
nvXai,  icai  x^^^os  ovd6s' 

654  Stat  ferrea    iurris,    &c 
''(There)  stands  an  iron  tower 


course,  is  mere  poetic  embdlish- 
ment,  borrowed  from  the  upper 
world. 

555  Palld  succinota  eruentd. 
"With  her  bloodstained  robe 
tucked  up  around  her.**  More 
literally,  "  tucked  up  with  blood- 
stained robe.*'  Swxinotus  pro- 
perly refers  to  a  tucking  or  hold- 
ing up  by  means  of  a  cincture,  or 
by  a  gathering  of  the  robe  around 
the  waist.  This  tucking  up  was 
always  required  when  persons 
were  about  entering  on  any  ac- 
tive employment.  In  the  present 
instance,  Tisiphone  is  all  prepared 
for  action. 

556  Vestibulum.  "The  en- 
trance.** Equivalent  here  merely 
to  aditum, 

657  nine,  "  From  this  quar- 
ter." Referring  to  the  whde 
prison-house  (mmma)  generally. 

^^Soekrvtttm.  Contaminated 


(uatDg)  to  the  air;"  i. «.,  rearmg  \  _^  Soefcrwiww.  Contaminated 
iif  iiead   on  high.     -4w«»,  otl""^  «™»>  ^w«»^  ^^  ^««^m* 
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Sed  me  quum  lucis  Hecate  praefecit  Ayernis, 

Ipsa  deiim  poenas  docuit,  perque  omnia  duxit.  565 

Gnosius  hsec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 

Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri, 

Quse  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laetatu^  iiiani, 

Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacnla  mortem. 

Continuo  sonies  ultrix  accincta  flagello  570 

Tisiphone  quatit  insultans,  torrosque  sinistra 


within,   and   therefore  linfit  for 
the  pure  in  heart  to  tread. 

664  Lticis  Avemis,  The  Sibyl, 
as  priestess  of  Hecate,  presided 
over  the  Averaian  groves. 

666  Deum  pcenat.  "  The  pu- 
nishments iuflict«d  by  the  gods 
(on  the  wicked)." 

667  Castigatque  auditque  dolos. 
''And  punishes,    and    (for  that 
purpose)  hears  the  story  of  their 
crimes."     We  have  here  a  con- 
struction precisely  similar  to  that 
in  ii.  361 :  ^^Moriamur  et  in  me- 
dia    arma    ruamus.''*      In    both 
these  cases  grammarians  talk  of  a 
varrfpov  Trporcpov,  out  in  neither 
is  so  clumsy  an  expedient  at  all 
necessary.      In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  verb  castigat  comes 
first,  because  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  to  be  particularly  called 
to  the  subject  of  punishment,  and 
tlien  the  character  of  that  punish- 
ment is  dwelt  upon.     It  is  not  of 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  na- 
ture, but  uiflicted  after  a  careful 
examination  of  each   case,   and 
after  a  full  revealing  of  all,  even 
the  most  secret,  deeds  that  may 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  up- 
per world.     Hence  the  passage, 
when  paraphrased,  will  stand  as 
follows :  ^'  Khadamanthus  inflicts 
punisiiment  on   the  guilty;    ay, 
and  before  inflicting,  gives  a  pa- 
tient  healing  to  their  case^  and 


compels  each  one  to  make  a  fiiU 
disclosure  of  all  his  ofibnces.  How 
dreadful,  then,  and  yet  how  just 
must  that  punishment  be!" 

Dohs,    Equivalent  here  to  m- 
nuna  per  dolum  commissa. 

668   Q^m  quis  apud  superos^ 
&c.     ''What  offences  committed 
in  the  world  above,  and  d^nand- 
ing  expiation,  any  one,  exulting 
in  their  unavailing  concealment 
from  man,  has  delayed  (atoning 
for)    even  to  the  late  hour  of 
death;"  t.  e.,  has  put  off  atoning 
for  until  death  has  closed  the 
scene.     The   individual    during 
life  neither  confesses,  nor  is  ac- 
cused, and  therefore  escapes  pu- 
nishment  in   the   world  above. 
But  this  concealment  avails  him 
nothing  in  the  world  below,  where 
all  crimes  stand  fully  revealed. 
Piacula  is  here  equivalent  to  eri' 
mina  expianda. 

Furto.  All  secret  acts  of  vice 
or  deception  go  under  the  name 
of  furtutn. 

670  Sontes  qtuUit  insultans. 
"With  insulting  air  makes  the 
guilty  quake  beneath  its  blows." 
Compare  the  remark  of  La  Cerda 
on  liie  nature  of  this  punish- 
ment: "Omntff  verberatio  fiebat 
aut  Juste,  aut  virgis,  out  JlageOo. 
Extrema  hoc  hirpissima,  inhones^ 
iissima^  crudeliUtima  oo  igit«tot«a 
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Intentans  angues,  Yocat  agmina  saeya  sororum.     . 

Turn  demum,  horrisono  stridentes  cardine,  sacrse 

Panduntur  port®.     Cemis,  custodia  qualis 

Vestibulo  sedeat  ?  fades  quae  limina  servet?  575 

Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus,  Hydra 

Sseyior  intus  habet  sedem:  turn  Tartarus  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  prsBceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 

Quantus  ad  sstherium  coeli  suspectus  Oljmpuui. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Terrse,  Titania  pubes,  580 

Fulmine  dejecti,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo. 


572  Agmina  sava  sororum. 
Tliis  is  commonly  supposed  to 
apply  merely  to  two  furies,  name- 
ly, Allecto  and  Megsera,  the  or- 
dinary number  of  the  furies  being 
only  three.  The  poet,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  had  troops 
of  these  avenging  deities  in  view. 

573  Horrisono  stridentes  ear- 
dine,  &&  ^'Grating  on  the  hor- 
ror-sounding hinge,  the  accursed 
portals  are  laid  open  to  the  view.** 
Compare  Milton*s  well-known 
description:  ''the  infernal  doors, 
...  on  their  hinges  grate  harsh 
thunder.**  Conunentators  gene- 
rally suppose  that  the  words  Turn 
demum  horrisono,  &c.,  are  ut- 
tered by  the  poet  himself.  In 
this,  however,  they  are  wrong, 
and  the  words  in  question  must 
be  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Sibyl  in  continuation  of  her  narra- 
tive. Tisiphone  guards  the  en- 
trance to  Tartarus.  The  guilty 
pass  from  Rhadamanthus  into 
her  hands,  and  she  drives  them 
before  her  with  her  lash  unto 
the  very  gates  of  Tartarus,  or 
the  place  of  punishment.  Here 
she  cails  upon  her  sisters,  and,  at 
tlie  M,  uie  fearful  portals  ^are 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  con- 
demned. This  is  all,  as  Sym- 
mojis  reparks,  in   the   natural 


course  of  the  narrative :  inmie- 
diately  follows,  Cepiis,  custodia 
qualiSy  &c.  The  Sibyl  directs 
the  attention  of  JEneaa  to  the 
guard  without  the  gate,  and  then 
proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  more 
terrible  monsters  witMn. 

674  Custodia  qualis.  ''What 
kind  of  sentinel.**  .Referring  to 
Tisiphone.  When  feminines  are 
formed  of  nouns  terminating  in 
OS  and  es,  they  assume  another 
form ;  as,  custos,  custodia  ;  neposy 
neptis ;  hospes,  hospita. 

677  Savior.  "  More  cruel  (than 
any  fury) :  **  scBvior  is  commonly 
rendered,  "fiercer  (than  that  of 
Lema),**  but  this  allusion  to  the 
Lernsean  monster  is  too  abrupt, 
and  not  at  all  warranted  by  me 
connexion  of  ideas  in  the  text 

580  Titania  pubes,  "The 
Titan  brood.**  The  Titans  were 
the  giant  offspring  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  and  warred  against  the 
gods.  They  must  not  be  con- 
founded, however,  ^th  the  giants, 
the  later  ofifopring  of  Earth,  who 
are  mentioned  immediately  after- 
ward. 

681  Fundo  volvuntur  in  imo. 
"Are  rolled  in  the  lowest  bfot- 
tom  ;**  i.  e.,  roll  in  agqnj  in  the 
lowest  abyss  of  HelL 
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Hie  et  Aloi'das  geminos,  imniania,  yidi, 

Corpora :  qui  manibus  magnum  rescindere  coelum 

Aggressi,  superisque  Jovem  detrudere  regnis. 

Vidi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  poenas,  585 

Dum  flammas  Jovis,  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 

Quatuor  hie  invectus  equis,  et  lampada  quassans, 

Per  Graiiim  populos,  mediaeque  per  Elidis  urbem, 

Ibat  ovans,  divumque  sibi  poscebat  honorem: 

Deraens!  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen  590 

JEre  et  cornipedura  pulsu  simularat  equorum. 

At  pater  omnipotens  densa  inter  nubila  telum 

Contorsit;  non  ille  faces,  nee  fumea  tsedis 

Lumina;  praecipitemque  imraani  turbine  adegit. 

Nee  non  et  Tityon,  Terras  omniparentis  alumnum,        595 

Cemere  erat;  per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 

582  Aldidas  geminos,      '^The  Tityos  is  called  yaii/f  ipiKvbeos 

twin  sons  of  Aloeus/*     Alluding  vioi/,  the  term  alumnum  in  the 

to  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  text  becomes  equivalent  merely 

683  Rescindere.      "To  break  to ^/mm,  or  "son."   Virgil,  how- 

into  and  tear  down  the  mighty  ever,  seems  rather  to  have  had 

heavens."     Observe  the  double  in  view  the  later  account,  which 

idea  involved  in  rescindere,  and  made  Tityos  the  son  of  Jupiter 

compare  the  remark  of  Hejue  and  Elara.      According  to  this 

(cul  Georg.  i.  280):  ^'Est  atUem  version   of  the  legend,  Jupiter, 

rescindere   pro  exscindere,  cum  fearing  the  anger  of  Juno,  con- 

notione  perrumpendi,  uti  si  vol-  cealed  Elara  beneath  the  earth, 

lum,  porta,  rescindi  dicitur.^*  where  she  gave  birth  to  Tityos, 

685    Crudeles  carries  with  it  who  is  hence  called  Earth's  fos- 

here  the  idea  of  severity  merely,  ter-child.      {Apollod.  i.  4,  I. — 

not  of  injustice.  Apoll,  Rhod.  i.  761.) 

588  Mediaque  per  Elidis  ur-  595  Cemere  erat.  Literally,  "it 

bem.    "And  tlirough  (his)  capital  ^aa  to  see;"  t.  e.,  it  was  permitted 

m  the  very  heart  of  Elis."     The  one  to  see.     Compare  the  Greek 

capital  city  here  alluded  to  was    * -.«  «r  ^»^.^«t»n  ^w  hi  Ifi^lv 
t,  \        .    '^i.      J  J   1      ^1.  •  form  of  expression,  ^v  oe  loctv. 

Salmonia,  founded  by  this  mo-         „      .  .  .0         t^: 

narch,  and  situate  on  tlie  River    ,  f^%^*^  ^«»  ^^^''\   ^J^] 
Alpheus.     According  to  Apollo-    tated  from  Homer  (Orf.xi.  576): 

dorus  (i.  9,  7),  it  was  destroyed  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^   «ft^o  mXedpa. 

by  lightning.     Some  commenta-  Jugera.     The  term  jugervm^ 

tirs  think  that  the  city  of  Elis  is  though     for   convenience'    sake 

meant,  but  this  place  was  founded  commonly  translated  "  acre,     is 

at  a  later  period.  in  reality  the  appellation  of  a 

595  Alumnum.     If  we  follow  measure,  240  feet  in  length,  and 

the  Homeric    account,  whereui  120  in  breadth,  and  contauung 
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Porrigitur,  rostroque  immanis  yultur  ooanco 

Immortale  jecur  tondens,  foecundaque  poenis 

Viscera,  rimaturque  epulis,  habitatque  sub  alto 

Pectore;  nee  fibris  requies  datur  ulla  renatis.  600 

Quid  memorem  Lapithas,  Ixiona,  Pirithoumque  ? — 

Quos  super  atra  silex  jam  jam  lapsura,  cadentique 

Imminet  assimilis:  lucent  genialibus  altis 

Aurea  fulcra  toris,  epulssque  ante  ora  paratas 

Regifico  luxu;  Furiarum  maxima  juxta,  605 


28,800  square  feet.  It  was  the 
common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans. 

598  Jeour,  The  offence  of 
Tityos  was  incontmence :  the 
liver,  therefore,  as  the  seat  of 
desire,  becomes  also  the  principal 
seat  of  punishment 

600  Fibrit,  CSompare  the  re- 
mark of  Servius:  "Fibra  sunt 
eminerUuB  Jeooris.** 

601  Qtiid  memorem  LapUhas, 
&C.       "Why  need    I    mention 
Ixion  and  Pirithous,  the  Lapi- 
thee  ?  (why)  those  over  whom  the 
dark  flinty  rock  just  about  to  fall, 
and  very  like  to  one  actually  fall- 
ing, hangs  threatening  ?'*    Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  about 
this  passage,  several  commenta- 
tors supposing  that  the  line  quos 
Sftper,  &c.  refers  back  to  Ixion 
and  Pirithous.     This,   however, 
is  both  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ordinary    mythology    respecting 
these  two  personages,  an4f  be- 
sides, clashes,  as  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned,  with  line  616:  "ra- 
dutque  rotarum  dutrioH  pendent.** 
We  have,  therefore,  considered 
gu9S  euper,  &e.,  as  containing  an 
alliision  to  Tantalus,  and  other 
offenders  like  unto  him,  who  are 
all  ttinilarly  punished.    We  have 
iJflO  placed  a  dash  after  Ptn- 

f'^Mmj/tt^  wbieh  saves  the  trou-  . 
th  of  anjr  lengthened    ellipusl 


I  before  quos  super,  and  yet  serves 
to  keep  up  the  connexion  with 
quid  memorem,  ^ 

603    Lucent   genialibus    altis, 
&c.     We  have  here  another  fea- 
ture in  the  punishment  of  Tan- 
talus and  those  who  resemble  him. 
The  expression  genialis  torus  is 
elsewhere  applied  to  the  nuptial 
bed ;  here,  however,  it  denotes  the 
banqueting  couch.    Both  the  bed- 
steads and  festal  couches  of  the 
Romans  were  high,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  always  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  table.     These 
high  beds  and  couches  were  en- 
tered by  means  of  steps  placed 
beside  them.     The  body  of  the 
bedstead  or  couch  was  sometimes 
made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of 
costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory.    The 
fe«t  (fulcra)  were  frequently  of 
silver  or  gold. 

605  Furiarum  meucima,  Ac 
''Near  (them)  reclines  the  eldest 
of  the  Furies.*'  Accubat  is  here 
used  in  accordance  with  the  Ro« 
man  custom  oi  reclining  at  meals. 
Our  corresponding  expxessiim 
would  be  "sits," 

Maxima,  Supply  natu.  Com- 
pare Euripides,  Iph,  in  T,  963 : 
1^.p€<r€€^p*  ijntp  ^v  'Epiyva>v; 
and  Statins  (TkOt,  vil  477): 
^*  Eiumewdum  aniiiqmssma,'''*  An 
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Accubat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mensas, 

Exsurgitque  facem  attoUens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

Hie,  quibu8  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Pnlsatusye  parens,  et  fraus  innexa  clienti; 

Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis,  610 

Nee  partem  posuere  suis;  qusB  maxima  turba  est: 

Quique  ob  adulterium  csBsi ;  quique  arma  secuti 

Impia,  nee  veriti  dominonim  fallere  dextras, 

Inclusi  poenam  exspeetant.     Ne  quaere  doceri, 

Quam  poenam;  aut  quae  forma  riros,  fortunare  merslt.  615 

Saxum  ingens  Yolyunt  alii,  radiisre  rotarum 

Distrieti  pendent;  sedet,  setemumque  sedebit, 


one  in  the  text  has  been  employed 
by  the  Harpy  Celseno  in  speak- 
ing  of  herself  (iii.  252).  Some 
commentators  refer  the  whole 
passage  from  Lucent  geniaiibtu 
altis  down  to  irUonat  ore,  to  the 
punishment  of  the  voluptuous 
generally,  and  make  it  distinct 
from  that  of  Tantalus.  The  view 
which  we  have  taken,  however, 
seems  preferable. 

609  Inneaa.  ^'Devised  and 
practised. "  The  relation  between 
patron  and  client  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  very  intimate  one, 
and  held  in  respect  next  to  that 
between  guardian  and  ward.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  if  a  patron  defrauded  his 
client  he  was  to  be  held  accursed: 
^^Patronus  si  clienti  fravdem  fax- 
ity  sacer  eato.^"* 

612  Quique  arma  secuH  impia, 
&.C.  "And  they  who  have  en- 
gaged in  unhallowed  conflicts,  nor 
dreaded  to  violate  the  faith  which 
they  had  plighted  to  thetr  mas- 
ters." Most  commentators  refer 
this  to  contests  against  one*s  na- 
tive land,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
civil  wars.  Such,  however,  can- 
not by  any  means  be  the  idea  in- 
tmded  to  be  conveyed.     If  tbia 


were  VirgiPs  meaning,  he  would 
be  indirectly  censuring  Augustus 
himself.  It  is  better  to  refer  ths 
passage,  with  Wagner,  to  a  ser- 
vile war,  where  slaves  are  in  open 
insurrection  against  their  mas- 
ters. 

615  Fortuna.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  idea  of  destiny, 
so  firmly  believed  in  by  many  pf 
the  nations  of  antiquity. 

616  Saxum  ingens  vi^vuni  alw. 
This  was  properly  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphus;  but  others  equally 
guilty  are  here  made  to  share  it 
along  with  him.     Compare  602. 

617  Distrieti  not  only  implies 
here  that  they  are  "  fast  bound,*' 
but  also  that  their  limbs  are 
stretched  out  on  the  wheel.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  much  superior  read- 
ing to  destrietiy  as  given  by  some 
manuscripts.  The  punishment 
alluded  to  in  the  text  was  pro- 
perly that  of  Ixion,  but  it  was 
inflicted,  according  to  the  poet, 
on  others,  also,  equally  guilty. 
Compare  602. 

I^iety     iBtemumque     sedeHt. 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  were  pla- 
ced by  Pluto  u\)Qn.  ul  «daVas&k^ 
roc\L  «.\.  t>afc  ^\fc  <5Jl\s»  ^iw^ 


\ 
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Infelix  Theseus;  Phlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes 

Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  yoce  per  umbras: 

^Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos."         620 

Yendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  po ten  tern 

Imposuit;  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixit. 

Hie  thalamum  inrasit  nat«,  yetitosque  hjrmenaeos. 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  potiti. 

Non,  mihi  si  linguffi  centum  sint,  oraque  centum,         625 

Ferrea  rox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 

Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina,  possim. 

HdBc  ubi  dicta  dedit  Fhoebi  longsBYa  sacerdos : 
Sed  jam  age,  carpe  yiam,  et  susceptum  perfice  munus; 
Acceleremus,  ait :  Cyclopum  educta  caminis  630 

Moenia  conspicio,  atque  adverse  fomice  portas, 


to  move.   Theseus,  however,  was 
at  last  released  hy  Hercules. 

620  Moniii.  "Warned  (hy 
my  fate).'* 

621  Dominumque  potentem  im- 
potuit.  "And  imposed  upon  it  a 
powerful  master,"  t.  e.y  the  yoke 
of  a  tyrant.  The  term  dominus 
had  an  odious  sound  to  Roman 
ears,  from  its  being  commonly 
employed  to  designate  a  master 
or  proprietor  of  .slaves.  Hence 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  always 
refused  assuming  it :'  "Domtm 
appellatumem,  ut  makdictum  et 
^pprobriwny  semper  exhorrmt,*^ 
{Suetm,  VU,  Aug.  53.) 

622  Fijeit  leges  pretioj  &c 
^'Made  and  unmade  laws  for  a 
(stipulated)  price;"  t.  e,,  for  a 
bribe.  Literally, "  fixed  up  and 
unfixed  laws."  We  have  here 
an  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom 
of  fixing  up  the  laws,  engraved 
on  tables  of  brass,  in  public  pla- 
ces, more  especially  in  temples, 
in  order  that  aU  might  read  and 
:beoome  acquainted  with  them; 
and  of  unfixing  or  taking  them 
down  when  abrogated.    Compare 


Servius :  "  Fixit  autem  ideo, 
quia  inoiscB  in  (Breis  tabulis  affir- 
gebantuT  parietibus."  Wagner 
places  a  semicolon  after  imposuit 
and  rejiant,  so  as  to  refer  to  two 
different  instances  of  criminality, 
in  different  individuals;  and  some 
commentators  imagine  that  Virgil 
has  Curio  and  Marc  Antony  in 
view.  Others,  who  retain  the 
ordinary  punctuation,  a  comma, 
make  the  passage  refer  to  Marc 
Antony  alone.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  allu- 
sion is  merely  a  general  one. 

630  Cyclopum  educta  caminis^ 
&c.  "  I  plainly  see  the  walls 
constructed  in  the  forges  of  the 
Cyclopes,"  i.  e,,  the  brazen  walls 
of  Pluto's  palace.  Literally, 
"drawn  forth  from  the  furnaces 
of  the  Cyclopes."  The  expres- 
sion Cyclopum  caminis  conveys 
the  icTea  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude. 

631  Atque  adverso  fomice  por- 
tas.  "And  the  portals  with  their 
confronting  arch ;"  «.  e,,  the  arch- 
ed portals  confronting  the  view. 
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HflBC  ubi  nos  prsecepta  jabent  deponere  dona. 
Dixerat;  et,  pariter  gressi  per  opaca  viarum, 
Corripiunt  spatium  medium,  foribusqiie  propinquant. 
Occupat  iEneas  aditum,  corpusque  recenti 
Spargit  aqua,  ramumque  adverse  in  limine  figit. 

His  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  divae, 
Devenere  locos  laetos,  et  amoena  Yireta 
Fortunatorum  nemonim,  sedesque  beatas. 
Largior  bic  campos  aether  et  lumine  yestit 
Parpureo;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera,  n6runt. 
Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaestris; 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  luctantur  arena: 
Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 


635 


640 


632 


»» 


HcBC  dona.  "  This  offer- 
ing." Referring  to  the  golden 
branch.  More  freely,  keeping  in 
view,  at  the  same  time,  the  pecu- 
liar force  of  the  plural,  ''this 
precious  offering." 

^3  Opaca  viarum,  A  Grse- 
cism  for  opacas  vias. 

&^  Recenti  spargit  aqtid.  Lus- 
tral  water  was  placed  in  the  en- 
trances of  temples,  in  order  that 
the  devout  might  have  their  per- 
sons sprinkled  with  it  before 
going  in.  In  imitation  of  this 
custom,  the  poet  places  lustral 
water  in  the  entrance  to  Piuto*s 
palace. 

637  Perfecto  munere  diva, 
"  The  offering  to  the  goddess  be- 
ing fully  made;"  i.  e,,  the  golden 
branch,  sacred  to  Proserpina, 
being  placed  in  the  portal  of  the 
palace. 

640  Larffior  hie  campos,  &c. 
'*  A  freer  and  purer  sky  here  decks 
the  fields,  and  clothes  them  with 
resplendent  light."  Compare,  as 
regards  the  force  of  largior,  the 
explanation  of  Heyne :  ''  Largior 
aether,  egregie,  patentior,  Ubertor, 
nullis  nubibus,  nulla  ccUigme  ob' 
ductusJ*^   In  translating  this  pas- 


sage, Heyne  gives  us  our  choice 
of  two  modes  of  construction, 
though  he  himself  prefers  the  lat- 
ter :  namely,  either  Largior  ather 
(est)  hio,  et  vestit  campos  pur- 
pureo  lumine ;  or  else,  JEther  lar- 
gior, et  purpureo  lumine,  hie  vestit 
campos.  We  have,  however, 
adopted  neither  of  these,  but 
have  merely  supplied  vestit  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence,  and  have 
given  the  verb  a  different  mean- 
mg  in  each  clause,  assigning,  at 
the  same  time,  to  et  the  peculiar 
force  to  which  Wagner  alludes  in 
the  following  remark :  "Jiam  vero 
si  res  naturd  sud  non  disjunctas 
inter  se  coptdd  junxeris,  propones 
Ulas  tanquam  diversas,  eoque  ejfi' 
cies,  ut  altera,  non  tam  juncta 
priori,  quam  ahed  sejurusta,  plus 
nandscatur  roboris  et  gravitatis," 
(Qtusst,  Virg.  xxxiv.  2.) 

Lumine  purpureo.  Consult 
note  on  i.  591. 

642  In  gramineis  palastris, 
"In  grassy  palaestras;"  «.  e., 
places  of  exercise. 

644  Pedibus  plaudunt  choreas. 
Equivalent  to  pede  terram  pul- 
sando  choreas  agunt. 
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Nec  non  Threicius  longa  cum  reste  sacerdos  645 

Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  Tocum ; 

Jamque  fidem  digitis,  jam  pectine  pulsat  ebumo. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucri,  pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis, 

Uusque,  Assaracusque,  et  Trojse  Dardanus  auctor.        650 


645  Neo  non  Threicius,  &c. 
"The  holy  bard  of  Thrace,  too, 
m  flowing  vestment,  replies  in 
melodious  numbers  to  the  seven 
varying  tones  of  his  lyre,  and  now 
he  strikes  the  string  with  his  fin- 
gers, now  with  his  ivory  quill ;" 
i.  e.,  accompanies  with  his  voice 
the  tones  of  his  lyre,  playing  on 
the  latter  with  finger  or  with 
ivory  quiU,  according  as  he  wishes 
to  produce  a  graver  or  a  sharper 

>  sound. 

Sacerdos,  This  term  embraces 
the  idea  of  both  priest  and  bard, 
but  more  particularly  the  latter. 
Orpheus  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced certain  mystic  rites  and  reli- 
gious dogmas,  all  of  which  were 
imparted  through  the  medium  of 
verse.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
and  in  this  alone,  was  he  a  priest 
as  well  as  a  bard. 

646  Obloquitur  numeris,  &c. 
We  have  adopted  here  the  expla- 
nation of  Muenscher  {Obs.  in 
Virg,  Mn.  p.  21).  According  to 
this  writer,  the  verb  obloqui  has 
the  same  construction  here  that. 
we  commonly  fiad  in  Latin  com- 
pound  words :  thus,  we  can  either 
say  obducere  rem  ret,  or  obducere 
rem  re ;  and  obstrepit  res  ret,  or 
ebstrepitur  res  re.  Virgirs  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is  simply  this: 
"Per  numeros  (i.  e.,  verba  nume- 
rosa)  obloquitur  chordis  ;*'  or,  in 
other  words,  "Ore  oanit  ad  sep^ 
Mm  ehordarum  sonos.*' 

Sef^emditerminavoown,  More 
JiteriUjr,  ^^  The  seven  distincdona 


\ 


(or  differences)  of  tones."  Th® 
allusion  is  to  l^e  tones  produced 
by  the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre, 
each  different,  of  course,  from  the 
other.  There  appears  to  be  an 
anachronism  in  connecting  the 
name  of  Orpheus  with  the  hepta- 
chord. The  seven-stringed  lyre 
was  introduced  by  Terpander  at 
a  much  later  period  than  that 
commonly  assigned  to  the  bard. 

647  Ftdem,  We  have  adopted 
the  conjectural  emendation  of 
Markland.  The  common  text 
has  eadem.  By  fidem  we  may 
understand  either  the  instrument 
itself  or  each  individual  striug. 
The  latter  appears  preferable. 

648  Genus  antiquum  Teucri, 
The  descendants  of  Teucer,  an 
early  king  in  Troas,  who  reigned 
over  the  Teucrians. 

649  Melioribus  annis,  "In 
better  years;"  u  e.,'m  the  good 
olden  time  when  mankind  were 
more  virtuous  and  therefore 
happier. 

650  Et  Troja  Dardanus  auotor. 
"And  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
the  Trojan  line."  The  expres- 
sion genus  antiquum  Teucri  ap- 
plies, in  strictness,  only  to  Has 
and  Assaracus.  Dardanus  was 
a  stranger-diieftain  who  settled 
in  Troas,  married  the  daughter  o» 
Teucer,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Dardanus  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  Hub  and  Assaracus  were 
the   offspring    of  his  grandson 

T)K». 
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Anna  procul,  currusque  virum  niii-atur  inanes. 

Stant  terra  defixae  hastse,  passim  que  soluti 

Per  campos  pascuutur  equi.     Quae  gratia  currum 

Armorumque  fiiit  vivis,  quae  cura  nitentes 

Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.  655 

Conspicit,  ecce!  alios  dextra  laevaque  per  herbam 

Vescentes,  laetumque  choro  Paeana  canentes, 

Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus;  unde  superne 

Plurimus  Eridani  per  silyam  yolvitur  amnis. 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  yulnera  passi,  660 

Quique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Quique  pii  yates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 

Inrentas  aut  qui  yitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo: 

Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempera  yitta.  665 

Quos  circumfusos  sic  est  affata  Sibylla; 

Musaeum  ante  omnes;  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  exstantem  suspicit  altis : 

Dicite,  felices  animae,  tuque,  optime  yates, 

Quae  regie  Anchisen,  quis  habet  lacus?  illius  ergo        670 

Yenimus,  et  magnos  Erebi  tranayimus  amnes. 

Atque  huic  responsum  paucis  ita  reddidit  heros ; 


651  ProcuL  "From  afar." 
Equivalent  to  statu  procul. 

Chimuqtte  inanes,  "And  the 
shadowy  cars."  In  the  world  of 
the  deaid  all  is  unreal,  even  down 
to  the  arms  and  chariots  of  the 
equally  shadowy  warriors. 

659  Eridani.  Virgil  appears  to 
follow  here  some  old  poetic  le- 
gend, which  made  the  Eridanus 
rise  in  the  lower  world. 

660  Hie  manusy  &c.  Supply 
as  follows:  *^  Hie  (sunt)  manus 
(eorum)  qui  passi  (sunt),'*  &c. 

661  Quique.     Supply  erant, 

662  Pit  vates.  "  Holy  bards;" 
i  e.,  filled  with  the  true  inspira- 
tion of  Bong,  an  d  uttering  strains 
fraught  with  piety  and  genius. 


This  idea  is  expressed  immediate- 
ly after  by  Phcebo  digna  locuii, 
i.  e.y  taught  such  useful  doctrines 
of  religion  and  morality  as  were 
worthy  of  the  god  to  whose  in- 
spiration ihey  laid  claim. 

664  Merendo  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  bene  merendo,  or  prome" 
rendo, 

667  MusiBum  ante  omnes.  Be- 
cause conspicuous  not  only  as  a 
bard,  but  also  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  in  establishing 
mysteries,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  early  culture. 

670  Illius  ergo.     "  On  his  ac- 
coimt."     When  ergo  Sa  ^x»  ««w- 
ployed,  t\ie  XMrnn  «iviv^%  \f«»^*'^ 
\  in  the  ^^eiaiwe. 
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Kulli  certa  domus :  lucis  habitamus  opacis ; 
Ripanimque  toros,  et  prata  recentia  livis 
Incolimus.     Sed  roa,  si  fert  ita  corde  yoluntas, 
Hoc  superate  jugum ;  et  facili  jam  tiamite  sistam. 
Dixit;  et  ante  tulit  gressum,  camposque  nitentes 
Desuper  ostentat:  dehinc  summa  cacamina  linquunt 

At  pater  Ancbises  penitus  convalle  virenti 
Inclusas  animas,  superumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 
Lustrabat  studio  recolens,  omnemque  suorum 
Forte  recensebat  numerum,  carosque  nepotes, 
Fataque,  fortunasque  yirum,  moresque,  manusque. 
Isque,  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  yidit 
jEnean,  alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit; 
Effusaeque  genis  lacrimce;  et  yox  excidit  ore: 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  exspectata  parenti 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas?  datur  ora  tueri, 
Nate,  tua;  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  yoces? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo,  rebarque  futurum, 
Tempora  dinumerans;  nee  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras,  et  quanta  per  aequora  yectum 


675 


680 


685 


690 


674  Riparum  toros,  &c.  "The 
couches  afforded  by  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  meads  all  verdant 
through  many  a  rill."  The  use 
of  recentia  here  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  English  word  *?resh.'* 

678  Dehinc  tumma  cacumina, 
&c.  Musceus  here  departs  from 
them,  and  the  Sibyl  and  .tineas 
descend  the  hill  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  direction  of  Anchises. 

681  Recolens.  Equivalent  here 
to  meditans.  The  verb  properly 
means  to  recall  to  mind  the  scenes 
of  the  past. 

683  Mantu,  Equivalent  here 
to  fortia  facta. 

684  TendenJtem,  '^  Advanc- 
ing.** Supply  cursum.  Literally, 
**rtretching  (his  course)." 

997  EsspwkUapfurenii,  ''Long 
expected  by  thy  parent;"  i.e., 


on  which  I  had  long  ounted,  for 
beholding  thee  here.  Heyne  pre- 
fers spectatcLy  "  approved "  or 
"  well-tried,**  which  is  also  prais- 
ed by  Lennep  {ad  Ter,  Maur, 
p.  417)*  The  common  reading, 
however,  is  well  defended  by 
Wagner,  who  also  remarks  that 
no  similar  instance  of  lengthening 
a  short  syllable  (tuaqu€  speciata^ 
can  be  found  in  Virgil:  "A^«j 
ttllum  products  brevis  syUabm 
exemplwn,  qttod  huic  recte  com" 
parari  potsity  apttd  Vtrffilium 
invenitur,*^ 

691  Tempora,  Literally,  **the 
times;**  t.  e.,  the  several  spaces 
of  time  requisite  for  the  perform- 
ance of  each  intervening  ev^t, 
until  JBneas  should  at  length 
Teach  the  lower  world,  as  he  ha4 
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Accipio!  quantis  jactatum,  nate,  periclis! 

Quam  metui,  ne  quid  Libyse  tibi  regna  nocerent ! 

lUe  autem:  Tua  me,  genitor,  tua  tristis  imago,  695 

Seepius  occurrens,  hsBc  limina  tendere  adegit: 

Stant  sale  Tjrrheno  classes.     Da  jungere  dextram, 

Da,  genitor;  teque  amplexu  ne  subtrahe  nostro. 

Sic  memorans,  largo  fletu  simnl  ora  rigabat. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracbia  circum;  700 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 

Par  leyibus  yentis,  yolucrique  simillima  somno. 

Interea  yidet  iBneas  in  yalle  reducta 
Seclusum  nemus,  et  yirgulta  sonantia  silyis, 
Letbaeumque,  demos  placidas  qui  praenatat,  amnem.     705 
Hunc  circum  innumerse  gentes,  populique  yolabant;        ' 
Ac,  yeluti  in  pratis  ubi  apes  sestate  serena 
Fioribus  insidunt  yariis,  et  Candida  circum 
Lilia  funduntur;  strepit  omnis  murmure  campus. 
Horrescit  yisu  subito,  causasque  requirit  7^0 

Inscius  iBneas;  quas  sint  ea  flumina  porro, 


694  Ne  quid  Libya^  &c.  Al- 
luding to  Dido  and  Carthage. 
The  father  feared  lest  the  allure- 
ments of  Carthage  might  mar  the 
high  prospects  of  his  son. 

696  ScBjntLs  occurrens,  "Often 
appearing."  More  literally, 
**  meeting  (my  view).**  Compare 
iv.  351,  V.  712. 

H<BC  limina  tendere.  "  To  di- 
rect my  steps  unto  these  abodes.'* 
More  literally,  "  to  these  thresh- 
olds;** i.  e.,  of  the  lower  world. 

697  Stant  sale  Tyrrheno, 
"  Stand  (moored)  in  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian brine.**  His  vessels  were 
drawn  up  on  the  Campanian 
shore  at  Curase,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. 

700    Ter    conatus,    &c.      Ke- 
peated  from  iii.  792. 
703  In  valle  redtictd,     "  In  a 


retired  vale;*'  more  literally,  "a 
receding  vale  ;**  t.  e.,  curving  in- 
ward, and  receding  from  the  view. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Wagner: 
**  Reducta  vallisy  t.  «.,  sinum  effi" 
ciens,^^ 

704  Et  virgvJta  sonantia  silvis, 
"And  (hears)  the  bushes  rustling 
amid  the  woods.**  Wagner 
proposes  silva^  "  with  their  thick 
underwood,**  which  is  probably 
the  true  reading.  Observe  the 
zeugma  in  videt, 

709  Strepit  omnis  murmure 
campus,  "  The  whole  field  1*e- 
sounds  with  their  (busy)  hum.*^ 
These  words  form  the  apodosis  of 
the  sentence,  and  refer,  not  to 
the  bees,  but  to  the  spirits  flitting 
to  and  fro,  and  to  the  low  mur- 
muring sound  (the  tmago  'qqcU\ 
proceedmg  Itqtq.  >i>Rssa  Xv^'s,. 

7U  Porro.  ^\\i\>aa  ^^\a>»s»^ 
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Quive  yiri  tanto  complerint  agmlne  ripas. 

Turn  pater  Anchises:  Animas,  quibus  altera  fato 

Corpora  debentur,  Lethasi  ad  fluminis  undam 

Secures  latices,  et  longa  obliyia  potant.  7^^ 

Has  equidem  memorare  tibi,  atque  ostendere  coram, 

Jampridem  banc  prolem  cupio  enumerare  meorum; 

Quo  magis  Italia  mecum  IsBtere  reperta. 

O  pater!  anne  aliquas  ad  ccelum  hinc  ire  putandum  est 


Compare  the  Greek  7rdp/7a>.  Some 
supply  Jiueniiay  but  this  is  hardly 
necessary. 

712  Tanto  agmine.  ''In  so 
dense  a  throng.**  Agmen  is  well 
selected  here,  as  denoting  a  body 
in  motion  to  and  fro. 

713  AnimcB,  quibua  aUera  fato. 
Sec,    The  poot  now  enters,  in  the 
person  of  Anchises,  upon  certain 
philosophical    dogmas,    founded 
upon  the  tenets  of  the  Pythago- 
rean school,  with  some  additions 
borrowed  from  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem.     The  substance  of   these 
doctrines  is  simply  this :  after  the 
soul  is  freed  from  the  chains  of 
the  body,  it  passes  into  the  regions 
of  the   dead,  where  it  remains, 
undergoing  purgations  of  one  kind 
or  other,  till  it  is  sent  back  to 
this  world  to  be  the  inhabitant  of 
some  other  body,  brutal  or  hu- 
man; and  after  suffering  in  this 
way  successive  purgations,  and 
animating     in     turn      different 
bodies,  it  is  finally  received  into 
the  heavens,  and  returns  to  and 
becomes  merged  in  the  great  Els- 
sence,  or  Soul  of  the  world,  of 
which  it  was  originally  an  ema- 
nation*    Moreover,   before  each 
of  these  several  departures  to  the 


upper  world  to  inhabit  some  new 

frame,  <  the  spirits  drink  of  the 

waters  of  Letbe,  in  order  to  for- 
get  whatever  luui  happened  to\^'1^t  w.^  whqSm  ^  hence 
tbem  in  thmr  pievious  state  of  \^^  ^aaoto  ^Sbn  ^^^  ^^  ^ 


714  DeherUur,    Anchises  heie 
speaks  of  such  as  were  destined 
to  return  to  other  bodies;   for 
some  were  excepted  from  that 
transmigration,   tiiose  especially 
who,  on  account  of  their  virtues, 
were  admitted  at  once  to  their 
reward,  without  any  further  trial, 
and  transited  to  the  skies.     In 
the  number  of  these  was  Anchises, 
whose  soul,  therefore,  was  already 
in  the  heavens;  for  ^neas,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  only 
conversed  with  his  image,  or  m- 
mulacrumy  in  the  shades.     Con- 
sult note  on  v.  81. 
^  716  Has  egtiidemy  &c    ''  Long 
since,  indeed,  have  I  desired  to 
speak  of  these  unto  thee.** 

717  Jamprtdeftiy  like  jamdu^ 
dunty  when  joined  with  the  pre- 
sent, gives  it,  in  our  idion^  the 
force  of  a  perfect. 

Jampridem  hano  prolem^  &je. 
Heyne  thinks  that  there  is  some 
harshness  in  the  connexion  of  this 
part  of  the  sentence  with  whAt 
precedes,  and  that  Virgil  probe-  • 
bly  wrote  ostendere  coram  jampri- 
dem,  ac  prolem^  &c.  Wagner, 
however,  considers  the  objeetioii 
a  feeble  one,  and  refers  jampru 
dem  (which  tiius  becomes  an  em- 
phatic term)  to  both  menibers  of 
the  sentence. 
719   Aliquas   ad  ea^tnn,  &c. 

on 
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Sublimes  animas,  iterumque  in  tarda  lererti  720 

Corpora  ?  qvLSd  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 
Dicam  equidem,  nee  te  suspensum,  nate,  tenebo, 
Suscipit  Anchises;  atque  ordine  singula  pandit. 

Principio,  cesium,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lun»,  Titaniaque  astra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit;  totamque,  infiisa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genuSf  yitseque  Tolantum, 
£t  qvLSd  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  oUis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo,  730 

Seminibus;  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 


The  expression  ad  cesium  is  here 
equiYalent  merely  to  ad  superas 
aurtu,  relation  bemg  had  at  the 
same  time  to  the  position  of  the 
speaker  in  the  world  below.  The 
same  idea  is  implied  in  sublimis. 

721  Miseria.  "Vnto  these 
wretched  ones.**  They  are  truly 
to  be  pitied  on  account  of  their 
wish  to  return  to  the  wretched 
realities  of  life.  What  he  here 
calls  a  wish  to  revisit  the  upper 
world,  is  subsequently  shown  to 
be  a  matter  of  pure  ffttality. 

723  Susoijni,  '^  Answers.** 
Literally,  "  takes  up  ;**  as  in  our 
own  idiom,  ''takes  up  the  con- 
versation.*' 

724  Principio,  ee^um,  &c.  The 
poet  is  here  describing  what  the 
Stoics  called  the  "  Soul  of  the 
Universe,**  or  arUma  mundiy 
namely,  a  spirit  or  essence  gifted 
with  intelligence,  and  pervading 
and  animating  matter,  and  aU 
things  formed  out  of  matter.  The 
human  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
this  great  principle,  proceeding 
from  it  as  a  spark  from  the  parent 
fire. 

7?-'>  Titaniague  astro.  The 
0ttn  and  etara  are  here  meant,  but 


more  particularly  the  former. 
Heyne  and  Voss  make  it  merely 
the  plural  of  excellence  for  TlUa-* 
nium  astrumy  and  suppose  the  sun 
aione  to  be  meant.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  forced.  The  epi- 
thet "Titanian,**  however,  be- 
longs more,  in  fact,  to  the  sun 
than  to  the  stars,  and  in  this 
sense  he  is  the  same  with  the 
Homeric  Hyperion. 

726  Spiritus.  The  terms  ^pt- 
ritus  and  mens  combined  are  like 

the  i^xi  <^<^  ^**^^  o^  the  Greek 
schools.  .The  former  denotes  the 
great  living,  the  latter  the  great 
intellectual'  principle,  and  both 
united  constitute  the  anima 
mundi, 

728  Inde  fwmimum^  &c ;  t.  e,, 
men  and  animals,  birds  and  fishes, 
all  derive  their  life  and  being 
from  this  great  principle  that  ani- 
mates the  universe. 

729  Metrmoreo  sub  aquore, 
<<  Beneath  its  sparkling  surface.** 
Heyne  explains  marmoreu*  here, 
very  correctly,  by  ^^resplendescens 
a  sole.'*  Compare  tlie  Homeric 
Ska  (lap^jopcryv. 

lav  'B^  8emwa«»\Mst«kTaR«S!X. 
the  exD&na.ii*d^QA  ^wsta  ^^  ^«»» 
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Tisrrenique  hebetant  artus,  moribondaqae  membra. 
Hinc  metumit,  cupiuntque;  dolent,  gaudentque;   neqiie 

auras 
Dispiciunt,  clansaB  tenebris,  et  carcere  caoco. 
Quin  et,  supremo  quum  lumine  vita  reliquit,  7^ 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
CorporesB  excedunt  pestes:  penitusque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  yeterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.     Aliae  panduntur  inanes,  'J40 

SuspenssB,  ad  ventos:  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes:  exinde  per  amplum 


^  anima  mimdiy  which  enter  into 
and  vivify  our  mortal  frames,  and 
form  the  souls  of  men. 

Quanhtm  non  nojeia,  &c.  The 
meaning  is,  that  these  emanations 
that  take  up  their  abode  within 
us  are  constantly  struggling  with 
our  gross  corporeal  propensities, 
and  cannot  fully  exercise  their 
peculiar  influence  because  more 
or  less  retarded  by  our  passions 
and  evil  propensities. 

Noxta,  Literally,  "harmful;'* 
t.  0.,  harming  or  marring  our 
spiritual  natures. 

733  Hino  mehiuni,  &c  The 
meaning  is,  that  Arom  the  conta- 
minating influence  of  the  body 
arise  our  passions  and  emotions, 
and  everything  that  disturbs  the 
placid  course  of  our  UvesL 

734  Negue  tUspMunit  they 
are  so  degraded  by  their  daveiy 
to  the  body  wliile  confined  within 
its  dark  piiscm-houae,  that  they 
forget  their  heavenly  origin.  The 
poet,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
still  qteaking  of  the  seminoj  or 
divioe  emanatioiis,  that  constitute 

the  Boula  of  men. 
736Qumei9upremo^&jQ,  The 


\ 


doctrine  Advanced  here  and  in 
what  follows  is  briefly  this:  the 
soul  contnicts  certain  xmpuriliies 
from  its  union  with  the  body, 
which  impurities  cleave  unto  it 
even  aftw  the  death  of  that  body, 
and  have  therefore  to  be  eradi- 
cated in  the  lower  world  hy  va- 
rious kinds  of  penance.  These 
modes  of  atonement  or  explatioa 
the  poet  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe. 

739  Veterum  properiy  denotes 
here  the  same  idea  with  that  con- 
veyed by  diu  concreta^  ^*  long  ha- 
bitual," in  the  previous  line. 
The  chastisements  refened  to  are 
of  three  kinds,  according  tp  tiie 
nature  of  the  stain  contracted  by 
the  souL  If  the  impurity  be 
slight  and  superficial,  it  is  bleadi- 
ed  away  in  the  wind^  or  washed 
out  in  the  water;  but  if  it  be  of 
a  darker  and  deeper  d|ye^  St  is 
burned  out  by  fire. 

742  If^ltkum  §eehig,  ^The 
deep  stain  of  guilt'* 

743  Quiioue  fuot  paHmur 
Manet,  "We  suffer  eadi-bis 
oWn  i^i\kik  oft  v^faEiJtiial  pttniah- 
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Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus: 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
iEtherium  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem^ 
Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  yolvere  per  annos. 


745 


each  bis  own  Manes;*'  «.  e.,  we 
endure  each  the  burden  of  pu- 
nishment imposed  upon  our  Manes 
in  the  world  below,  according  to 
the  degree  of  impurity  contracted 
by  our  ethereal  natures  in  the 
world  above.  Heyne  adopts  a 
different  construction,  making 
Mane*  depend  on  quoad  under- 
stood. The  meaning  will  then 
be,  "  We  suffer  each  in  his  own 
Manes ;"  i.  e.y  the  Manes  of  all 
of  us  undergo  some  purgation  or 
other.  The  interpretation  which 
we  have  adopted,  however,  seems 
decidedly  preferable. 

EMnde per amp!tiM,&e,  Heyne 
makes  per,  in  this  passage,  have 
the  force  of  a<L  It  conveys 
rather  the  idea  of  moving  on 
*' through,"  or  "along,"  an  ex- 
tensive region.  Hence  Wagner 
remark^  "  per,  tU  de  loco  amplo.^^ 

744  Pauci,  A  small  number 
only  succeed  in  reaching  Ely- 
sium. Those  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently purified  return  to  earth  to 
animate  new  bodies. 

745  Donee  longa  dies,  &c. 
"  Until  length  of  daj-s,  the  (ap- 
pointed) revolution  of  time  being 
completed,  has  removed  the  inhe- 
rent stain,  and  left  pure  the  ethe- 
real spirit,  and  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  simple  essence;**  t.  e.,  hais 
restored  the  fiery  energy  of  the 
ethereal  essence  to  its  originally 
pure  and  unmixed  state.  Heyne 
makes  a  difficulty  with  donee,  and 
thinks  that  lines  745,  746,  and 
747  Are  nusplacedy  EJysiiun  being, 


according  to  him,  not  a  scene  of 
puliation,  but  of  rest.  Wagner, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  donee 
here  as  equivalent  to  cum  tandem^ 
and  in  this  way  seeks  to  remove 
the  objection.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  of  giving  so  unusual  a 
meaning  to  doneCy  nor  are  the 
lines  in  question  at  all  out  of 
place.  Our  souls,  says  the  poet, 
contract  certain  impurities  from 
long  union  with  the  body,  which 
impurities  must  be  effiiced  by 
severe  penance.  After  these 
stains  have  been  eradicated,  the 
soul  has  to  pass  a  certain  time  in 
Elysium,  in  order  that  an  habitual 
communion  with  virtuous  emo- 
tions may  now  restore  it  to  its 
proper  tone,  and  take  the  place 
of  its  former  habitual  commun- 
ings with  what  was  corrupt.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  Elysium 
becomes  a  second  scene  of  purifi- 
cation and  trial. 

Perfecto  Imports  orbe.  This 
was  a  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
as  is  stated  soon  after. 

747  ^uras.  Old  form  of  the  geo 
nitive  for  aurte.  The  expression 
ignis  aura  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  spiritus  Ule  igneus, 

748  Ubi  mille  rotam  volvere, 
See,  "When  they  have  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  a  thousand 
years.*'  Literally,  "when  thev 
have  caused  the  wheel  (of  time) 
to  revolve  during  a  thousand 
years.**  Rota  is  here  taken  fi^^- 
rativeVy  tot  wbu,  «t  ^^  ^tw^ 
kukXos. 
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Lethsdum  ad  fluyium  deus  evocat  agmine  magno; 
Scilicet  immemores  superia  ut  convexa  revisant,  7^ 

Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  Telle  reverti. 
Dixerat  Anchises:  natumque,  unaque  Sibjllam, 
Conventus  trahit  in  medios,  turbamqiie  sonantem ; 
Et  tumulum  capit,  unde  oranes  longo  ordine  posset 
Adversos  legere,  et  venientum  discere  rultus.  J55 

Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  qu£e  deinde  sequator 
Gloria,  qui  maneant  Itala  de  gente  nepotes, 
Illustres  animas,  nostrumque  in  nomen  ituras, 
Expediam  dictis,  et  te  tua  fata  docebo. 

Ille,  Tides,  pura  juyenis  qui  nititur  hastft,  IfGO 

Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca ;  primus  ad  auras 


749  Deus  evooai,  **A  deity 
calls  forth;'*  i,  e.y  they  aie  influ- 
eneed  by  some  secret  and  divine 
power  to  pass  out  from  Elysium, 
&c.  Deus  is  here  to  be  taken 
generally,  and  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  Greek  6  daifjuov* 

760  Supera  eonvexa,  "The 
▼anlted  realms  above;*'  t.  e.,  the 
upper  world.  Convexa  is  here 
specially  applied  to  the  arched 
sorfftoe  of  the  upper  world,  form- 
ing the  vaulted  roof  of  the  world 
below. 

Immemores.  Referring  to  the 
oblivious  effect  produced  by  the 
draught  of  Lethe. 

7^  The  epithet  scnantemy  as 
here  employed,  derives  illustra- 
tion from  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  6), 
Tat  de  Tpi^ovtrai  arovro. 

IhT  UM  de  gente.  "OfltaUan 
stock  ;**  t.«.,  of  the  new  stock  that 
sprang  from  the  union  of  ^neas 
with  Lavmia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus. 

708  Nosirumque  m  nomen  Uu* 

ras,     "And  destined  to  succeed 

to  oar  name."     Anchises  now 

en  ten  upon  »  rapid  sketch  of  early 


Latin  history,  thai  passes  off  to 
Roman  aflEurs,  enumerates  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of.  that 
nation,  and  doses  the  brUliant 
catalogue  with  a  beautiful  alhi* 
sion  to  the  untimely  death  of  the 
young  Maroellus. 

leo  iae;vides,&,e.  "Yonder 
youth,  thou  seest  (whom  I  mean), 
who  leans  upon  the  headless 
spear,  occupies  by  destiny  tiie 
places  nearest  to  the  light  (of 
day^,"  i.  0.,  he  is  the  first  of  thy 
Italian  descendants  that  shall  see 
the  light.  Observe  the  peculiar 
construction  in  lucis  loco,  so  that 
proxima  lucis  loca  will  mean  li- 
terally "the  nearest  places  of 
light." 

Purd  hastd,  A  spear  without 
any  iron  head,  not  intended,  of 
course,  for  battle,  but  merely  as 
a  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  an- 
swering the  purpose  <^  a  scMptre. 
Among  the  Romans  of  a  later 
day,  a  spear  of  this  kind  was  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  by  generals, 
upon  their  soMiers,  more  espe- 
oially  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
i  citiimu 
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iEtherias  Italo  commixtus  sanguine  snrget, 
Silyius*  Albanum  nomen,  tua  posthuma  proles : 
Quern  tibi  long^To  serum  Layinia  conjux 
Educe t  silyis,  regem,  regumque  parentem : 
Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba^ 
Proximus  ille  Procas,  Trojanee  gloria  gentis, 
Et  Capys,  et  Numitor,  et,  qui  te  nomine  reddet, 
Silvius  ^neas;  pariter  pietate  yel  armis 


765 


762  IttUo  commixius  sanguine. 
His  mother  Lavinia  was  an  Ital- 
ian princess. 

763  Albanwn  nomen,  Silvius 
became  a  common  cognomen  for 
the  kings  of  Alba,  after  the  time 
of  the  first  Silvius.  Thus  Livy 
remarks ;  *^Mansit  Silvius  postea 
omnibus  cognomen^  qui  Alba  reg- 
ndrwU,^^ 

Tim  postuma  proles,  &c.  "  Thy 
posthumous  offspring.**  Some 
commentators  make  postuma  here 
equivalent  to  postrema,  and  ex- 
plain it  by  "youngest*'  or  **la- 
test.**  And  they  are  led  to  this 
mode  of  translating  by  their  con- 
sidering postuma,  in  the  sense  of 
^'  posthumous,**  as  inconsistent 
with  tibi  longavo,  &c  This  way 
of  rendering,  however,  is  objec- 
tionable on  many  accounts.  In 
the  first  place,  postuma  for  J90«- 
trema  is  ncTt  recognised  by  any 
writer  of  pure  Latinity.  Second- 
ly, Silvius  is  actually  said  to 
have  been  a  posthumous  child. 
Thirdly,  Even  if  we  admit  this 
interpretation  of  postuma  for  poS" 
trema,  a  difficulty  arises  between 
educet  and  tibi  longmvo^  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  quoted  by 
Servius  from  Cato,  Lavinia  fled 
to  the  woods  after  the  death  of 
^neas,  through  fear  of  Ascanius. 
She  certainly  would  not  have  done 
this  had  JEnena  been  living,  even 
though    hef'    were    advanced    in 


years.  We  have,  therefbre,  on 
these  and  other  grounds,  given 
postuma  its  ordioary  meaning, 
and  connected  tibi  hngavo  with 
serum,  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  being  simply  this :  that 
Silvius,  as  bom  after  his  father's 
death,  was  the  too  tardy  offspring 
of  advanced  years,  his  parent  not 
having  lived  to  behold  him. 

765  Eduoet  silmt.  Silvius  de« 
rived  his  name,  according  to  this 
account,  from  the  eireumstanoe 
of  his  having  been  bom  in  the 
woods  (in  silvis), 

766  Unde  is  here  eqmvalent  to  . 
a  quo.    Silvius  reigned  after  As- 
canius  and  becaiTO  the  parent 
stock  of  the  royal  line  of  Aiba. 

767  Proximus  iUe,  &c  Prox" 
imus  here  doeS  not  denote  the 
next  in  the  order  of  reigning,  but 
merely  the  one  who  happens  at 
the  moment  to  be  standing  near- 
est to  Silvius.  Hence  Servius 
remarks,  '^Proximus,  standi  or^ 
dine  non  nascendL**  Prooas  was 
the  twelfth  in  the  line  of  Alban 
kings,  Capys  the  sixth,  and  Nu- 
mitor the  thirteenth.  Procas, 
moreover,  is  called  "the  glory  of 
the  Trojan  race*'  or  stem,  be- 
cause he  was  the  father  of  Numi- 
tor and  Amulius,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Rea  Silvia,  the  mother 
of  Romulus, 

lea  ParUer   ipwtolc  -oeV.  w^«** 
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Egregius,  si  unquam  regnandam  acceperit  Albam.        770 

Qui  jurenes  1  quantas  ostentant,  aspice,  Tires  I 

At,  qui  umbrata  gerunt  ciyiii  tempora  querco, 

Hi  tibi  NomeDtum,  et  Gkibios,  urbemque  Fidenam ; 

Hi  Coilatinas  imponent  montibus  arces, 

Pometios,  Castrumque  Inui,  Bolamque,  Coramque.      TJB 

Haec  tarn  nomina  erunt;  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terras. 

Quin  et  aro  comitem  sese  Mayortius  addit 


f» 


whether  for  piety  or  arms. 
Heyne  makes  tfel  conjunctive 
here,  which  Wagner  very  pro- 
perly denies.  The  expression 
pietate  vel  armit  is  nothing  more 
than  "five  pieiaiem  she  fortiim* 
dOnem  Mpeetet.** 

770  Si  unauam  r^fuandam,  &c. 
An  historieal  allusion  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  ^neas  Silvius  was 
for  a  long  time  kept  out  of  the 
throae  of  Alba  by  his  guardian, 
and  only  ascended  it  at  me  age  of 
fifty-two  vears.  Still,  however, 
he  reigned  thirty-one  yean. 

771  QumUat  vires,  <^What 
numly  yigour.*'  Strength  of  body 
is  here  regardbd  as  the  sure  con- 
comitant of  an  heroic  spirit. 

773  Aty  q%ii  umbnUa  gerunt,  &c. 
The  monarehs  thus  far  named 
were  conspicuous  for  warlike 
aehieyements ;  they  who  are  now 
alluded  to  in  general  terms  are 
fiuned  for  the  arts  <^  peace  and  as 
tito  founders  of  cities.  We  have 
adopted  the  reading  of  Heyne  and 
others,  namely,  at  ^t,  instead  of 
the  common  tique,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  ingenious  arguments 
of  Wagner  in  support  of  the 
latter. 

dM  qnm'eu.  The  civie  crown 
was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  peace, 
and  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  preaervation  of  existence.  It 
is  hsre  worn  by  the  fonnders  of 
eitiai^  and  among  the  Romans 


was  bestowed  on  him  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  bat- 
tle. This  crown  was  composed  of 
oak  leaves,  because,  says  Servins, 
by  iSta  fruit  of  the  oak,  in  early 
times,  hunuin  life  was  sustained. 

773  Nomentum,  Supply  con- 
dent,  which  verb  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  imponent,  in  the 
succeeding  line.  The  places  men- 
tioned in  the  text  were  all  Alban 
colonies.  According  to  Dioay* 
sius  of  Halicamassus  (3,  31;, 
Alba  Longa  sent  out  thirty  colo- 
nies into  Afferent  parts  of  Latiimi 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

775  Casirum  InuL  ^The 
fortress  of  Inuus.*'  After  verse 
774,  the  following  line  is  foond  in 
some  editions:  Laude  pudieUim 
celebresy  addentque  super  bos  g  but 
it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
earlier  ones,  nor  in  any  mann* 
script,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  Milanese  lawyer 
named  Lampugnani,  who  inserted 
it  into  the  text.  We  have  re- 
jected it,  of  course,  as  a  mere 
interpolation. 

777  Addit.  The  common  red- 
ing is  addetf  which  the  commen- 
tators, following  ServiiiSy  refer  to 
Romulus^s  restoring  the  crown  to 
his  grandfather  Kumitor,  and 
rdgnmff  conjointly  with  Um. 
This,  however,  appears  rather 
forced.  We  have  whttikited, 
therefore,  oddity  as  given  by  one 
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Romulus;  Assaraci  quein  sanguinis  Ilia  mater 

Educet.     Yiden  ut  geminas  stant  yertice  cristse, 

Et  pater  ipso  suo  supenim  jam  signat  honore  ?  780 

En!  hujus,  nate,  auspiciis  ilia  incljta  Roma 

Imperium  terris,  animos  sequabit  Oljmpo, 

Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arces, 

Felix  prole  yirum:  qualis  Berecyntia  mater 

Invebitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes,  785 

Laeta  deum  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes, 

Omnes  coBlicolas,  omnes  supera  alta  tenentes. 

Hue  geminas  nunc  flecte  acies:  banc  aspice  gentem^ 

Romanosqiie  tuos.     Hie  Caesar,  et  omnis  luli 

Progenies,  magnum  cqbU  ventura  sub  axem.  790 

Hie  yir,  bic  est,  tibi  quem  promitti  saepius  audis, 


of  the  numuscripts.  The  mean- 
ing will  then  be,  that  the  shade 
oi  Romulus,  as  seen  by  Anchises 
and  .^Bneas,  overtakes  and  moves 
onward  along  with  the  shade  of 
Namitor. 

Mavortius,  Because  the  son 
of  Mars. 

778  Assaraci  sanguinis.  The 
same  as  Trojani  sar^uinis.  Con- 
sult note  on  i.  284. 

779  Gemina  crista.  The  war- 
like character  of  Romulus  is  in- 
dicated by  his  shade's  appearing 
in  full  array  for  battle,  even  to 
the  double  crest.  Compare  the 
Greek  dt^aXov  and  diXo^v. 

780  Stio  jam  s^nat  honore, 
^Already  marks  him  out  with  his 
own  peculiar  honour;"  t.  e.y  with 
tokens  and  emblems  of  his  subse- 
quent deification,  an  honour  pecu- 
liarly his  (Romulu8*s)  own.  The 
expression  suo  honorcy  therefore 
(erroneously  referred  to  Jupiter), 
is  equivalent  to  *^qu%  ei  desiinahu 
est.'' 

781  Hujus  auspiciis.  Referring 
to  him  as  its  founder* 


78^  Berecyntia  mater.  Refer- 
ring to  Cybele,  called  BerecynHa 
(B€p€KyvTia),  from  Mount  Bere- 
cyntus  in  Phrygiap  wheie  she  Iras 
particularly  worshipped. 

785  TurHta.     "  Turret-crown. 
'  ed  ;**  t.  e,y  wearing  a  crown  formed 

of  turrets.  Cybele  was  the  god- 
dess of  nature  or  of  the  earth, 
and  hence  her  crown  of  towers  is 
a  type  of  the  earth. 

786  Lata  deum  partu,  Cy« 
bele  was  the  fabled  mother  of  the 
gods. 

Complexa,  ''  Embracing ;  '* 
1.  e.y  having.  Equivalent  to  ha» 
bens, 

787  Supera  alta  tenentes, 
<^  Occupying  the  lofty  mansions 
above.'*  Supply  hca,  and  com- 
pare the  Homeric  vnSprara  dco- 
liar*  t\ovT§s, 

789  Hio  CiBsatr.  '<Here  (is) 
CflBsar."  Alluding  to  Julius 
CsBsar. 

790  Magnum  ceeii  venturay 
&c.  ^^  Destined  to  come  forth 
beneath  the  spacious  axis  of  the 
sky  ;*'  i.  e,^  into  the  light  of  dny. 
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Augustus  CsBsar,  Divi  genus :  aurea  condet 
Ssecula  qui  rursus  Latio,  regnata  per  arra 
Satumo  quondam;  super  et  Gharamantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperium:  jacet  extra  sidera  tellus, 
Extra  anni  SoJisque  irias,  ubi  coelifer  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum, 
Hujus  in  adventum  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  regna 


795 


792  Augustus  C(Bsar»  This 
name,  observes  Valpy,  is  now  ap- 
plied by  the  poet  to  his  imperial 
patron  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
assomed  by  him  A.U.C.  727* 
By  bringing  him  into  immediate 
opposition  with  Romulos,  Virgil 
prevents  any  parallel  being  dcawn 
between  the  merits  which  he  is 
pleased  so  poetically  to  ascribe  to 
Augustus,  and  those  of  any  other 
Roman. 

Divi  ffenus,  "  The  descendant 
of  a  god.**  The  same  in  effect  as 
Divi  Julii  Casaris  filius.  Augus- 
tus was  the  adopted  son  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  having  previously  been 
his  nephew. 

Aur&i  condet  sacuUi,  &c.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  universal  peace 
which  Augustus  established  in 
the  Roman  world. 

794  Super  et  Garamanias,  &c 
*<  Beyond  both  the  Garamantes 
and  IndL**  The  preposition  super 
has  here  the  force  of  tdtrd.  The 
Garamantes  were  a  tribe  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  over  whom  some 
BQceesses  had  been  obtained  by 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus.  The  men- 
tion of  the  Indi,  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  the  arrival  of  an 
embassy  from  two  kings  of  India 
(called,  by  Strabo,  Poras  and 
Pandion)  uito  Augustus  when  in 
Syria. 

795  Jaoei  extra  sidera  teUuSy 
Ae,     ''That  land  Uee  beyond  the 

Aten^  beyond  the  pathway  0!  liie 


\ 


year  and  the  sun,**  &c.  The  re- 
ference is  not  to  the  country  of 
either  the  Garamantes  or  the  In- 
di, but  to  the  land  lying  beyond 
these,  in  the  remote  south  or 
south-east,  unto  which  Augustus 
is  to  carry  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  Vii^  probably  had 
in  view  the  country  of  Ethiopia, 
since  this  region  had  .been  par- 
tially overrun  by  the  Roman 
troops  under  C.  Petronius,  in  re- 
taliation for  an  inroad  made  by 
the  Ethiopians  into  Egypt  under 
their  queen  £/andaoe. 

Sidera,  The  constellations  of 
the  zodiac  are  really  meant 

796  Anni  Solisque  vias.  The 
path  along  which  the  sun  is  sup- 
posed to  move  in  describing  the 
circuit  of  the  year;  an  amplifica- 
tion, consequently,  of  the  idea 
contained  in  sidera, 

798  Hujus  in  adventum,  &c. 
The  fiattery  here  bestowed  on 
Augustus  accorded  well  with  his 
own  superstitious  feelings.  The 
basis  of  the  compliment  appears 
in  Suetonius  (VU,  Auff,  94), 
where  it  is  stated  that  ^a  few 
months  before  the  birth  of  Au- 
gustus, a  prodigy  occurred  at 
Rome,  by  which  it  was  indicated 
that  **  Nature  was  bringing  forth 
a  king  for  the  Roman  pe<^Ie,** 
Hegem  populo  Romano  naturam 
parturire. 

Idft  Cotf&a  regno.    Alluding  in 
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Responsis  horrent  divum,  et  MsBOtia  tell  us, 
Et  Septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili. 
Nee  vero  Alcides  tantum  telluris  obivit, 
Fixerit  aeripedem  cervam  licet,  aut  Erjmanthi 
Pacarit  nemora,  et  Lemam  treniefecerit  arcu : 
Nee,  qui  pampineis  victor  juga  flectit  habenis, 


800 


territories  to  the  north  bordered 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  alarm  here  as- 
cribed to  them  contains  an  indi- 
rect allusion  to  one  of  the  most 
glorious  events  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  his  compelling,  name- 
ly, the  Parthians,  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  to  restore  the  stand- 
ards taken  by  them  on  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus. 

799  Maoiia  tellus.  "The 
Maeotic  land;**  i.  «.,  the  Scythian 
tribes  around  the  Palus  Mseotis. 

800  Septemgemini  NUi,  «0f 
the  sevenfold  Nile.*'  Alluding  to 
its  seven  mouths. 

Turbant,  "Are  filled  with 
alarm.**  More  literally,  **are  in 
a  troubled  state.'*  This  poetic 
trouble  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
is  an  allusion  to  the  alarm  that 
pervaded  Egypt,  when  about  to 
fall  under  the  power  of  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium.  With 
turbant  supply  sese. 

801  Nee  vero  Alcides,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  neither  Her- 
cules nor  Bacchus  traversed  so 
large  a  portion  of  earth  as  is  that 
over  which  the  glory  and  the 
arras  of  Augustus  are  destined  to 
extend. 

802  jEripedem  cervam.  This 
was  the  hmd  with  brazen  hoofs 
and  golden  horns,  and  which  was 
so  celebrated  for  its  speed.  Her> 
cules  was  occupied  a  whole  year 
in  continually  pursuing  it. 

Fijperit.     Some  coxumentatoxB 


make  a  difficulty  here.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  Her- 
cules had  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Eurystheus,  and  yet  he  is 
represented  in  the  text  as  having 
transfixed  it  with  an  arrow.  Ser- 
vius,  therefore,  explains  ^«nV  by 
statuerity  **  he  stopped,"  but  this 
is  extremely  harsh ;  and  besides, 
ApoUodorus,  in  his  narrative  of 
tiie  affair,  expressly  says,  TO^€vaai 
(Tvvf^ak€  (ii.  6,  3).  A  partial 
woundhig,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
speed  of  the  animal,  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question;  since  the 
arrows  were  all  dipped  in  the 
venom  of  the  Hydra,  and  sure  to 
prove  mortal  even  in  the  case  of 
a  slight  injury.  The  only  way  to 
solve  the  difficulty  is  by  supposing 
that  Virgil  followed  some  other 
than  the  common  account; 

Aut  Erymanthi,  Alluding  tp 
the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar. 

803  Et  Lemam,  See,  The  de- 
struction of  the  Hydra. 

804  NeCy  qui  pampineisy  &c. 
Alluding  to  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  (Liber)  into  India  and 
the  remote  East.  The  move- 
ments of  this  deity,  on  the  occa- 
sion here  referred  to^  were  far 
more  marvellous  in  reaUty  than 
any  of  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Augustus.  Accompanied  by  Si- 
lenus,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  Satyrs  aud 
BaccVvaaoXa^  V^e  w^svves^^  ^^  ^^ssa.- 

I  quest  ol  \ii<^  ^wc3as3wX  ^'^^^na. 
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laber,  agens  celso  Nysas  de  yertice  tigres.  805 

£t  dubitamus  adhuc  yirtutem  extendere  fiEustis? 
Aut  met  us  Ausonia  prohibet  consistere  terra? 
Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignis  olivas, 
Sacra  ferens?     Nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani,  primus  qui  legibus  urbem  810 

Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.     Cui  deinde  subibit, 
Otia  qui  rumpet  patrise,  residesque  movebit, 
Tullus,  in  arma  yiros,  et  jam  desueta  triumphis 
Agmina.     Quem  juxta  sequitur  jactantior  Ancus,        815 
Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gaudens  popularibus  auris. 


Virsil,  however,  contents  him- 
self nere  with  merely  representing 
the  god  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy 
tigers,  the  reins  covered  ynm 
vine-leaves,  and  descending  from 
Mount  Meros,  on  which  he  has 
just  founded  the  city  of  Nysa. 

Jvffa  Jlectit.  ''Sways  the 
yoke ;"  i.  e.,  directs  the  move- 
ments of  the  animals  yoked  to  his 
ear. 

806  Et  dubitamus  tMue,  Sec, 
The  verh  is  in  the  plural,  An- 
ehises  speaking  of  himself  as  well 
as  his  son ;  but  the  latter  alone  is 
in  reality  meant. 

Virtutem  extendere factis.  ''To 
extend  our  glory  by  our  exploits." 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  well  expressed  by  Servius: 
^^Cum  tibi  tanta  sit  prapwata 
posteritasj  dubiteu  virtutem  factis 
extendere  f  id  est,  ghriamJ** 

808  Qms  procul  iUe  autem. 
The  spirit  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  second  king  of  the  Romans, 
now  appears  in  the  distance. 

Ramis  inngnis  diva.  "Con- 
spicuous with  the  olive  crown." 
The  olive  was  an  emblem  of 
peace,  and  is  here  worn  by  Numa 
Av  a  legialator  and  the  founder  of 
^be  Riman  religion. 


809  Nosco  crines,  &c.  Ob- 
serve the  peculiar  force  of  nos<m, 
and  how  well  it  harmonizes  with 
the  idea  implied  in  procul.  The 
spirit  of  Numa  b  first  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  is  then  merely  con- 
spicuous for  the  olive  crown  Which 
it  wears ;  but,  as  it  draws  nearer, 
Anchises  begins  to  recognise  the 
individual  features  of  the  king. 

Incanaque  menta.  The  gray 
locks  and  beard  of  Numa  indicate 
that  he  was  to  reign  to  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

SW  Curibus  parvis,  Slq,  Cures 
was  the  native  place  of  Numa, 
and  a  small  town  of  the  Sabines. 

813  Ofto.  "The long  repose;" 
enjoyed  during  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Numa. 

814  Tullus,  Referring  to  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of 
Rome. 

815  Jactantior  Ancus,  "The 
too  vain-glorious  Ancus."  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by 
Servius  from  Poraponius  Sabinus, 
Ancus,  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  dissatisfied  that  Tul- 
lus should  hold  what  he  conceived 
to  be  of  right  his  own,  he  being 
the  gcandaon  of  Numa,  a  cireum- 

l  8ta&!eQ  ot  '<nb&Ji!^\iA  '«a^\A>M«as 
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Vis  et  Tarquinios  reges^  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fascesque  yidere  receptos? 
Consulis  impeiinm  hie  primus,  ssevasque  secures, 
Accipiet;  natosque  pater,  nova  bella  moventes, 
Ad  poenam  pulchra  pro  libertate  Tocabit: 
Infelix!     Utcumque  ferent  ea  facta  minores, 
Vincet  amor  patriae,  laudumque  immensa  cupido. 
Quin  Decios,  Drusosque  procul,  saevumque  securi 


820 


and  therefore  threw  himself  on 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  de- 
termined  to  destroy  the  reignhig 
monarch  and  all  his  family.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  the  true 
account.  Niebuhr  gives  a  better 
solutioEi  of  the  matter  as  follows : 
In  the  old  poems  Ancus  bore  the 
epithet  of  the  ^^good;"  and  as 
he  is  related  to  have  parcelled 
out  conquered  lands  among  the 
people,  this  may  have  been  the 
ground  of  the  epithet.  This 
same  circumstance  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  induced  the 
more  ari8tocra1;ic  Virgil,  from  an 
ignorance  of  his  true  motives,  to 
charge  him  with  vanity  and  court- 
ing popular  favour. 

817  Tarquinios  reges,  "The 
monarchs  of  the  Tarquinian  line.*' 
Referring  to  Priscus  and  Super- 
bus.  No  mention,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  made  of  Servius  TuU 
lius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 

818  Ultoris  Bruti,  Brutus  is 
here  called  "the  avenger,"  as 
having  avenged  both  the  wrongs 
of  Lucrctia  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Fascesque  receptos.  The  fasces 
are  here  the  badge  of  the  highest 
authority,  which  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  kings  into  those 
of  the  consuls. 

819  Savasque  secures.  Each 
bundle  of  fasces  contained  at  first 
an  axe,  the  fascea  or  rods  for 


scourging,  and  the  axe  for  be« 
heading.  The  axes  are  here 
called  "  unrelenting,**  because  by 
them  his  own  sons  were  beheaded. 

320  Naios^fue  pater,  Slc,  When 
the  two  sons  of  Brutus  were  found 
guilty  of  plotting  against  the 
state,  the  father,  as  consul,  not 
only  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  himself  looked  on  and 
saw  the  sentence  put  into  execu- 
tion. 

Nova  bella  tnoventes.  "  Excit- 
ing fresh  wars  ;**  i.  e.,  conspiring 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Tar- 
quins. 

822  Infelix  I  Utounquey  &c  It 
would  seem  from  this,  that  in 
Virgirs  time,  at  least,  there  was 
a  difference  ot  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  oi  this  startling 
deed. 

Minores,     Supply  ttatu, 

823  Laudum,  The  praises  of 
the  good,  and  of  all,  in  fact,  who 
value  country  above  every  other 
consideration. 

824  Decios,  Alluding  to  the 
two  Decii,  father  and  son,  who 
devoted  themselves  for  their 
country,  the  former  in  a  war  with 
the  Latins,,  the  latter  in  one  with 
the  Etrurians  and  Grauls.  There 
was  a  third  Decius,  who  imitated 
this  heroic  conduct  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 

Dnisosqiie.     "M^.  \Iv«vaa  '^aJJv- 
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Aspice  Torqnatum^  et  referentem  signa  Camillum.       825' 
lliae  autem,  paribus  quas  fulgere  cernis  in  armis, 
Concordes  animse  nunc,  et  dum  nocte  premuntur, 
Heu !  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  luinina  yit89 
Attigerint,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt ! 
Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monoeci  830. 


his  warlike  services  in  the  second 
Punic  contest;  and  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  tribune  of  the  commons 
in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  The 
Drusi  were  an  illustrious  branch 
of  the  Claudian  house,  and  to  it 
belonged  Tiberius,  and  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Livia,  the  brother  of  Ti* 
berius,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  victories  over  the  Germans. 

Savumque  securi  Torqtiatum. 
Alluding  to  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  a  Roman  commander, 
who  put  his  son  to  death  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

825  Et  referentem  siffna  Camil' 
litm,  ^^  Bringing  back  tlie  stan- 
dards (from  the  foe)  ;"  i.  e.,  re- 
covering the  standards  lost  in  the 
battle  with  the  Gauls  at  the  river 
Allia.  Camillus  defeated  the 
Gallic  invaders  of  his  country,  and 
compelled  thenr  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  Capitol. 

826  lilo!  autem,  <'  But  those 
(souls)  yonder.**  Alluding  to 
Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

Paribtts  in  armis.  This  is  said 
of  the  two  as  being  both  Romans, 
and  arrayed  in  Roman  arms. 
Compare  Greorgics,  i.  490. 

827  Concordes  ammm  nunc,  &c. 
^  Souls  now  in  union,  and  (to 
remain  so)  as  long  as  they  are 
covered  with  the  sbHdes  of  night.*' 
Cseear  and  Pompey  were  at  first 
in  friendly  relations  with  each 

otbeTj  And  the  poet  makes  this 
fkiaadaMp  aho  to  .have  charac- 


\ 


terized  their  souls  in  Elysium. 
Personal  ambition  subsequently 
made  them  the  bitterest  foes,  and 
brought  unnumbered  evils  on  thor 
common  country. 

Nocte.  It  seems  strange  to 
talk  of  the  shades  of  n%ht  in 
Elysium,  when  the  poet  has  just 
informed  us  that  this  abode  of  the 
good  is  illumined  by  a  sun  of  its 
own.  In  popular  belief,  however, 
the  lower  world  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  enveloped  in  gloom, 
and  it  is  to  this  belief  that  the 
poet  here  sacrifices  a  more  aocti« 
rate  phraseology. 

830  Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis^ 
&c  The  father-in-law  is  Julius 
Csesar ;  the  son-in-law,  Pompey^ 
who  married  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  former.  By  the  '*  aggeres 
AlpinV*  are  meant  the  Alps;  by 
the  arx  Moncsci,  a  promontory 
formed  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
where  they  project  into  the  Sinus 
Ligusticus,  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  On 
the  promontory  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules  Monoecus,  and  near  it 
a  harbour,  now  Monaco.  Ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  Caesar  passed 
into  Italy  by  crossing  the  Alps 
near  this  promontory.  This^ 
however,  was  not  true,  sinoe  he 
followed  a  dififerent  route,  'and 
the  poet,  therefore,  would  merely 
seem  to  have  mentioned  the-  arm 
MoncBci  by  a  kind  of  poetio 
licence,  that  he  might  oomiect  the 
name  of  Hercules  with  tbat-ttf 
3u!iiua  C«MKc. 
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Descendens;  gener  adversis  instructns  Eois. 
Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella; 
Neu  patriae  validas  in  yiscera  yertite  yires : 
Tuque  prior,  tu,  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  Oljmpa; 
Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  mens. 
lUe  triumphata  Capitolia  ad  alta  Corintho 
Victor  aget  currum,  csesis  insignis  Achivis, 
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631  Adversis  Eois,  Pompey 
drew  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
those  lying  immediately  to  the 
east  of  Italy,  in  the  number  of 
which,  therefore,  Greece  would 
be  included. 

832  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta,  &c. 
'*  Do  not,  my  children,   do  not 
make  wars,  so  fierce  as  these, 
familiar  objects  to  your  minds.*' 
Grammarians  call  th  s  an  hypal- 
loge,  for  ne  tantis  animos  assues- 
cite bellis.      There    is  no   need 
whatever  of  having  recourse  to 
such  a  view  of  the  matter,  which 
would  only  weaken  the  force  of 
the  peculiar  construction  in  which 
the  poet  here  indulges.     Virgil 
imitates,  in  this  passage,  the  line 
of  Homer  {//.  vii.  279),  where 
the  aged  herald  Idseus  exclaims 
to  Hector  and  Aja\  when  engaged 
in  single    combat,  fiTjK€ri  naUic 
(jiika  v6k(fjLi(€T€  [irjbf  fidx^cfBov. 

833  Neu  patria  validaSy  &c. 
The  alliteration  in  this  line  is  re- 
markable, as  if  the  poet  intended 
by  the  very  sound  of  the  words  to 
express  abhorrence  at  the  deed. 

834  Tugue  prior,  &c.  Address- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  Csesar.  Why 
uu  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
clemency  of  this  leader  is  explain- 
ed by  the  words  ffenus  qui  dueis 
Olympo.  Mercy  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous attribute  o(  the  Divine 
uaturcj  and  ought,  therefore^  to  \ 


characterize  all  who  derive 
their  origin  'from  so  exalted  a 
source. 

Genus  qui  ducis  Olympo.  The 
order  of  descent  here  alluded  to 
will  be  as  follows:  1.  Anchises, 
the  spouse  of  Venus :  2.  .^Eneas : 
3.  Ascanius  or  lulus:  4.  The 
Gens  Julia,  to  which  Csesar  be^ 
longed.  Hence  we  see  why  An- 
chises,  immediately  after,  calls 
him  sanguis  meus,  "my  own 
blood,"  i.  e.y  my  own  direct  de- 
scendant 

8.36  Ille  triumphatd,  &c.  The 
allusion  is  to  Mummius,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Corinth. 

Capitolia  ad  alta.  The  t  inn- 
phal  procession,  after  moving 
through  different  parts  of  the 
city,  always  passed  up  the  Via 
Sacra  to  the  Capitol,  where  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice  was  ofiPered  to  Ju>- 
piter. 

8.37.  Ctssis  insignis  Achivis, 
Virgil,  as  will  readily  appear, 
does  not  follow  any  certain  order 
in  his  historical  allusions.  He 
would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
Mummius  in  this  passage,  not 
because  he  was  in  any  respect 
more  conspicuous  than  others  of 
the  Roman  commanders,  but  be- 
cause the  name  of  this  general 
affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  the  overtlirow  of  the 
Achivi.^  wasA  M>iMnsK^\»»^Vi  '^ofe 
overtViTO'w  ol  CoTffific.^\itO«A  xss^ 
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Eruet  illc  Argos,  Agamcmnoniasque  Mjcenas, 
Ipsumque  ^aciden,  genus  armipotentiB  Acliilli  ; 
llltus  avos  Trojae,  templa  et  temerata  Minerras. 

Quis  te,  magne  Cato,  taciturn,  aut  te,  Cosse,  relinqualt 
Quis  Gracchi  genus?  aut  geminos,  duo  fulmina  belli, 
Scipiadas,  cladem  Libjee?  parvoque  potentem 


of  a  Trojan,  this  triumph  over 
the  descendants  of  his  country*s 
bitterest  foi«,  by  one  of  his  own 
posterity,  would  be  peculiarly 
pleasing. 

838  Eruet  iUe  Argot,  &c. 
Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  L. 
^milius  PauUus,  the  conqueror 
of  Perses,  tho  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia. With  the  subjugation  of 
this  kingdom  all  Greece  fell  under 
tho  Roman  sway.  Hence  the 
poet  says,  in  strong  language,  of 
this  commander,  Eruet  iUe  Ar^ 
ffosy  Affamemnoniasque  Myceruuy 
in  place  of  totam  Oneckim  tubiget. 
Consult  note  on  i.  284. 

839  jEaciden,  Referring  to 
Pcrdos,  a  descendant  of  ^acus 
througli  Achilles.  The  royal 
line  of  Macedonia  claimed  de- 
scent from  Achilles  through 
Phthia,  the  mother  of  Philip  III., 
and  not  through  Olympias,  as 
some  incorrectly  maintain. 

Genus  armipotentit  AchUlei, 
The  allusions  here  are  marked 
by  singular  propriety.  The 
very  descendant  of  the  terrible 
Achilles  is  to  fall  beneath  the 
prowess  of  Rome,  the  martial 
daughter  of  Troy. 

840  Avos  Troja,  *'  His  ances- 
tors of  Troy."  Put  for  avos  TVo- 
janos, 

Templa  et  temerata  Minervm, 
For  et  temeratum  templum  Mi' 
nerva.  Alluding  to  the  violation 
of  Minerva*s  temple  by  the  bru- 
taVity   of  Ajax,  son  of  Oilena. 


Observe  here  the  employment  d 
the  plural  to  depict  more  foreUily 
the  horrid  nature  of  the  deed. 

841  Magne  Cato.  Cato  ^ 
Censor  is  meant,  not  Cato  cf 
Utica.  The  position  of  the  name^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  Cossos 
and  the  Gracchi,  plainly  Bhowi 
that  Virgil  alludes  to  the  dder 
Cato. 

Cosse,  Aulus  Cornelius  CoMoa, 
famed  for  having  been  of  the  rerj 
small  number  who,  in  the  eonne 
of  Roman  history,  offered  up  the 
spolia  opima.  The  spoKa  ojrima 
were  those  which  one  conmuuider 
took  from  the  commander  oppos- 
ed to  him.  or,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Livy  (iv.  20), "  qua  dux  duei 
detraxitJ*^  Romulus  offered  the 
first ;  Cossus,  the  second  (A.U.C. 
317) ;  and  M.  Marcellus  (A.U.C. 
532),  the  third.  There  were  no 
other  instances  besides  these. 

842  Gracchi  genus,  ^'TherAce 
of  Gracchus,"  i.  e.,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  his  two  sons  Tibe- 
rius and  Caius.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  allude  more 
especially  to  the  father,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Geminos  Scipiadas.  **  The  two 
Scipios."  Scipio  Afncanus  the 
Elder,  and  the  Yoimger.  Car- 
thage was  conquered  by  the  one, 
destroyed  by  the  other. 

843  Parvoque  potentem  Fabric 
I  cium.     ^'  And  FabriciuSy  power- 
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Fabricium?  rel  te  sulco,  Serrane,  serentem? 

Quo  fessum  rapitis,  Fabii  ?  tu  Maximus  ille  es,  845 

Unus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituis  rem. 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ara, 

Credo  equidem;  yiros  ducent  de  marmore  yultu8  ; 

Orabunt  causas  melius ;  coelique  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent:  850 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 


generally  thought  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Pyrrhus's 
having  fruitlessly  attempted  to 
bribe  him.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  refer  raUier  to  the  great 
influenee  enjoyed  by  him  in  the 
8tate,notwith8tanding  his  poverty. 
This  Muenscher  remarks :  "Por- 
vopotentem  Fabridumvoeat  poeia^ 
quippe  qvi  pturvd  re  familiari  con- 
tenitu  ob  ipsam  parsimoniam  et 
oonUnentiam  cum  prudeniid  et 
/ortitudine  conjunctam  in  rebus 
publicis  gerendU  pltmmum  valu- 
erit.'*  (Obs,  in  Virg.  jEn.  p.  27.) 

844  Vel  te  sulco,  Serrane^  seren- 
tem,  ''  Or  thee,  Serranus,  sow- 
ing in  the  furrow."  Alluding, 
not  to  Gincinnatus,  as  some  sup- 
pose, but  to  G.  Atilius  Serranus, 
who  was  found  thus  en.  ployed 
when  intelligence  was  brought 
unto  him  of  his  having  been 
elected  to  the  consulship.  Pliny 
says  that  he  obtained  the  cogno- 
men of  Serranus  from  this  cir- 
cumstance :  '*  Serentem  invene- 
runt  dati  honores  Serranum,  unde 
cognomen,**  (H,  N,  xviii.  4.) 
Virgil  appears  to  follow  this  ac- 
count, improbable  though  it  is,  by 
perpetrating  what  would  be  called 
at  the  present  day  a  play  .on  the 
name. 

845  Fessum,  "  exhausted ;  " 
i«  e.,  with  difficulty  following  Uie 
lengthened  glories  of  your  line. 

.  Ttf  Maaimtu  ille  esy  &c.  ^'  Thou 


art  that  Maximus,  (greatest  of 
the  name),  who  alone,'*  &c.  Al- 
luding to  the  celebrated  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  sumamed  Cunc^ 
tcUor,  who  saved  his  country  by 
his  wise  delay  in  the  contest  with 
Hannibal.  The  term  MasimuM 
requires  here  a  double  transla- 
tion :  first,  as  a  mere  proper 
name ;  and  secondly,  as  indicat- 
ing the  pre-eminence  to  which 
the  individual  in  question  was  en- 
titled among  the  other  members 
of  the  line.  Here,  again,  Virgil 
would  appear  to  be  playing  on  the 
name. 

846  Unus  qui  nobis,  &c.  This 
line  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. 

Hem,  "Our  state."  Equiva- 
lent to  rempublicam, 

847  Excudent  alii,  &c.  The 
allusion  here  is  to  the  Greeks, 
who  were  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ters of  the  Romans  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  in  eloquence  and 
literature. 

Spiraniia  <Br€U  Statues  of 
bronze,  so  skilfully  wrought  that 
they  seemed  to  breathe  and  live. 

848  Vivos  de  marmore  vultus. 
Marble  statues  that  appear  in- 
stinct with  animation. 

850  Radio,  The  astronomer's 
rod  is  meant. 

851  Regere  imperio  populos, 
**To  rule  the  nations  witK  «m.^vn- 
rity ."  T\ve  UotMsai  v^  Xa  ^x'c^^  ^i^^ 
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Eruet  ille  Argos,  Agamemnoniasque  Mjcenas, 
Ipsumque  ^aciden,  genus  armipotentis  Achilli ; 
Ultus  aros  TroJK,  templa  et  temerata  Minervse.  S40 

Quis  te,  magne  Cato,  taciturn,  aut  te,  Cosse,  relinquat  ? 
Quis  Gracchi  genus  ?  aut  geminos,  duo  fulmina  beiiiy 
Scipiadas,  cladem  libjffi?  panroque  potentem 


of  a  Trojan,  this  triumph  over 
the  descendants  of  his  country's 
bitterest  foes,  by  one  of  his  own 
posterity,  would  be  peculiarly 
pleasing. 

838  Eruet  iUe  Argot,  &c. 
Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  L. 
^milius  Paullus,  the  conqueror 
of  Perses,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia. With  the  subjugation  of 
this  kingdom  all  Greece  fell  under 
the  Roman  sway.  Hence  the 
poet  says,  in  strong  language,  of 
this  commander,  Erttei  Hie  Ar- 
gos, Agamemnoniasque  Mycenas, 
in  place  of  totam  Oneciam  subiget. 
Consult  note  on  i.  284. 

839  JEaciden,  Referring  to 
Perses,  a  descendant  of  ^acus 
through  Achilles.  The  royal 
line  of  Macedonia  claimed  de- 
scent from  Achilles  through 
Phthia,  the  mother  of  Philip  III., 
and  not.  through  Olympias,  as 
some  incorrectly  maintain. 

Genus  amUpotenHs  Achillei. 
The  allusions  here  are  marked 
by  singular  propriety.  The 
very  descendant  of  the  terrible 
Achilles  is  to  fall  beneath  the 
prowess  of  Rome,  the  martial 
daughter  of  Troy. 

840  Avos  Troja.  '*  His  ances- 
tors of  Troy."  Put  for  apos  Tro- 
janos. 

Templa  et  temerata  Minerva, 

For  et  temeratum  templum  Mi- 

nerva.    Alluding  to  the  violation 

of  Minerva*a  temple  by  the  bru- 

taiity   of  AJBx,  son  of  Oiteua, 


Observe  here  the  employment  of 
the  plural  to  depict  more  forcibly 
the  horrid  nature  of  the  deed. 

841  Magne  Cato.  Cato  the 
Censor  is  meant,  not  Cato  of 
Utica.  The  positioi^  <tf  the  name, 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  Cossus 
and  the  Gracchi,  plainly  shows 
that  Virgil  alludes  to  the  ddpr 
Cato. 

Cosse,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
famed  for  having  been  of  the  rety 
small  number  who,  in  the  eoorae 
of  Roman  history,  offered  up  the 
spolia  opima.  The  spoRa  ojnma 
were  those  which  one  commander 
took  from  the  commander  oppds- 
ed  to  him.  or,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Livy  (iv.  20), ''  quts  dux  duei 
detrcuni,"*^  Romulus  offered  the 
first ;  Cossus,  the  second  f  A.U.C. 
317) ;  and  M.  Marcellus  (A. tJ.C. 
532),  the  third.  There  were  no 
other  instances  besides  these. 

842  Graechi  genus,  ''ThexAce 
of  Gracchus,**  t.  e.,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  his  two  sons  Tibe- 
rius and  Caius.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  allude  more 
especially  to  the  father,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Geminos  Scipiadas.  '*  The  two 
Scipios.**  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Elder,  and  the  Younger.  Car- 
thage was  conquered  by  the  one, 
destroyed  by  the  other. 

843  Farvoque  poten^  Fstbri- 
ctum.     ^^  km  Fabrieiiis,  pe^ver- 
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Atqueihic  JEne&s;  una  namque  ire  yidebat  S60 

^-Sgregium  forma  juvenem,  et  fulgentibu8  amiis, 
3ed  frons  lae^a  parum,  et  dejecto  lumina  vultu  : 
^uis  pater,  ille  yirum  qui  sic  comitatur  euntem  ? 

^?ilius,  anne  aliquis  magna  de  stirpe  nepotum? 

'  ^uis  strepitus  circa  comitum !  quantum  instar  in  ipso !   865 
3ed  Nox  atra  capiit  tristi  circumyolat  umbra. 


for  the  arms  of  the  Gallic  king 
being  consecrated  to  Romulus. 
/OoDSU^t  Heyne,  ad  loo.) 

860  Una.  <<  Along  with  him,** 
t.  «.,  in  company  with  the  elder 
Jifaroeilud. 

861  Egregium  formA  juvenem, 
Slo»  The  allusion  is  to  the  young 
Sfarcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Mister  of  Augustus,  and,  conse- 
Quenilyy  nephew  of  that  emperor. 
jj^  iigmtus  gave  him  his  daughter 
«JaliA  in  marriage,  and  intended 
Jiim    for  his  successor:    but  he 

died,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
oxiiversally  regretted  on  account 
of  ibo  excellence  of  his  private 
eliarActer.  Augustus  had  fre- 
quently entreated  Virgil  to  be 
j^lowed  a  perusal  of  the  ^neid 
•w^bile  the  composition  of  the  poem 
^yj^a  going  on,  and  the  latter  had 
30  often,  through  modesty,  de- 
clined. Prevailed  on,  at  length, 
I^Q^yever,  by  tliese  importunities, 
■the  poet  recited  to  him  the  sixth 
l^ooky  in  presence  of  Octavia,  the 
another  of  young  Marcellus,  a 
fikxoTt  tune  after  the  decease  of 
fiie  latter.  In  prospect,  very  pro- 
f^giXAyf  of  this  recitation,  he  had 
rn^erted  the  beautiful  eulogium 
^y^Yiich.  we  are  here  considering, 
g^xxd.  ^  which  he  alludes  to  the 
j^inature  deatli  of  the  beloved 
Voa*b.  But  he  had  skilfully  sup- 
nceflsed  the  name  of  Marceilus  till 
t^  cttJoae  to  the  line  **  Tu  MwreeU 
/u^  ^ris,"  4&^v  ^^^>Q  ^  widowed 


mother  swooned  away.  No  one 
can  even  now,  at  this  late  day, 
read  them  unmoved.  Virgil  is 
said  to  have  received  from  the 
afflicted  parent  10,000  seisterces 
(d^na  seetertia)  for  each  verse  of 
this  celebrated  passage.  As  the 
eulogium  properly  coounences  at 
O  note!  ingentem,  &,c  (line  868), 
and  terminates  at  munere,  in  tlie 
886th  line,  this  would  make  the 
whole  sum  received  by  the  poet 
near  £1600. 

862  Sed  front  lata  parumy  &c. 
The  mournful  brow  and  dejected 
look  are  here  meant  to  be  pro- 
phetic of  an  early  death. 

863  Virum.  The  elder  Mar- 
cellus. 

865  Quis  strepitus  cirea  com* 
itvm,  *'  What  a  bustle  of  eom- 
panions  (there  is)  around  him!** 
This  is  meaiit  to  indicate  bis 
great  popularity. 

Q^antum  instar  in  ipso!  ''What 
nobleness  of  mien  in  himself !  ** 
We  have  followed  here  the  ex* 
plaiiation  of  Heyne.  Compare 
the  remark  of  Eruesti  {Clav.  de. 
s.  v.):  ''  Instar  semper  aiiquam 
magnitudinem  indieat  apud  opti* 
rnos  scriptores.^*  The  ordiiuury 
mode  of  translating  the  clause  in 
question  is  as  follows :  ''How 
sreat  a  likeness  (there  is)  in  him 
(to  the  other)!'*  i.  c.,  to  tha  eldftx. 
liiarceV\.\i'&. 

.      866  No»  tttTtt,    ^v&^N.*" 

\  typicaX  ql  d«a9^ 


"1 
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Turn  pater  Anchises,  lacrimid  ingressus  obortifir 
O  nate !  ingentem  luctum  ne  qusere  tuonim|: 
Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.     Nimium  vobis  Romana  propago  87^^ 

Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  haec  si  dona  fiiissent. 
Quantos  ille  viriim  magnam  MaYortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus !  vel  quas,  Tiberine,  ridebis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  prasterlabere  recentem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos  S*J5 

In  tantum  spe  toilet  aYos;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  fides!  invictaque  bello 
Dextera  !  non  illi  quisquam  se  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  hostem,  880 

Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu  miserande  puer !  si  qua  £ita  aspera  rumpaa, 
Tu  Marcef[us,eris.     Manibus  date  lilia  plenis : 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 


870  Et»e  is  here  equivalent  to 
mvere. 

871  Hao  dona.  This  may  be 
rendered  more  freely  as  the  plu- 
ral of  excellenee,  the  allusion 
being  to  Marcellus:  ''this  most 
valued  gift.'*  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  NShden:  *^  MareeU 
itu  Romanit  donahu.** 

Propria,  Peculiarly  and  al- 
ways yours.  Equivalent  to  jmt- 
petna, 

872  The  allufflon  is  to  the 
Campus  Martins^  near  Aome, 
where  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  young  Maroellua  were  cele- 
brated. 

874  Qtfttm  ftnntiftfifi,  &c  The 
remains  of  the  young  |ffince  were 
deposited  in  the  splendid  mauso- 
letim  of  Augustus^  on  the  banks 
of  tiie  Tiber.  This  mausoleum 
had  been  erected  by  that  emperor 
A.U.C.7269inhi8rixthooD8al8hip. 


876  In  tanlum^BLCy  t.  e,y  ex- 
cite such  high  hopes  in  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  common  fotm 
of  expression  would  be  tn  Umkmn 
spem  ioUet  avos,  Valpy  makes 
8pe  an  old  form  of  the  gemtite 
here  for  spei,  and  governed  by 
ionium.  This,  however,  is  quite 
unnecessary :  tpe  is  here  the  nm* 
pie  abUtive.  Compare  the  Grniek' 
TXirUrip  ar<up€ip, 

882  Si  qua  fata  aspera,  fte. 
'*  If  in  any  way  thou  canst  break 
through  the  rigid  decrees  of -fiite^ 
thou  shalt  be  a  Marcellusi**  i  «., 
thou  shalt  prove  thyself  a  worthy 
scion  of  that  noble  stodu  Con- 
sult note  on  line  800. 

884  Furpuroot  tpargamJUtnif 
&e.  The  ancients  were  aeeos- 
tomed,  on  certain  dayi^  to  etomi 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  wiljh 
floweif. 

Spargmm.    Obstrro  the  ftm* 
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His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  iiiani  S80 

Munere.     Sic  tota  passim  regione  yagantur 
Aeris  in  campis  latis,  atque  omnia  lustrant. 
Qose  postquam  Anchises  natum  per  singula  dnxit, 
Incenditque  animum  famsB  yenientis  amore ; 
Exin  bella  yiro  memorat  quae  deinde  gerenda,  890 

Laurentesque  docet  populos,  urbemque  Latini ; 
£t  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatque,  feratque,  laborem. 
Sunt  geminae  Somni  portse  :  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  yeris  facilis  datur  exitus  Umbris : 
Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto ;  895 

Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 
His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises,  unaque  Sibyllam, 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emittit  ebumi : 


of  the  subjanctive  in  this  rerb, 
and  also  in  €teeum%Uem  and  /un- 
ffar.  The  construction  is  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Qreek.  Consult 
Matthise,  0. 6.,  g  5 1 8,  and  Elms- 
ley,  ad  Eurip,  Med.  1242.  Some 
editors  supply  ut,  but  without  any 
necessity  or  propriety. 

Animamgue  nepotisy  &c.  An 
elegant  poetic  ctinstruction,  for 
luBC  dona  accumulem  in  animam 
nepotis, 

887  AeruincahpUlatit.  <<In 
spacious  fields  of  air,**  t.  e.,  the 
fields  where  dwell  airy,  shadowy 
forms.  Heyne  is  offended  by  this 
rather  unusual  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  is  therefore  led  to  inter- 
pret aer  in  the  sense  of  darkness, 
iike  the  Homeric  affp.  But  this 
18  only  exchanging  one  difficulty 
for  another,  since  the  resions  of 
Elysium  at  least  are  illummed  by 
their  own  sun,  and  not  involyed 
in  gloom. 

893  Sunt  geminm  Somni  porta. 
This  fiction  is  borrowed  from 
the  nineteenth  book  of  Homer*8 
Odyssey,  line  562,  geqq.yand  pro- 
bably was  of  still  earlier  origin; 


894  Cornea,  With  onr  im« 
proyements  in  the  arts,  dbaerres 
Valpy,  horn  seems  a  rude  mate- 
rial ;  but  the  inventor  of  the  fal>Ie 
knew  none  more  transparent,  of 
which  he  could  imagine  gates  to 
be  composed. 

Veris  Umbris.  **Unto  true 
visions  of  the  night,'*  t.  0.,  true 
dreams.  Among  the  several  rea- 
sons, observes  a  commentator, 
why  true  dreams  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  horn-gate,  and  false 
ones  through  that  of  ivory,  the 
most  plausible  appears  to  be  this, 
namely,  that  liom  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  truth,  as  being  transparent 
and  pervious  to  the  sight ;  where- 
as ivory  is  impenetnible  to  the 
vision. 

897  U6L  Standing  near  the 
beginning  of  the  8«itence,  this 
adverb  has  here  the  force  of  tM. 
Some  manuscripts  read  ibi  at 
once. 

898  Port&que  emittit  ebumi. 
The  commentators  make  a  great 
difficulty  here,  being  nnable 
clearly  to  discover  why  Vixnl 
dismisses  iEneas  and  the  Sybil 
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lUe  yiam  secat  ad  nayes,  sociosque  revisit. 
Tom  se  ad  Caietas  recto  fert  limite  portum. 
Ancora  de  prori  jacitur :  stant  litore  puppes. 


900 


bjr  the  ivory  gate,  this  being  the 
one  throu^  which  false  drcains 
pass  to  the  upper  world.  The 
answer  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Neither  of  the  gates  in  question 
was  made  for  the  egress  of  mor- 
tals, and,  therefore,  the  poet  might 
cause  the  hero  and  his  companion 
to  leave  tiie  lower  world  by  which- 
ever one  he  pleased. 

899  Viamsecai,  '^Moveswiih 
rapid  sttps.**  Literally,  "cuts 
his  way.*'     Compare  the  Greek 


900  Turn  $e  ad  Oaietmy  Ac. 
Caieta  was  a  town  and  harbour 
of  Latinm,  lying  some  distanee  to 
the  north-west  of  Cumae. 

JUdo  limiie.  Equivalent  here 
to  reci&  vid.  We  have  read  B- 
miie,  with  Heyne,  inslead  of 
litore,  as  Wagner,  and  others  be- 
fore him  give  it.  The  presence 
of  Hiore  in  the  succeeding  line 
favours  the  change,  since  viigil 
could  hardly  have  used  the  same 
word  a  second  time  after  so  short 
an  interval. 
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TU  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  ^ne'm  nutiix, 
^ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
£t  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomen 
Hesperi^  in  magna,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signat. 
At  pius,  exsequiis,  ^neas,  rite  solutis, 
Aggere  composito  tumuli,  postquam  alta  qui^runt 
^quora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relinquit. 
Aspirant  aurae  in  noctem,  nee  Candida  cursus 
Luna  negat ;  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 


5 


1  Tu  quoque,  &c.  '*  Thou,  too, 
O  Caieta;"  t.  e,^  thou,  too,  as  well 
as  Misenus  and  Palinurus.  (Com- 
pare vi.  234, 38 1 . )  According  to 
the  poetic  legend  here  followed 
by  Virgil,  ^neas  buried  his  nurse 
on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast, 
and  the  promontory,  harbour,  and 
city  of  Caieta  were  called  after 
lier  name.  For  the  true  etymo- 
logy, however,  consult  Anthonys 
Class.  Diet. 

Litoribus  nostris.  Referring  to 
tlie  shores  of  Italy,  since  it  is  the 
poet  that  speaks. 

2  ^tepham.  The  promontory, 
port,  and  city  of  Gaeta  still  retain 
enough  of  the  ancient  name  to 
fulfil  this  poetic  prediction. 

3  Et  nunc  servat  honosy  &c. 
"And  still  even  now  thy  honoured 
memory  preserves  its  abiding- 
place;"  t.  e.,  still  lingers  around 
this  spot.  Sedem  is  generally  re- 
garded here  as  equivalent  to 
sepuhrum;    but    the    meaning 


which  we  have  assigned  it  seenui 
preferable. 

Ossaque  nomen,  &c.  *'And 
thy  name  marks  (the  spot  where^ 
thy  remains  (lie  interred)  in  great 
Hesperia,  if  that  be  any  title  to 
renown ;"  t.  e.,  the  name  of  the 
promontory,  poi-t,  and  city  stand 
in  phkce  of  a  monumental  inscrip- 
tion. 

4  Si  qua  est  ea  gloria.  Equi- 
valent, in  £Eict,  to  qum  esi  magna 
gloria. 

7  Tendit  iter  velis,  '<  Directs 
his  course  onward  with  the  sails  ;** 
t.  0.,  sails  onward  with  a  fair 
wind. 

8  Aspirant  aura,  &c.  "  The 
breezes  freshen  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  night**  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Heyne:  '*  Sub 
noctem  venius  secundus  increbres" 
cit;**  and  also  the  version  of 
Binet:  "  Un  vent  /row  «*ett«e  ^ 
Venifie  de  la  nuxt?**  ^^ 

9  Tremiilo  «uJb  \um\ne«    ^^>» 
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Proxima  CircfesB  raduntur  litora  terrse ;  10 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratam  noctuma  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudiri  g^mitus  irceque  leonum,  15 

Vinda  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum  ; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praesepibus  ursi 
Sesvire,  ac  fonnm  magnorum  nlulare  luporum : 
Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saera  potentibus  herbis 
Induerat  Ciioe  in  vultos  ac  terga  ferarum.  20 

QuEB  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 


epithet  tremttlo  lieantifiilly  des- 
cribes the  moonbeams  daneing 
npon  the  top  of  the  water. 

10  Circe  was  fabled  to  have 
inhabited  an  island  on  the  Italian 
coast,  above  Caieta.  This  island 
was  afterward  connected  with 
the  continent  by  accumulations 
of  sand,  and  became  the  promon- 
torv  of  Ciroeiu 

11  Dhet.  Vircil  appears  to 
have  had  in  view  iiere  the  des- 
cription which  Homer  gives  of 
the  wealtii  and  splendour  of 
CSroe*s  abode.  (Od,  x,  210,  seqq. ; 
314,  t§qq,;  348,  M99>) 

Inaeeenot,  '*That  ought  not 
to  be  approached.*'  Equivalent 
ioinaeeedgfidoi.  The  groves  were 
•Ibll  of 'danger  to  those  who  en- 
tered, on  acooont  of  the  transfor- 
thatbos  which  all  underwent  who 
tasted  the  cop  of  Circe. 

SoUt  JUia,  Circe  was  the 
daughter  of  the  son-god,  accord- 
ing to  both  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

12  TeeHifue  wptrbii.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  tiie  palace  of  Ciree 
WM  fai  tlie  centre  of  the  grove. 

13  Urii9doraiamySLc.  '^Bums 
Ae  frmtmt  juniper  for  a  noo- 

tanud  iMt;**  i,  #.,  ixt  give  light 
(^aing  &B  ai|gfat  seMon,  while 


she  plies  the  loom.  On  sudi  oc- 
casions the  wood  was  placed  in  a 
sort  of  brazier,  called  sometimes 
ignitabtUum, 

Cedrum,  The  oedrut  of  Uie  "Bo* 
mans,  and  Kihpos  of  the  Oreeks, 
was,  according  to  the  best  botan- 
ical authorities,  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. 

14  The  epithet  argui^  refers  t» 
the  sound  made  by  the  shuttle  in 
passing.  Compare  the  version  of 
Trapp:  « While,  through  the 
slender  web  |  Her  whistling  diut- 
tle  flies  along  the  loom.** 

16  ExaudiH,  '<  Were  dis- 
tinctly heard.**  The  historical 
infinitive,  taking  the  place  of  the 
imperfect,  as  in  savire  bdow. 

19  Potentibw  herbu.  *<By 
potent  herbs;*'  t.  e.,  by  the  juices 
of  magic  herbs  which  she  had 
mixed  together  in  her  c^p. 

20  Jnduerai  in  vulttss,  &e« 
'^  Had  transformed  into  the  visa- 
ges and  bodies  of  wild  beasts.** 
Induo  carries  wiili  it  the  idea  of 
clothing  or  arrayuig  one  in  any 
garb  or  covering.  (Sroe  here 
clothes  ihem  with  the  form  of 
animals.    The  cup  of  Cfanoe  is  li 

.  ty^  oC  the  degmdiiig  eflfocto  of 
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Delati  in  portus,  neu  litora  dira  subirent ; 

Neptunus  yentis  implevit  Tela  secundis, 

Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  praBter  yada  femda  Texit. 

Jamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  asthera  «b  alto       25 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis; 
Quum  Tenti  posuere,  omnisque  repente  lesedit 
Flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsce: 
Atque  hie  ^neas  ingentem  ex  aquore  lucum 
Prospicit.     Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno,  30 

Yorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flarus  arena. 
In  mare  prorumpit.     YariaB  circumque  supraque 
Assuetse  ripis  Yolucres,  et  fluminis  alveo, 
JEihersL  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  Tolabant. 
Mectere  iter  sociis,  terneque  adyertere  proras,  35 

Imperat,  et  Isetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco. 

Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quae  tempora  rerum, 


24  Prater  vada  ferwda.  "  By 
the  boilioe  waters;**  t. «.,  past  the 
island,  which  projected  like  a 
promontory,  and  around  the  point 
of  which  the  waves  were  always 
more  or  less  agitated. 

^  Lutea,  <*  The  saffron-hoed.*' 
Equivalent  to  erocea.  Compare 
the  Homeric  jcpoicoTren-Xor,  as  ap- 
plied to  Aurora. 

2T  Fofuere.  "  Became  stilled" 
Supply  aese, 

28  Et  in  lento  luctantur^  See, 
"And  the  oars  struj^gle  in  the 
placid  marble  of  the  deep.**  The 
term  mttrmor  is  here  applied  to 
the  sea,  not  with  any  refMenee 
to  solidity,  but  as  indicating  a 
bright  and  polished  surface.  This 
usage  comes  into  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  Homer  calls  the 
bright  sea,  shining  beneath  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  fJMpfuipefjv  Ska, 
Hence,  also,  we  have,  in  a  simihur 
sense,  in  other  writers,  ndrrog 
ixdp^apos  and  ra  ndpfuipa  vovrcv. 
From  this  the  Latin  poets  made 
marmora  pelagiy  as  Catullus,  for 


example,  because  fuipfiafios  irr- 
rpos,  i,  e,y  \€vk6s  ('^white**),  is  in 
Latin  marmor, 

Tonga,  Agreeing  with  arborei 
understood,  and  referring  properly 
to  brandies  of  trees  shorn  of  their 
foliage,  &c. ;  and  then  to  oars. 

29  Ingentem  lucum^  -^Virgil 
makes  the  banks  of  the  Tib^, 
near  its  mouth,  to  huve  been  co- 
vered at  this  early  period  with 
thick  woods;  and  historical  ac- 
counts would  seem  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  this  description.  In 
the  territory  of  Laurentum,  more- 
over, where  .£nea8  landed,  there 
was,  in  more  ancient  times,  a 
dense  growth  of  bay-trees  (/^ii- 
nw),  whence  both  the  territory 
and  city  derived  their  name. 

30  ffune  inter.  <*  Between 
this;**  t. «.,  with  the  grove  on 
either  side. 

36  Fluvio  eueeedii  opaoo, 
JEnettB  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  and  disembatUa  im  tb^ 

31  Nwio  o9e,<i»uTeoe*^^A. 
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Quis  Latio  antique  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 

Qnum  primum  Ausoniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 

Expediam,  et  primffi  revocabo  exordia  pugnad:  40 

Tu  Yatem,  tu,  diya,  mone.     Dicam  horrida  bella ; 

Dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges, 

Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 

Hesperiam.     Major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo ; 

Majus  opus  moveo.     Rex  arva  Latinus  et  urbes  4a 

Jam  senior  longa  placidas  in  pace  regebat. 

Hunc  Faun))  et  nympha  genitum  Laurente  Marica 

Accipimus :  Fauno  Picus  pater;  isque  parentem 

Te,  Saturne,  refert;  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor. 

Filius  huic,  fato  divum,  prolesque  virilis  50 

Nulla  fuit,  primaque  oriens  erepta  juventa  est. 

Sola  domum,  ettantas  servabat  filia  sedes, 

Jam  matura  viro,  jam  plenis  nubilis  annis. 

Multi  illam  magno  e  Latio  totaque  petebant 

Ausonia :  petit,  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes,  55 

Tumus,  avis  atavisque  potens,  quern  regia  conjux 


new  iiiToeation  here  takes  place, 
on  the  important  occa«on  of  the 
arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy. 

Erato.  The  muse  of  amatory 
poetry,  here  invoked  bj  the  poet, 
in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  union 
of  ^neas  and  Lavinia,  on  which 
tnms  the  denouement  of  the 
poem. 

Qui  rege*,  Latinus,  Tumus, 
and  Mezentius. 

QiuB  tempora  rerum.  This  al- 
htdes  to  the  public  relations  be- 
tween the  different  communities ; 
idiile  $UUu8  points  to  the  state  of 
tilings  in  each  particular  one. 

48  Tyrrhenamqtie  manum, 
<<And  the  Tuscan  bands.**  Allu- 
ding to  the  story  of  Mezentius. 
■  A  Majut  opu»  numeo,  '*I  enter 
upon  a  greater  task.**  Virgil, 
after  himiig  imitated  the  Odyssey 
ia  the  Unt  ax  books  of  his  poem, 
dnnoaoeeB  that  he  intendflio  TBAse 


his  strains.    He  is  now  to  tak«  the 
the  Iliad  for  his  model. 

47  Hune  Fauno^  &c.  The  moe 
of  Latinus  is  carried  back  by  the 
poet  to  Saturn  as  its  founder,  who 
reigned  in  Latium  during  the  sol* 
den  age.  From  Saturn  came  Pi- 
cus; from  Picus,  Faunus. 

GenUum.     Supply /tMMtf. 

49  Te  refert,     **  Cites  thee.** 

52  Observe  the  force  of  the  im« 
perfect  in  servabat.  She  was  ex- 
pected to  preserve,  being  as  yet 
merely  heiress  to  the  throne. 

&6Avisataviaquepoteru.  "IVnr* 
erful  in  grandnres  and  great* 
grandsires  ;**  t.  e.,  in  a  long  Hue 
of  ancestry.  Tumus  was  dn* 
eended  from  Pilunmus,  a  son  oC 
Jupiter,  who  married  DanaB^ 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  kug  of  At* 
gos,  when,  banished  from  her  Ua 
thet^a  ^alMce^  vhn  casoA  into  Itely 
mltScL  an.  kt^^^  «i^«K|» 
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Adjungi  gjenerum  miro  properabat  amore ; 
Sed  variis  portenta  deum  terroribus  obstant. 

Laurus  erat  tecti  medio,  in  penetralibus  altis. 
Sacra  comani,  multosque  metu  servata  per  annos: 
Qunni  pater  inventain,  priinas  quum  conderet  arces, 
Ipse  ferebatur  Phoe)io  sacrasse  Latinus, 
Laureiitesque  ab  ea  nomen  posuisse  colonis. 
Hujus  apes  summum  dens»,  mirabil&dictu! 
Stridore  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aethera  yecta, 
Obsedere  apicem;  et,  pedibus  per  mutua  Qexis, 
Examen  subitum  ramo  frondente  pependit. 
Continuo  vates:  Externum  cemimus,  inquit, 
Adveutare  virum,  et  partes  petere  agmen  easdem 


60 


65 


was  the  son  of  Dauniis,  kinc^  of 
Apulia,  by  Venilia,  the  sister  of 
Amata,  queen  of  Latinus. 

59  Tecti  medio.  "  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  palace."  Virgil  here 
speaks  in  accordance  with  Koman 
customs,  and  makes  the  palace  of 
Latinus  to  have  had  an  implu' 
vium,  or  open  space  in  the  centre. 
As  t)ie  Romans  frequently  plant- 
ed trees  in  this  central  court,  so 
here  we  find  a  bay-tree  growing 
in  the  impluvium  of  the  palace  of 
Latinus. 

60  S€icra  ewnam.  "Of  sacred 
foliage.'*  The  whole  tree  was 
sacred,  and  the  foliago,  of  course, 
untouched.  Hence  sacra  comam 
is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  frondi- 
btu  intaciis, 

63  By  tlie  term  coknis  are  here 
meant  the  natives  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  who  belonged  to  the 
stock  of  the  aborigines.  The  poet 
makes  them  to  have  been  called 
Laurentes  from  the  single  laurus 
found  here.  The  more  common 
account  says  that  tiie  country, 
city,  and  people  were  styled  LaU' 
rentuftty  Laurentes,  &c.,  from  the 
dense  woods  of  bay-trees  that 
oovered  tlw  face  of  the  land. 


66  Obsedere.  "Beset."  From 
obstdo.  This  verb  denotes,  not  so 
much  a  settling  on  the  top  of  the 
tree,  as  a  swarming  around  it.  A 
part  only  settle  on  it  at  last,  the 
remainder  hanging  down  from  it 
like  a  cluster  of  grapes,  an  ap- 
pearance expressed  in  Greek  by 
the  adverb  porfwdov* 

67  ftamo  frondente  pependit. 
According  to  Pliny  (H.  N,  ix, 
17),  bees  swarming  and  settling 
on  a  bay-tree  were  a  bad  omen. 
They  were  also  thought  to  afford 
a  sinister  presage  when  appear- 
ing in  any  sacred  place,  or  on  the 
tent  of  a  commander. 

69  Et  partes  petere,  Slq.  "And 
a  host  from  the  same  parts 
(whence  came  the  bees),  seeking 
the  same  parts  (unto  which  they 
winged  their  way),  and  ruling  as 
masters  from  the  very  sumnut  of 
our  citadel.**  As  the  Trojans 
were  to  come  from  the  Lower  or 
Tuscan  Sea,  the  bees  must  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  from 
that  same  quarter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusion  in  partes  eas' 
dem  is  to  the  summit  of  the  tree  ; 
and  aa  iVv^  \««»  \jw}«^  -^nssaRssassoL 
of,  and  Vraxi^  ^•avm.  Vtwsx  "^^  >«^ 
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Partibus  ex  tsdem,  et  summa  dommarier  arce. 

PrsBterea,  castis  adolet  dam  altaria  tasdis 
Ut  juxta  genitorem  astat  Layinia  virgo, 
Visa,  nefasl  longis  comprendere  crinibus  ignem, 
Atque  omnem  omatum  flammi  crepitante  cremari, 
Regalesque  accensa  comas,  accensa  coronam, 
Insignem  gemmis;  tiim  fumida  luroine  fulro 
Inyolyi,  ac  totis  Yulcanum  spargere  tectis. 
Id  vero  horrendum  ac  visu  mirabile  ferri : 
Namque  fore  illustrem  fama  fatisque  canebant 
Ipsam;  sed  populo  magnum  portendere  bellum. 

At  rex,  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
Fatidici  genitoris,  adit,  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consulit  Albunea:  nemorum  quas  maYiTnn.  sacro 


70 


75 


80 


of  this,  so  the  Trojans  were  to 
bear  sway  from  the  very  citadel 
of  Laurentum. 

71  CkuHi  adolet  dum,  &c 
'*  While  the  virgin  Lavinia  kin- 
dles up  the  altars  with  the  hal- 
lowed brands.'*  The  verb  cutoleo, 
which  is  here  freely  rendered  by 
"to  kindle,*'  properly  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  rising,  ascending, 
or  heaping  up.  Hence  the  niean- 
ing  properly  is,  *' causes  the  flames 
to  arise  from  the  brands  on  the 
altar." 

74  Omatiim  is  here  the  accu- 
sative of  nearer  definition,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek. 

78  Ferri.  "  Was  regarded  (by 
the  soothsayers).**  Historical  in- 
finitive for  fereoatttr, 

80  Ipsam,  "  That  the  princess 
berseUl'*  Lavinia  is  here  put  in 
opposition  to  the  nation  at  laree, 
as  indicated  by  populo, 

81  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural  in  oraculOf  "  the  hallowed 
otacie."  The  oracle  of  Faunus 
was  in  a  thick  grove  below  the 

spripga  or  foimtain  of  Albunea, 
whisb  look  were  on  the  hill  of  Ti- 


bur,  or  Tivoli,  and  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  dense  woods.  The 
springs  of  Albunea  were  the  lar- 
gest of  the  sources  whence  were 
formed  the  AUmUe  Aqua,  and  the 
name  Albunea,  as  well  as  that  of 
Albula  AqiUBy  has  reference  to 
the  whitish  colour  of  tlie  water, 
which  is  of  a  sulphureous  charac- 
ter, and  emits  a  noisome  stench. 
According  to  Bonstetten,  the  Ac" 
qua  so^orata  d*Altieri  now  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  Albunea. 
The  AlbvicB  Aqua  flow  into  the 
Anio. 

S2  AU&  AlbuneA.  According 
to  Cluver,  the  fountain  of  Albu- 
nea is  of  unknown  depth. 

83  Nemorum  qua  mamma,  &c, 
"  Which,  greatest  of  the  forest- 
streams,  resounds  with  its  sacred 
fountain,  and,  buried  in  shade, 
exhales  a  noisome  stench  ;*'  t.  e., 
a  noxious,  mephitic  gas,  produced 
by  the  sulphureous  character  of 
the  soil.  This  passage  hasgSven 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Heyne 
at  first  explained  nemorum  by  a 
reference  to  the  Greek  idioin, 
\  **^hxQU|j)[kl3Q!b^N^**  \Skft  Korit  or 
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Fonte  sonat,  sseyamque  ezhalat  opaca  mephitim. 

Hinc  ItalaB  gentes,  omnisque  CEnotria  tellus,  85 

In  dubiis  responsa  petunt:  hue  dona  sacerdos 

Quum  tulit,  et  caBsarum  oyium  sub  nocte  silenti 

PelHbus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit; 

Multa  modis  simulacfa  videt  Yolitantia  miris, 

Et  varias  audit  Yoces,  fruiturque  deorum  90 

CoUoquio,  atque  imis  Acheronta  affatur  Ayemis. 

Hie  et  turn  pater  ipse,  petens  responsa,  Latinus 

Centum  lanigeras  mactabat  rite  bidentes; 

Atque  harum  efiPiiltus  tergo,  stratisque,  jacebat, 

Velleribus.     Subita  ex  alto  vox  reddita  luco  est :  95 

Ne  pete  connubiis  natam  sociare  Latinis, 

O  mea  progenies!  thalamis  neu  crede  paratis: 

Extern!  veniunt  generi,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 

Nomen  in  astra  ferant ;  quorumque  ab  stirpe  nepotes 


^la  rov  SXaovSy  for  «V  SXaei. 
Afterward,  however,  in  a  review 
of  Bonstetten's  work  [Gott,  gel. 
Anzeiff.  1804,  n,  168),  he  propo- 
ses the  following,  which  we  have 
adopted  :  ^^Albunea  {aqua),  qttm, 
majcima  {aquarum)  nemorumy  so* 
not  sacro  fonte,'*'*  fionstetten, 
following  Probus,  makes  Albunea 
here  the  name  of  a  forest,  not  of 
a  fountain,  an  explanation  which 
Wagner  thinks  removes  the  whole 
difficulty.  But  what  meaning  are 
we  then  to  attach  to  Ituios  sub  olid 
Albuned  {silvA)  9 

85  (Enotria  telltu.  The  "(Eno- 
trian  land"  is  here  put  for  Italv 
in  general.  Consult  note  on  i. 
532. 

88  Incubuit,  Referring  to  the 
priest.  This  lying  down  in  tem- 
ples for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
responses  was  termed  incubatio, 
€yKoifj.r](Tis.  Heyne  makes  the 
priest  and  the  individual  consult- 
ing the  oracle  both  lie  down  in 
the  temple.  Latinus  lies  down 
in  the  temple^  bec&nse  in  him  the 


functions  of  king  and  priest  were 
combined. 

91  Atque  imU  Acheronta,  &c. 
''And  addresses  the  deities  and 
manes  of  the  lower,  world,  in  the 
farthest  depths  of  Avemus.^* 
Acheron  here  stands  for  the  dei- 
ties and  fnanea  of  the  world  be- 
low, and  Avemus  for  the  lower 
world  itself,  of  which  it  formed 
one  of  the  entrances. 

94  Tergo.    For  tergoribu8» 

96  Conmdnis,  the  plural  for 
the  singular,  as  more  solemn.  So 
thalamis  for  thalamo,  and  generi 
for  gener, 

97  Thalamis  neu  crede  paratis, 
''  Nor  place  any  reliance  on  the 
nuptials  already  prepared  ;'*  i.  e., 
and  reject  the  nuptial  arrange- 
ments already  made  for  the  union 
of  thy  daughter  with  Tumua. 
This  prince,  although  a  Rutulian, 
belonged  to  the  great  Latin  race, 
and  hence  was  excluded  by  the 
words  of  the  oracle  fromtbe  haj^d 
of  littvVsjOi. 
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Omnia  sub  pedibus,  qua  Sol  utrumque  recurrens 
Aspicit  Oceanum,  vertique  regique  videbunt. 
Heec  responsa  patris  Fauni,  monitusque  sileiiti 
Nocte  datos,  non  ipse  suo  prerait  ore  Latinus ; 
8ed  circum  late  volitans  jam  Fama  per  urbes 
Ausonias  tulerat,  quum  Laomedontia  pubes 
Gramineo  ripas  religavit  ab  aggere  classem. 
^neas,  primique  duces,  et  pulcber  lulus, 
Corpora  sub  ramis  deponunt  arboris  altae ; 
Instituuntque  dapes,  et  adorea  liba  per  herbam 
Subjiciunt  epulis;  sic  Jupiter  ille  monebat; 
Et  Cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus  augent. 
Consumtis  bic  forte  aliis,  ut  vertere  morsus 
Exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit  edendi, 
Et  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus  orbem 
Fatalis  crusti,  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris ; 
Heus !  etiam  mensas  consumimus  ?  inquit  lulus, 
Nee  plura  alludens.     Ea  vox  audita  laborum 


100 


105 


110 


115 


101  Oceanum  utrumque^  The 
EUtBtem  and  Western  oceans.  A 
flattering  allusion  to  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  power  under  Augus- 
tus, who,  while  in  the  East,  had 
received  amhassadors  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 

106  Gramineo  ab  tiggere,  '^  To 
the  grassy  bank  (of  the  Tiber).'* 
The  preposition  ab  refers,  liter- 
ally, to  the  bank  as  the  quarter 
whence  the  firm  hold  proceeded. 

109  Et  adorea  liba^  &c  /<And 
place  along  tiie  grass  wbeaten 
eakes  beneaih  tlie  viands  (so  Jove 
suggested),  and  heap  up  with 
wild  fruits  the  Cereal  base;"  t.  e., 
the  wheaten  base,  in  allusion  to 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  husbandry. 
These  cakes  were  made  of  wheat-, 
en  flour,  with  honey  and  oU,  and 
were  generally  used  on  sacred 
oeeaaiona.  They  were  circular, 
and  marked  off  into  four  quaxien 
by  a  crosB  drawn  on  the  surfftce. 


\ 


110  Jujnter  ille.  Literally, 
^'  that  Jupiter;"  t.  «.,that  Jupiter 
who  had  been  their  guide  and 
counsellor  in  all  their  wander- 
ings. 

1 14  Violare,  When  meat  was 
placed  before  a  person  at  table  on 
cakes  or  bread,  used  as  plates 
with  us,  to  eat  this  bread  or  cake 
was  deemed  inauspicious.  That 
violare  here  has  some  such  refer- 
ence to  sacred  things  and  their 
violation,  appears  plain  from  the 
presence  of  audacibus  in  the  suc- 
ceeding clause. 

Orbem.  Referring  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  round  cake,  the 
violation  commencing  at  the  cir- 
cumference. 

115  Fatalis  crusti.  The  cake 
or  bread  is  here  c:illed  '*  fated," 
because  it  indicated  their  for- 
tunes. 

Wl  Nee  p^iira  alludens,  '^Car>- 
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Prima  tulit  finem ;  priraamque  loquentis  ab  ore 

Eiipuit  pater,  ac,  stupefactus  numine,  pressit. 

Continue,  Salve  fatismihi  debita  Tellus,  •        120 

Vosque,  ait,  O  fidi  Trojte,  salvete,  Penates  1 

Hie  domus,  hsec  patria  est.     Genitor  mihi  talia  namque, 

Nunc  repeto,  Anchises,  fatorum  arcana  reliquit: 

Quum  te^  nate,  fames,  ignota  ad  litora  vectum, 

Accisis  coget  dapibus  consumere  mensas;  125 

Turn  sperare  domos  defessus,  ibique  memento 

Prima  locare  manu,  molirique  aggere,  tecta. 

Hiec  erat  ilia  fames:  haec  nos  suprenia  manebat, 

Exitiis  positura  modum. 

Quare  agite,  et  primo  Iseti  cum  lumine  soli.*:,  130 

Quae  loca,  quive  habeant  homines,  ubi  mcenia  gentis, 

Yestigemus,  et  a  portu  diversa  petamus. 


More  literally,  **  nor  joking  far- 
ther unto  (tliose  around).'*  Ob- 
serve tlie  force  of  ad  iu  composi- 
tion. 

119  Ac,  stupefactus  numine, 
pressit.  "And  astounded  at  the 
(strange)  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, mused  (for  a  moment  up- 
on it)."  Heyue  explains jt>r««*t^ 
in  this  passage  by  vocem  Asccmii 
repressit,  ** checked  his  son." 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  poet,  since  Asca- 
nius  had  already  checked  himself, 
as  is  shown  by  the  words  nee 
plura  alludens.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  with  Wagner,  to  sup- 
ply animo  after  pressit,  making 
the  full  expression  to  be  vocem 
animo  pressit,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained it. 

\2\  O fidi  TrojcB  Penates.  They 
had  predicted  unto  him,  m  the 
dream  mentioned  in  a  previous 
book,  that  he  should  reach  Italy 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 
(Compare  iii.  163.) 

123  Repeto.  "I  recollect." 
Supply  memorid. 


Anchises  fatorum,  &c.  There 
is  some  diftieuity  here.  An- 
chises had  not  foretold  this  oc- 
currence, but  the  Harpy  Celajno, 
unless  we  suppose,  with  some 
commentators,  that  it  formed  i>art 
of  the  conversation  between  the 
father  and  son'  in  the  world  be- 
low. It  is  more  than  probable, 
as  Heyne  thinks,  that  the  fabie  of 
tlie  Harpies  was  interwoven  into 
the  poem  by  Vifgil  after  its  com- 
pletion, and  that  the  hand  of 
death  prevented  him  from  adapt- 
h)g  other  parts  of  liis  work  to 
tliat  episode. 

128  lUa  fames.     "  That  hun- 
ger of  which  he  spoke." 

129  EaUiis,  "  To  our  afflic^  • 
tions.**  Equivalent  to  tsrumnis. 
Tissot  chaiges  Virgil  here  with 
inadvertence.  How  could  one 
who  had  heard  the  Sibyl  speak  of 
fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  still 
remaining  to  be  encountered  in 
Italy,  imagine  that  his  troubles 
were  soon  to  have  &tL  axA^ 
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Nunc  patents  libate  Jovi,  precibusque  vocate 
Anchisen  genitorem;  et  vina  reponite  mensis. 

Sic  deinde  effatus,  frondenti  tempora  ramo  135 

ImpHcat,  et  Geniumque  loci,  primamque  deonim 
Teliurem,  Nymphasque,  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
Flumina:  turn  Noctem,  Noctisque  orientia  signa, 
Idseumque  Jorem,  Phrjgiamque  ex  ordine  Matre/n, 
IfiYocat,  et  duplices,  Coeloque  Ereboque,  parentes.         ]  40 
Hie  Pater  omnipotens  ter  coelo  clarus  ab  alto 
Intonuit;  radiisque  ardentem  lucis,  et  auro. 
Ipse,  manu  quatiens,  ostendit  ab  £ethere  nubem. 
Diditur  hie  subito  Trojana  per  agmina  rumor, 
Adrenisse  diem,  quo  debita  moenia  condant.  145 

Certatim  instourant  epulas,  atque  omine  magno 
Crateras  Iseti  statuunt,  et  Tina  coronant. 

Postera  quum  prima  lustrabat  lampade  terras 
Orta  dies;  urbem,  et  fines,  et  litora  gentis 
DiTcrsi  explorant;  hapc  fontis  stagna  Numici,  150 


134  Et  9ina  reponite  meruU. 
^'And  replace  the  wine  on  the 
tftbles;*'  i,'e.y  and  renew  the  ban- 
quet. Heyne  makes  reponite 
here  equiyalent  merely  to  the 
simple  apponUe;  in  which,  how- 
eyer,  he  is  refuted  by  Wagner, 
whom  we  have  followed. 

140  DupUcee  parentes.  Al- 
luding to  his  two  parents :  Venus 
among  the  gods^  Anchiiaes  in  the 
regions  below. 

141  Clarus,  ^^In  a  serene 
sky.'*  Thunder  in  a  serene  sky 
was  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 

144  Diditur.  «  Is  spread." 
JMdere  is  a  Lucretian  term,  which 
many  of  the  copyists  have  cor- 
rupted into  ^dtur  and  deditur. 

149  Urbem.  The  city  of  Lau- 
rentmn  is  meant. 

150  XHversi.  «' Taking  dif- 
ferent routes."  Compare  line  132. 

ITae/antis  stagnaf&.t,  ^^(They 
loam)  that  these  jure  tiie  Bta&4« 


\ 


ing  waters  of  the  Numician  foun- 
tain." Supply  resciscunty  which 
is  implied,  in  fact,  in  ejeplorant, 
this  latter  verb  being  here  equi- 
valent  to  explorant  animo  et  com- 
periunt, — Heyne  makes  the  "Nu- 
mician fountain"  and  its  ^^stag^ 
na,''''  as  here  alluded  to,  identical 
with  the  river  Numicius,  near 
Lavinium.  Wagner,  however, 
shows  this  to  be  incorrect.  The 
Numicius  of  Virgil  is  always 
spoken  of  by  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Tiber, 
whereas  the  Lavinian  Numicius 
was  fifteen  Roman  miles  distsmt 
from  that  stream.  The  stagna 
fontis  Numiciy  therefore,  would 
seem  rather  to  correspond  to  tlie 
modem  Stagno  di  Levante.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  Numicius  here  meant  is  the 
stream  connecting  the  lake  or  pool 
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Hunc  Thybrim  fl avium,  hie  fortes  habitare  Latinos. 
Turn  satus  Anchisa,  delectos  ordine  ob  omni, 
Centum  oratores  augusta  ad  mcenia  regis 
Ire  jubet,  ramis  velatos  Talladis  omnes; 
Donaque  ferre  viro,  pacemque  exposcere  Teucris, 
Hand  mora,  festinant  jussi,  rapidisque  feruntur 
Passibus.     Ipse  humiii  designat  mcenia  fossa, 
Moliturque  locum;  primasque  in  litore  sedes, 
Castrorum  in  morem,  pinnis  atque  aggere  cingit. 
Jam  que,  iter  emensi,  turres  ac  tecta  Latinonim 
Ardua  cernebant  juvenes,  muroque  subibant. 
Ante  urbem  pueri,  et  prima?vo  flore  juventus, 
ExcTcentur  equis,  domitantque  in  pulvere  currus;: 


155 


160 


fonlis  Numici  are  meant  the  wa- 
ters proceeding  from  the  springs 
or  sources  of  the  river,  and  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  adja- 
cent territory. 

152  Ordine  ab  omni.  *^From 
every  rank."  Donatus  says, 
"^or  om7ii  muUitutdine  ;^^  but  Ser- 
vius,  more  correctly,  ^^  ex  omni 
qualitate  dignitatum:  qtwd  apud 
JRomanos  in  legatione  mittendd 
hodieque  servatur."*^ 

153  AugiLsta  ad  mcenia  regit* 
Laurentum,  the  capital  of  La- 
tinus. 

154  Ramis  velaios  Palladis 
omnes.  Literally,  "  all  bedecked 
with  branches  of  olive."  Sup- 
pliants were  accustomed  to  carry 
branches  of  olive  (a  tree  sacred 
to  Minerva,  and  the  symbol  of 
peace),  with  fillets  of  fine  wool  or 
other  materials  appended  there- 
to; wool,  however,  was  com- 
monly preferred.  These  branches 
being  carried  in  the  hand,  and 
the  fillets  or  vittcB  hanging  down 
over  the  hands  of  the  bearers,  the 
expression  mantis  velatce,  "hands 
covered  or  veiled,"  arose  among 
the  poets,  and  hence^  also,  the 

term  velamenta  became  applied  to 


the  "rawit  vittalV*  themselves. 
Compare  the  Greek  expression  in 
the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
cles (line  3,)  iKTTjpiois  KXaBourip 
i^faTffXfuvoi,  and  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  case  of  the  verb 
(TT€(f)€(r3ai, 

157  Moenia.  The  place  here 
indicated  is  said  to  have  been 
afterward  Troja  and  Castrum 
Troja.  {Hegney  Excurs.  3,  ad 
Lib,  vii.)  The  position  of  the 
camp  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  plan  given  in  Wagner's  edi- 
tion, vol.  iii.,  p.  415.  It  fronted 
the  sea,  between  which  and  it  a 
plain  intervened.  Its  right  rested 
on  the  Tiber,  where  the  fleet  lay; 
its  left  on  the  ^' stagna  fontis  Nu- 
mici.*^ In  the  rear  was  marshy 
ground,  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  stagna. 

158  Moliturque  locum,  "And 
builds  upon  the  spot."  Equiva- 
lent to  tectaque  in  loco  molitur, 

161  Juvenes,  "  The  warriors. " 
Applied  generally  to  the  ^'cen- 
tum oratores.^* 

163   Exercentwr  €qu\%.     "^Sx- 
giv\,  vi\\o    fj\vja.^s»  \«ve^  \»  "^saJCwet^ 
t\\e  naXioi^aX  ^tvS.^   ^"^  .'^t.^i 
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Aut  acres  tendunt  arcus,  aut  lenta  lacertis 

Spicula  contorquent;  cursuque  ictuque  lacessunt:  165 

Quum,  prsvectus  equo,  longsevi  regis  ad  aures 

Nuntius  ingentes  ignota  in  veste  feportat 

Advenisse  viros.     Ille  intra  tecta  vocari 

Imperat,  et  solio  medius  consedit  avito.  169 

Tectum  augustum,  ingens,  centum  sublime  columnis, 
Urbe  fuit  summa,  Laurentis  regia  Pici, 
Horrendum  silvis,  et  religione  parentum. 
Hie  sceptra  accipere,  et  primos  attollere  fasces, 
Regibus  omen  erat:  hoc  illis  curia  templum, 


quity  to  the  exercises  of  the  Ro- 
man youth  in  the  Campus  Mar« 
tiuB. 

165  Cursuque  ictuque  laceS'- 
suni,  ''And  challenge  one  an- 
other in  the  race,  and  in  pugilistic 
encounter."  Iciu  here  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  refer  to  archery 
and  hurling  the  javelin;  and  Ser- 
vius  explains  it  by  jaculatione. 
We  cannot  consider  this  to  be 
correct,  since  mention  has  ah'eady 
been  made  ofthe  bow  and  javelin, 
and  have  therefore  referred  the 
term  in  question  to  exercises  in 
pugilism. 

167  Ingentes  viros,  ''That 
men  of  lofty  port."  Ingentes  is 
here  merely  ornamentia,!.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  heroic 
agd,  or  with  heroic  races,  is  of 
lofty  bearing,  and  exceeds  ordi- 
nary bounds. 

1 69  Medius.  "  Surrounded  by 
his  court."  Literally,  "  in  the 
midst;"  t.  e,,  of  his  subjects  or 
attendants. 

170  Tectum  augustum^  &c. 
This  building  stood  on  the  acro- 
polis of  Laurentum,  and,  as  was 
customary  in  the  case  of  temples, 
and  often  of  palaces,  was  encom- 

p^ssed  by  A  sacred  grove  or  wood. 
171  Laurentis  regia  Pid.  Th\a 
Mtmcture  wfua  different  from  t\\e 
fimlace  of  LatinnSy   the   reigning 


monarch,  and  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  (line  59). 

173  Fasces,  The  fasces,  or 
badges  of  Roman  consular  autho- 
rity, are  taken  for  the  emblems  of 
kingly  power.  The  Romans  de- 
rived the  fasces  from  Vetulonia, 
a  city  of  Etruria ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  common  to 
several  of  the  early  nations  of 
Italy.  As  to  lower  the  fasces 
was  deemed  a  mark  of  jespect 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
magistrate,  so  here,  "to  raise" 
them  is  a  type  of  kingly  sway. 
Consult,  as  regards  the  fasces, 
note  on  vi.  818. 

174  Omen.  The  meaning  is, 
that  it  was  a  custom  sanctioned 
by  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and 
deemed,  coDseqiiently,'  of  propi- 
tious influence.  Its  observance, 
it  was  thought,  would  ensure  a 
recurrence  of  the  prosperity  of 
previous  reigns.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Heyne  :  "Omen,  egre- 
gie  pro  more,  cui  bonum  omen 
inerat,  ut  majorumfortunaseque' 
returregemregnum  auspicantem,** 

Hoc  illis  curia  templum. 
"  This  hallowed  structure  was  a 
senate-house  unto  them."  The 
building  is  called  templum,  not 
becskU^e  \\.  'W«a  «RX.\uaU;:^  <»el«^  but 
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Ha9  sacris  sedes  epulis:  hie,  ariete  csbso, 
Perpetuis  soliti  patres  considere  mensis. 
Quin  etiam  veterum  efl&gies  ex  ordine  avorum 
Antiqua  e  cedro,  Italusque,  paterque  Sabinus 
Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem, 
Saturiiusque  senex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago, 
Yestibulo  astabant ;  aliique  ab  origine  reges, 
Martia  qui  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi. 
Multaque  pra&terea  sacris  in  postibus  arma, 
Captivi  pendent  currus,  curvaeque  secures, 
Et  crist»  capitumi  et  portarum  ingentia  claustra, 
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180 


185 


nected  with  it.  The  idea  in  the 
text  is  a  Roman  one,  the  curitB 
being  all  sacred  structures. 

175  Ariete.  Put  for  any  vic- 
tim. 

176  Perpetuis  mensis,  '*At  the 
long  tables.*'  Perpetuis  here  is  a 
much  stronger  epithet  than  longis, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  table 
joining  table  in  long  succession. 

178  Antiqua  e  cedro,  "Of 
ancient  cedar."  The  poet  care- 
fully observes  propriety  even  in 
relation  to  the  material  employed, 
statues  of  wood  being  earlier  than 
those  of  stone. 

179  Vitisator,  "The  vine- 
planter  ;*'  t.  e,y  the  first  planter 
of  the  vine  in  Italy.  This  term 
is  borrowed  from  the  old  poet 
Accius,  in  whose  fn^ments  it  oc- 
curs {ap.  Macrob,y  v.  3). 

Ourvam  servans,  &c.  "  Hav- 
ing a  curved  pruning-knife  at  the 
base  of  his  statue.'*  More  lite- 
rally, "  keeping  a  curved  pruning- 
kuife,"  &c. ; «.«.,  preserving  in  the 
pruning-knife,  which  lay  at  the 
base  of  his  statue,  a  memorial  of 
his  introduction  of  the  vine.  The 
statue  of  Sabinus,  if  an  ancient 
one,  as  is  here  stated,  would  be 
shaped  like  one  of  the  class  termed 
Hermae,  that  ib,  it  would  consist 
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of  a  human  head,  placed  on  an 
oblong  and  erect  block  of  wood, 
tapering  off  below,  and  having  no 
arms.  Virgil,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, here  assigns  to  Sabinus, 
in  the  faUe  or  pruning-knife, 
what  was  commonly  regained  as 
a  badge  of  Saturn.  Very  pro- 
bably he  had  some  early  ItiUian 
legend  in  view.  Some  commen- 
tators, very  incorrectly,  join  eur" 
vam  servans  sub  imagine  faieem 
with  Satumusque  senex, 

181  VesHbulo,  The  vestibu- 
lum  did  not  properly  form  part  of 
the  house  among  the  Romans, 
but  was  a  vacant  space  before  the 
door,  forming  a  court,  which  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
house,  and  was  open  on  the  fourth 
to  the  street. 

183  In  postibus.  The  Donaria 
offered  to  the  gods  were  suspend- 
ed not  only  from  the  anta,  but 
likewise  from  the  door-posts  and 
lintels  of  their  temples;  as  well 
as  of  palaces,  which,  like  the  pre- 
sent, partook  of  the  sanctity  of 
temples. 

185  Cristas  capitum.  "  Helmet- 
crests.**     Consult  note  on  i%  46E. 

JEt  portarum  \ugeu\\a  c\nM&Vt<k, 
«  And   masBiN^  >&«»    ^"^    ^^M' 
gates.'^ 
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Spiculaque,  cljpeique,  ereptaque  rostra  carinis. 
Ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  parvaque  sedebat 
Succinctus  trabea,  Isevaque  ancile  gerebat 


187  Ipse  Quirinali  littto,  &c. 
"(There)  Picus  himseif,  tamer 
of  steeds,  Bat  with  his  Qairinal 
augur*s  wand,  and  attired  in  his 
short  and  p:irt-up  trabea,  while 
with  his  left  hand  he  wielded  a 
sacred  shield.  '* 

Quirinali  lituo  is  what  gram- 
marians term  the  ablative  of 
manner,  and  requires  no  ellipsis 
of  the  preposition  cum  to  be  sup- 
plied. Neither  is  there  any  ne- 
cessity of  our  supposing  a  zeugma 
in  tucdnctoty  or  of  supplying  some 
such  form  as  inatructoa.  Consult 
note  on  iv.  517.  The  epithet 
Quirinali  is  generally  explained 
here  as  referring  to  Romulus, 
who,  in  a  later  age,  received  the 
epithet  of  Quirinus^  after  his 
apotheosis,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  skilled  in  augury.  This  is 
all  very  unsatisfactory,  if  not  pos- 
itively incorrect.  It  is  better  to 
refer  the  epithet  in  question  to 
the  attributes  and  worship  of 
Janus,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Quirintu  (the  defender  and  com- 
batant by  way  of  excellence)  long 
before  the  time  of  Romulus. 

Parvd  tucoinotus  trabed.     The 
trabea   was  a  toga    ornamented 
with     purple  horizontal    stripes 
(trades).     Servius,   in  his  com- 
ments on  the  present   passage, 
mentions  three  kmds  of  trabea: 
one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was 
saored  to  the  gods;   another  of 
ptirple  and  white ;    and  another 
of  purple  and  saffron,  which  be- 
longed to  augurs.      The  purple 
and  white    trabea   was  a  royal 
robe^  and  is  the  one  referred  to  in 
the  text    It  was  worn  by. the  \ 
Latin  and  early  Roman  king^ 


and  is  especially  assigned  by  the 
poets  to  Romulus.  It  was  also 
worn  by  the  consuls  in  public 
solemnities,  such  as  opening  the 
temple  of  Janus.  (Compare  line 
612.) 

188  Succinctus.  Referring  to 
the  old  &shioned  mode  of  wearing^ 
the  toga,  semetimes  called  the 
dnctus  GahinuSy  by  which  mode 
it  was  girded  up  and  made  shorter. 
It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of 
the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by 
drawing  its  outer  edge  round  tlie 
body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in 
front. 

Andle.     This  name  is  given 
to    the    sacred     shield    carried 
by  tlie  SaliL     According  to  the 
ancient  authorities  it  was  made 
of  bronze,  and  its  form  was  oval, 
but  with  the  two  sides  receding 
inward  with  an  even  curvature, 
and  so  as  to  make  it  broader  at 
the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  The 
original  ancile  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  the  skies  in  the  time 
of  Numa.     To  secure  its  preser- 
vation,   Numa    ordered    eleven 
other  shields  to  be  made  exactly 
like  it.       These   twelve  ancUia 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars 
GradivuH,  and  were  taken  from 
it  only  cmce  a  year,  oh  the  kalends 
of  March*     The  feast  of  the  god 
was  then  observed  during  several 
days ;  when  the  Salii,  or  priests 
of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  car- 
ried the  sacred  shields  about  the 
city,  singing   songs  in  praise  of 
Maijp,  Kuma,  and  Mamurius  Ve- 
turius,   who   made    the    eleven. 
They  at  the  same  time  perform- 
ed «k  dance,  m  "wVajc^  \&v«y  struck 
Ijbie  fdme\dft  'm^  xn^  m  «&  \» 
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Picus,  equum  domitor:  quern,  capta  cupidine,  conjux, 
Aurea  percussum  virga,  versumque  venenis,  190 

Fecit  avem  Circe,  sparsitque  coloribus  alas. 

Tali  intus  templo  dirum,  patriaque,  Latinus, 
Sede  sedens,  Teucros  ad  sese  in  tecta  Yocavit ; 
Atque  hsec  ingressis  placido  prior  edidit  ore  : 

Dicite,  Dardanida);  neque  enim  nescimus  ei  urbem,  195 
Et  genus,  auditique  advertitis  sequore  cursum ; 
Quid  petitis  ?  quse  causa  rates,  aut  cujus  egentes, 
Litus  ad  Ausonium  tot  per  vada  cserula  vexit  ? 
Sive  errore  viae,  seu  tempestatibus  acti, 
Quail  a  multa  mari  nautse  patiuntur  in  alto,  2Q0 

IHuminis  intrastis  ripas,  portuque  sedetis ; 
Ne  fugite  hospitium,  neve  ignorate  Latinos 
Saturni  gentem,  baud  vinclo  nee  legibus  aequam^ 
Sponte  sua  veterisque  dei  se  more  tenentem. 
Atque  equidem  memtiii,  fama  est  obscurior  annis,        205 
Auruncos  ita  ferre  senes,  his  ortus  ut  agris 
Dardanus  Idseas  Phrygiae  penetrarit  ad  urbes, 
Threiciamque  Samon,  quas  nunc  Samothracia  fertur. 


keep  time  with  their  voices  and 
with  the  movements  of  the  dance* 

189  Equum  domitor.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  Homeric  iTmodafios, 

191  He  was  changed  into  a 
bird  called  pictUy  after  his  own 
name  (a  species  of  woodpecker), 
having  purple  plumage,  and  a 
yellow  ring  around  its  neck.  The 
woodpecker,  into  which  he  was 
thus  transformed,  was  of  great 
use  in  augury,  in  which  art  this 
king  excelled  ;  and  this  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  whole  fable. 

189  Conjtue.  Equivalent  here 
to  amanSi  **  enamoured." 

190  Venenis.  "By  her  magic 
herbs."  Compare  the  language  of 
Ovid,  in  relating  this  same  legend: 
**Si  non  evanuU  omnis  HerbO' 
rum  virtus.**  {Met,  xiv.  356.) 

204  Living  in  conformity  with 


the  pattern  of  justice  and  piety 
established  by  Saturn  in  the  Gol« 
den  Age. 

205  Fama  est  obscurior  annis^. 
So  many  years  have  gone  by  that 
the  tradition  has  become  an  ob* 
scure  one,  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  is  confined  to  only  a  few  old 
men  of  the  Auruncan  nation*. 
The  Aurunci  belonged  to  the 
stem  of  the  Aborigines. 

206  His  agris.  Referring  to 
Italy  generally,  since  Dardanus 
did  not  come  from  Latium,  but 
Etruria.     Compare  iii.  1 67- 

207  Penetrarit,  Observe  the 
employment  of  the  subjunctive  in 
expressing  a  tradition. 

208  Threiciamq%K  Samon,  Dar- 
danus, on  leRX\Tk%  \\aSej^  ^-Mssfc^ 
first  mlo  ^waoAiJwt^jJCfe  «si^  Siftssofisfc 

^  iuto  Xma^^AQit. 
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Hinc  ilium,  Corythi  Tyrrhena  ab  sede  profectum, 
Aurea  nunc  solio  steilantis  regia  cceli  2j0 

Accipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribus  addit. 
Dixerat ;  et  dicta  Ilioneus  sic  voce  secutus  : 
Rex,  genus  egregium  Fauni,  nee  fluctibus  actos 
Atra  subegit  hiems  vestris  succedere  terris, 
Nee  sidus  regione  yias  litusve  fefellit :  215 

Consilio  banc  omnes,  animisque  yolentibus,  urbem 
Afferimur,  pulsi  regnis,  qu«  maxima  quondam 
Extreme  yehiens  Sol  aspiciebat  Olympo. 
Ab  Jove  principium  generis :  Jove  Durdana  pubes 
Ghiudet  avo :  Rex  ipse  Jovis  de  gentc  suprema,  220 

Troius  iEneas,  tua  nos  ad  limina  misit. 
Quanta  per  Idseos,  ssBvis  eifusa  Mycenis, 
Tempestas  ierit  campos;  quibus  actus  uterque, 
Europse  atque  Asise,  fatis  concurrerit  orbis ; 
Audiit  et,  si  quem  tellus  extrema  refuso  225 

Submovet  Oceano,  et,  si  quem  extenta  plagarum 
Quatuor  in  medio  dirimit  plaga  Solis  iniqui. 


209  Corythi,  Consult  note  on 
ilL  170. 

211  Dardanus,  having  become 
deified  after  death,  is  honoured 
with  a  throne  in  the  skies  and  an 
altar  on  earth. 

212  Ilionetu.  He  was  the 
qpeaker,  also,  it  may  be  remem- 
bwed,  in  the  first  interview  of  the 
Trojans  with  Dido.  (Compare  i. 
521.) 

215  Nee  sidtu  regione  9Ub,  &c. 
*^Nor  has  any  constellation,  or 
any  shore  led  us  astray  from  the 
direct  line  of  our  course,"  i.  e,, 
nor  has  any  error  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  stars,  nor  any  mis- 
take as  regards  the  coast,  led  us 
out  of  our  true  course. 

218   The  expression    extremo 
Olympo  refers  to  the  very  extre- 
mity oH  the  eastern  horizon,  over 
which  the  sun  was  suppnseA  to 
ciimb  with  his  ciiariot  at  the  com- 


raencement  of  his  daily  eoorse. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  the  text 
is  simply  this,  ''a  kingdom  onee 
most  powerful  in  the  East.' 

22^  Tempestas,  Alluding  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Greeks,  headed  by  s 
prince  of  the  royal  hou^e  of 
Myceme. 

225  Tellus  ejftrema.  The  poet 
probably  had  in  view  some  sm^ 
spot  as  **  Ultima  Thule,^*  though 
the  express  mention  of  it  by  name 
would  have  been  unpoetacal  in 
this  place. 

Befuso  Oeeano,  The  reference 
is  to  the  Ocean  encircling  eome 
remote  island,  and  appearing  to 
be  poured  back  into  iUe(f.  Com* 
pare  the  explanation  of  Wagner  t 
'^Oceanus  refusus  tUeitur^  gtuite^^ 
nus,  ambiens  insiUam^  in  semet 
rejnudx  vidctuv." 
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Diluvio  ex  illo  tot  vasta  per  aequora  vecti, 

Dis  sedem  exiguam  patriis,  litusque  rogamus 

Innocuum,  et  cunctis  undamque  auramque  patentem.  230 

Non  erimus  regno  indecores ;  nee  vestra  feretur 

Fama  levis,  tantive  abolescet  gratia  facti ; 

Nee  Trojam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit. 

Fata  per  JEnese  juro,  dextramque  potentem, 

Sive  fide,  seu  quis  bello  est  expertus,  et  armis ;  235 

Multi  nos  populi,  multss  (ne  temne,  quod  ultro 

Praeferimus  manibus  vittas,  ac  verba  precantia) 

Et  petiere  sibi  et  voluere  adjungere  gentes. 

Sed  nos  fata  deum  yestras  exquirere  terras 

Imperils  egere  suis.     Hinc  Dardanus  ortus ;  240 

Hue  repetit,  jussisque  ingentibus  urguet  Apollo 

Tyrrhenum  ad  Thjbrim,  et  fontis  vada  sacra  Numict. 


»» 


ing  sun."  More  literally,  "  the 
intemperate  sun."  The  too  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  is  here  indi- 
cated hy  an  epithet  implying  «n- 
fairness  of  apportionment.  The 
ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone 
to  be  unfit  for  human  liabitation 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat ; 
and  they  assigned  to  it  vast  tracts 
of  arid  sand,  which  separated  it 
from  the  other  zones.  Hence  the 
peculiar  force  of  extenta  in  the 
text.  The  four  other  zones  are 
the  two  frigid  and  the  two  tem- 
perate. 

228  DUuvio  ex  iUo.  "  After 
that  deluge  (of  calamity)."  The 
term  diluvio  keeps  up  the  idea 
implied  in  tempestas  (hue  223). 

229  Dis  sedem  exigttam^  &c. 
Thoy  ask  a  resting-place  for  their 
national  deities,  since,  wherever 
the  statues  of  these  are  allowed 
to  remain,  there  they  themselves 
will  find  a  home. 

235  Fide.  "  In  plighted  friend- 
ship.** In  amity;  to  which  the 
light  hand  of^aeaa  was  pledged. 


241  Hue  repetit,  &c.  "  Hither 
Apollo  recalls  ns.*'  Commenta- 
tors find  a  difficulty  here  in  as- 
signing a  nominative  to  repetit, 
when  no  such  difficulty  ought  to 
exist.  The  allusion  to  Apollo  is 
perfectly  plain.  Compaiie,  more- 
over, iii.  94,  seqq,  and  iv.  345, 
seqq.  The  pointing  of  the  com- 
mon text  is  decidedly  erroneou<(, 
namely,  a  comma  after  orlus^  and 
a  semicolon  after  repetit.  This 
would  make  the  verb  repetit  refer 
to  Dardanusy  and  spoil  the  sense. 
Equally  incorrect  is  it  to  under- 
stand JEneas  as  a  nominative. 

242  Fontis  vada  sacra  Numict, 
Consult  note  on  line  150.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of   this  piece  of    - 
water  the  ancient  Latins^  would 
seem  to  have  worshipped  one  of 
their   national    divinities,   whom 
the  Romans,  at  a  later  day,  con- 
founded with  Jupiter  Indiges,  or 
the  deified  ^neas,   this  warrior 
having  been  fabled  ^VvakX^^<a^<i£QL 
in  battle  otv  \\vei\ia.v^sA  ^^.  ^  xvN^t 
named    "Sumvivvaa^     YU\\c»  '^^ 
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Dat  tibi  praeterea  Fortunae  parva  prions 

Munera,  reliquias  Troja  ex  ardente  receptas. 

Hoc  pater  Anchises  auro  libabat  ad  aras :  246 

Hoc  Priami  gestamen  erat,  quum  jura  yocatis 

More  daret  populis,  sceptrumque,  sacerque  tiaras, 

Iliadumque  labor,  Testes. 

Talibus  Ilionei  dictis  defixa  Latinus 
Obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  bseret,  250 

Intentos  volrens  oculos.     Nee  purpura  regem 
Picta  movet,  nee  sceptra  movent  Priameia  tan  turn, 
Quantum  in  connubio  natae  thalamoque  moratur ; 


epithet  "  sacred  "  applied  to  the 
stream  mentioned  in  the  text. 
(Compare  Heyne,  Excurs.  iiL  ad 
lib.  7.) 

243  Dai,  Referring  to  JEneaa, 
and  recalling  our  attention  to  line 
221:  ''  Troitu  ^neas  ttta  nos  ad 
Umina  misii,"  There  is  certainly 
some  negligence  here  on  the  part 
of  the  poet,  for,  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  sentence,  dat  ought 
to  refer  to  Apollo,  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  this  part  of 
the  speech  was  found  in  an  unfin- 
ished state  by  Tucca  and  Varius, 
and  would  have  been  revised  had 
the  life  of  Virgil  been  spared. 

245  Hoe  auro.  ^'  From  this 
golden  bowl."  The  first  present 
consists  of  a  golden  patera  for 
libations. 

246  Hoc  PfiarM  gestamen  erat. 
"This  was  borne  by  Priam." 
With  these  words  we  must  suppose 
that  Ilioneus  delivers  the  sceptre 
to  Latinus ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  gestamen  must  carry  with  it 
a  general  allusion  to  the  wearing 
of  royal  insignia,  for  it  applies 
also  in  some  degree  to  both  tiaras 
and  vestes*  So  we  would  say  in 
our  idionOf   "  this  was  borne  by 

Piiain,  tiua  was  worn  by  hVm, 
aud  aJao  this^"  presenting  at  tlie 


\ 


same  time  the  three  gifts  in  sue* 
cession. 

247  Tiaras.  The  tiara  here 
meant  was  the  same  as  the  Phry- 
gian bonnet,  formed  with  lappets 
to  be  tied  under  the  chin,  and 
dyed  purple.  It  was  made  of  a 
strong  and  stiff  material,  and  was 
of  a  conical  form,  though  bent 
forward  and  downward. 

248  Iliadumque  Uibor,  vestet, 
**And  (these  royal)  robes,  the 
work  of  Trojan  females,"  t.  e., 
embroidered  by  them.  Compare 
the  Greek  f/>ya  yvvaiKotv, 

249  Defixa  Latinus  obtutu,  &c. 
Observe  the  gradation  in  this 
picture.  We  have  first  the  conn* 
tenance  directed  downward ;  then 
the  look  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and 
lastly  the  rolling  eye,  expressive 
of  deep  and  earnest  thought. 

252  Sceptra  Priameia.  Plural 
of  excellence.  The  sceptn^  of 
Priam,  with  all  its  interesting  as- 
sociations. 

253  QaarUum  in  connuhio  naia^ 
&.C.  "  As  much  as  he  muses  on 
the  nuptials  and  bridal  couch  of 
his  daughter.**  The  words  eon* 
nubio  thalamoque  form  here  a  kind 
of  poetic  pleonasm.  Compare  ii. 
h1\\  ^^ArmeiUoUa  etpus  vuammtt 

etUwUierino.'*^ 
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Et  veteris  Faiini  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem : 
Hunc  ilium  fatis  externa  ab  sede  profectum 
Portend!  generum,  paribusque  in  regna  vocari 
Auspiciis ;  huic  progeniem  rirtute  futuram 
Egregiam,  et  totum  quae  viribus  occupet  orbem. 
Tandem  laetus  ait:  Di  nostra  incepta  secundent, 
Auguriumque  suum.     Dabitur,  Trojane,  quod  optas* 
Munera  nee  spemo.     Non  vobis,  rege  Latino, 
Diritis  uber  agri,  Trojasve  opulentia  deerit* 
Ipse  modo  iEneas,  nostri  si  tanta  cupido  est. 
Si  jungi  hospitio  properat,  sociusque  vocari, 
Adveniat;  vultus  neve  exborrescat  amicos: 
Pars  mihi  pacis  erit  dextram  tetigisse  tjranni. 
Yos  contra  regi  mea  nunc  mandata  referte. 
Est  mibi  nata,  viro  gentis  quam  jungere  nostras, 
Non  patrio  ex  adjto  sortes,  non  plurima  ccelo 
Monstra  sinunt:  .generos  extemis  affore  ab  oris, 
Hoc  Latio  restare  canunt,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  ferant.     Hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
Et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto. 
HaBc  efifatus,  equos  numero  pater  eligit  omni : 
Stabant  ter  centum  nitidi  in  prsesepibus  altis. 
Omnibus  extemplo  Teucris  jubet  ordine  duci 


255 


260 


265 


270 


275 


256  Paribusque,  See,  *^ And  was 
called  into  his  kingdom  with  au- 
thority equal  to  his  o\vn,'*  t.  «., 
was  called  to  share  his  kingdom. 
Literally, "  under  equal  auspices." 

259  The  term  incepta  refers  to 
the  union  of  his  daughter  Lavinia 
with  ^neas ;  and  augurium  to 
the  prophecy  of  Faunus. 

262  Divitis  uber  agriy  &c. 
"The  fertility  of  a  rich  soU,  or 
wealth  such  as  that  of  Troy.'* 

266  Pars  mihi  pacis  eriiy  &c. 
'^  It  shall  be  unto  me  a  part  of 
our  (intended)  alliance  to  have 
touched  the  hand  of  your  mo- 
narchy" i.  e.,  it  shall  be  in  my 
ejres  no  small  advance  towaxda 


peace  and  friendship  to  have  once 
grasped  the  hand  of  your  king^ 
^neas. 

Tyranni,  This  term  is  used 
here  in  its  old  and  good  signiiica- 
tion,  as  equivalent  to  rex.  Com- 
pare the  Greek  usage  in  the  case 
of  rvpavvos* 

273  Opto,  as  Heyne  remarks^ 
can  here,  from  the  nature  of  the 
context,  have  no  other  meaning 
but  that  of  eligo  or  amplector^ 
or  generum  probo.  Compare  the 
words  of  the  critic  themselves  : 
^^Generum  probo,  quia  eum  fato 
destimUuim  getieruia   e«&Q  QMi^;^!- 

ror." 
»      216  Ord%'fte»**'VoLOt^«t;''  ve-s 


i 
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Instratos  ostro  alipedes,  pictisque  tapetis. 

Aurea  pectoribus  demissa  monilia  pendent : 

Tecti  auro,  fulrum  mandunt  sub  dentibus  auru'n. 

Absent!  JEnees  currum,  geniinosque  jugales  280 

Semine  ab  astherio,  spirantes  naribiis  ignem, 

Illorura  de  gente,  patri  quos  da&dala  Circe 

Supposita  de  matre  notbos  furata  creavit. 

Talibus,  MnendsB^  donis  dictisque  Latini, 

Sublimes  in  equis  redeunt,  pacemque  reportant.  285 


one  after  another,  without  passing 
by  any  mdividual. 

277  Instratos  ostro  ulipedes, 
&c.  **  Wing-footed  coursers, 
overspread  with  purple  and  em- 
broidered housings,*'  t.  e,,  with 
embroidered  purple  huusiugs. 
Alipedes  is  here  a  figurative  ex- 

?re8sion  to  denote  great  swiftness, 
'hey  appeared  to  fly  rather  than 
to  run. 

Tapetis,  These  were  the  same 
with  what  were  called  ephippia, 
and  were  sometimes  rendered 
more  ornamental  by  the  addition 
of  fringes. 

278  By  monilia  are  here  meant 
chains  resembling  those  called 
torques.     Consult  note  on  v.  dJiO. 

279  Ffilvum  mandunt,  Slc 
**  They  champ  the  yellow  gold 
beneath  their  teeth,*'*  u  «.,  the 
bits  are  also  golden.  The  bit 
was  commonly  made  of  several 
pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  to 
nurt  the  horse's  mouth.  When, 
however,  the  steed  was  intract- 
able, it  was  taught  submission  by 
tiie  use  of  a  bit  which  was  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling 
wolves*  teeth,  and  hence  called 
htpatum  (scil.  franwm), 

280  Geminosque  jitffoles.  ^^And 

a  pair  of  steeds  yoked  to  it.** 

JuffoHs  properiy  means  '^fit  for 

the  yoke,"  i,  e.  broken  in  to  draw 

«  ewunot  or  other  vehicle. 


\ 


281  Spirantes  naribus  ignem. 
In  figurative  allusion  to  their 
descent  from  the  steeds  of  the 
Sun.  The  coursers  tliat  drew  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  were  with  the 
ancient  poets  tlie  type  of  all  that 
was  spirited  and  excellent  in 
steeds. 

282  Illorumde  genie,  &.Q.  <'Of 
the  race  of  those  which  the  inven- 
tive Circe  caused  to  be  produced 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  sire 
(the  sun-god),  a  spurious  breed, 
from  a  substituted  mare,*'  i,  0., 
the  steeds  in  question  were  be- 
gotten by  one  of  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  without  the  knowledge  of 
that  deity,  upon  an  ordinary  mare 
sent  surreptitiously  by  Circe,  the 
daughter  of  Phoebus. 

DatUUa,  Equivalent  here  to 
soUers  or  ingeniosct.  The  same 
epithet  is  applied  byEnnius  to 
Minerva  (p.  338,  ed,  Hessel). 

Patri  furata.  Literally,  "hav- 
ing stolen  from  hersire,**!. «.,  hav- 
ing done  the  thing  by  stealth,  as 
far  as  her  parent  was  concerned. 

283  Nothos,  Where  the  father 
is  known,  the  term  nothus  is  ap- 
plied to  an  illegitimate  child: 
where  unknown,  spurius, 

284'  Observe  the  peculiar 
usage  of  the  ablative  in  talUm* 
donis  dictisque.  It  is  the  same, 
Vxi  fAidt)%a  todVbuft  davM  a  Latino 
ooceptis  verlMMpM  dkc^. 
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Ecce  autem  Iiiachiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 
Sseva  Jovis  conjux,  aurasque  invecta  tenebat ; 
Et  Isetum  JEnean,  classemque  ex  sethere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pacbyno. 
Moliri  jam  tecta  videt,  jam  fidere  terrse ; 
Deseruisse  rates.     Scetit  acri  iixa  dolore. 
Turn,  quassans  caput,  haec  efifuudit  pectore  dicta; 
lieu  stirpem  invisam !  et  fatis  contraria  uostris 
Fata  Pbrjgum !  num  Sigeis  occumbere  campis, 
Num  capti  potuere  capi?  num  iucensa  cremavit 
Troja  viros  ?  medias  acies,  mediosque  per  ignes 
£iivenere  viam.     At,  credo,  mea  iiumiiia  taudem 
Fessa  jacent,  odiis  airt  exsatunita  quievi  ! 
Quiu  etiam  patria  excussos  infesta  per  undas 
Ausa  sequi,  et  prof'ugis  toto  me  opponere  ponto. 
Absumtaj  in  Teucros  vires  coelique,  marisque. 
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28(5  Inachiis  ab  Argis,  "  From 
Inachian  Argos."  So  called  from 
Inachus,  who  was  said  to  have 
founded  it.  Argos  was  one  of 
.Juno*B  favourite  cities,  and  she 
must  be  supposed  to  be  passing 
from  it  here  in  order  to  visit  some 
other  cherished  spot,  perhaps  Car- 
tilage. 

288  Et  ex  athere  longe,  &c 
"  Wlien  from  afar,  out  of  the  sky, 
even  from  tlie  Sicilian  Pach^nus, 
she  espied  iu  the  distance,*'  &c. 
Juno  at  the  time  was  passing 
through  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  lay  directly  above  the  Sici- 
lian promontory  of  Pachyiius. 
From  this  elevated  point  she 
espied  Latium  in  the  distance, 
and  marked  the  scenes  that  were 
passing  there. 

293  Fatis  contraria  nostris,  &c. 
The  fate  of  Juno  is,  that  she  can- 
not prevent  the  fute  allotted  to 
the  Trojans. 

294  Num  Sigeis  occumbere  cam" 
pis,  &c.     H&ve  they  not  fallen  on 


the  plains  of  Troy  ?  have  they 
not  been  draggeil  into  captivity  ? 
have  they  not  been  wrapi^d  in 
the  very  flames  that  consumed 
their  city  ?  and  have  they  not, 
despite  all  this,  made  their  way 
in  safety  through  the  midst  of 
armies  and  flames  ?  This  pas- 
sage is  imitated  from  Ennius: 
''  Qua  neque  Dardaneis  campeis 
potuere  perire,  Nee,  cum  capta, 
capi ;  nee,  cum  combusta,  ere- 
mart," 

Sige'is  campis.  A  general  name 
for  the  plains  around  Troy,  de- 
rived from  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum^    Consult  note  on  ii.  312. 

297  At,  credo,  mea  numina,  &c 
The  train  of  thought  is  as  fol- 
lows :  But  probably  tliey  have 
thus  escaped  in  consequence  of 
my  divine  power  being  completely 
exhausted  in  punishing  them,  or 
because  my  hatred  is  now  com- 
pletely sated !  »whjf,u\  n^jt"^  "VxviSJcv^ 

them  \  1  \xwa  <^i»s«^  \Xx«ai  ^^«i 
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Quid  Syrtes,  aut  Scjlla  mibi,  quid  vasta  Charybdis 

Profuit  ?  optato  conduntur  Thybridis  alveo, 

Securi  pelagi,  atque  raei.     Mars  perdere  gentem 

Immanem  Lapithum  valuit :  concessit  in  iras 

Ipse  deum  antiquam  genitor  Calydona  Dianas; 

Quod  scelus  aut  Lapitbas  tan  turn,  aut  Calydona  merentem? 

Ast  ego,  magna  Jovis  conjux,  nil  linquere  inausum 

Quae  potui  infelix,  quas  memet  in  omnia  verti, 

Vincor  ab  iEnea.     Quod,  si  mea  numina  non  sunt      310 


every  aea;  I  have  opposed  my- 
self unto  them  everywhere ;  and 
it  has  done  no  good  whatever. 
The  clause  from  ai,  credOj  Sec,  to 
quievif  is,  as  will  be  perceived, 
bitterly  ironicaL 

302  Quid  Syriety  &c.  Com- 
pare L  146 ;  iii.  555,  &c. 

303  Profuit.  When  several 
substantives,  partly  singular  and 
partly  plural,  come  together,  the 
poets  are  fond  of  making  the  verb 
agree  with  the  last  of  the  singular 
nouus. 

304  Mara  perdere  gentem^  &c. 
Servius  gives  us  the  explanation 
of  this  legend.  Pirithous,  mo- 
narch of  the  Lapithae,  had  for- 
gotten Mars  in  his  invitation  to 
all  the  gods,  and  also  to  the  Cen- 
taurs, to  be  present  at  his  mar- 
riage with  Hippodamia.  The 
god  of  war,  in  consequence,  caus- 
ed the  quarrel  to  arise  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  which 
ended  in  an  open  and  bloody  con- 
flict. With  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression perdere  gentem,  &c.,  it 
must  either  be  regarded  as  poeti- 
eal  exaggeration,  since,  according 
to  the  common  account,  the  La- 
pithse proved  victorious  over  the 
Centaurs,  or  else  Virgil  follows 
some  other  version  of  the  fable. 

305  Lapithum,  Contracted 
firom  LapUharvm, 

ConceuU  in  iras,  &c.     Allud- 


ing to  the  story  of  CBneus,  and 
his  neglect  of  Diana,  in  not  in- 
viting her  to  the  celebration  of 
his  harvest-home  feast.  This 
brought  about  the  famous  Caly- 
donian  boar-hunt,  and  the  war 
between  the  Curetes  and  ^to- 
lians,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
city  of  Calydon  suffered  much, 
and  was  nearly  taken  by  the  foe. 
Consult  Anthonys  Class.  Diet,  s, 
V,  OBneus  and  Meleager. 

307  Quod  scelus  aut  LapUhas, 
&c.  "Either  the  Lapithae,  or 
Calydon  deserving  wlmt  so  severe 
a  punishment  ?"  We  have  here 
an  imitation  of  Greek  construc- 
tion, where  two  separate  clauses 
are  blended  into  one.  Thus  the 
full  form  of  expression  will  be^ 
Ob  quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas  tan-' 
tam  poenam,  aut  Calydona  merert" 
tern?  Hence  scelus  in  the  text 
beconvBS  equivalent  to  sceleris 
poenam,  or  to  pasnam  itself. 

Merentem,  Observe  the  par- 
ticiple here  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  agreeing  with  Calydona, 
although  Lapithae  precedes. 

309  Potui  is  here  equivalent, 
in  some  degree,  to  sustinui.  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  He^ne : 
"  Sustinui :  semel  in  eum  locum 
me  demist  ut  omnia  auderem,^* 
Servius  makes  infelix  here  equi- 
valent to  nocena  or  irata.  But 
tills  appears  forced. 
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Magna  satis,  dubitem  haud  equidem  implorare  quod  us- 

quam  est : 
Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo, 
Non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis, 
Atque  iminota  manet  fatis  Lavinia  conjux  : 
At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus; 
At  licet  ainbomm  populos  exscindere  regum. 
Hac  gener  atque  socer  coeant  mercede  suorum. 
Sanguine  Trojano  et  Rutulo  dotabere,  virgo ; 
Et  Bellona  manet  te  pronuba.     Nee  face  tantum 
Cisseis  praegnans  ignes  enixa  jugales  : 
Quin  idem  Veneri  partus  suus,  et  Paris  alter, 
FunestaBque  iterum  recidiva  in  Pergama  taedsB. 
HaBC  ubi  dicta  dedit,  terras  horrenda  petivit. 
Luctificam  Allecto  dirarum  absede  sororum 
Infernisque  ciet  tenebris  ;  cui  tristia  bella, 
Irseque,  insidiseque,  et  crimina  noxia,  cordi. 
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QiuB  memet  in  omnia  verti. 
Who  have  had  recourse  to  all 
manner  of  expedients. 

311  Quod usquam  est.  "What- 
ever anywhere  exists,"  i.  e,, 
whatever  divine  power  there  may 
be  anywhere,  even  in  Ihe  world 
below. 

312  Acheronta.  "  The  gods 
below."  Acheron,  the  river  of 
the  lower  world,  taken  for  the 
deities  that  bear  sway  there. 

314  Immota  conjiue,  "  Unal- 
terably his  spouse."  Immota  is 
here  to  be  rendered  as  an  adverb, 
though  agreeing,  in  fact,  with 
conjux, 

319  Pronuba,  **A8  the  god- 
dess who  is  to  preside  over  thy 
nuptials."  Bellona,  the  goddess 
<»f  war,  will  here  take  the  place  of 
Juno  herself.  Consult  note  on 
iv.  166. 

320  Cisseis,  A  female  patro- 
nymic, referring  to  Hecuba,  the 
daughter  of  Cisseus  and  wife  of 


Priam.  She  dreamed  that  she 
was  delivered  of  a  blazing  torch, 
and  her  dream  was  accomplished 
in  her  bringing  forth  Paris,  who 
kindled  the  war  which  destroyed 
his  country. 

321  Quin  idem  Veneri,  &c. 
^neas,  also,  is  to  prove  a  funeral 
torch  for  the  fortunes  of  bis  fol- 
lowers. 

Paris  alter,  ^neas  is  to  prove 
a  second  Paris,  in  not  only  bring- 
ing ruin  on  his  remaining  coun- 
trymen, but  in  making  a  woman 
(Lavinia)  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict. 

326  Crimina  noxia.  All  crimes 
are,  in  truth,  more  or  less  harm- 
ful ;  still,  however,  the  poet  here 
adds  the  epithet  noxia,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the 
desire  of  harming  others  was 
peculiarly  innate  in  this  god- 
dess. 

Cordi,  "Are  a  source  of  de- 
light."    Supply  sunt. 
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0<lit  et  ipse  pater  Pluton,  odere  sororcs 

Turtarejp  nionstruin  :  tot  sese  vertit  in  ora, 

1'iitii  i>iKViXi  t'acies,  tot  pullulat  atra  colubris. 

Qiiaiii  Juno  his  acuit  verbis,  ac  talia  fatur  :  330 

iiunc  uiihi  da  proprium,  virgo  sata  Nocte,  laborem, 

liaiic  operam,  ne  noster  bonos,  infractave  cedat 

Fania  loco  ;  neu  connubiis  ambire  Latinum 

JEneiidm  possint,  Italosve  obsidere  fines. 

Tu  potes  unanimos  arraare  in  prcelia  fratres,  335 

Atque  odiis  versare  donios;  tu  verbera  tectis, 

Funereasque  inferre  faces :  tibi  uomina  mille, 

Mille  nocendi  artes.     Foecunduni  concute  pectus, 

Disjice  compositam  paccni,  sere  crimina  belli : 

Arma  velit  poscatque  simul,  rapiatque  juyeutus.  340 

Exin  Gorgoneis  Allecto  infecta  venenis 
Principio  Latium,  et  Lauren tis  tecta  tyranni 
Celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  limen  Amatad, 


327  Sorores.  Her  sisters  were 
MegsBra  and  Tisiplione.  All 
three  were  diiughtei's  of  Acheron 
aud  Niglit. 

329  Tot  pullulat  atra  colubris. 
The  Furies  were  commoulyrepre- 
seuted  with  snakes  instead  of 
tresses  sprouting  forth  from  their 
heads. 

331  Proprium.  ''  Peculiarly 
thine  own,"  t.  e.,  that  accords  so 
well  wiih  thy  peculiar  attributes, 
and  comes  so  naturally  within  thy 
province. 

334  Obsidere.  "To  get  pos- 
sessiou  of."     From  obsido. 

336  Tu  verbera  tevlis,  &c. 
Wagner,  taking  in  the  whole 
teain  of  ideas,  refers  verbera  not 
to  inflictions  of  punishment,  but 
to  domestic  strife  and  collisions ; 
and  funerecu  faces  to  tlie  blood- 
shed cousequcut  on  these.  This 
18  also  the  explanation  given  by 
Donatus. 

337  Nomina  mille.   Alluding  to 


the  different  forms  which  she  as- 
sumed, from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  mischief,  and 
the  diflerent  appellations  which 
she  in  consequence  received. 

338  Faecundum  concute  pectus, 
"Rausaclr  thy  fruittul  bosom,*' 
u  e.y  thy  bosom  fruitful  in  mis- 
chief. 

339  Crimina  bellu  "  The  deeds 
of  violence  that  give  rise  to  war.** 
Crimina  is  here  much  stronger 
than  eausas  would  have  been. 

341  Gorgoneis  infecta  venenit. 
"  Steeped  in  Gorgoniau  poisons.*' 
The  reference  here  appears  to  be 
to  the  snakes  that  form^  her 
tresses,  like  those  tliat  encircled 
the  head  of  Medusa. 

342  T^rannt.  For  re^;  con- 
sult note  on  line  266. 

343  Taciturn,  Servius  takes 
this  as  equivalent  here  to  taeiie. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  connect 
it  at  once  in  construction  with 
limen.    The  threshold  of  Amata*i 
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Quam,  super  adventu  Teucrum,  Turnique  hymeniexs, 

Femineae  ardentem  curseque  iraeque  coquebant.  345 

Huic  dea  caeruleis  unum  de  crinibus  anguem 

Oonjicit,  inque  sinum  priecordia  ad  intima  subdit; 

Quo  fiiribunda  domum  monstro  permisceat  omnem. 

Ille,  inter  vestes  et  Isevia  pectora  lapsus, 

Yolvitur  attactu  nullo,  fallitque  fureiitem,  360 

Vipeream  inspirans  animam  :  fit  tortile  collo 

Aurum  ingens  coluber,  fit  loiigas  taenia  vittas, 

Innectitque  comas,  et  membris  lubricus  errat. 

Ac,  dum  prima  lues,  udo  sublapsa  yeneno, 

Pertentat  sensus^  atque  ossibus  implicat  ignem,  355 

Necdum  animus  toto  percepit  pectore  flammam  ; 

Mollius,  et  solito  matrum  de  more,  locuta  est, 

Multa  super  nata  lacrimans,  Phrygiisque  hymenaeis : 

Exsulibusne  datur  ducenda  Lavinia  Teucris, 

O  genitor  ?  nee  te  miseret  nataeque,  tuique  ?  360 


apartment  becomes  a  silent  one, 
in  aliusiou  to  the  deep-seated  care 
to  which  she  is  a  prey.  Amata, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
wife  of  Latinus,  and  sister  to 
Venilia  the  mutlier  of  Turnus,  and 
was  desirous  of  bringing  about 
the  union  between  her  daughter 
Lavinia  and  Tumus. 

345  Coquebant.  ''Kept  dis- 
quieting.** Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne :  **Ipsa  ira 
dicitur  coguere  nos,  vel  pectiM 
nostrum,  h,  e.  dgitare,  vexare.^^ 

346  Huic.  "  At  her."  Equi- 
valent to  in  hanc,  but  with  the 
additional  idea  of  "for  her 
harm." 

349  Et  liBvia pectora.  ''And 
over  her  poiislied  breast."  Com- 
pare the  remark  of  Heyne : 
"  Lee  via  epltheton  egregie  delee- 
turn,  ut  serpentis  lubricum  lap- 
sum  adjuvel.''* 

352  Fit  longcB  tania  vitta,  "  It 


becomes  the  band  that  forms  the 
long  fillet."  The  allusion  is  to  a 
fillet,  encircling  her  tresses  and 
hanging  down  long  behind. 

354  Lues  here  indicates  the 
corrupting  effect  of  the  serpentis 
breaUi,  and  the  venom  with 
which  it  comes  loaded  is  termed 
"humid,"  or  "damp,"  the  breath 
itself  being  humid. 

355  Pertentat.  "Attacks."  A 
well-selected  term.  The  serpent 
is  only,  as  yet,  operating  from 
without.  The  verb,  therefore,  is 
of  milder  import  than  occupat 
would  have  been. 

359  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural  in  exsulibus  Teucris,  as 
indicating  strong  contempt :  "  a 
mere  Trojan  exile,"  "a  needy 
wanderer  from  Troy.*'  Observe, 
also,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pre- 
sent in  datur :  "  Is  Lavinia  being 
given,"  t.  e.y  is  she  about  to  be 
given  ? 
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Nec  matris  miseret,  quam  priroo  aquilone  relinquet 
Perfidus,  alta  petens  abducta  virgine  prsedo  ? 
At  non  sic  Phrygius  penetrat  Lacedasmona  pastor, 
Ledaeamque  Helenam  Trojanas  rexit  ad  urbes? 
Quid  tua  sancta  fides  ?  quid  cura  antiqua  tuprum, 
Et  consanguineo  toties  data  dextera  Tumo  ? 
Si  gener  externa  petitur  de  gente  Latinis, 
Idque  sedet,  Faunique  premunt  te  jussa  parentis; 
Omnem  equidem  sceptris  terram  quas  libera  nostris 
Dissidet,  extemam  reor,  et  sic  dicere  divos: 
Et  Tumo,  si  prima  domus  repetatur  origo, 
Inachus  Acrisiusque  patres,  mediseque  Mjcense. 
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361  Primo  (iquihne.  The 
north  wind  would  be  favonrable 
for  a  departure  from  Italy,  the 
south  wind  unfavourable.  Aquilo 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  north- 
east wind,  though  here  taken 
generally  for  the  north. 

3G2  Prath.       "A  mere  rob- 
ber."     We  have  separated  per- 
Jidtu  from  prado  by  a  comma,  as 
Wagner  has  done,  which  makes 
the  latter  term  more  forcible. 

383  At  non  sio  Phrygius,  &c 
"  Now  does  not  the  Phrygian 
shepherd  in  this  sam6  way  effect 
an  entrance  into  Lacedsemon,  and 
has  he  not  (in  this  same  way) 
borne  off,**  &c.  Wakefield  makes 
penetrat  here  the  aorist,  by  con- 
traction for  penetravit,  "did  he 
not  effect  an  entrance?**  This, 
however,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
The  present  tense  is  here  em- 
ployed to  give  animation  to  the 
passa|;e,  as  if  the  subject  were 
still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  speaker,  and  had  but  recently 
occurred. 

Phrygitu  pastor.      Paris,    in 
alhwion  to  his  early  mode  of  life 
00  Moant  Ida. 
3(f6   Quid   tua   taneta  /idesi 


1 

\ 


"  What  becomes  of  thy  plighted 
faith?**  t.  e.,  plighted  to  TomiM, 
in  having  promised  him  the  hand 
of  thy  daughter. 

Observe  the  peculiar  foioe 
of  antigiM,  as  indicating  that 
which  has  been  existing  for  a  long 
time  back,  but  which  now  begins 
to  cease.  Two  ideas  are  there- 
fore  blended  here. 

366  Cknuanguineo  Ihimo.  **To 
thy  kinsman  Tumus.*'  His  mo- 
ther, Venilia,  was  the  siBter  of 
Amata,  the  speaker. 

367  Si  gener  extemd^  &e.  ^  If 
a  son-in-law  from  a  foreign  raoe 
is  sought  (by  thee)  for  the  Latins,** 
i.  e.,U}  rule  over  the  Latins  ;  to 
take  part  with  thee  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Latium.  Compare  line 
256,  '^  Portendi  generum,  pari' 
busque  in  regna  vocarx  auspieOty* 
and  xL  472,  '^generumque  oiten- 
verit  urbi.** 

371  Et  Tumo,  &c  "TaniUB 
has  Inachus  and  Acrisius  for  his 
progenitors,  and  the.  heart  of 
Greece  (for  his  native  home).'* 
Tumus  claimed  to  be  descended 
ftrnn  DanaS,  daughter  of  AcriaiHs. 

^1^  Med&aq[w«  M^|c«nA«    ^^. 
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His  ubi  nequidquam  dictis  experta  Latinum 
Contra  stare  videt,  penitusque  in  viscera  lapsum 
Serpen  tis  furiale  malum,  totamque  pererrat; 
Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monstris, 
Immensam  sine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem. 
Ceu  quondam  torto  Yolitans  sub  verbere  turbo, 
Quem  pueri,  magno  in  gyro,  vacua  atria  circum, 
Intenti  ludo,  exercent :  ille  actus  habena 
Curyatis  fertur  spatiis :  stupet  inscia  supra 
Impubesque  manus,  mirata  yolubile  buxum : 
Dant  animos  plagas.     Non  cursu  segnior  illo 
Per  medias  urbea  agitur,  populosque  feroces. 
Quin  etiam  in  silvas,  simulato  numine  Bacchi, 


375 


38a 


385 


ceiise,  the  earlier  capital  of  Argo- 
lis,  is  here  put  first  for  that 
country  itself,  and  then  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Acrisius,  fa- 
ther of  Danae,  reigned  in  Argos. 
Observe  in  this  passage  the  rea- 
soning of  Amata.  The  oracle 
requires  a  son-in-law  from  a 
foreign  nation.  Every  nation, 
however,  is  a  foreign  one  that  is 
free  from  the  Latin  sway.  Tur- 
nus,  therefore,  as  prince  of  the 
Rutuli,  answers  the  condition  of 
the  oracle ;  and  besides,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  family 
pf  Turnus  can  trace  back  its  ori- 
gin to  the  very  heart  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  land  of  Argolis. 

376  Ingentibus  excila  monstrU. 
"  Troubled  in  mind  by  horrid 
images."  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Heyne :  ''  Monstra  sunt 
terrores  et  phantasmata  furentia 
animo  objecia.** 

378  Turbo.  "A  whip-top." 
The  Greek  pofi^s  or  jSe/xjStf 
Observe  the  peculiar  aptness  of 
the  comparion  between  sine  more 
furit  and  curvatis  fertur  spatiis ^ 
the  msiddewng  venom  o{  the  ser- 
peotf  and  the  powerful  impulse  of 


the  lash  ;  between  magno  in  gyro 
and  immenmm  per  urbem,  the 
wonder  of  the-  youthful  throng, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Laurentnm  at  the 
wild  movements  of  their  c[ueen. 

381  Curvatis  spatiis,  .  ''  In 
circling  courses.**  Spatiis  is  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
races.  Consult  note  on  v. 
316. 

Supra,  This  describes  the  boys 
bending  over  the  top  and  intent 
upon  its  movements. 

382  Buxum,  The  material  out 
of  which  these  articles  were  com- 
monly made.  So  Persius  uses 
buaum  for  turbo,  ^^  buxum  tor* 
quere  flageUo,^'*     {Sat,  iii.  51.) 

383  Dant  animos  plages.  '^  They 
lend  their  souls  to  ihe  blow." 
Heyne,  very  strangely,  rejects 
this  explanation,  and  refers  the 
words  <k  the  text  to  the  top  itself, 
making  plagm  the  nominative, 
and  supplying  turbini  after  ani- 
mos, "the  blows  impart  a  more 
n^id  motion  to  it."  Nothing; 
can  be  xxxoto  ioT<ift^  \Jwa5v  «a<S«v  -aa. 

.  interpxetatioTv,  . 

1      385   Simulttto  wimw*  IBo^ww 
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Majus  adorta  nefas,  majoremque  orsa  furorem, 
Evolat,  et  Datam  frondosis  montibus  abdit ; 
Quo  thalamum  eripiat  Teucris,  tsedasque  moretur 
Euoe  Bacche !  fremens,  solum  te  yirgine  dignum 
Yociferans;  etenim  moUes  tibi  sumere  thjrsos, 


300 


'^  Under  the  pretence  of  celebra- 
ting the  orgies  of  Bacchus." 

386  Majtu  nefat,  ''A  more 
appalling  deed.'*  AUnding  to  her 
havinz  performed  in  this  way  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  in  order  to 
suit  her  own  private  ends. 

388  TiBdasque  moretur,  "And 
may  delay  the  nuptial  torches.** 
Referring  to  the  torches  of  the 
marriage  train  which  conducted 
the  bride  to  her  husband's  dwell- 
ing. Compare  note  on  iv.  18. 
Schrader  suggests  tadasve^  sup- 
posing the  meaning  of  the  text  to 
be  this,  namely,  that  she  may 
either  break  off  the  match  en- 
tirely, or  else  may  delay  it  for 
some  time.  Wagner,  however, 
shows  tmddsque  to  be  the  true 
reading,  since  Amata  hoped  that, 
by  delaying,  she  might  prevent 
the  marriage  altogether.  . 

389  Etboc  Bacche!  fremens. 
^*  Shouting  forth  (from  time  to 
time).  All  hail!  O  Bacchus!" 
Euo'v,  in  Greek  €uot,  was  the 
common  cry  of  the  Bacchantes 
while  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  disputed.  Hermann  {ad  Soph. 
Trach.  218)  makes  it  to  have 
been  originally  a  Doric  imperative, 
c(^oc,  afterward  employed  as  an 
interjection,  with  its  accentuation 
altered  to  a  circumflex  on  the 
last  syllable.  This,  however,  is 
opposed  by  Giese  {JEol.  Dial,  p. 
313),  Lehrs,  on  the  other  hand, 
wiitcB  the  word  with  on  asi^irat^ 

OB  the  last  syUable.     (De  strul. 
'  ^ris^.  Horn.  p.  387.)    Wit\i  le 


A 


gard  to  the  Latin  form  of  the 
word,  we  have  adopted  ISuoe  in- 
stead of  the  common  Evoc,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Wagner.  The 
objection  to  EvoS  is,  iSiat  the  first 
(Syllable  is  short  {HeynCf  ad  JEn, 
xL  31),  which  also  forms  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Eitander^  Eu' 
adne,  &c.,  where  the  common  text 
has  Evander^  Evadne,  &c. 

390  Etenim  moUes  tibi,  &e. 
"For that  she  assumes  the  soft 
thyrsi  for  thee,  that  she  moves 
around  thee  in  the  dance,  that  she 
nurtures  for  thee  her  consecrated 
locks.'*  These  words  apply  to 
Lavinia,  and  are  spoken  of  her  by 
Amata ;  only  we  have  them  in 
what  is  called  the  oratio  obHqua^ 
in  place  of  their  being  uttered 
directly  by  the  mother.  Some 
editions  remove  the  full  stop  after 
orinem,  and  connect  those  lines 
with  Fama  volat;  but  this  is  hr 
inferior.  Amata  consecrates  her 
daughter  to  Bacchus  by  promising 
that  she  shall  bear  his  thyrsnsi 
join  in  the  dances  around  his 
shrine,  and  cherish  her  hair,  now 
sacred  to  him,  that  it  may  float  in 
his  orgies.  The  consecrating  of 
the  hair  to  some  particular  god 
was  an  act  of  devotion  not  unu- 
sual in  the  times  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Long  hair  was  espedallv 
necessary  for  those  who  celebratea 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  as  in 
these  frantic  orgies  it  was  thrown 
about  in  the  wildest  disorder. 

TK^so8.    The  thyrsus  yma  a 
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Te  lustrare  choro,  sacrum  tibi  pascere  crinem. 

Fama  Tolat;  Furiisque  accensas  pectore  matres 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  agit,  nova  quasrere  tecta. 
Deseruere  domos:  ventis  dant  colbi,  comasque. 
Ast  alias  tremulis  ululatibus  asthera  complent,  395 

^ampineasque  genint,  incinctaB  pellibus,  hastas. 
Ipsa  inter  medias  flagrantem  fervida  pinum 
Sustinet,  ac  natas  Tunjique  canit  hjmenseos, 
Sanguineam  torquens  aciem;  torvumque  repente 
Clamat:  lo  matres,  audite,  ubi  quaeque,  Latinaa!  400 

Si  qua  piis  animis  manet  infelicis  Amatad 


engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and 
rites.  It  was  sometimes  termi- 
nated by  the  apple  of  the  pine, 
or  fircone,  that  tree  being  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus  in  eonsequenoe 
of  the  use  of  the  turpentine  that 
flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its 
cones,  in  making  wine.  The  mo- 
numents of  ancient  art,  howeyery 
most  commonly  exhibit,  instead 
of  the  pine-apple,  a  bunch  of  vine 
or  ivy  leaves,  with  grapes  or  ber- 
ries, arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone. 

393     Nova    teeta.        <<New 
abodes  ;*'    t. «.,  the  recesses  of 


the  forests  and  mountains. 

394  Deteruere  domos,  ''  They 
have  abandoned  their  homes.** 
Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the 
perfect  in  denoting  rapidity  of 
motion.  The  action  is  already 
performed  ere  the  poet  ean  well 
describe  it. 

396  PampineoMque  gerunty  &c. 
"And  arrayed  in  fawn-skins, 
wield  spears  decked  in  vine, 
leaves.**  The  skins  here  meant 
are  the  nehrtdes  (vftpidts),  or 
fawn-skins,  and  we  have  transla- 
ted accordingly.  Skins  of  this 
kind  were  worn  originally  by  hun- 
ters and  others,  as;  an  appropriate 
part  of  their  dresa.     They  were 


afterward  attributed  to  Bacchus, 
and  were,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions 
and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served in  honour  of  hlao.  The 
works  of  ancient  art  often  show  it 
as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans 
and  Satyrs.  It  was  commonly 
put  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sigis  or  goat-skin,  by  tying  the 
two  fore  legs  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  the  skin  appears 
to  have  enveloped  the  person, 
and  to  have  been  secured  by  a 
girdle. 

397  Ftagrantem  finlMu  **IL 
blazing  pine-torch  ;**  t.  ^.^  a  ni^ 
tural  torch,  formed,  of  a  pine 
branchy  as  distinguished  from 
torches  oC  more  artificial  con- 
struction. Consult  note  onvi.  224. 

398  Ckmit  hjfmeruBOt,  .  Amata, 
by  this  conduct,  observes  Valpy, 
shows  her  insanity :  in  marriage 
processions  lighted  torches  were 
usually  carried. 

401  Pits  here  has  reference  to 
the   feelin^^  oC  dsv^XiA  Vs^^^i^ 

towwrda  meVx  (^«e^ 
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Gratia,  si  juris  matemi  cura  remordet; 
Solvite  crinales  vittas,  capite  orgia  mecum. 
Talem  inter  silvas,  inter  deserta  ferarum, 
Reginam  AUecto  stimulis  agit  undique  Bacchi.  405 

Postquam  visa  satis  prinios  acuisse  furores, 
Consiliumque  omnemque  domum  yertisse  Latini  ; 
Protenus  hinc  fuscis  tristis  dea  tollitur  alis 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros :  quam  d'lcitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  fundasse  colonis,  410 

Prsecipiti  delata  noto.     Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis:  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen; 
Sed  fortuna  fiiit.     Tectis  hie  Turnus  in  altis 
Jam  mediam  nigra  carpebat  nocte  quietem. 
Allecto  toryam  faciem,  et  furialia  membra  415 

Exuit:  in  vultus  sese  transformat  aniles. 


402  Si  juris  matemi,  &c  <<  If 
any  concern  for  a  mother*s  right 
fills  you  with  pain  ;*'  t.  e.,  for  the 
right  which  a  mother  should  ever 
enjoy  of  being  heard  as  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter. 

408  Fuscis  alis.  The  Furies 
are  here  represented  as  winded 
deities.  They  occur  as  such  cue- 
where,  also,  and,  in  particular,  on 
wliat  are  termed  Etrurian  vases. 
Compare  Voss,  Mythol.  Br,  n.  40. 

409  Audads  Jiululi,  Refer- 
ring to  Turnus. 

410  Acrisioneis.  Put  for  Ar- 
ffivis.  The  Latin  adjective  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  ^Ajcpiaia- 
vtios,  which  last  comes  from 
*AKpi(ruaVy  another  form  for  'Ak- 
piaiot^  the  name  of  Danae's  fa- 
ther, who  was  king  of  Arsos. 

41 1  Locus  Ardea  quondam,  &c 
'*  The  place  of  old  was  called  Ar- 
dea by  our  forefathers ;  and  Ardea 
now  remains  an  illustrious  name; 
but  its  fortune  has  departed.'* 
Literally,  "has  been."  The 
common  reading  in  this  place,  re- 

mMrka  Symmoi£,  is  Arduoj  aa  tVie 


original  name  of  the  city,  altered, 
by  the  innovation  of  time,  into 
Ardea.  I  am  persuaded,  with 
Heyne,  that  the  sole  name  inten- 
ded by  Virgil  was  Ardea,  and  I 
cannot  discover,  with  Trapp,  any 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of 
the  passa^  In  the  time  of  Vir* 
gil  the  city  of  Turnus  was  in 
ruins.  The  common  reading 
gives  an  improbable  etymology  of 
the  name  from  a  modem  La&i 
word,  and  rather  perplexes  the 
sentence.  The  more  likely  deri- 
vation of  the  term  was  from  ar> 
tiea,  "a,  heron,**  which  was  a  Inrd 
of  augury.  I  shall  not  notice  the 
other  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage which  regards  atfis  as  '  the 
nominative  case  m  appodt&on 
with  Ardea,  and  compels,  of 
course,  a  very  different  traoala- 
tion,  namely,  "the  place  was 
called  Ardea,  a  burd,**  for  to  be 
rejected  it  needs  only  to  be  ex- 
poBod. 

414  MeMam  quieiem.    "Mid 
repose  ;*'  i.  e.,  the  lepose  of  the 
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Et  frontem  obsccBnam  rugis  arat ;  induit  albos 
Cum  yitta  crines;  turn  ramum  innectit  olivae; 
Fit  Calybe,  Juuonis  anus  templique  sacerdos; 
£t  juveni  ante  oculos  his  se  cum  vocibus  ofFert : 

Tume,  tot  incassum  fusos  patiere  labores, 
Et  tua  Dardaniis  transcribi  sceptra  colonis  ? 
Ilex  tibi  conjugium,  et  quassitas  sanguine  dotea, 
Abnegat;  externusque  in  regnum  quasritur  hsBres. 
I  nunc,  ingratis  offer  te,  irrise,  periclis: 
Tyrrhenas,  i,  sterne  acies;  tege  pace  Latinos. 
Hsec  adeo  tibi  me,  placida  quum  nocte  jaceres. 
Ipsa  palam  fari  omnipotens  Saturnia  jussit.   . 
Quare  age,  et  armari  pubem,  portisque  moveri,  . 
Lsetus  in  arma  para;  et  Phrygios,  qui  fl amine  pulchro  430 


425 


418  ViiiA,  Th««fiUet'' wasthe 
peculiar  badge  of  priests,  priest- 
esses, and  all  who  offered  sacri- 
fice. 

Turn  ramum  imieelU  divm, 
''Then  slie  binds  around  (her 
head)  a  branch  of  olive  ;**  t. «., 
an  olive  crown.  In  ViigU,  olive 
crowns  are  used  for  a  double  pur- 
pose :  to  decorate  victors,  and  to 
fit  a  persou  for  the  performance 
of  sacred  rites ;  lor  this  tree  was 
regarded  as  peculiarly  auspicious, 
and  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  forms, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, part  of  the  costume  of  the 
preteuded  priestess.  (Compare 
Wagner^  ad  Georg.  iii.  21.) 

419  The  construction  is  anvs 
sacerdos  Junonia  templique.  The 
mention  of  Juno  is  here  very 
appropriate.  This  goddess,  of 
course,  flavoured  the  interests  of 
Tumus ;  and,  besides,  she  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea. 

423  Et  qtuKsitas  sanguine  dotes, 
'^And  the  dowry  purchased  with 
thy  blood;**  t. «.,  the  blood  of  thee 
aodthy  subjects.  Tunmsmustbe 
msppoaed  to  have  aided  LaUnus 


in  his  wars.     Compare  line  426. 

425  /  nunCf  ingratis,  &c.  '^Go 
now,  derided  one,  expose  thyself 
to  ungrateful  dangers  ;**  t.  e.,  go 
now,  expose  thyself  to  fresh  dan- 
gers for  those  who  deride  thee,  by 
having  disappointed  thy  fondest 
hopes,  aud  who  will  again  recom- 
pense these  dangers  with  the 
blackest  ingratitude. 

426  Tq^e  pace  Latinos,  The 
Latins,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Tyrrheni,  had  received  aid  from 
Tumus,  and  by  this  means  had 
obtained  peace. 

427  Hoc  adeo,  ''These  very 
things."  Wagner  considers  adeo 
untranslatable  here;  remarking, 
*'^Interdum  adeo  ita  ponitur,  ut 
non  habeamusy  quod  in  vemaculo 
sermons  ei  respondeat,  soiaque  sO' 
ni  vocisque  intentions  a  nobis  ex- 
primi  possit,  ut  JEn.  vii.  427, 
Heec  adeo  tibi  me,"  &c.  {Qutsst, 
Virg,  XX VL  3.) 

430  In  omstniction  we  must 
join  latus  in  arma,  which   be- 
comes   equivalent    to  oIomh   <wi 
arvka  oaf&eQda,  ^^c»j^x  Vst  *Qo^ 
\  couf\i.cC 


>^ 
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Consedere,  daces,  pictasque  exure  carinas. 
Coelestilm  yis  magna  jubet.     Rex  ipse  Lntinus, 
Ni  dare  conjogium,  et  dicto  parere  fatetur, 
Sentiat  et  tandem  Tnmum  experiatur  in  armis. 

Hie  jurenis,  yatem  irridens,  sic  orsa  ricissim  435 

Ore  refert:  Classes  inrectas  Thjbridis  undam 
Non,  nt  rere,  meas  effugit  nondus  anres; 
Ne  tantos  mihi  finge  metus:  nee  regia  Juno 
Immemor  est  nostrL 

Sed  te,  Yicta  situ,  Verique  effoeta,  senectus,  440 

O  mater!  curis  nequidquam  exercet,  et,  arma 
Regum  inter,  falsa  Tatem  formidine  ludit. 
Cura  tibi,  dirum  effigies  et  templa  tueri : 
Bella  yiri  pacemque  gerant,  quis  bella  gerendiL 

Talibus  Allecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras.  445 

At  jureni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus; 
Deriguere  oculi:  tot  Erinys  sibilat  hydris, 
Tantaque  se  fades  aperit.     Turn,  flammea  torquens 


431  Pictasque  carinas.  The 
ships  of  the  aucients  were  adorned 
with  painting  at  both  the  how  and 
stem.  The  former  especially  was 
ornam^ited  on  hoth  sides  with 
figures,  which  were  either  painted 
upon  the  sides  or  laid  in. 

436C%iM«tmvee/a«,&c  "The 
intellisenee  that  a  fleet  has  heen 
wafted  into  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber,"  Ac.  We  have  recalled 
nndamy  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mon text,  instead  of  adopting 
aiveo,  as  given  by  Heyne.  The 
weight  of  mannseript  anthority, 
according  to  Wagner,  is  in  favour 
of  the  former. 

440  Ficto  situ.  ''Overcome 
by  dotage,"  more  freely  ''enfee- 
bled both  in  body  and  mind.*' 

Verique  effcBta.    Worn  out  by 

age,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  dis- 

tiuguiMhg  truth  from  falsehood. 

^  xoetepiior  taken  ftom  eihauBted 


\ 


441  Et  arma  regum  inter,  &e. 
"And  deludes  (thee),  a  |»o* 
phetess  (of  ill),  with  groundless 
alarm,  amid  the  warlike  move- 
ments of  kings.*'  Heyne  makes 
vatem  here  equivalent  to  mdituamf 
"a  temple-keeper.'*  We  have 
preferred,  however,  the  expla* 
nation  of  Wagner,  who  regains 
the  word  as  analogous,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Greek  KcucofuarrtMy 
but  with  a  strong  tinge  of  iiony« 

444  Gerant,  We  have  given 
geranty  with  Wagner,  as  more 
forcible  than  gerent^  the  reading 
of  Heyne  and  others.  The  latter 
critic,  moreover,  regards  the 
words  qtAs  bella  gerenda  as 
spurious,  but  Wagner  defedda 
them. 

448  Tantaque  se  fades  aperU^ 
"So  horrid  a  shape  disclose  itself 
to  the  view.**  Tanta  carries  wEtb 
\t  \keT«  lasA  oml^  the  idea  of  some- 
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Lumina,  cunctantem  et  qussrentem  dicere  plura 
Repulit;  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues,  450 

Verberaque  insonuit,  nibidoque  ha9C  addidit  ore: 
En  ego!  victa  situ,  quam,  reri  effoeta,  senectus, 
Arma  inter  regum,  fi&lsil  formidine  ludit : 
Respice  ad  hsec:  adsum  dirarum  ab  sede  sbrorum ; 
Bella  manu,  letumque  gero.  455 

Sic  effata,  facem  juTeni  conjecit,  et  atra 
Lumine  fumantes  fixit  sub  pectore  tSBdas. 
Olli  somnum  ingens  rumpit  payor,  ossaque  et  artu» 
Perfundit  toto  proruptus  corpore  sudor. 
Arma  ameus  fremit;  arma  toro  tectisque  requirit.         460 
Sievit  amor  ferri,  et  soelerata  insania  belli; 
Ira  super:  magno  yeluti  quum  flamma  sonore 
Virgea  suggeritur  costis  undantis  aeni, 
Exsultantque  sestu  latioes;  furit  intus  aquaY 
Fumidus,  atque  alte  spiimis  exuberat,  amnis ;  405 

Nee  jam  se  capit  unda;  Tolat  .apor  nter  ad  auras.  * 

Ergo  iter  ad  regem,  polluti  paoe,  Latimim 
Indicit  primis  juyenum,  et  jubet  arma  parari, 
Tutari  Italiam,  detrudere  finibus  hostem : 


aleo  of  a  visage  and  shape  larger 
than  the  human. 

451  Verbertiqve  intonuU,  '^And 
sounded  her  lash.*'  The  Furies 
are  generally  represented  with  a 
scourge,  with  which  to  punish  the 
wicked  in  Tartarus.  It  prohahly 
was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
whip  used  for  punishing  slaves, 
which  was  a  dr^ulful  instmment, 
knotted  with  bones  or  heavy  in- 
dented circles  of  bronze,  or  ter- 
minated by  hooks,  in  which  latter 
case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
scorpion.  Hence  we  sometimes 
read  of  the  scorpion-lash  of  the 
Furies. 

454  Respice  ad  hoc  ''Look 
well  at  what  thou  now  seest;*'  i. «., 
look  well,  and  recognise  my  real 
character. 


\ 


456  This  darting  of  the  torch 
into  the  bosom  of  the  warrior  is 
merely  symbolical  of  the  Fury*s 
breathing  into  him  a  mad  desire 
of  warfare. 

460  Arma  omens  f remit,  "  He 
madly  cries  aloiid  for  arms.'* 
Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  arma  fre* 
mens  peM, 

462  Ira  super,  ''Anger  above 
all;'*  t.  e.,  more  than  any  other 
feeling. 

464  AqtMu  Governed  by  «m- 
nis.  The  common  text  has  aqum 
vis.  Consult  Heyne's  critical 
note.  Aquat  is  the  old  form  fur 
aqua, 

467  Polhadpaee,     "  Now  that 
friendly  relatlAVv^  «x«  xv^x<«Xk^^^ 
i.  e.,\>y  tVveV\Ti^%>a%r«\xs!^^s«M^''*^ 
to  YredVuA  ^Ko^Vst  ^^v^  ^x«««»»«' 
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Se  satis  ambobus,  Teucrisque,  yenire,  Latiuisque.  470 

HsBC  ubi  dicta  dedit,  divosque  in  vota  vocavit, 
Certatim  sese  Rutuli  exhortantur  in  arnia. 
Hunc  decus  egregium  formae  movet,  atque  juv(^nt»; 
Hunc  atavi  reges;  hunc  claris  dextera  factis. 

Dam  Turnus  Eutulos  animis  audacibus  implet,         475 
Allecto  in  Teucros  Stygiis  se  concitat  alis ; 
Arte  nova  speculata  locum,  quo  litore  pulcher 
Insidiis  cursuque  feras  agitabat  lulus. 
Hie  subitam  canibus  rabiem  Cocytia  virgo 
Objicit,  et  noto  nares  contingit  odore,  480 

Ut  cervum  ardentes  agerent:  qu89  prima  laborum 
Causa  fuit,  belloque  animos  accendit  agrestes. 

Cenrus  erat  forma  praestanti  et  comibus  ingens, 
Tjrrhidse  pueri  quem,  matris  ab  ubere  raptum, 
Nutribant,  Tyrrheusque  pater,  cui  regia  parent  485 

Armenta,  et  late  custodia  credita  campi. 
Assuetum  imperiis  soror  omni  Silvia  cura, 
Mollibus  intexens  omabat  comua  sertis, 
Pectebatque  ferum,  puroque  in  fonte  lavabat. 
Ule,  manum  patiens,  mensseque  assuetus  berili,  490 

Errabat  silvis;  rursusque  ad  limina  nota 
Ipse  domum  sera  quamvis  se  nocte  ferebat. 
Hunc  procul  errantem  rabidsB  venantis  luli 
Commovere  canes;  fluvio  quum  forte  secundo 


470  Se  satis  ambobus,  &c. 
^'Thftt  he  is  coming,  a  match  for 
both  parties,  as  well  Trojans  as 
Latins.'*  Venire  is  here  much 
more  emphatic  than  esse  would 
have  been. 

473  The  poet  here  enumerates 
the  di£Rerent  incitements  to  war, 
as  arising  from  the  personal  qua- 
lities of  the  leader. 

479  Cocytia  virgo.     The  Coey* 

tos  was  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 

lower  world,  the  quarter  whenoe 

the  Fury  came. 


\ 


the  past  tense,  in  order  to  impart 
animation  to  the  narrative. 

488  Omabat,  Observe  tlie  me 
of  the  imperfect  to  deuote  an 
habitual  act. 

492  Ipse.  <'0f  his  own  ae- 
cord." 

Serd  quamvis  noete,  '^How- 
ever late  at  night.'* 

4d4  Fiwfio  quum  forte  eeemkht 
&c.  ''As  he  chanced  to  be  float- 
ing down  with  the  stream^  mnd 
from  time  to  time  allayed  the  heat 
\i^ii  ^<&  "^et^anX  V»»k«'*    Hefiie 


486  ParmU,    The  preaent  toi  \  tea.^'eta  d^flitt«r«i  «&  «QsdmiteiB».^ 
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Deflueret,  ripaque  aestus  viridante  levaret.  495 

Ipse  etiam,  eximiae  laudis  succensus  amore, 

Ascanius  curvo  direxit  spicula  oomu  : 

Ne€  dextrse  erranti  deus  abfiiit ;  actaque  multo 

Perque  uterum  sonitu  perque  ilia  yenit  arundo. 

Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refiigit,  500 

Succcssitque  gemens  stabulis,  questuque,  cruentus, 

Atque  imploranti  similis,  tectum  omne  replebat. 

Silvia  prima  soror,  palmis  percussa  lacertos, 

Auxilium  Yocat,  et  duros  conclamat  agrestes. 

OUi,  pestis  enim  tacitis  latet  aspera  silvis,  505 

Improvisi  adsunt;  hie  torre  armatus  obusto, 

Stipitis  hie  gravidi  nodis :   quod  cuique  repertum 

Rimanti,  telum  ira  facit.     Yoeat  agmina  Tyrrheus, 


dtiflfunsaet,  and  makes  the  stag  to 
have  been  roused  after  be  nad 
floated  down  the  stream,  and 
when  he  was  now  reclming  on  the 
grassy  bank.  Wagner  very  cor- 
rectly opposes  this,  and  takes  the 
meanmg  to  be,  that  the  stag  was 
cooling  itself,  partly  by  floating 
with  the  current,  and  partly  by 
reclining  every  now  and  then  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Thus  he 
remarks :  ^'Non  est  deflueret  pro 
defluxisset  positum:  hoc  dicitpoe' 
ta :  4Bsium  cervus  levabai  etfluvio 
defluens  et  in  umbro8&  r%p&  de^ 
cumberu.^* 

497  The  bow  is  here  called 
comu  because  it  was  sometimes 
made  out  of  this  material.  Ho- 
mer speaks  of  a  bow  made  out  of 
the  long  horns  of  a  species  of  wild 
goat,  fitted  to  one  another  at  the 
base,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  a  ring  of  gold  (^pvo'ci; 
Kopa>yrj,    II,  iv.  105,  seqq,), 

498  Nee  dextra  erranti,  &c 
''Nor  was  a  god  wanting  unto  his 
right  hand,  that  might  otherwise 
have  missed.'*  Deus  is  here  to 
Ife  taken  in  a  general  sense.   Ser- 


vius  very  unnecessarily  refers 
the  term  to  AUecto,  comparing  it 
with  the  Greek  rf  Bfos. 

Erranti,  Wagner  thinks  that 
this  may  also  \^  understood  of 
Ascanius,  following  with  his  eye 
and  bended  bow,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  his  right  hand,  the 
movements  of  the  stag  as  it  kept 
shunning  him  and  attempting,  to 
escape  in  di£ferent  directions  sue- 


\ 


503  Lacertos.  The  whole  arm 
is  here  meant.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  term  lacertus  means 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder ;  and  brachium  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  This  is  the 
correct  distinction,  and  different 
from  that  laid  down  by  most  lex- 
icographers. (CronUne,  Qymnas, 
iu  p.  115,  seqq,) 

506  Improvisi,  "  With  unex- 
pected celerity.'*  The  Fury,  still 
lurking  in  the  woods,  urges  them 
on,  so  that  they  came  with  unex- 
pected suddenness,  as  if  they 
hardly  needed  the  «»UL  ^  ^<^^ 
maideiL 
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Quadrifidam  quercum  cuneis  ut  forte  coactis 

SciDdebat,  rapta  spirans  immane  securi.  510 

At  sasya  e  speculis  tempus  dea  nacta  nocendi 
Ardua  tecta  petit  stabuli;  et  de  culmine  suinmo 
Pastorale  canit  signum,  comuque  recurvo 
Tartarean!  intendit  vocem :  qua  protenus  omne 
Contreinuit  nemus,  et  silrm  insonuere  profiindao.  515 

Audiit  et  TriyiaB  longe  lacus,  audiit  amnis 
Sulfiirea  Nar  albus  aqua,  fontesque  Velini  ; 
£t  trepidse  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  natos. 

Turn  vero  ad  yocem  celeres,  qua  buccina  signum 
Dira  dedit,  raptis  concurrunt  undique  telis  520 

Indomiti  agricol» :  nee  non  et  Troia  pubes 


509  Quadrifidatn  queroumy  &c. 
Happening  at  the  time  to  be 
cleaving  an  oak  with  wedges,  he, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  summons, 
eaught  up  the  axe,  and,  inspired 
with  sudden  fury,  converted  it 
into  a  weapon  of  war. 

512  SiabuU.  '<  Of  the  rustic 
dwelling.*'  Bonstetten  describes 
structures  of  this  kind,  in  his 
Vo^offe  tur  la  ieens  des  aim  der^ 
nisrg  htfret  de  PEniidey  p.  102, 
teqq, 

513  Pastorale  eignum.  The 
custom  then  prevailed,  as  now,  of 
summoning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country  with  a  horn, 
when  their  presence  was  suddenly 
neededa 

514  imewUi,  <<  Strains.'* 
Wakefield  maintains  {ad  Lueret, 
▼i.  346)  that  the  true  reading 
here  is  incetuUt;  and  Wagner 
fltotes  that  he  wcmld  adopt  it  in 
the  text,  if  it  had  more  manu- 
script authority  in  its  favour. 

516  7Wvi«  factfs.    <<  The  Lake 

of    Dkina.*'      It  was  near  the 

town  of  Arida,  and  is  now  called 

Zd^  di  Nem,    It  is  not  fiu  troiii 

the  yiUBge  of  CrentanOj  according  \  B«ji»  tn^Vtimnr  Nh^  **  q[wx  «M«K 


to  M.  Villenave,  and  about .  three 
leagues  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurentum. 

517  Sulfured  albus  aquA. 
*^  White  with  sulphureous  wa- 
ters.** The  waters  of  the  Nar, 
now  Neruy  were  of  a  whitish  hue, 
on  account  of  their  sulphureous 
character,  and  Eustace  still  ap- 
plies to  the  modem  stream  the 
epithet  of  ** milky."  Servius  says 
that  nar  meant  '* sulphur'*  in  the 
language  of  the  Sabines.  The 
Nar  separated  Umbria  from  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  empti^  into 
the  Tiber  after  receiving  the  wa- 
ters of  tlie  Velinus. 

Fontesque  VeUm,  The  Veli- 
nus, noyrVelinoy  was  in  the  Sabine 
country,  and  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Nar. 

519  Buccma.  "The  horn." 
Equivalent  here  to  oomu.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  it  was  a  kind  of  hom 
trumpet,  anciently  made  out  of*  a 
shell.  It  nearly  resembled  in 
shape  the  shell  htteelnum, 

521  IndomiH  agrwoUs.  **  Th» 
hardy  rustics."    Indomiti  is  heie 
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Ascanio  auxilium  castris  efTundit  apertis. 

Direxere  acies.     Non  jam  certamiae  agresti, 

Stipitibus  duris  agitur,  sudibusve  praeustis ; 

Sed  ferro  ancipiti  decernunt,  atraque  late  525 

Horrescit  strictis  seges  ensibus,  seraque  fulgent 

^ole  lacessita,  et  lucem  sub  nubila  jactant : 

I'luctus  uti  primo  coepit  quum  albesoere  vento, 

Paullatim  sese  tollit  mare,  et  altius  undas 

Erigit ;  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  aethera  fundo.  530 

Hie  juvenis,  primam  ante  aciem,  stridente  fiagitta, 
Natorum  Tyrrhei  ftierat  qui  maximus,  Almo 
Stemitur;  haesit  enim  sub  gutture  vulnus,  et  udae 
Vocis  iter  tenuemqvie  inclusit  sanguine  vitam. 
Corpora  multa  virura  circa,  seniorque  Galsesus,  53^} 

Dum  paci  medium  se  offert ;  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit,  Ausoniisque  dim  ditissimus  arvis : 


ne^fueunt  aui  frangi  ao  fatigari 
lahoribus  et  arumnis.** 

623  Direxere  acies,  **They 
have  marshalled  their  (respective) 
lines."  Observe  the  employment 
of  the  perfect  to  indicate  rapidity 
of  ^tion. 

526  Sed  ferro  ancipiH  decer- 
nunt, "  But  they  contend  with 
the  doubtful  steel."  We  have 
followed  here  the  explanation  of 
Wagner,  who  refers  the  words 
ferro  ancipiti  to  the  equality  of 
arms  on  both  sides,  and  the  doubt- 
ful conflict  thence  resulting :  *^Ego 
sic  acceperim  ;  (squatis  jam  amis 
decernunt,  quo  fit  ut  certamen  ex* 
istat  anceps.** 

Atraque  late  horrescit,  &c. 
''And  far  and  wide  a  deadly  crop 
of  drawn  swords  begins  to  bristle 
on  the  view." 

528  Primo  vento,  "  With  the 
rising  wind." 

630  Consurgit,  **It  towers 
aloft."  More  literally,  "it  rises 
with  all  ita  energy,"**     Observe 


the  force  of   oum  in   composi- 
tion. 

532  Tjfrrhei,  To  be  pronoun- 
ced as  a  dissyllable,  uistead  of 
TgrrMi  from  a  nominative  Tgr- 

frhiiusy  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  form  TyrrlieuSf 
:occurring  in  line  486,  and  which 
makes  the  genitive  in  -eos, 

Almo,  A  rarer  form  than  A  I' 
mon^aa  given  in  the  common  text. 
Sosipater,  the  grammarian,  says 
that  no  Latin  word  terminates  in 
on, 

533  Vulnus.  "The  wound- 
inflicting  shaft." 

The  epithet  uda  is  here  applied 
to  the  voice,  in  allusion  to  the 
humid  passage  along  which  the 
voice  travels.  The  ordinary  form 
of  expression  would  be  udum  vo- 
cis  iter. 

536  Corpora  muUtcu  Supply 
aternuntur, 

536  t/tu(ts8imu%  utvutA.  ^^^i^^^ 
note  OIL  Yk..  4'2S. 
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Quinque  greges  illi  balantum,  quina  redibant 
Armenta,  et  terrain  centum  yertebat  aratris. 

Atque  ea  per  campos  asquo  dum  Marte  geruntar,     540 
Promissi  dea  facta  potens,  ubi  sanguine  bellum 
Imbuit,  et  primsB  commisit  fiinera  pugnse, 
Deserit  Hesperiam,  et,  cocli  conyersa  per  auras, 
Junonem  yictrix  afFatur  Toce  superba: 
En!  perfecta  tibi  bello  discordia  tristi :  545 

Die,  in  amicitiara  coeant,  et  fcedera  jungant. 
Quandoquidem  Ausonio  respersi  sanguine  Teucros : 
Hoc  etiam  his  addam,  tua  si  mihi  certa  voluntas, 
Finitimas  in  bella  feram  rumoribus  urbes, 
Accendamque  animos  insani  Martis  amore,  550 


538  Q^ina.  Equivalent  here 
merely  to  quinqite.  The  poets 
often  use  the  distributives  for  the 
common  numerals. 

Redibant,  '*  Returned  home 
from  the  pasture;"  i.  e.,  were 
wont  to  return  day  after  day. 

540  ^qtio  marte,  '*  In  equal 
conflict;"  i.  ft,  with  equal  for- 
tune, neither  side  as  yet  proving 
superior  to  the  other.  These 
words  apply  merely  to  the  early 
stage  of  the  fight,  at  which  period 
AUecto  takes  her  departure, 
having  sufficiently  embroiled  the 
combatants  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
war.  There  is  no  need,  there- 
fore, of  Markland's  emendation, 
savo  marte,  as  suggested  by  him 
in  his  comments  on  Statins  {Silv, 
v.ii.  21). 

541  Promissi  facta  potens, 
"Having  fulfilled  her  promise." 
More  literally,  "having  become 
mistress  of  what  had  been  pro- 
mised (by  her);"  i.  e.,  having 
brought  it  under  her  control,  or 
accomplished  it.  Compare  the 
Greek  form  of  expression :  tyKpa- 

342  Imbuii,     "Had  imbued." 


The  aorist  to  be  rendered  as  a 
pluperfect  in  our  idiono.  Com- 
pare V.  554. 

Et  prima  commisit  funera  pug' 
ntB,  "And  had  brought  aJ>out 
the  carnage  of  the  first  fight; 


ft 


t.  ft,  and  had  caused  a 


carnage- 


\ 


stained  conflict  to  be  joined.  Com' 
misit  gets  its  meaning  in  the  text 
from  the  idea  of  joining  battle. 

543  Codli  conversa  per  auras* 
"Turned  away  through  the  air." 
We  have  followed  here,  with 
Wagner,  the  first  reading  of  the 
Medicean  manuscript  {conversa^ 
instead  of  conveaa,  as  given  by 
Heyne  and  others.  The  latter 
critic  regards  convexa  emit  as  in 
apposition  with  auras,  and  sup- 
plies evecta.  He  thinks  it  pn>- 
bable,  however,  that  the  original 
reading  was  cmlique  evecta  per 
auras,  Servius,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  says  that  per  is  to  be  re- 
peated :  per  cceli  convexa  et  per 
auras.  Neither  of  these  opinions 
is  of  much  value ;  the  true  read- 
ing is,  beyond  doubt,  the  one 
which  we  have  ^iven  in  the  text. 

550     Inaaiu    Morixa    amwr«« 
^^'V^^itYi  «k  ^e«s«  tot  TQAMsstsovi^ 
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Undique  ut  auxilio  yeniant;  spargam  arma  per  agros. 
Turn  contra  Juno:  Terrorum  et  fraudis  abunde  est. 
Stant  belli  causae:  pugnatur  comminus  armis: 
Quas  fors  prima  dedit,  sanguis  noYUS  imbuit  arma. 
Talia  conjugia,  et  tales  celebrent  hymenaeos  535 

Egregium  Veneris  genus  et  rex  ipse  Latinus. 
Te  super  asthereas  errare  licentius  auras  . 
Hand  Pater  ille  velit,  summi  regnator  Olympi. 
Cede  locis.     Ego,  si  qua  super  fortuna  laborum  est, 
Ipsa  regam.     Tales  dederat  Satumia  voces.  560 

Ilia  autem  attollit  stridentes  anguibus  alas, 
Gocytique  petit  sedem,  supera  ardua  linquens. 

Est  locus  Italia?  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  yalles:  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum  565 


Mars."  Cunningham  conjec- 
tures insano,  but  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  text  is  more  poe- 
tical. 

554  Qua  fors  prima  dedit,  &c. 
'^  Recent  blood  hath  drenched  the 
arms  which  chance  first  gave.'* 

555  Conjugia.  We  have  given 
this  reading  in  place  of  connubiay 
as  having  much  stronger  manu- 
script authority  in  its  favour,  and 
as  being  also  the  more  appropriate 
term  of  tlie  two  in  the  present 
instance.  Consult  Wagner's  cri- 
tical note,  ad  jEn.  i.  73. 

557  Te  super  athereasy  &c 
"  That  thou  wander  with  any  far- 
ther freedom  in  the  upper  air." 

559  Cede  locis,  **  Retire  from 
these  places." 

Ego,  si  qua  super,  &c.  "If 
any  labours,  resulting  from 
coming  events,  remain  to  be  per- 
formed, I  will  direct  them  in  per- 
son." Literally,  "  if  aoy  fortune 
of  toils  remains  over."  Super 
and  est  are  separated  by  tmesis, 
for  superest, 

^1  Stridentes  anguibus,  **  His- 


sing with  serpents."  A  new  fea- 
ture in  the  description  of  the 
winged  Fury. 

563  lialuB  medio.  "In  the 
centre  of  Italy ;"  t.  e.,  at  equal 
distance  between  the  two  seas^ 
namely,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Lower  Sea.  The  spot 
referred  to  was  in  the  country  of 
the  HirpinL 

565  Amsancti  voiles,  "The 
vale  of  Amsanctus.**  The  an* 
cient  Latins  believed  that  they 
saw  here  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  lower  world,  and  therefore 
called  the  spat  Amsanctus,  from 
am  and  sanctus,  equivalent  to 
ab  omm  parte  sanctum  Some  an- 
tiquaries have  confounded  this 
spot  with  the  Lake  of  Cutiliee,- 
near  Rieti,  but  Servius  distinctly 
tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  which  is 
also  confirmed  by  Cicero.  Pliny 
(fT.  N,  ii.  93)  mentions  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Me- 
phitis, in.  tlkna  «^'a3\«t^  ^'^  ^'^^ 
tiges  oi  'wVviYk.  ^e^x^  ^v^w«s^^^* 
1  the  Abb^  Yotiaa.    VSo^sN  «svw«| 
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Urguet  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis,  et  torto  vortice,  torrens: 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  sasvi  spiracula  Ditis, 
Monstratur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  Yorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces;  quis  condita  Erinys, 
Invisum  numen,  terras  coelumque  levabat. 

Nee  minus  interea  extremam  Saturnia  bello 
Imponit  regina  maaum.     Ruit  omnis  in  urbcm 
Pastorum  ex  acie  numerus,  caesosque  reportant 
Almonem  puerum,  foedatique  ora  G^aesi; 
Implorantque  decs,  obtestanturque  Latinum. 
Tumus  adest,  medioque  in  crimine^  csedis  et  ignis 


570 


575 


Hci  e  letter  art  deW  Academia  di 
Padova,  vol.  iu  p.  146.)  The 
vale  of  Amsanctus  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  valley  of  FricentOy 
and  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village  MujUi  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  term  Mephitis, 

566  Fragostu  torrens.  Virgil 
merely  speaks  here  of  a  torrent, 
ruDuing  through  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  and  surrounded  by  trees; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
a  gloomy  cave,  out  of  which  a 
noisome,  sulphureous  vapour  pro- 
ceeded. Tins  cave  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  avenues  to  the 
lower  world,  and  through  it  the 
Fury  descended.  More  modem 
authorities  speak  of  a  lake  in  this 
quarter,  which  still  exists,  so  that 
the  natural  features  of  the  place 
must  have  altered  somewhat  since 
the  poet's  time,  a  circumstance 
very  likely  to  occur  in  a  volcanic 
country.  One  reason  why  the 
site  of  the  valley  of  Amsanctus 
has  given  rise  to  discussion,  is 
because  openings  like  the  one 
here  described  are  found  in  seve- 
ral quarters  of  Italy.  The  an- 
cients used  to  call  them  aerobes 
CiaroneiBf  or  spiracfUa, 


668  SavispirtumlaZHlis,  "The 
vents  of  cruel  Pluto;"  t.«.,  breath- 
ing places.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
mephitic  vapour  proceeding  firom 
the  cave. 

5(i9  Ruptoque  ingens y  &C  "And 
a  vast  higulfiDg  abyss,  the  bar- 
riers of  the  lower  tvorld  being 
broken  through  (by  it),  opens  its 
pestilential  jaws;"  ue.^  the  abyss 
loads  downward  to  the  lower 
wo^ld,  and  a  noxious  vapour  rises 
from  it. 

570  Pestiferas,  Modem  tra- 
vellers describe  the  spot  as  still 
unwholesome. 

bTJ  Medioque  in  crimine.  ''And 
in  the  midst  of  their  charges 
against  the  Trojans.**  Some 
render  this,  "  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  crime  ;'*  t. «.,  while  the  bo- 
dies yet  remained  exposed  to  view 
of  the  two  persons  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Trojans. 

CiBdis  et  ignis  terrorem  tnpeini- 
nat,  "Redoubles  the  terror  of 
fire  and  sword;**  ue.,  gives  rise 
to  a  new  source  of  alann,  namely, 
lest  he  and  his  incensed  followers 
lay  waste  the  city  with  fire  and 
sword,  on  account  of  the  brok^ 
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Terrorem  ingeminat:  Teucros  in  regna  vocari; 

Stirpem  admisceri  Phrygiam ;  se  limine  pelli. 

Turn,  quorum,  attonitse  Baccho,  nemora  avia  matres    580 

Insultant  thiasis,  neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amatse, 

Undique  collecti  coeunt,  Martemque  fatigant. 

Ilicet  infandum  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum, 

Contra  fata  deum,  perverso  numine,  poscunt: 

Certatim  regis  circumstant  tecta  Latini.  585 

Ille,  velut  pelagi  rupes  immota,  resistit: 

Ut  pelagi  rupes,  magno  veniente  fragore, 


578  Teucros  in  regna  vocari, 
&c.  '^  (Complaining)  that  the 
Trojans  arc  called  in  to  share  the 
kingdom ;"  &c.  We  may  supply 
querens,  or  some  similar  parti- 
ciple, at  the  commencement  of 
this  sentence,  although  it  is  hardly 
needed. 

680  Turn,  quorum^  Slc,  "Then 
they,  whose  mothers,  possessed 
by  Bacchus,  bound  along  in  wild 
dances  through  the  thick  weods.'* 
&c.  Thiasus  is  a  wild  dance  in 
honour  of  Bacchus. 

68 1  Nomen.  "  The  influence ;" 
t.  €.,  the  authority  of  the  queen 
is  all-powerful  with  them.  This 
refers,  not  to  the  matres,  but  to 
their  sons,  and  comes  in  properly 
as  a  parenthesis  after  cotunt. 

582  Martemque  fatigant.  "And 
are  importunate  for  war." 

684  Contra  fata  deum.  Al- 
luding to  the  oracular  response  of 
Faunus.  Compare  verse  81, 
seqq. 

Perverso  numine.  **  Under  an 
adverse  influence."  Equivalent 
to  infesto  numine,  as  explained 
by  Ci*evier  (ad  Liv.  xxi.  33,  4). 
Servius  makes  perverso  the  same 
here  as  irato,  which  accords  well 
with  Crevier*s  view. 

bdj  l/t pelagi  rupes^&LG,  Hein- 


sius  thinks  that  either  this  or 
the  previous  verse  \&  spurious. 
Pierius  and  Ilrsinus,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  repetition  of 
pelagi  rupes,  on  which  Heinsius 
in  part  founds  his  objection,  as  an 
elegance  rather  than  a  blemish. 
Heyne,  however,  thinks  that  the 
purposes  of  elegance  would  be 
better  subserved  by  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  words.  The 
same  critic  is  of  opinion  that  the 
lines  in  question  both  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Virgil,  but  that 
they  missed  a  final  revision  in 
consequence  of  his  death.  Wag- 
ner extends  Heyne*s  remark  to 
the  whole  passage,  namely,  from 
verse  587  to  v.  690,  inclusive; 
while  he  regards  v.  586  as  a  very 
good  one,  the  rejection  of  which 
would  materially  injure  the  con- 
nection. Yalckenaer  condemns 
the  d87th  verse  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Fragments  of  Callimachus 
(p.  276),  and  Weichert  defends 
it.  {De  Vers,  injur,  susp.  p.  92, 
seqq,)  The  latter  part  of  it, 
'*  magno  veniente  fragore,**  cer- 
tainly differs  very  little  in  mean- 
ing from  **  multis  drcum  latran* 
tibus  undis"**  in  the  T5Lfe'jL\.\\ssa.  "^vjrt 

marks  oi  WskJgcvex. 
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Qua?  sese,  multic  circnm  latrandbuB  nndis, 
3Io  e  tenet:  scopuli  nequidquam  et  spumea  circiiiii 
Saxa  fremunt,  laterique  illisa  refunditur  alga.  590 

Venim,  ubi  nulla  dator  caecom  exaaperare  potestas 
Consilium,  et  ssTie  nutu  Junonis  eunt  res; 
Multa  deos  aurasque  pater  testatus  inanes, 
Frangimur,  heu !  fatis,  inquit,  ferimurque  procella. 
Ipsi  has  sacrilego  pendetis  sanguine  poenas,  593 

0  miseri !  Te,  Turne,  ne&s,  te  triste  manebit 
Supplicium;  votisque  deos  yenerabere  seris: 
Nam  mihi  parta  quies^  .omnisque  in  limine  portus; 
Fun  ere  felici  spolior.     Nee  plura  locutus 
Sepsit  se  tectis,  rernmque  reliquit  habenas.  600 

Mos  erat  Hesperio  in  Latio,  quem  protenus  urbes 


Magno  venUnte  fraffore. 
*'  When  a  loud  uproar  (of  the 
billows)  is  coming  on.** 

588  Qua  tete^  multU,  &e. 
*' Which  supports  itself  by  its 
own  mass,  notwithstanding  many 
surges  howl  around.** 

589  Scopuli  nequidquam^  && 
This  certainly  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  spirit  of  the  compa- 
rison. And  besides,  how  very 
tamely  the  conclusion  of  verse 
500  reads,  ^^  laterique  illisa  r^ 
fund^iur  algay 

505  Ifui  hat  sacri/egoy  &c. 
*'  You  yourselves,  O  ye  miserable 
ones,  shall  render  full  atonement 
for  this  with  your  sacrilegious 
blood."  Moro  literally,  "shall 
pay  these  penalties  ;**  i. «.,  the 
penalty  due  for  this  act  of  wicked- 
ness, in  so  openly  resisting  the 
manifest  will  of  the  gods.  Hence 
the  use  of  the  term  sacrilego^  as 
indicative  of  their  impious  war- 
faro  against  heaven* 

596  Neifae,  «  Wicked  one  !*» 
Equivalent  to  scelette, 

508  Omniaque  in  limine  partus. 
And  the  haven  (of  Becurity)  is 


« 


wholly  at  hand  ;**  t. «.,  is  close  it 
hand.  We  have  here  given  what 
appears  to  be  the  sixnpleet  ezpfak 
nation  of  this  much-oontestedpi^ 
sage.  Compare  Serviii%  aseor- 
rected  by  the  Dresden  nuum- 
script:  "Securitas  amnis  inpnm 
tu  est,**  where  the  common  len^ 
ing  is  in  portu.  Heyiie*s  inteiw 
pretation  of  tlie  text  is  as  follows: 
*^Totus  sum  in  aditu  partms^* 
Ruhkopf,  Jahn,  Wagner,  and 
others,  explain  it  thus:  ^*imms 
portus  est.  in  limine;*"*  i.  e.,  omm 
auxilium  mihi  ante  pedee  9ipmnh 
turn  est  senL 

500  Funerefeliei  spolior.  "1 
am  only  deprived  of  a  haroy 
death.**  Funus  is  here  put  ios 
mors,  and  has  no  rolation«  as 
some  think,  merely  to  funnal 
ceremonies. 

601  Hesperio.  The  epithet 
*' Hesperian,'*  here  applied  to 
Latium,  is  meant  to  designate  it 
as  a  land  lying  to  the  west  oi 
Greece.  So,  also,  we  find  Hes^ 
peria  Italia,  The  term  Hesperio^  • 
indeed,  though  in  reality  only  an 
adjective,  became  at  lengUiy  by 
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Albanae  colaere  sacrum,  nunc,  maxima  rerum, 
Roma  colit,  quum  prima  moyent  in  proelia  Martem, 
Sijkre  Getis  inferre  manu  lacrimabile  bellum, 
HyrcanisTe  Arabisre  parant,  seu  tendere  ad  Indos, 
Auroramqne  sequi,  Parthosque  reposcere  signa. 


605 


long  use,  converted  into  a  second 
appellation  for  Italy  itselt  The 
custom  of  opening  the  gates  of 
Janus  in  war,  and  closing  them 
in  time  of  peace,  was  only  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Nnma.  In 
anfffigning  to  it  here,  however,  a 
more  ancient  origin,  the  poet 
avails  himself  of  his  usual  privi- 
lege ;  and  this  fiction  of  his  has 
a  twofold  object  in  view,  to  impart, 
namely,  additional  interest  to  the 
poem,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
the  Romans. 

Quern  protenus  urbes,  &c 
'*  Which  the  Alban  cities  all  along 
held  sacred.**  By  the  '*  Alban 
cities**  are  here  meant  the  thirty 
colonies  established  by  Alba 
Longa  in  Latium  and  uie  adja- 
cent territories. 

602  Maaima  reruniy  Slc,  *' Mis- 
tress of  the  world  ;**  literally, 
'*  greatest  of  things  ;**  t.  e,y  than 
which  nothing  throughout  the 
worid  is  greater  or  more  power- 

603  Movent  Mortem,  This  is 
commonly  referred  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  striking  the  sacred  an- 
cilia  suspended  m  the  temple  of 
Mars,  whenever  war  was  pro- 
claimed. Heyne,  however,  re- 
jects thi^  explanation,  and  makes 
Martem  equivalent  here  to  arma. 

e04  Getis.  Tills  mention  of 
the  Getse  points  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Roman  Empire  along 
Ihe  Danube.  The  other  names 
have  a  similar  reference  to  the 
eastern  frontier.     A  striking  idea 


is  thus  formed  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Getee 
were  conquered  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  A.U.C.  726,  by  the 
pro-cousid  Licinius  Crassus. 

605  Hyrcanis  Arabisvey  &c. 
Augustus,  in  A.U.C.  732,  made 
great  preparations  against  the 
Parthians  (among  whom  the  Hyr- 
cani,  Arabians,  and  Indi  are  here 
loosely  numbered  by  the  poet), 
and  it  is  to  these  preparations 
that  Virgil  alludes  in  the  text. 
Augustus  marched  against  the 
Parthians,  A.U.C.  734,  and  re- 
covered from  them  the  Roman 
standards  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  disastrous  overthrow  of  Cras- 
sus. These  standards  he  re- 
gained, not  by  fighting,  but  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  arms.  Virgil 
died  the  following  year,  having 
flattered  his  imperial  master  to 
the  last. 

Arabig.  From  the  more  un- 
usual nominative  Aralny  instead 
of  Arabes, 

606  Auroramqne  teqtU.  *'To 
pursue  the  morning:'*  «.«.,  to 
penetrate  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  East 

Parthosque  reposcere  signa.  No 
event  in  the  whole  reign  of  Au- 
gustus was  deemed  more  glorious 
than  the  recovery  of  the  Roman 
standards  from  the  Parthians, 
and  it  was  frequently  made  a  sub- 
ject of  eulogy  with  the  poets  of 
the  day.  Coins  were  also  struck 
in  commemoration  of  it. 
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Sunt  geminas  Belli  porta?,,  sic  nomine  dicunt, 
Religione  sacraB,  et  saeyi  formidine  Martis : 
Centum  aerei  claudunt  vectes,  astemaque  ferri 
Robora;  nee  custos  absistit  limine  Janus. 
Has,  ubi  certa  sedet  patribus  sententia  pugnas, 
Ipse,  Quirinali  trabea  cinctuque  Gabino 
Insignis,  reserat  stridentia  limina  Consul; 
Ipse  vocat  pugnas:  sequitur  turn  cetera  pubes; 


607  Sunt  gemincB  Belli  poria. 
War  is  here  personified  as  a  deity. 
The  two  gates  appear  to  contain 
an  allusion  to  the  double  visage  of 
Janus,  and  to  have  been  placed, 
one  in  front,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear,  the  temple  itself  being  what 
the  Greeks  called  dfKf>i7rp6aTv\os, 
The  Roman  custom  of  opening 
the  temple  of  Janus  in  war,  and 
keeping  it  closed  during  peace, 
the  poet  here  carries  back  to  the 
time  of  ^neas.  Instead  of  the 
temple  of  Janus,  however,  he 
calls  it  the  temple  of  War,  and 
makes  Janus  sit  as  guardian  on 
the  threshold.  Numa  erected  tlie 
temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and 
introduced  the  appropriate  cere- 
monies, but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  custom  was  one  of  early 
Latin  origin,  and  that  Virgil  is 
merely  foUowing  here  an  old  tra- 
dition. 

COS  HeliffUmesaera,  See.  "Ayig- 
inspiring  by  reason  of  religious 
associations.**  We  have  given 
sacra  here  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  Servius,  especially  as 
these  same  gates  are  called  /m- 
tes,  "gloomy,"  in  verse  617. 

Martis,      The  poet    supposes 

War  and  Mars  to  be  fettered 

within    until    egress  is   allowed 

them  hy  the  opening  of  the  tern" 

pie  gates.      Jauus  uts  om  t\\e 

tbreehold  as  a  guard  over  t\iem. 


611  Has.  "These  gates.*' 
Supply  portas.  The  words  stri- 
dentia limina  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  in  apposition  with  has 
(portas),  and  are  construed  im- 
mediately after.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter, however,  to  regard  the  pas- 
sage as  an  instance  of  anacolu* 
thon;  that  is,  the  poet  commenced 
the  sentence  with  has  {portas)^ 
but  when  he  reached  reserat  he 
supplied  a  new  accusative,  stri- 
dentia  limina,  in  place  of  the  for- 
mer. 

Ubi  certa  sedet,  &c. ;  t.  c,  when 
the  Roman  Senate  have  resolved 
on  war. 

612  Ipse  Quirinali  trabed.  See, 
"  The  consul  in  person,  anra^^ 
in  his  Quiriual  trabea  and  Ga- 
bine  cincture,  unbars  the  grating 
thresholds;  he,  in  person,  sum- 
mons forth  conflicts ;"  t.  e.,  calls 
forth  War  and  Mars  to  their 
cruel  work. 

Trabed,  The  trabea  is  here 
called  "Quirinal;**  i.e.,  "  Eo- 
mulean,'*  because  worn  by  Ro- 
mulus as  well  as  the  other  early 
kings.  Consult  note  on  line 
188. 

Cinctuque  Gabino,  The  ^^Ghk- 
bine  cincture**  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga.  It 
consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the 
\a^«i  \\»fe\i  Vsl\a  «k  ^jiridle,  by  draw- 
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^reaque  assensu  conspirant  comua  rauco.  61 5 

Hoc  et  turn  ^neadis  indicere  bella  Latinus 

More  jubebatiir,  tristesque  recludere  portas. 

Abstinuit  tactu  pater,  aversusque  refiigit 

Foeda  ministeria,  et  csecis  se  condidit  umbris. 

Turn  regina  deiim,  coelo  delapsa,  morantes  620 

Impulit  ipsa  maou  portas,  et,  cardine  verso. 

Belli  ferratos  rupit  Satumia  postes.  . 

Ardet  inexcita  Ausonia  atque  immobilis  ante: 
Pars  pedes  ire  parat  campis;  pars  arduus  altis 
Pulyerulentus  equis  furit :  omnes  arma  requirunt*        625 
Pars  leres  clypeos,  et  spicula  lucida  tergent 
Arvina  pingui,  subigiintque  in  cote  secures  ; 
Signaque  ferre  jurat,  sonitusque  audire  tubarunir 
Quinque  adeo  magnse,  positis  incudibus,  urbes 
Tela  norant,  Atina  potens,  Tiburque  superbum,  630 


and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering 
the  head  with  another  portion  of 
the  garment.  Its  origin  was 
Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies. 
(Muller,  Eirttsker,  vol.  L  p.  266.) 

615  ^reaqtte  assensu,  &c.  A 
blast  of  trumpets  accompanied 
the  ceremony. 

621  Impulit  ipsa  manu.  The 
doors  must  be  supposed  to  have 
opened  inward. 

622  Belli  ferratos  rupUy  &c. 
''The  daughter  of  Saturn  burst 
open  the  iron-bound  portals  of 
War."  Imitated  from  Ennius : 
.  .  .  Postquam  Diseordia  tetra 
Belli  ferratos  postes    portasque 

refregit. 

623  Inexcita  atque  immobilis 
ante.  The  poet  has  already  re- 
ferred to  the  deep  repose  which 
Latium  had  previously  enjoyed. 
Compare  verse  46,  seqq.     * 

624  Pars.  Standing  here  suc- 
cessively for  quidamy  .  .  .  a/tt, 
.  .  .  aiii,  and  taking  not  only  the 

plund  as  a  noun  of  multitude^  but 


the  gender  also,  which  is  implied 
in  the  leading  idea. 

626  Pars  leves  olypeoSy  &.e^ 
"Others  cleanse  with  fat  lard 
their  smooth  shields,"  &c.  The 
reference,  strictly  speaking,  is  to 
the  removal  of  spots  and  staina 
by  means  of  unctuous  substances. 

Tergent.  More  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Servius,  than  tergurU; 
and  also,  as  Wagner  states  in  op- 
position to  Heyne,  favoured  by  a 
larger  number  fk.  good  manu- 
scripts. 

629  Adeo,  ''Nay,  what  is.  • 
more  ;'*  t.  e.,  not  only  do  the 
Latins  themselves  prepare  ac- 
tively for  war,  but  five  large, 
neighbouring  cities  arm  in  their 
behalf.  Of  these  five  cities,  An- 
temnse,  Crustumerium,  and  Ti- 
bur  were  on  the  northern  con-^ 
fines  of  Latium,  in  the  country  o£ 
the  Sabines;  Atina  was  in  the, 
territories  of  the  Yolsci;  Ardea 
was  the  ci!k;^\t8\  qH  ^<^^>5»bK^- 

fero  not  oiils  Vi  VSoft  n»«^^  «^^ 
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Ardea,  Crastumeriqae,  et  tmrigeraB  Antemnae. 
Tegmina  tuta  carant  capitum,  flectontque  salignas 
Umbonum  crates:  alii  thoracas  aenos, 
Aut  leres  ocreas  lento  dncunt  aigento: 
Vomeris  hue  et  fdcis  hoDos,  hue  omuls  aratri 
Cessit  amor :  recoquont  patrios  fomacibus  enses. 
Classica  jamque  sonant:  it  bello  tessera  signiim. 
I  lie  galeam  tectis  trepidns  rapit;  ille  frementes 
Ad  juga  cogit  equos;  cljpeumque,  auroqne  trilioem 


m 


BtrapB  behind,  or  by  rings  aimmd 
the  ancles. 

635  Vomeris  hue  etfaleu  homotf 
&c  *^  To  this  the  honour  (ooee) 
rendered  unto  the  share  and 
scythe,  to  this  all  lore  of  the 
plough  has  yielded;  and  they 
forge  anew  in  the  furnaces  their 
fathers*  swords  ;*'  t.  «.,  they  fotge 
the  sword  anew  out  of  the  izoD 
implements  of  agriculture.  Com* 
pare  the  explanation  of  Heyne  t 
*^Irutrwnenta  ilia  rwHea  iiqw§» 
facia  reottdunl,** 

637  Clauiea.  <<The  tram. 
pets.**  The  t^attieum,  which 
originally  meant  a  signal  jnUher 
than  the  musical  instrument  which 
gave  the  signal,  was  nsoal^ 
sounded  with  the  comu,     • 

It  bello  tessera  signum,  *'T1is 
word  goes  forth,  the  signal  for 
war.*'^  Tessera  properly  means 
anything  of  a  square  form.  From 
the  application  of  this  tenn  to 
tokens  of  various  Idnds^  it  was 
transferred  to  tiie  word  used  as  a 
token  among  soldiers,  and  the 
same  with  the  trxnStnui  o£  the 
Greeks.  Before  joining  battle,  it 
was  given  out  and  passed  thvoogfa 
the  ranks,  as  a  method  by  which 
the  soldiers  might  be  able  to  dis* 
tii^uish  friends  from  foes. 

639  Ad  juga.    Chariots  wws 
Of  ten  J  neYert\ie\e«B,  \t\i«ii  xaedL  m  "ms  >|  tiSSk  ^Ms:^ 
ih^f  wwe  farther  secured  by  two  \  ^^tnAw^  \nate». 


magnificence  of  the  place,   but 
also  to  its  lofty  situation. 

631  Crustumeri,  The  name  of 
the  people  put  for  that  of  the 
city.  Crustumerium  could  not 
well  find  place  in  an  hexameter 
verse. 

632  Tegmma  tuta  eavant,  &c 
''They  hollow  out  safe  coverings 
for  the  bead  ;**  t.  £.,  they  forge 
helmets.  Equivalent  to  cuduni 
gakas, 

Salignas  umbonum  orates,  ''The 
csier  frames  of  bosses;'*  the  boss, 
or  tnnboj  being  taken  for  the  whole 
shield.  The  allusion  is  to  shields 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
hides,  and  these  still  farther  se- 
cured by  plates  of  iron.  The 
willow  was  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose on  account  of  its  lightness. 

634  Leves  oereas,  A  pair  of 
greaves  was  one  of  the  six  articles 
of  armour  which  formed  the  com- 
pete equipment  of  a  Greek  or 
Etruscan  warrior,  and  likewise  of 
a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  They  wero  made  of 
bronze,  brass,  tin,  silver,  or  gold, 
with  a  lining,  probably,  of  leather, 
Mty  or  doth,  and  were  of  light  con- 
stniotion.  As  they  wero  fitted  with 
great  exactness  to  the  leg,  they 
probably  required  in  many  cases 
ao  other  fastening  than  their  own 
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Loricam  induitur,  fidoque  accingitur  ense.  640  ' 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete, 
Qui  bello  exciti  reges;  quas  quemque  secutse 
Complerint  campos  acies;  quibus  Itala  j^m  turn 
Floruerit  terra  alma  yiris,  quibus  arserit  armis: 
Et  meministis  enim,  divas,  et  memorare  potestis;  645 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famae  perlabitur  aura. 

Primus  init  bellum  Tjrrhenis  asper  ab  oris, 
Contemtor  divum,  Mezentius ;  agminaque  armat. 
Filius  buic  juxta,  Lausus,  quo  pulcbrior  alter 
Non  fuit,  excepto  Laurentis  corpore  Tumi :  6.50 

Lausus,  equum  domitor,  debellatorque  ferarum, 
Ducit  Agyllina  nequidquam  ex  urbe  secutos 


« 

Attroque  irilicemf  Ac.  Consult 
note  on  iii.  467. 

641  Pandite  nunc  Helicona^ 
&c  The  muses  are  here  invoked 
to  open  Helicon,  their  sanctuary, 
and  pour  forth  upon  the  bard 
that  inspiration  of  song  which  is 
demanded  by  the  scenes  he  is 
about  to  describe.  We  have  here 
an  imitation  of  Homer's  call  upon 
the  deities  of  Helicon  {IL  ii.  484, 
teqq,) :  €<nr€T€  vvv  {loi  MoOo'cti, 

K,  T,\, 

642  EadH,  '*  Were  sum- 
moned forth.**  Consult  note  on 
iii.  676. 

644  ^uibut  arserit  armis, 
"With  what  arms  it  blazed;** 
i,e,y  what  warriors  it  then  armed 
for  battle.  Ardere  is  here  beau- 
tifully employed  to  denote  the 
blaze  of  arms  in  the  battle-field. 
Compare  Homer  (//.  ii  780): 
Ot  o  op  ta-aVf  iaatl  t€  TFVpl 
\Ba>v  traxra  vtfiovro, 

645  Virgil  here  almost  literally 
translates  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer (//.  iL  485,  seqq.)  : 

vfiels  yap  Beat  fare,  frapeoTi  T€f 
£rre  re  TrdyrOf 


Tjfiels  dc   Kk€os   olov  oxovoficy, 

ovhe  rt  tbfuv. 
The  poet  now  enters  upon  an 
enumeration  of  the  Latin  forces, 
after  the  nuuiner  of  Homer  in  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Ships.'*  This 
recital  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  book. 

650  Corpore  TurrA  is  a  species 
of  Hellenism  for  Twmo.  Thff 
poets  always  make  their  chief 
heroes  (as  'J  umus  here  is  on  the 
side  of  tiie  Latins)  superior  to 
every  other.  This  is  natural 
enough,  since  otherwise  the  in- 
terest would  be  diminished ;  and, 
moreover,  they  bring  the  good 
qualities  of  others  to  light  in  order 
to  elevate  still  more  highly  the 
chief  heroes  of  their  strains  by  the 
force  of  comparison. 

651  Debellatorque ferarum,  A 
common  ground  of  praise  in  the 
ancient  warrior,  and  referring  to 
the  manly  exercise  of  the  hunt. 

652  Agyllin&  ex  urbe,  "  From 
the  city  of  Agylhw"  Afterward 
called  Caere. 

Nequidqam.       ^ecwaafe    "OckSPj 
could  not  «aNo  Yam.  itwsL  ^R»ii«i« 
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Mille  viros;  dignus,  patriis  qui  l®tior  esset 
Imperils,  et  cui  pater  haud  Mezentius  esset. 

Post  hos,  insignem  palma  per  gramina  currum,         653 
Victoresque  ostentat  equos,  satus  Hercule  pulchro 
Pulcher  Aventinus;  clypeoque  insigne  patemum, 
Centum  angues,  cinctamque  gerit  serpentibus*  Hjdram: 
Collis  Arentini  silva  quem  Rhea  sacerdos 
Furtivum  partu  sub  lumiuis  edidit  oras,  660 

Mixta  deo  mulier,  postquam  Laurentia  victor, 
Geryone  exstincto,  Tirynthius  attigit  arva, 
Tjrrhenoque  boves  in  flumine  larit  Iberas. 


663  Dignus  ptitriis  qui  keHor 
etsety  See.  ;  t.  e.,  worthy  to  have 
bad  a  father  whom  a  son  could 
have  obeyed  with  more  satisfac- 
tion :  therefore  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter father. 

655  instgnem  palmd.  ''Dis- 
tinguished for  the  prize.'*  It  had 
gained  the  prize  in  a  chariot- 
race.  Some  commentators  make 
the  text  refer  to  an  emblem  of 
victory,  a  branch,  namely,  of  bay 
or  pahn,  attached  to  tlie  chariot. 
This,  however,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks, suits  better  the  custom  of 
a  later  age. 

657  The  ejHthet  puhhety  as 
applied  here  to  Aventinus  and  his 
sire,  especially  the  latter,  seems 
to  be  imitated  from  Ennius,  who, 
in  speaking  of  Romulus,  calls  him 
^  Romulu* polcer.**  {EnniiFrag, 
etLHesseL  p.  19.) 

Insigne  patemum.  '<  His  pa- 
ternal emblem,"  t.  «.,  a  symbol 
of  his  father's  prowess.  This 
custom  of  bearing  devices  on  the 
shield  is  imitated  by  Yiml  from 
the  tragic  writers.  Compare 
Eurip.  Pheen.  1142,  seqq,^  where 
the  same  device  is  assigned  to 
AdnstOB^  kmg  of  Argos. 
668  Oenium  angues^  &c.  E\e 


I 


gantly  expressed  instead  of  what 
would  be  the  more  usual  form, 
hydram  centum  serpeniibua  dno' 
tarn, 

659  CoUis  AventinL  One  of 
the  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
afterward  built. 

660  Furtivum  partu  0dUiL 
*'  Brought  forth  as  her  furtive 
offspring.*'  FurHvum  is  here  a 
much  more  elegant  reading  thjm 
furUvOy  as  given  by  several  manu- 
scripts. 

660  Oras,  Heyne  thinks  that 
this  has  very  probably  been 
altered,  in  the  lapse  of  tim^  fircMn 
auras,  Wagner,  however,  states 
that  oras  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  and  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts. 

662  Qeryone  exstincto,  Her- 
cules was  now  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  with  the  oxen  of  GteiyvMi, 
whom  he  had  slain.  Hercules  is 
called  J%rynthiusy  because  the 
crown  of  Tiryns  belonged  to  him 
by  inheritance,  throu^  his  mo- 
ther Alcmena,  who  was  daughter 
of  Electryouy.  king  of  that  city. 

^m  Bones  Iberas.  **  His  Spa- 
nish cattle."    More  finely,  '^hia 
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Pila  manu,  sasvosque  gerunt  in  bella  dolones; 

Et  tereti  puguant  mucrone,  veruque  Sabello.  665 

Ipse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 

Terribili  impexum  seta,  cum  dentibus  albis 

Indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat, 

Horridus,  Herculeoque  bumeros  innexus  amictu. 

Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt,  670 

Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus, 


664  The  dolo  was  a  very  long 
pole  with  a  short  iron  head. 
Varro:  ^^  Ingens  contus  cum 
^erro  brevissimo," 

665  Tereti  mticr&ne,  veruque 
Sabello.  "  With  tapering  sword, 
and  Sabine  spit* shaped  dart." 
By  teres  mucro  is  here  meant  a 
narrow  sword,  tapering  off  to  a 
point.  By  the  veru  SabeUum,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  species  of  dart,  otherwise 
called  verntum,  the  shaft  of  which 
was  3^  feet  long,  and  its  point 
five  inches.  It  was  particularly 
used  by  the  Samnites  and  Volsci, 
and  was  adopted  from  them  by 
the  Roman  light  infantry.  Vir- 
gil calls  it  here  a  Sabine  weapon, 
probably  because  it  was  of  Sabine 
origin,  since  the  Samnites  them- 
selves were  of  Sabine  descent. 

666  Ipse  pedes.  Heyne  sup- 
plies pugnat ;  but  Wagner,  with 
far  more  propriety,  makes  ipse 
the  nominative  to  subibcU, 

Torquens.  "  Shaking."  This 
term  appears  to  carry  with  it  here 
the  idea  of  a  covering  depending 
from  the  shoulders,  and  moving 
to  and  fro  as  the  wearer  walks 
along. 

667  Cum  dentibus  aUns,  &c. 
"  A  covering  with  its  white  teeth 
for  the  head ;"  f.  e.,  that  part  of 
the  hide  which  corresponded  to 


\ 


the  head  of  the  animal  was 
stretched,  with  the  teeth  attached 
to  it,  as  a  covering  over  the  head 
of  the  warrior.  We  have  avoided 
the  wrangling  of  the  commen- 
tators respecting  this  passage,  by 
regarding  indutus^  with  Heinrich, 
as  a  plural  noun  in  apposition 
with  tegumen.  If  indiUus  be 
takeu  as  a  participle,  it  remains 
to  be  shown  how  capiti,  for  captUy 
can  be  Yirgilian  Latinity. 

668  Sic.  The  adverb  comes 
in  here  with  great  foroe,  as  a  kind 
of  general  summary. 

669  Hercules  is  commonly  re- 
presented as  attired  in  the  skin 
of  the  Nemean  lion. 

671  Fratris  TibuHi,&LC.  CatU^ 
lus,  Coras,  and  Tiburtus  were 
three  brothers,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  sons  of  Amphia- 
raus.  They  migrated  from  Greece, 
and  founded  Tibur,  calling  it  after 
the  liame  of  Tiburtus,  the  eldest 
of  the  three.  According  to  others, 
they  were  the  grandsons  of  Am- 
phiaraus.  There  is  no  historical 
evidence  that  these  three  bro- 
thers were  contemporary  with 
^neas  and  Latinus;  the  ana- 
chronism, however,  is  a  pardon- 
able one  in  a  poet. 

urbem.  ^  « 

61^  ArgiDtt  ju-oeutuA,     K>2sas^.- 
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Et  primam  ante  aciem  densa  inter  tela  femntur  ; 
Oeu  duo  nubigenn  quum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendant  Centauri,  Homolen,  Othrymque  niTalem  675 
linquentes  cursn  rapido :  dat  euntibus  ingens 
Silya  locum,  et  magno  cedunt  virgulta  fragore. 

Nee  PrsBnestinsd  fundator  defuit  urbis, 
Yulcano  genitum  pecora  inter  agrestia  regem, 
Inyentumque  focis  omnis  quern  credidit  fetas, 
CsBCulus.     Hunc  legio  late  comitatur  agrestis : 
Quique  altum  Praeneste  yiri,  quique  arva  Gabince 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et,  roscida  rivis, 
Hemica  saxa  colunt ;  quos  dives  Anagnia  pascit. 
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ing  to  the  suppoeed  descent  from 
Amphiaraus,  the  Argive  sooth- 
flayer. 

674  NuUgenm.  '^Caoad-bom.** 
The  Centaurs  were  the  fabled 
offspring  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. 
They  were  famed  for  their  swift- 
ness, and  Catillus  and  Coras  are 
compared  with  them  in  this  res- 
pect, swiftness  of  foot  being  re- 
garded as  a  distinguishing  quality 
m  an  ancient*  hero.  So  in  Ho- 
mer, we  have  *'the  swift-footed 
AchiUes.** 

675  Homolen  Othrymque,  Ho- 
mxAe  and  Othrys  were  two  moun- 
tains of  ThesBtily,  and  this  same 
country  was  the  natire  region  of 
the  Centaurs. 

076  />a/  etmtibus  ingent^  &c. 
Virgil  has  been  blamed  by  jBome 
eritMs  for  passing  from  the 
greater  to  the  less,  and  making 
mention  of  the  virffulta  after  t»- 
ffens  tUva,  But  ingetu  here 
merely  refers  to  the  density  of 
the  forest,  and  HIva  dai  loewn  to 
the  proiecting  branches  which 
are  broken  as  the  Centaurs  rush 
through,  while  the  expression 
ffif^uUa  eeduni  alludes  to  the  un- 

derwood  that  is  trampled  down 

beacMtb  tbetrhoofe. 


\ 


679  Vtiicano  geniiwny  &e.  Hie 
order  is,  (Rex)  CiBetiitu,  gvem 
regent  omnis  atas  eredidit  ffeniium 
(fuisse)  VuicanOf  &e.  Bryant 
and  Heyne  suspect  that  Tenes 
679  and  680  are  spurious,  espe- 
cially as  omnis  quern  credidU  mtat 
appears  to  them  to  oome  in  so 
languidly.  Wagner  defiends  this 
latter  clause  by  referring  to  the 
mode  in  which  CcdcuIus  remored 
the  doubts  of  the  multitude  as  to 
his  divine  origin.  And  henoe  he 
thinks  that  ommt  quern  oredkHi 
atas  is  introduced  as  if  to  pdnt  to 
the  removal  of  all  doubts  o^  the 
subject. 

682  Quique,  &c  **  Both  tliey 
who  inhabit,**  &C.  Imitated  f^wn 
Homer,  ot  a  ct^oi^*  •  •  .  .  vdiowt 

....  €P€flOPTO» 

Altum.  Prsefueste  stood  on  the 
brow  of  a  lofty  hilL 

Arva  Gabina  Junonie,  Re- 
ferring to  Gabii  and  its  territoiy. 
Juno  was  partieulari^  worshipped 
at  Gabii,  and  her  ntes  came  to 
Italy  with  the  Pelasgi. 

684  Hemica  Saxa.  The  Her- 
niei  are  said  to  have  derived  tb^ 
name  from  the  rocky  nature  of 
ihevc  QQKsaXx^)  Keraa^y&.  ^Qkm  %h> 
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Quos,  Amasene  pater.     Non  illis  omnibiis  anna,  685 

Nee  clypei  currusre  sonant :  pars  maxima  glandes 

Liventis  plumbi  spargit;  pars  spicula  gestat 

Bina  manu ;  fdlyosque  lupi  de  pelle  galeros 

Tegmen  habent  capiti:  yestigia  nuda  sinistri 

Instituere  pedis;  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.  690 

At  Messapus,  equiim  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
Quem  neque  fas  igni  cuiquam  nee  stemere  ferro, 
Jam  pridem  resides  populos,  desuetaque  bello 
Agmina,  in  arma  yocat  subito,  ferrumque  retractat. 
Hi  Fescenninas  acies,  JEquosque  Faliscos;  695 


Pascii,  We  have  given  pascity 
with  Wagner,  in  place  of  pcuds. 
It  makes  the  change  of  person 
more  strikmg  in  quosj  Amasene 
pater.     Consult  note  on  ii.  56. 

686  Glandet  iiventU  plumbi 
sparffit.  '*  Scatter  balls  of  livid 
lead,**  t.  «.,  from  slings.  These 
balls,  or  plummets,  were  of  a 
form  between  acorns  and  almonds, 
and  were  cast  in  moulds. 

689  Vestigia  nuda  sinistriy  &c 
"  They  plant  the  sole  of  the  left  | 
foot  naked  on  the  ground ;  a  low 
boot  of  untanned  hide  protects 
the  other.**  The  left  foot  ad- 
vanced was  protected  by  the 
shield,  and  therefore  needed  no 
covering.  This  fashion  of  pro- 
tecting merely  one  foot  or  1^  is 
frequently  seen  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

690  Pero,  This  was  a  low 
boot  of  untanned  hide,  worn  by 
ploughmen,  shepherds,  &c  It 
had  a  strong  sole,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  foot  with  great 
exactness.  It  was  also  called 
TrrfkoTTciTis  on  account  of  its 
adaptation  for  walking  through 
clay  or  mire.  This  convenient 
clothing  for  the  foot,  however, 
wag  not  coD£ned  eAciuaively  to 


the  laborious  and  the  poor.  In 
the  Greek  mythology,  Perseus 
was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description  with  wings  at- 
tached to  theuL  Diana  wore 
them  when  accoutred  for  the 
chase. 

692  Fas.      <<  Allowed  by  the 
fates.**  Messapus,  observes  Sym- 
mons,  is  not  represented  as  abso- 
lutely invulnerable ;  and  nothing 
more  is  affirmed  in  this  passage 
respecting  him,  than  that  it  was 
not  permitted  to  wound  him.    To 
the  introduction,  in  this  place,  of 
an  invulnerable  hero^  we  should 
strongly  have  objected,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  romance  of  Ovid 
than  to  the  epic  propriety  of  Vir- 
gil, and  as  not  adapted  to  the  sta- 
tion assigned  to  this  particular 
chief.      In  the  presence  of  an  in- 
vulnerable hero,  even  Tumusand 
^neas  would  have  been  of  infe- 
rior consequence.    But  Messapus 
was  defended  from  wounds  only: 
with  less  good  fortune,  he  might 
have  been  wounded. 

695  jEquosque  Faiiseos,  ''And 
^qui  Falisci.*'  There  is  no  allu- 
sion here  V>  >i!tkft  ^^wrj  kSI  ^%ss^- 
\  \ua  and  tVi©  «i:^a!w\a»j*«t  V^^^;-^' 
\  21\  aa  wsEQfe  wakJftV*^*^ 
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Hi  Soractis  habent  arces,  Flayiniaque  arra, 

Et  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos. 

Ibant  aequati  numero,  regemque  canebant: 

Ceu  quondam  niyei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni, 

Quum  sese  e  pastu  referunt,  et  longa  canoros 

Dant  per  colla  modos;  sonat  amnis,  et  Asia  longe 

Pulsa  palus. 

Nee  quisquam  seratas  acies  ex  agmine  tanto 

Misceri  putet;  aeriam  sed  gurgite  ab  alto 

Urgueri  yolucrum  raucarum  ad  litora  nubem. 

Ecce!  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine,  magnum 
Agmen  agens,  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar; 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  difFunditur  et  tribus,  et  gens. 
Per  Latium,  postquam  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis. 
Una  ingens  Amiternu  cohors,  priscique  Quirites,  7^0 


706 


does  the  text  refer  to  the  Falisci, 
and  speak  of  them  as  a  branch  or 
part  of  the  ^qui,  as  Niebuhr 
endeavours  to  show  {Rom,  Gesch, 
vol.  i.  p.  81):  but  Virgil  merely 
alludes  to  the  town  of  Falisci, 
which  was  called  jEquij  because 
situate  in  a  plain.  Compare  the 
name  ^quitnelium,  (Miiller, 
Etrtuker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

698  JEquati  numero,  *'  In 
equal  ranks.*'  Santen  {ad  Ter. 
Maur,  p.  176)  thinks  that  the  re- 
ference here  is  not  to  ranks,  but 
to  the  rude  numbers  in  which 
they  sang  the  praises  of  their 
king.  This,  however,  is  too  re- 
fined an  interpretation. 

699  Ceu  quondam  ntwt,  &c. 
On  the  song  of  the  swans  consult 
the  remarks  of  Emesti,afif  CSa/- 
Hm,  ff,  in  ApolL  v.  5. 

701  Amnis.  «  The  Cayster. '» 

Asia    palus,      ''The     Asian 

manh."     The  first  syllable  of 

Aaa  is  here  long ;  when  signi- 

fying  a  regioDf  it  is  short. 

703  Folucium  raucarum.  \Jii 


1 

A 


der  the  head  of  ^'raucm  volucres''* 
which  fiy  from  the  sea  to  the  land, 
the  cranes  are  particulariy  meant, 
since  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
they  come  over  the  sea  in  search 
of  milder  regions. 

707  Magnique  ipse  apminis 
instar,  ''And  himself  equal  to  a 
mighty  host.**  Consult  note  on 
vi.  866. 

708  Claudia  et  tribus  et  gene, 
"Both  the  Claudian  tribe  and 
house.**  Virgil  does  not  allude 
here,  in  fact,  to  the  origin  of  the 
Claudian  family,  as  Heyne  sup- 
poses, but  rather  to  the  origin  of 
the  name.  And  even  then,  as 
Niebuhr  remarks,  he  is  only  seek- 
ing for  an  eponym.  Clausus  was 
no  more  the  progenitor  of  the 
Claudian  tribe,  than  he  was  of 
the  Claudian  house.  {Iiom,Geseh, 
vol.  i.  p.  466,  erf.  3.) 

710  Ingens  AmiiemOy  See, 
The  situation  of  the  places  tluit 
now  begin    to    be  enumerated. 
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Ereti  manus  omnis,  oliviferaeque  Mutuscae; 
Qui  Nomentum  urbem,  qui  rosea  nira  Velini, 
Qui  Tetricae  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Sevenim, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Forulosque,  et  flumen  Himella9; 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabariraque  bibunt,  quos  frigida  misit     715 
Nursia,  et  Hortinae  classes,  populique  Latini ; 
Quosque  secans,  infaustum,  interluit  AUia,  nomen : 
Quam  multi  Libyco  volvuntur  marmore  fluctus, 
Saevus  ubi  Orion  hibemis  conditur  undis, 
Vel,  quum  sole  novo  densae  torrentur  aristae, 
Aut  Hermi  campo,  aut  Lycias  flaventibus  arvis. 
Scuta  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  conterrita  tellus. 
Hinc  Agamemnonius,  Trojani  nominis  hostis, 


720 


extensive  than  it  appears  in 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  poet  has 
an  earlier  age  in  view. 

Prisci  Quiriies,  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cures,  called  prisci,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Ro- 
mans of  a  later  day. 

712  Rosea  rura  Velini.  "The 
dewy  fields  of  the  Velinus."  The 
valley  of  the  Velinus  was  so  de- 
lightful as  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  Tempe  {Cic,  ad  AH,  iv. 
15),  and,  from  its  dewy  freshness, 
its  meads  obtained  the  name  of 
Rosei  Campi, 

715  Tiberim.  We  have  given 
this  form  of  the  name,  with  Wag- 
ner, in  place  of  the  common  Thy- 
brim. 

716  HortincB  classes,  "And 
the  classes  of  Horta,"  i.  e.,  the 
forces  draughted  from  the  differ- 
ent classes.  The  arrangement 
here  alluded  to  is  similar  to  that 
made  by  Servius  Tullius  of  the 
Roman  people. 

Populique  Latini.  "  And  the 
Latin  communities,**  i.  e.,  the 
Latin  colonies  established  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sabiues. 

727  The  name  of  the  AUia  is 


here  termed  infaustum,  on  ac- 
count of  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Brennus,  upon  the 
banks  of  this  river,  B.C.  389. 

718  Before  quam  mttlti  supply 
tarn  multi  incedunt, 

719  S<BVUS  ubi  Orion,  &c.  The 
setting  of  Orion,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  spring,  was  ac> 
companied  by  heavy  storms. 

720  Vel,  quum  sole  novo,  &c. 
Jahn  thinks,  that  the  ellipsis 
which,  according  to  him,  exists 
at  vel  quum,  ought  to  be  supplied 
as  follows :  quam  multi  volvuniur 
Jlu>ctus,  alluding  to  the  waves 
formed  by  the  wind  among  the 
ripe  grain.  This,  however,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  poet 
intended  to  say,  vel  quam  multcs 
sunt  aristcd;  but  he  has  inverted 
the  construction,  and  made  it 
what  we  see  in  the  text,  the  idea 
of  a  large  number  being  suffi- 
ciently supplied  in  denscB. 

723  Agamemnonius  Halesus, 
According  to  some,  he  was  the 
son  of  Agamemnon.  This,  how- 
ever, IS  incorrect,  since  his  fe.tfc}«. 
ia  mentvoTve^  'va.  vs..  VsTV .  '^'^  ^-sis., 
i  more,  ^toWW;^  ^  ^  xasxs^^t:  c«L  "^iasfe 
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jSneidos  ub.  vn. 


Cumi  juDgit  HalesuB  equos,  Turnoque  feroces 

Mille  rapit  populos:  yertunt  felicia  Baccho  *J% 

Massica  qui  rastris;  et  quos  de  collibus  altis 

Aurunci  misere  patres,  Sidicinaque  juxta 

.£quora;  quique  Cales  linquunt;  anmisque  yadosi 

Accola  Yoltumi,  pariterque  Saticulus  asper, 

Oscorumque  manus.     Teretes  sunt  acljdes  illis  7^0 

Tela;  sed  hsec  lento  mos  est  aptare  flagello: 

Laevas  caetra  tegit:  falcati  comntinus  enses. 

Nee  tu  carminibus  nostris  indictus  abibis, 

CEbale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebethide  njmplia 


same  line,  or  else  had  been  a 
companion  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

725  BapU  is  equivalent  here, 
as  Servius  remarks,  to  raptim 
addudt. 

726  Massica,  '^  The  Massic 
regions,"  t.  e.,  the  country  around 
Mount  Massicus.     Supply  loco, 

727  Aurunci  patres,  "  The 
Aunmcan  fathers.**  The  Aurunci 
here  meant  dwelt  in  Campania, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Liris, 
where  the  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca 
stood.  On  this  side  of  the  Liris 
dwelt  other  Aurunci,  from  whom 
Tumus  obtained  auxiliaries. 

728  Atnnisque  vadosi,  &c. 
''(With  him  came)  also  they  who 
border  on  the  Vulturnus,**  &c. 
As  these  are  to  be  referred,  along 
with  the  others,  to  ''  mille  rapit 
populos,**  we  should  expect  the 
accusative  accolam,  and  in  like 
manner,  soon  after,  Saticulum, 
As,  however,  the  nominative  is 
employed  in  both  instances,  we 
must  resort  to  some  such  ellipsis 
as  cum  eo  veniunt,  A  similar 
construction  occurs  in  .^Ischylus 
{Pers.  33,  seqq,),  SKXovs  If  6 
fiiyas  KM  iroXvBpffifUiP  f^eCkos 

hr€^yjt€v'     2ov(ri<rKav€Sy 

'Apa-dfiritf  •  .  •  'ApiofjLQpbos. 


730  Teretes   sunt  aol^s  ilKs 
tela.     ''They  have  for  weapons 
tapering  darts.**    The  aclySf  as 
appears  from  the  account  c^  Vir- 
gil, was  a  species  of  dart;  not^  as 
some  say,  a  kind  of  club  with  pro- 
jecting knobs.      The  peculiarity 
of  this  weapon  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  its  having  a  leathern 
thong  attached  to  it;  and  the  de- 
sign of  this  contrivance  probably 
was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown 
to  a  distance,  it  might  be  drawn 
back  again.     It  certainly  was  not 
a  Rqman  weapon.     It  is  always 
represented  as  used  by  foreign 
nations,    and    as    distinguishing 
them  from  Greeks  and  Romans. 

731  Hoc  lento  aptare  Jlagelh, 
"To  fit  these  with  a  pliant 
strap.**  Fla{iello  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  amento, 

732  LiBvas  C4Btra  tepit,  See, 
"A  target  protects  their  left  arms: 
(they  have)  short  crooked  swords 
for  close  conflict.**  With  enses 
supply  sunt  illis. 

Ccetra,  This  was  a  small 
round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of 
a  quadruped.  From  the  accounts 
given  by  ancient  writers,  and 
from   tli'd   ^lisimet   assertion   of 
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Fertur,  Teleboum  Capreas  quum  regna  teneret,  735 

Jam  senior :  patriis  sed  non  et  filius  arris 
Contentus,  late  jam  tum  ditione  premebat 
Sarrastes  populos,  et  quse  rigat  eequora  Samua, 
Quique  Rufras  Batulumque  tenent,  atque  arra  Celennie, 
Et  quos  malifersB  despectant  moenia  Abella:  •  'J 40 

Teutonico  ritu  soliti  torquere  cateias ; 
Tegmina  quels  capitum  raptus  de  bubere  cortex; 
iEratasque  micant  peltaE>,  micat  aereus  ensis. 

Et  te  montosce  misere  in  proelia  NerssB, 
Ufens,  insignem  fama  et  felicibus  armis:  7^5 

Horrida  prsscipue  cui  gens,  assuetaque  multo 
Yenatu  nemorum,  duris  ^quicula  glebis. 
Armati  terram  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  prsBdas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Quin  et  Mamivia  venit  de  gente  sacerdos,  7^0 


used  by  the  Britons,  we  may  with 
confidence  identify  the  catra  with 
the  target  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, of  which  many  specimens 
of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence. 

FalcaH  enses.  From  yarious 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  enaisfal-' 
cattu  was  a  weapon  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt 
like  a  dagger  upon  the  waist; 
that  it  was  held  in  the  hand  by  a 
short  hilt;  and  that,  as  it  was  in 
fact  a  dagger,  or  sharp-pointed 
blade,  with  a  proper  falx  project- 
ing from  one  side,  it  was  thrust 
into  the  flesh  up  to  this  lateral 
curvature. 

735  Teleboum  Capreas^  &c 
"  While  he  was  holding  beneath 
his  sway  Caprese,  the  realm  of 
the  Teleboans."  The  Teleboans 
originally  occupied  the  islands 
called  TaphuBy  between  Leucadia 
and  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  these  they  afterward  wan- 


dered forth  and  settled  in  the 
island  of  Capreae,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast  of  Campania. 

740  Abella  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  epithet  maHfera  would  seem 
to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  no 
other  writer. 

741  The  cateia  is  supposed  to 
have  resembled  the  aolys,  Con^ 
suit  note  on  v.  7^0. 

743  PeUa.  Consult  note  on  i. 
490. 

JEreua  ensis.  Consult  note  on 
i.  448. 

746  Horrida  pnscipue  eui  pens, 
&c.  ^' Whose  nation  is  the 
uEquiculan,  singularly  rough,  and 
accustomed  to  much  huntii^  in 
the  woods,  with  a  rugged  soil.** 

747  ^quicukt.  The  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  uEqui  or  ^quiculi, 
who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the 
river*  Anio,  and  whose  chief  city 
was  the  obscure  one  of  NeisfB* 

150  MttTTUiAa  de  9«nte*    "^^^w** 
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Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comtus  oliva, 
Archippi  regis  missiL,  fortissimus  Umbro  : 
Vipereo  generi,  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris, 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  leyal)ut. 
Sed  non  DardanisB  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit;  neque  eum  juvere  in  yulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  qusesitas  montibus  herbse. 
Te  nemus  Anguitiae,  vitrea  te  Fucinus  unda, 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacus. 

Ibat  et,  Hippolyti  proles  pulcherrima,  bello 
Virbius :  insignem  quern  mater  Aricia  misit, 
Eductum  Egerias  lucis,  humentia  circum 


755 


760 


branch  of  the  Marsi,  and  their 
chief  city,  Marruvium,  lay  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Fucinus. 

75  J  Fronde  et  felici  olivA.  A 
hendiadys,  for  frande  felicis  oliva. 
Consult  note  on  vi.  230.  The 
olive  garland  is  here  worn  as  the 
badge  of  a -priest. 

764  Cantu  manuque.  "  By 
song,  and  by  the  hand ;"  t.  e.,  by 
the  application  of  the  hand.  This 
art  is  still  practised  in  India  ac- 
cording to  travellers. 

756  DardanuB  cusjndis,  &c. 
He  fell  by  the  spear  of  ^neas. 
Consult  X.  543,  seqq. 

757  In  vulnera.  **  For  heaUng 
wounds."  Equivalent  to  ad  vul- 
nera sananda. 

759  Nemus  A  nguitue,  Angitia 
was  the  sister  of  Circe.  Her 
grove  lay  near  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi. 

761  Ibat  et  Hippolyti,  &c. 
Construe,  Et  Virbius,  pulcherrima 
proles  Hippolyti,  ibat  bello.  The 
dative  belh  is  here  equivalent  to 
ad  bellum, 

762  Virbius.  This  was  also 
the  name  given    to  Hippolytus 

himself  after  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  Ufe ;  being  derived,  ac- 


\ 


cording  to  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gists,  from  vir  and  bisi  i.  e.,  qui 
vir  bis  fuit.  Wagner  considers 
it  very  surprising  that  both  father 
and  son  should  have  borne  the 
same  name,  a  circumstance  so 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  he  therefore  sus- 
pects that  there  is  some  error 
here,  either  on  the  part  of  Virgil, 
or  the  authorities  whom  he  has 
followed.  He  thinks,  moreover^ 
that  the  cause  of  the  error  is  to 
be  found  in  the  expression  Aricia 
mater.  This  form  of  words,  on 
comparing  it  with  Populonia  ma- 
ter,  in  the  10th  book,  v.  172,  he 
maJces  equivalent  merely  to  Ari- 
cia patria;  but  they  who  did  not 
understand  its  true  import,  took 
mater  in  the  literal  sense  of  *'mo- 
ther,"  and  therefore  imagined  a 
second  Virbius  as  a  son  of  the 
Hippolytus  who,  under  the  name 
of  Virbius,  was  translated  to  the 
skies. 

Insignem.  ^'  Conspicuous  in 
arms.**  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Wagner :  ^'iTmgnem  esse 
armorttm  specie  putabimus.^* 

763  Egeria  lueis.     The  fonn- 
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Litora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Dianae. 

Namque  ferunt  fama,  Hippolytum,  postquam  arte  noyercse 

Occident,  patriasque  explerit  sanguine  poenas,  7^6 

Turbatis  distraotus  equis,  ad  sidera  rursus 

^Etheria  et  superas  coBli  yenisse  sub  auras, 

Pa^oniis  reTocatuin  berbis,  et  amore  Dianas. 

Turn  pater  omnipotens,  aliquem  indignatus  ab  umbris  770 

Mortalem  infemis  ad  lumina  surgere  vitae. 

Ipse  repertorem  medicine  talis  et  artis 

Fulmine  Phoebigenam  Stygias  detrusit  aA  undas. 

At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 

Sedibus,  et  nymphad  Egerias  nemorique  relegat ;  77^ 

Solus  ubi,  in  silvis  Italis,  ignobilis  aBvum 

Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset. 

Unde  etiam  templo  Triyias,  lucisque  sacratis, 


meanty  were  near  the  dty  of  Ari- 
cia.  There  was  another  fountain 
of  the  same  n^-mph,  connected 
with  the  legend  of  Numa,  near 
the  Porta  Capcna  of  Home. 

Humentia  circum  lUora.  Re- 
ferring to  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus. 

764  Pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis, 
&c.  '^  Where  (stands)  an  altar 
of  Diana  rich  (with  frequent  sa- 
crifices) and  easy  to  be  appeased  ;** 
i,e.,  a  rich  altar  of  Diana  easy 
to  be  appeased.  Placabilis  im- 
plies that  the  altar  does  not  re- 
quire here,  as  elsewhere,  human 
victims.  Hence,  also,  it  is  ptn- 
guiSjCToymed  with  many  a  victim, 
since,  otherwise,  had  human  sa- 
crifices he&a  offered  upon  it,  the 
horrid  nature  of  the  rite  would 
have  made  the  ceremony  a  com- 
paratively infrequent  one.  Con- 
sult Wagner's  very  able  critical 
note,  in  opposition  to  the  remarks 
of  Heyne. 

765  Noverca.  Phaedra,  wife 
of  Theseus. 

769  jPaonUs  revocaium  herbis. 


'^  Recalled  to  Ufe  by  medicinal 
herbs."  Paoniis,  from  Uawv^ 
the  physician  of  the  gods,  though 
they  were  applied  in  this  case  by 
iEsculapius. 

Amore  Diana,  Hippolytns 
had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  Diana. 

772  Repertorem  medicina,  &c. 
'^The  Phoebus-sprung  inventor 
of  such  medicine  and  skilL**  Al- 
luding to  ^sculapius,  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  who  restored  Hippo- 
lytus  to  life.  Jupiter  punished 
him  for  this  by  striking  him  with 
a  thunderbolt  and  hurling  him  to 
the  shades.  Apollo,  on  ^his,  slew 
the  Cyclopes  who  had  forged  the 
thnnder-bolt,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, banished  for  a  season 
from  the  skies. 

776  ■  Ignobilis  amun  emgeret. 
''He  might  pass  his  days  in  un- 
noticed retirement.*'  Compare, 
as  regards  the  force  of  igrwbilis 
here,  the  explanation  of  Heyne : 
''Ignobilis,  in  bo/nam,  ipcwrtem^  •«*.« 
pots  in  secetsu  et  ««X\Vu^v«>*^i^- 
\  cide  ad«o  el  tTaiiquVlUi?'' 
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Comipedes  arcentor  equi;  quod  litore  cumim, 

Et  juvenem,  monstris  paridi  e£Fudere  marinis.  780 

Filius  ardentes  baud  secius  lequore  campi 

Exercebat  equos,  curruque  in  bella  ruebat. 

Ipse  inter  primos,  prsestanti  corpora,  Tumus 
Vertitnr,  anna  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est. 
Cui,  triplici  crinita  juba,  galea  alta  ChimsBram  7B5 

Sustinet,  ^tnsBOS  efflantem  faucibus  ignes : 
Tarn  magis  ilia  fremens,  et  tristibus  effera  flammis,  • 
Quam  magier  effuso  crudescunt  sanguine  pugnse. 
At  levem  cljpeum  sublatis  comibus  lo 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos,  7^0 

Argumentum  ingens,  et  custos  yirginis  Argus, 
Cselataque  amnem  fundens  pater  Inachus  uma. 
Insequitur  nimbus  peditum,  cljpeataque  totis 
Agmina  densentur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auruncseque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani,  'J95 


779  Litore  curruniy  &c.  Mark- 
land  very  ingeniously  conjectures, 
lAtora  drcum  Heu  juvenem^  &c. 
What  offends  him  in  the  common 
reading  is  the  construction  cur- 
rum  et  juvenem  effandere.  The 
tmth  is,  however,  that  we  have 
a  zeugma  here  which  Markland 
failed  to  perceive  :  "they  over- 
turned the  chariot,  and  dashed 
out  the  youth  upon  the  shore:  *' 
the  verb  effundo  carrying  with  it 
also  the  meaning  of  ever  to, 

781  Haud  secius,  "Not  the 
less  on  that  account;**  i.  e,, 
though  horses  were  excluded  from 
these  groves. 

786  Triplici  crinita  jub&,  "All 
hairy  with  a  triple  crest."  Con- 
sult note  on  i.  468. 

786  Mtnms,  "^tnsean;'* 
t.  e,,  like  those  of  ^tna. 

789  SuhUUis  comibus  lo,  "An 
lo,  with  horns  erect  ;**  i  «.,  a  re- 
presentation of  lo  changed  into  a 
heifer. 


791  Ei  custos  virffifUsy  &c 
Along  with  the  transformed  lo 
there  was  represented  on  the 
shield  the  many-eyed  Argus,  ap- 
pointed by  Juno  as  the  keeper 
and  watcher  of  the  heifer.  In 
the  back>ground  also  was  depicted 
the  river  god  Inachus,  the  father 
of  lo. 

792  Calatd  umd.  The  urn 
was  raised  in  relief  from  the 
shield,  and,  was  itself  adorned 
with  work  in  relief. 

793  Nimbus  pedUvm.  Com- 
pare Homer,  //.  iv.  274 :   vit^ot 

794  Densentur,  From  denseo, 
"ire, 

Argivaque  pubes,  "And  Ar- 
give  youth  ;**  t.  e.,  the  youth  of 
Ardea,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  an  Argive  eoloiiy.  Ccmsolt 
note  on  line  372. 

796  Sieam,  The  Sioani  oecu- 
pied  a  portion  of  central  Italy 
before  ^eir  migration  io  Sicily. 
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Et  Sacranse  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Labici: 
Qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  sacrumque  Numici 
Litus  arant,  Rutulosque  e:^ercent  Tomere  colles, 
CircaBumque  jugum :  quis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 
PraBsidet,  et  yiridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco ; 
Qua  Saturad  jacet  atra  palus,  gelidusque  per  imas 
Qusgrit  iter  valles,  atqae  in  mare  conditur,  Ufens. 

Hos  super  adyenit,  Yolsca  de  gente,  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  sere  caterras, 
Bellatrix:  non  ilia  colo  calathisve  MinerysB 
Femineas  assueta  manus,  sed  proelia  yirgo 
Dura  pati,  cursuque  pedum  prsevertere  yentos. 
Ilia  yei  intactse  segetis  per  summa  yolaret 


800 


805 


Compare  ».  317.  The  refer- 
ence in  the  text  appears  to  be  to 
a  portion  of  this  ancient  race  who 
had  settled  on  the  Tiber,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Rutuli. 

796  SacraruB  euHes,  A  name 
given,  probably,  to  a  portion  of 
the  Ardeatae,  or  people  of  Ardea. 
Consult  Heyne,  Ewcurs,  viiL 

Picti  scuta  Labici.  ^^  The  La- 
bici with  painted  bucklers." 
Literally,  '^  painted  as  to  their 
bucklers."  The  poet  assigns 
them  painted  shields,  probably  in 
accordance  with  some  old  tradi- 
tion. 

799  Cirasum  jugum,  **Circe's 
Mount."  It  was  afterward  called 
PromofUorium  Cirasum,  Con- 
sult note  on  vii.  10. 

Queis  Jupiter  Anxurus,  &c. 
"  The  fields  over  which  Jupiter 
Anxurus  presides."  The  full 
expression  would  be,  arvay  qtieis 
arvis  Jupiter,  &c.  The  country 
here  meant  is  the  territory  of 
Terracina,  a  city  which  took  the 
name  of  Anxur  from  Jupiter  Anx- 
urus, who  was  worshipped  there. 
Consult  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hi^t,  ii. 
p.  463,  Cambridge  transl. 


800  Fermia.  The  grove  of 
this  goddess  was  three  mUes  from 
Anxur.  Here  also  she  had  a 
temple. 

801  Satura  palus.  Near  Cir* 
csei,  and  forming  part  of  the  fa- 
mous Pontine  marshes. 

802  Ufens.  This  river  flowed 
through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

803  Camilla.  Virgil,  in  imita- 
tion of  Homer,  introduces  a  fe- 
male warrior  into  his  poem.  In 
Homer  it  is  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
silea;  in  Virgil,  Camilla.  She 
leads  a  squadron  of  Volscian  ca- 
valry, and  is  accompanied  also  by 
four- female  combatants,  Lavinia, 
Tulla,  Tarpeia,  and  Acca.  Com- 
pare xi.  656,  6iS5,  &c. 

804  Florentes  is  here  equivalent 
to  splendentes. 

805  Calathis.  The  calathus 
was  properly  the  basket  in  which 
women  placed  their  work,  and 
especially  the  materials  for  spin- 
ning. 

807  Cursuque  pedum  prcever- 
tere  venios,  &c.  Camilla  was  re- 
markable for  swiftness  of  foot,  a 
quality  which  Virgil  here  des- 
cribes in  hyperbolical  language. 
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Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  IsBsisset  aristas; 
Yel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  snspensa  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingueret  teqnore  plaatas. 
Illam  omnis,  tectis  agrisque  effusa,  juyentus, 
Turbaque  miratur  matrum,  et  proi^>ectat  euntem, 
Attonitis  inhians  animis ;  nt  regius  ostro 
Yelet  honos  leyes  humeros ;  nt  fibula  crinem 
Auro  intemectat ;  L jciam  ut  gerat  ipsa  pharetram, 
Et  pastoralem  prsefixa  cuspide  myrttim. 


8] 


81 


809  Nee  ItBsuset.  Equivalent 
to  nee  lasura  essei. 

814  Ui  regius  ottro,  &c.  She 
wore  a  purple  chlamys,  or  cloak, 
in  token  of  her  regal  origin. 

815  Fibula.  Heyne  nnder- 
stands  this,  not  of  a  daap,  but  a 
pin. 

816  Lyciam  pharetram.  These 
were  of  die  best  kind. 

Ipsa.  <<  She  herself."  Wag- 
ner makes  this  equivalent  in  fisict 


to  trunco  corporis,  or  tergo^  tl 
humeri  and  crinis  having  eac 
been  previously  mentioned,  ai 
ipsoy  therefore,  standing  in  opp 
sition  to  them. 

817  Pastoralem  milium,  <^ 
poBtoral  myrtle-spear;"  t. «., 
spear  made  out  of  the  wood  < 
the  myrtle,  the  tree  from  wluc 
the  shepherds  were .  accostonM 
to  form  their  crooks. 


PUBLII  VIRGILII  MARONIS 
JINEIDOS 


LIBER    OCTAVUS. 


TTT  belli  signujn  Laurent!  Turnus  ab  arce 
U  Extnlit,  et  rauco  strepuerunt  comua  cantu ; 
Utque  acres  concussit  equos^  utque  impulit  arma ; 
Extemplo  turbati  aniini:  simul  omne  tumultu 
Conjurat  trepido  Latiui%  saevitque  juvenius 
Effera.     Ductores  primi,  Messapus,  et  Ufens, 
Contemtorque  deum.  Mezentius,  undique  cogunt 
Auxilia,  et  latos  yastant  eultoribus  agros. 
Mittitur  et  magni  Yenulua  DiomedLsL  ad  urbem^ 
Qui  petat  auxiHum,  ety  Latio  consistere  Teucxos, 
Adyectum  iBnean  classi,  yictosque  Penates 
Inferre,  et  fatis  regem  se  dicere  posci, 
Edoceat,  multasque  yiro  se  adjungere  gentes 
Dardanio,  et  late  Latio  increbrescere  nomen. 
Quid  struat  his  cceptis,  quem,  si  Fortuna  sequatur, 


o 


10 


15 


1  Ut  belli  signum,  &e.  Virgil 
makes  Turnus  display  a  standard 
from  the  Laurentine  citadel  as 
the  signal  of  war.  This  was,  in 
fact,  a  Roman  custom,  which  is 
here  asorihed,  by  a  poetic  ana- 
ehromsro,  to  an  earher  people. 
On  any  sudden  emeorgency  two 
standards  were  displayed  from  the 
Roman  Capitol:  one  red  to  sump 
mon  the  infantry ;  and  the  other 
blue  for  the  cavalry. 

Latirenti,  Latinus  had  retired 
from  the  helm  of  state,  and  Tur- 
nus, having  the  feelings  of  the 
people  on  his  side,  was  yirtually 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

3  Impulit  arma,     "  Had  given 


an  impulse  to  the  war/*^  Lite- 
rally, '^  bad  urged  onwaird  arms ;'' 
t.  fl.,  the  takmg  up  of  arms. 
Some  translate  this,  *'  ha4  cb^- 
ed  together  his  arma;**  i.  e^, 
shield  and  spear ;  of  whicl^  I^yne, 
however,  disapproves  as  too 
harsh. 
-  8  Lai98  vatUmt  euJUoribf/^^  agros. 
They  withdrew  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  their  respective  armies..  By 
thus  ^^popidating  1^  country 
they,  in  fact,  lay  it  was^  van- 
tank 

9  DUmtedU  urhem.  Argyripa. 
Diomede  had  settled  in  Lower 
Italy,  filler  his  return  ii^sm  Troy. 
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Eventum  pugnas  cupiat,  manifestiiis  ipsi, 
Quam  Tumo  regi,  ant  regi  apparere  Latino. 

Talia  per  Latium  :  que  Laomedontius  heros 
Cuncta  yidens,  magno  curamm  fluctuat  asstu; 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  diridit  illuc^     20 
In  partesque  rapit  yarias,  perque  omnia  yersat : 
Sicut  aqu89  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  aenis. 
Sole  repercussum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  Lunce, 
Omnia  peryolitat  late  loca;  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti.  25 

Nox  erat ;  et  terras  animalia  fessa  per  omnes, 
Alituum  pecudumque  genus,  sopor  alius  babebat : 
Quum  pater  in  rip  a,  gelidique  sub  adtberis  axe, 
^neas,  tristi  tiurbatus  pectora  bello, 
Procubuit,  seramque  dedit  per  membra  quietem.  30 

Huic  deus  ipse  loci,  fluyio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 


16  Ipsi.  <<To  Diomede  him- 
self.**  They  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  JEneas  will,  at  a  pro- 
per opportunity,  turn  his  arms, 
in  all  probability,  against  Dio- 
mede likewise^  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  present  power,  but 
also  by  reason  of  former  enmity. 
The  uruitless  result  of  this  em- 
bassy, howeyer,  appears  in  book 
xi.  226,  seqq, 

18  Talia,  *'  Such  thmgs  were 
passing.**    Supply  gerehantur, 

20  Atque  animum  nunc  huCy 
&c.  These  two  lines  haye  al- 
ready appeared,  -  book  iv.  285, 
286. 

22  Sicui  aqua  tremulum^  &c. 
This  comparison  is  borrowed  and 
heightened  from  Apollonius  Bbo- 
dius,  iiL  754,  who  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  Medea,  when  she  is 
lefHosented  as  trembling  at  the 
danger  to  which  Jason  was  soon 
to  M  exposed.  The  principal 
force  of  the  comparison  lies  in 
iv^muhm  and  cmnia  pervoHiat 
iat9  loeOf  as  well  as  jamque  eub 


auras,  &c  The  thoughts  of 
.tineas  are  as  little  capable  of 
fixing  themselves  and  remaining 
stationary  even  for  a  moment,  as 
the  dancmg  beam  of  light  zefleet- 
ed  from  the  water. 

Labris.  The  lips  or  edge  of 
the  caldron  taken  for  the  entire 
vessel. 

23  Sole.  The  image  of  the  son 
in  the  water.  So*  alao^  iinaffiMe 
Luna. 

24  Omnia  loco.  Refening  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  room  or 
apartmmt  in  which  the  caldrooB 
are  supposed  to  be  placed. 

SiUf  auras,  EquivaleDt  meid|y 
to  in  €iUum. 

-25   Laquearia,    CoDSuU  note 
on  i  72a 

^Inripd,  ^'Onthebankrof 
the  Tiber).*' 

^  Seramque  ded&i  per  membrmy 
&e.  What  is  pecoUar  to  sleeps 
namely,  its  uMrcttding  itaelf  over 
the  limbs,  is  here  ascribed  to  tbe 
one  who  is  eijojuiig  deep. 


I 
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Populeas  inter  senior  se  attoUere  frondes 

Yisus :  eum  tennis  glauco  velabat  amictu 

Carbasus,  et  crines  umbrosa  tegebat  arundo ; 

Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis  35 

O  sate  gente  deum !  Trojanam  ex  bostibus  urbem 
Qui  revehis  nobis,  setemaque  Pergama  senras, 
Exspectate  solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis, 
Hie  tibi  certa  domus;  certi,  ne  absiste,  Penates; 
Neu  belli  terrere  minis.     Tumor  omnis  et  irae  40 

Concessere  deum. 

Jamque  tibi,  ne  vana  putes  hsBC  fingere  somnum, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus,*^ 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit ; 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati.  45 

Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ^a  certa  laborum. 
Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condet  cognominis  Albam. 
Hand  incerta  cano.     Nunc  qua  ratione,  quod  instat, 
Expedias  yictor,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo.  50 

Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a  Pallante  profectum, 


32  Senior,  The  river  gods 
were  generally  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  advanced  in  years. 

37  Revehis  nobis.  In  allusion 
to  the  fabled  Italian  origin  of  Dar- 
danus.  Troy  is  brought  back  to 
the  land  whence  it  sprang. 

JEtemcique   Pergama    servos; 
Because  a  second  Ilium  is  to  be 
founded  in  Latium. 
P-  38  Exspectate,    Because  pre- 
dicted by  oracles. 

40  Tumor  omms  et  ira,  &c 
^'AU  the  swelling  anger  of  the 
gods  has  subsided."  More  lite- 
rally, "  has  yielded ;"  t.  e.,  to  the 
controlling  power  of  the  fatea 
Tumor  et  ir<B  is  put,  by  a  species 
of  hendiadys,  for  tumens  ira, 

43  Litoreis  ingens,  &c.  The 
river-god  here  repeats  what  He- 
lenus  had  already  predicted  (iii 
380,  seqq,). 


47  Ex  quo  ter  denis  redeuntibus 
annis,  "In  thrice  ten  revolving 
years  from  which  period  ;'*  t.  e,, 
from  the  time  of  finding  the  ani- 
mal and  her  young. 

48  Clari  cognominis,  "Of  il- 
lustrious name.'*  Referring  to 
Alba,  which, according  to  the  poet, 
who  follows  here  some  early  tra- 
dition, derived  its  name  from  the 
white  sow  found  on  the  spot  by 
^neas.  It  took  its  name  more 
probably,  however,  from  the 
chalk  deposits  in  its  n^hbour- 
hood.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  71- 
buU.  i.  7,  58.) 

51  Arcades  his  oris.  See,  The 
god  now  gives  most  singular  di- 
rections, and  yet  in  full  accord- 
ance with  what  the  Sibyl  had  pre- 
dicted (vi  97),  namely,  a  union 
between  the  Trojans  and  a  Gre- 
cian race.    According  to  an  old 
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Qui  regcm  Euandrum  comites,  qui  sigiia  secuti, 
Delegere  locum,  et  posuere  in  montibus  urbem, 
Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine  Pallanteum. 
Hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina : 
Uos  castris  odhibe  socios,  et  foedera  junge. 
Ipse  ego  te  ripis  et  recto  flumine  ducam, 
Adversum  remis  superes  gubvectus  ut  amnem. 
Surge  age,  nate  dea ;  primisque  cadentibus  astris 
Junoni  fer  rite  preces,  iramque  minasque 
Supplicibus  supera  votis.     Mihi  victor  honorem 
Persolves.     Ego  sum,  pleno  quern  flumine  cemis 
Stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  culta  secantem, 
Cffiruleus  Thybris,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis. 
Hie  mihi  magna  domus,  celsis  caput  urbibus,  exit 

Dixit,  deinde  lacu  Flurius  se  condidit  alto, 
Ima  petens :  nox  ^nean  somnusque  reliquit. 


So 


00 


63 


tradition,  Euander,  a  Pelasgic 
chief,  came,  about  sixty  years 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  Arca- 
dia, where  he  had  inhabited  a 
city  named  Pallanteum,  and  set- 
tled in  Italy  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tiber,  where  he  founded 
a  dty,  called  also  Pallanteum, 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  as  it  was 
subsequently  termed.  He  and 
his  Arcadian  followers  claimed 
descent  from  Pallas^  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  hence  they  are  styled 
by  Virjnl  "genut  a  Pallamte  pro^ 
fmftum,'^  With  this  race  the  god 
of  the  Tiber  directs  iEneas  to 
form  an  alliance. 

A9  Emwukum.  More  correct 
than  J^ponc^rtfai,  the  commoo 
reading.   Consalt  note  on  ^ii.  389. 

63  /»  wtfimiibm,  **  Among:  the 
noantains;**  i  «..  oo  the  Palatine 
HilL 

«6  AdMf,    <*  Take.** 

38  Atk>enmm  amiwai.    ^'The 
cppomng  river C  ie^  \\tt  fif^s^ 
tiBg  ctuieat  <f  the  river. 


59  Primisque  ceuientihus  luirit, 
'^And  with  the  first  stars  that 
set  ;*'  i  e,y  and  at  the  first  dawn 
of  day. 

(j3  Strtngeniem  ripa»»  ^'G^tly 
bkving  the  banks."  String  here 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  gnudng, 
gently  touching,  gliding  by,  && 

64  CWv/tfiM.  The  water  of  the 
Tiber  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 
Compare  ix.  816.  The  ^thet 
'' ctenilean,"  howcT^*,  is  here 
Implied  to  the  god,  as  beuig  a 
general  attribute  ci  rivers. 

85  Hie  mihi  magna  dmmus^  &c. 

Here,  (in  after  days,)  a  n^r^ht^F 
home,  a  bead  (of  empire)  for 
lofty  cities^  arises  for  me.'*  £xH 
has  here,  in  effect,  the  loroe  of 
ejribii.  The  reference  is  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  wfaifch  the  rirer- 
god  dedares  to  he  his  ^mi^tj 
home,**  heeaose  in  it  be  is  te  be 
worshipped  with  peealiarhooDius. 
Rome  is  to  be»  in  ether 
e«p¥t 
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Surgit,  et,  aetherii  spectans  orientia  Solis 

Lumina,  rite  cavis  undam  de  flumine  palmis 

Sustinet,  ac  tales  effiindit  ad  aethera  Toces:  ^0 

NymphaB,  Laurentes  Nymphae,  genus  amnibus  unde  est. 

Tuque,  O-  Thybri,  tuo,  genitor,  cum  flumine  sancto! 

Accipite  iEnean,  et  tandem  arcete  periclis. 

Quo  te  cumque  lacus,  miserantem  incommoda  nostia, 

Fonte  tenet,  quocumqiie  solo  pulcherrimus  exis;  75 

Semper  honore  meo,  semper  cdebrabere  donis, 

Corniger  Hesperidum  fluvius  regnator  aquarum. 

Adsis  O  tantum !  et  propius  tuu  numina  firmes. 

Sic  memorat,  geminasque  legit  de  classe  bifemes, 
Hemigioque  aptat;  socios  simul  instruit  armis.  80 

Ecce  autem !  subitum  atque  oculis  mirabile  monstrum, 
Candida  per  silyam  cum  foetu  concolor  albo 
Procubuit,  viridique  in  Utore  conspicitur,  sus : 
Quam  pias  JEnesiS  tibi  enim,  tibi,  maxima  Juno, 


70  Sustinet.  **  Supports."  A. 
uracil  better  reading  than  sustuHt, 
as  given  by  Heyne.  The  latter 
iaerely  refers  to  the  taking  up  of 
water;  whereas  the  former  im- 
plies that  the  water  is  upheld  in 
the  hand  until  the  prayer  is 
ended. 

71  Cfenus  amnibus  tmde  eU, 
Sec,  "  Whence  rivers  have  their 
origin."  He  is  addressing  the 
nymphs  who  preside  over  foun- 
tains. 

72  O  ThybH  genitor.  The 
river^god  is  again  regarded  as 
advanced  in  years.  Compare 
line  32. 

74  Quo  te  cumque  UusuSy  &c. 
"  In  whatever  fountains  thy  wa- 
ters hold  thee,"  t.  e.,  wherever 
thy  fountain  head  is. 

77  Corniger  Hesperidum^  &c. 

"  Horn-bearing  river,  monarch  of 

Italian    waters."      The   epithet 

corniger  ia  given  to  rivers,  be- 

cause,  in  the  frorks  of  ancient  art, 


the  river-gods  were  generally  re- 
presented with  either  the  visage- 
or  the  horns  of  a  bull,  in  allusion 
to  the  roar  and  impetuous  move- 
ment of  waters,  especiaUy  when 
issuing  from  their  parent  source. 

78  Et  propius  tua  numina 
firmes.  "And  fulfil  thy  divine 
promises  with  more  immediate 
aid."  Literally,  "  moreneariy," 
t.  e.,  from  a  nearer  scene  of 
action  than  the  dream  displayed; 
in  closer  proximity  with  my 
affairs  than  the  dream  afforded. 

80  Armis,  Arms,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term,  not  naval 
equipments.     Compare  verse  93. 

83  In  Utore.  There  is  no 
clashing  here  between  this  and 
per  ^vam.  The  meaning  is,  in 
fact,  per  siham  in  Htore^  but  the 
poet  indulges  purposely  in  more 
than  ordinary  amplification  of 
language  in.  qt^ss  \n  \sa:^  *'J^ckSk 
extT»0TdvM*7  T».Vas«i  A  ^^  «s««&^ 

B4  nbienvm.  **'£i^ca\a^«»'» 
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Mactat,  sacra  ferens,  et  cum  grege  sistit  ad  aram.  85 

Thjbris  ea  fl|iyium,  quam  longa  est,  nocte  tumentem 

Leniit,  et  tacita  refluens  ita  substitit  unda, 

Mitis  ut  in  morem  stagni,  placidsBque  paludis, 

Stemeret  sequor  aquis,  remo  ut  luctamen  abesset. 

Ergo  iter  inceptum  celerant  rumore  secundo : 

Labitur  uncta  yadis  abies;  mirantur  et  undse, 

Miratur  nemus  insuetum  fulgentia  longe 

Scuta  Tirum  flurio,  pictasque  innare  carinas. 

Olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant, 

Et  longos  superant  flexus,  Tariisque  teguntur 


90 


95 


i,  e,f  to  thee,  not  to  any  other 
deity.  Heyne  makes  enim  hare 
here  a  strong  assererative  force, 
and  to  be  equivalent  to  tttique. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  it  has  an  asser- 
tive and  restrictive  force  com- 
bined, and  is  equivalent  to  qui' 
dem.  Compare  Hand,  Tursellin, 
ii.p.  393. 

86  Quam  longa  est  '^  During 
its  whole  continuance."  Liter- 
ally, ''  as  long  as  it  is."  Observe 
the  use  of  the  present  here  in 
denoting  unbroken  continuity. 

87  R^uens.  As  if  the  current 
were  now  setting  up  the  stream. 

90  Rumore  secundo,  ''With 
joyous  shouts,"  t.  «.,  on  the  part 
of  the  rowers,  encouraging  one 
another  at  the  oar.  We  have 
adopted  the  punctuation  of  War- 
ner, who  connects  these  words 
with  what  precedes^  but  refers 
them  to  the  naval "  celeusma," 
which  regulated  the  movements 
of  the  men  at  the  oars.  Heyne, 
on  the  other  hand,  connects  the 
words  in  question  with  labitwr 
unckty  &c,  placing  a  semicolon 
after  celerant:  a  punctuation 
preferred  also  by  Burgess  {ad 
JDawes,  Misc.  Cnt,  p.  446)  ssidV 
T^Orafield.     The  refeieace  ^na\ 


then  be  to  the  gnigling  noise  of 
the  water  under  the  prow,  **  with 
a  pleasant  gurgling  sound."  Bat, 
as  Wagner  iremarks,  since  there 
is  nothing  very  forcible  in  these 
words,  they  give  a  heavy  air,  if 
joined  with  it,  to  the  line  that 
comes  after.  The  true  mode  of 
appending  them  would  have  been, 
"LahUur  uncta  v€uUs  abiee  rwmtre 
secundo,^* 

91  Uncta  abies,  '<  The  wdl- 
pitched  fir."  Supplying  after 
unct<h  Tbe  expression  in  the 
text  is  borrowed  from  Enninst 
''  Labitur  uncta  trabes.**  (JSnn, 
Fvagm.  p.  79,  ed,  HesseL) 

Mirantur  et  unda,  &c.  Ko- 
thing  can  be  more  beantifiil 
than  the  picture  which  ia  hen 
afforded  of  armed  vessels  gliding 
amid  forests,  over  the  boeom  of  a 
placid  and  sequestered  river,  and 
presenting  to  the  pacific  Boene, 
for  the  first  time,  a  efpectacAeoi 
warlike  exhibition. 

94  Fatigant.  "  Weaiy  onL" 
t.  e.y    spend.      They  paas    m 

whole  day  and  night  in ' 

rowing. 

95  Et  Umgos  superani  ^ 

^'And  surmount  the  kng  b«nd* 
Vn\^  c&  J^<&  iftafiasaV* 
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Arboribus,  yiridesque  secant  placido  aequore  silyas. 
Sol  medium  coeli  conscenderat  igneus  orbem, 
Quum  muros  arcemque  procul,  ^c  rara  domomm 
Tecta  yident;  quse  nunc  Romana  potentia  ccbIo 
.Aquavit:  tum  res  inopes  Euandrus  habebat.  100 

Ocius  advertunt  proras,  tirbiqae  propinquant. 

Forte  die  sollemnem  illo  rex  Areas  honorem 
AmphitryoniadaB  magno  divisqUe  ferebat 
Ante  urbem  in  luco.     Pallas  buic  filius  una, 
Una  omnes  juyenum  primi,  pauperque  senatus,  105 

Tura  dabant;  tepidusque  cruor  fiimabat  ad  aras. 
Ut  celsas  videre  rates,  atque  inter  opacum 
Allabi  nemus,  et  tacitis  incumbere  remis; 
Terrentur  yisu  subito,  cunctique  relictis 
Consurgunt  mensis.     Audax  quos  rumpere  Pallas       110 


bus,  &c.  The  banks  of  the  riyer 
were  covered  with  trees,  whose 
branches  hung  over  the  stream, 
and  beneath  and  through  which 
the  vessels  made  their  way. 

97  Orbem  here  properly  refers 
to  tiie  arching  vault  of  the  sky, 
and  the  path  of  the  sun  along  the 
same. 

99.  Qua  nunc  jftomana  potentia, 
&c.  The  humble  city  of  Euan- 
der  then  occupied  the  Palatine 
Hill,  which  in  the  subsequent 
days  of  Roman  power  and  mag* 
nificence  was  crowded  with  lofty 
edifices,  such  as  the  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo,  the  Palatine 
Library,  connected  ^ththe  same, 
&c. 

103  Amphitry(miada  magno, 
^'To  the  great  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon," t.  e,,  Hercules,  the  re- 
puted son  of  Amphitryon,  but  in 
reality  the  son  of  Jove. 

105  Pauperque  senahu,  A 
graphic  expression,  and  depicting 
forcibly  the  weak  sources  of  this 
tumble  Argive  colony^ 


\m  Ad  aras,  <<  At  the  altars.*' 
The  victims  were  accustomed  to 
be  slain  near  the  altars,  and  of 
course  the  ground  round  about 
would  be  stabied  with  their 
blood. 

108  Et  tacitis  incumbere  remis, 
"And  that  (the  crews)  were 
bending  to  the  silent  oars,"  t.  e,, 
were  rowing  ralently,  but  steadily. 
The  expression  tacitis  remis  may 
refer  either  to  the  absence  of  all 
shouting  on  the  part  of  the  mari- 
ners, or  to  the  cessation  of  the 
naval  ^'celeusnui.** 

109  Relictis  mensis.  They 
were  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
partaking  of  the  sacred  feast 
which  idways  follows  the  sacri- 
fice. 

110  Rumpere  sacra,  "  To 
break  off  the  sacred  rites,"  i.  e, 
to  interrupt  tho  solemiiity  by 
abruptly  leaving  the  feast.  This, 
if  done  voluntarily,  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  sacrile^  \  Vt^^  iKi- 
suit  oi  oom^\i^aoTi^*^'W»aafc«a' 

\  omen  oi  qn^  vo^igfai  • 
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Sacra  vetat,  raptoque  volat  telo  obyius  ipse, 

£t  procul  e  tumulo:  Juvenea>  qu»  causa  subegit 

Ignotas  tentare  vias?  quo  tenditis?  inquit. 

Qui  genus?  unde  domo?  pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  arraa? 

Turn  pater  ^neas  puppi  sic  iattu  ab  alta,  115 

Paciferseque  manu  ramum  praetendit  olivae: 

Trojugenas,  ac  tela  yides  iuimica  Latinis; 

Quos  illi  bello  profiigos  egere  superbo. 

Euandrum  petimus.     Ferte  hsec,  et  dicite  lectos. 

Dardaniae  venisse  duces^  socia  anna  rogantes.  12Q 

Obstupuit  tanto  percussus  nomine  Pallas.: 

Egredere  0!  quicumque  es,  ait,  coramque  parentem 

Alloquere,  ac  nostris  succede  penatibus  hospes : 

Excepitque  manu,  dextramque  amplexus  inhsesit. 

Progressi  subeunt  luco,  fluriumque  relinquunt.  1^ 

Turn  regem  iEneas  dictis  afTatur  amicis: 
Optime  Grajugenum,  cui  me  Fortuna  precari, 


114  Unde  dorno?  "From  what 
countT}'  do  you  come  ?  **  Domut 
is  here  used,  as  frequently  else- 
where, for  pairia.  Compare  the 
Greek  forms  of  expression,  of 
which  those  in  the  text  are  an 
imitation:  riv€s  (Kara)  to  yivos ; 
v6Btv  oUoB€P'y 

115  Puppi  ab  altd.  At  first 
the  Trojans  had  directed  the 
prows  of  their  vessels  towards 
the  shore;  on  coming  nearer, 
however,  they  had  caused  tiie 
prows  to  swing  around,  and  hav- 
ing turned  the  stems  of  the  ships 
to  the  land,  they  now  impelled 
them  thither  hy  a  backward  move- 
ment, so  that  on  disembarking 
they  might,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  dnw  their  vessels  upon 
the  shon  stem  foremost.  Con- 
sult note  on  vt  5. 

118  SuperbOy  as  here  employed, 
CBtriea  with  it  the  blended  ideas 
of  baugbty  disobedience  towards 


\ 


the  oracles    of  the    gods,    aitd 
craelty  towards  the  unfortunate. 

119  Ferte  hao.  "  Bear  these 
my  words,'*  i  «.,  this  my  me»t 
sage.  Servius,  with  leas  pro- 
priety, refers  hoc  to  the  <^ve- 
branch. 

-120    Soeki     mrma,     ^Allied 
arms,"  i.  «.,  an  aUianee  in  aima 

124  Excepitque  manuy  &c 
'*  And  he  extended  his  band,  and 
having  grasped  the  right  hand  of 
JEneas,  kept  dinging  to  it^**  t.  e.^ 
having  grasped,  held  him  tightly 
by  his  right  hand.  Compare  tlMi 
explanation  of  Heyne,  ^^Manum 
ejus  prehendit,  ei  preJiensam 
tenet;**  and  Uie  Homeric  phrase 

pression  emoepitque  ntarm  means, 
literally,  ^^and  received  (him) 
with  (his)  hand,*'  I.  #.,  streidied 
out  hk  band  to  receive  iTSweas  as 
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Et  Titta  comtos  Toluit  praBtendere  lamos; 

Non  equidem  extimui  Danaiim  quod  ductor,  et  Areas, 

Quod  que  ab  stirpe  fores  geminis  conjunctus  Atridis;    130 

Sed  mea  me  yirtus,  et  sancta  oracula  diyum, 

Cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  didita  fama, 

Conjunxere  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentem. 

Dardanus,  Iliacas  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor, 

Electra,  ut  Glraii  perhibent,  Atlantide  cretus, 

Adyehitur  Teucros;  Electram  maximus  Atlas 

Edidit,  eetherios  humero  qui  sustinet  orbes. 

Yobis  Mercurius  pater  est,  quern  Candida  Maia 

Cyllenae  gelido  conceptum  vertice  fudit; 

At  Maiam,  auditis  si  quidquam  credimus.  Atlas, 

Idem  Atlas  generat,  coeli  qui  sidera  tollit. 

Sic  genus  amborum  scindit  se  sanguine  ab  uno. 


135 


140 


128  Ei  vittd  comtosy  &c.  ''And 
to  extend  before  me  branches 
decked  with  the  fillet  (of  wool)." 
The  fillets,  which  were  made  of 
wool,  were  wrapped  round  the 
branch. 

130  Qw>dque  ab  sHrpe  fores, 
&c.  The  relationship  was  as 
follows:  Hippodamia,  daughter 
of  CEnomaus  and  Sterope,  mar- 
ried Felops,  from  whom  the 
Atridee  were  descended.  Ste- 
ropers  mother  was  Maia,  who 
was  herself  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury, and  from  Mercury  Euander 
was  said  to  have  sprung.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Eche- 
mus  was  the  father  of  Euander, 
and  had  for  his  wife  Timandra, 
the  sister  of  Helen  andClytem- 
nestra,  which  last  two  females 
married  the  two  Atridae. 

131  Sancta  oracula  tUvum. 
Alluding  to  the  revelations  of  the 
Sibyl. 

132  Cognatique  patres,  Dar- 
danus and  Mercury,  as  is  ex- 
plained immediately  after. 

133 Qmjunaere  met\b\  ''Have 


united  me  unto  thee,**  t.  0.,  have 
filled  me  with  the  desire  of  be- 
coming united  unto  thee  in  friend- 
ship. Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne;  "Addwtere  me,  ut  me 
Hbi  adjungere  studeam^" 

Et  fatis  egere  volentem.  His 
destinies,  as  announced  by  the 
Sibyl,  and  confirmed  by  the  god 
of  the  Tiber,  concurred  with  his 
own  inclinations. 

135  Ut  Graii  perhibent.  Wag- 
ner cluurges  Virgil  with  havmg 
made  a  manifest  slip  in  assigning 
these  words  to  ^neas,  a  Trojan. 

136  Advehitur  Teucros.  "  Is 
wafted  unto  the  Teucri,*'  i.  e., 
unto  Troas,  where  Teucer  then 
reigned. 

139  Cgllena,  Mercury  was 
bom  of  Maia,  on  Mount  Cyllene, 
in  Arcadia. 

1 42  SciTidit  se  sangume  ab  uno. 
"  Divides  itself  from  one  common 
source,'*  i  0.,  branches  off  in  two 
directions  from  one    individual,  ^^ 
I.  ft,  from  Atlas,  t3MN».^Vcls^^:«^ 
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Hii  fretus,  non  legates,  neque  prima  per  artem 
Tentamenta  tui  pepigi ;  me,  me  ipse,  meamque 
Objeci  caput,  et  supplex  ad  limina  TenL 
Gens  eadem,  qoas  te,  crudeli  Daunia  bello 
Insequitur:  nos  si  pellant,  nihil  abfore  credont, 
Quin  omnem  Ilesperiam  penitus  sua  sab  jnga  mittant, 
Et  mare,  quod  supra,  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infira. 
Accipe  daque  fidem.    Sunt  nobis  fortia  bello 
Pectora;  sunt  animi,  et  rebus  spectata  juventus. 

Dixerat  iEneas:  ille  os  oculosque  loquentis 
Jam  dudum,  et  totum  lustrabat  lumine  corpus. 
Turn  sic  pauca  refert:  Ut  te,  fortissime  Teucrum, 
Accipio  agnoscoque  libens!  ut  verba  parentis, 
Et  Tocem  Anchisae  magni,  vultumque,  recorder! 
Nam  memini,  HesionaB  yisentem  regna  sororis, 
Laomedontiaden  Priamum,  Salamina  petentem, 
Protenus  Arcadias  gelidos  invisere  fines. 
Tum  mihi  prima  genas  vestibat  flore  juventa; 
Mirabarque  duces  Teucros,  mirabar  et  ipsum 
Laomedontiaden:  sed  cunctis  altior  ibat 
Ancbises.     Mibi  mens  juvenili  ardebat  amore  ] 
Compellare  virum,  et  dextrae  conjungere  dextram. 


1 
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143  Non  legcUos^  neque  prima, 
&c.  *'  I  have  not  made  trial  of 
thee  in  the  first  instance,  by  means 
of  ambassadors,  or  any  artful 
attempts  at  negotiating."  With 
legntos  supply  per,  from  the  suc- 
ceeding clause.  Pangere  is  equi- 
valent here  to  fyere  or  fcuiere. 
Hence  pangere  alicujus  ieniamen' 
tum  is  the  same  as  aliquem  ten- 
tor«,  and  this  is  equivalent  here 
to  aliquem  aggrediprecibus.  Com- 
pare the  Greek  nfipdCeiv  rivos, 

146  Oens  eademtkiunia.  Allud- 
ing to  the  Rutuli,  who  are  here' 
called  the  Daunian  race,  from 
DaunuB,  their  earlier  king. 

153  Jam  dudum,  '^  Long  be- 
fore  he  had  ceased.^*  LiteiaWy^ 
''ioD^  since." 


v 


157  Nam  memtnt,  See,  Priai 
after  having  visited  his  sister 
Salamis,  continued  his  joum 
and  came  to  Arcadia,  which  I 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  th 
island,  and  in  the  centre  of  t 
Peloponnesus.  Here  Eoandf 
at  that  time  a  young  Aroadii 
prince,  had  an  opportonity  ai  se 
ing  and  becoming  acquaint 
with  him  and  Anchises.  The 
reminiscences  impart  gre 
freshness  and  beauty  to  ti 
poem. 

159  Protentu.  ^Contiimingl 
course." 

Arcadia  gelidos  fines,    Modtt 
travellers    represent  Axpadia 
8\j^  «k  ""v^^  «Q)Vi  country  in  wi 
tec.    T^[u&  \a  iDiioQisiSL  viuso^  < 
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Accessi,  et  capidus  Phenei  sub  mcenia  duxi.  165 

lUe  mihi  insignem  pharetram,  Lyciasque  sagittas, 
Discedens,  chlamydemque  auro  dedit  intertextam, 
Frenaque  bina,  mens  quae  nimc  habet,  aurea,  Pallas. 
Ergo  et,  quam  petitis,  juncta  est  mihi  foedere  dextra; 
Et,  lux  quum  primum  terns  se  crastina  reddet,  170 

Auxilio  Isetos  dimittam,  opibusque  jurabo. 
Interea  sacra  haec,  quando  hue  venistis  amici, 
.^nua,  quae  differre  nefas,  celebrate  faventes 
Nobiscum,  et  jam  nunc  sociorum  assuescite  mensis. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  dapes  jubet  et  sublata  reponi  1 7^ 

Pocula,  gramineoque  viros  locat  ipse  sedili; 
Prascipuumque  toro  et  yillosi  pelle  leonis 
Accipit  ^nean,  solioque  invitat  acemo. 
Turn  lecti  jurenes  certatim,  arseque  sacerdos, 
Viscera  tosta  ferunt  taurorum,  onerantque  canistris      180 


so  mountainous  a  region.     (Con- 
sult Holland's  Travels,  p.  426.) 

165  Phenei.  Pheneos  was  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  residence 
at  that  period  of  Euander.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  and  before  his 
migration  to  Italy,  he  inhabited 
Pallanteum.  Compare  note  on 
me  341. 

166  Lyciasque  sagittas.  The 
Lycians  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  archery.  Hence  a  Lycian 
arrow  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind. 

167  Chlamydem,  Consult  note 
on  iv.  137. 

169  Ergo  et,  quam  petitis,  &c. 
"  Therefore,  both  the  right  hand 
which  you  seek,  is  (now)  joined 
by  me  in  friendly  league  (with 
you)."  Mihi,  by  a  Greecism,  fgr 
a  me. 

171  By  opibussiTe  here  meant 
warlike  supplies  in  general,  not 
merely  troops,  as  Servius  explains 
it. 

m  Faventes.    ^^  With  willing 


I 


minds.**  This  term  contains  a 
tacit  allusion  to  the  well-known 
formula,  ^^favete  Unguis,^*  by 
which  those  who  were  present  at 
a  sacrifice  were  enjoined  to  keep 
a  religious  silence  as  far  as  any 
ill-omened  expressions  were  con- 
cerned, .tineas  and  his  followers, 
are  not,  of  course,  required  to 
keep  absolute  silence,  but  only  to 
join  in  the  celebration  with  eood 
feelings,  and  to  abstain  from 
marring  its  effect  by  any  remark 
of  an  inauspicious  or  ill-omened 
character. 

176  Ipse.  "He  himself." 
Emphatic.  King  Euander,  as 
the  chief  personage  present. 

177  Pradpuvm.  "  In 
ticular.*'  More  literally, 
the  principal  one  (of 
guests)." 

178  Solio  acemo.  Poetic,  for 
ad  solium  acemum. 

180      Viscera     tosta.      "'\LVfc 
roasted    ?Le^'''        V\awta    Vst 
carnes. 


par- 
kas 
his 
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Dona  laboratae  Cereris,  Bacchumque  ministrant. 
Yescitur  ^neas,  simul  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Perpetui  tergo  bovis,  et  lustralibus  extis. 

Postquam  exemta  fames,  et  amor  compressus  edendi, 
Rex  Euandnis  ait:  Non  haec  solemnia  nobis,  185 

Has  ex  more  dapes,  banc  tanti  numinis  aram 
Vana  superstitio,  yeterumque  ignara  deorum, 
Imposuit.     Sasvis,  bospes  Trojane,  periclis 
Servati  facimus;  meritosque  novamus  bonores. 
Jam  primum  saxis  suspensam  banc  aspice  rupem :        190 


181  Dona  laborata  CereriSy 
t.  e,,  the  gifts  of  Ceres  on  which 
labour  had  been  bestowed  in 
order  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
use  of  man.  A  mere  poetical 
periphrasis  for  "bread." 

183  Perpetui  tergo  bovis,  &c. 
"  On  the  chine  and  expiatory  en- 
trails of  an  entire  ox.*'  The 
chine,  ySyrov,  tergum,  was  pre- 
sented, says  Valpy,  at  the  table 
of  the    principal    persons.      Its 


good   old   path    of    early   wc»- 
ship. 

189  Meritosque  novetmus  bo- 
nores,  "And  renew  (well)  me- 
rited honours."  The  feast  wu 
an  annual  one  in  honour  of  He^ 
cules,  ft)r  baring  delivered  thorn 
from  Cacus.  The  fable  of  Cacu 
and  Hercules  was  one  of  Italisn 
origin,  and  was  frequently  han- 
dled by  the  Roman  poets.  (M 
the  present  ocoasicm,  the  episode 


Homeric   epithet,    dirfveKcs    (//.     relating  to  it  may,  as    Heinrich 


vii.  312)  seems  here  meant  to  be 
expressed  by  perpetui,  as  if  the 
poet  had  said  perpetuo  tergo. 

Lustralibus.  So  called  because 
accustomed  to  be  burned  on  the 
nltar  as  a  part  of  the  sin-offering, 
or  lustratio.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  Virgil,  in 
using  this  epithet,  follows  the 
custom  of  later  ages,  since  in  Ho- 
meric times,  the  entrails,  as  here 
represented,  were  served  up  at 
table. 

184  Postquam  exemta  famesy 
&c.  A  close  imitation  of  the 
well-known  Homeric  line,  avrap 

inel  TToaios  Koi  idrfTvos  c£  tpov 


evTo. 


187    Veierum  ignara  deorum. 


remarks,  appear  'to  some  to  be 
spun  out  to  "too  great  a  length; 
the  poet,  however,  has  an  excuse 
in  its  being  a  domestic  legend, 
and  one  of  great  renown. 

190  Saais  suspensam  hone 
rupem,  "This  rock  BU^>eDded 
on  crags."  He  points  to  a  hurge 
mass  of  stone,  on  the  summit  of 
a  neighbouring  height,  resting  on 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  and 
connected  with  the  mountain  by 
means  of  these  alone,  the  main 
body  of  the  supporting  rock  hav- 
ing been  thrown  down,  and  these 
supports  alone  left  standiog; 
Compare  the  explanation  of  For- 
biger:  ^'  Cacumen  rupit  thtgulit 
modo  sajfit  cum  ipso  mant0  c«A«- 


\  rent,  mole  ejus  diruptd  ei  joopu- 
superetition  abandoning   iaaft\  Vw  dcjectw:'' 
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Disjectse  procul  ut  moles,  desertaque  montis 

Stat  domus,  et  scopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam. 

Hie  spelunca  fiiit,  yasto  submota  recessu, 

Semihominis  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebat, 

Solis  inaccessam  radiis ;  semperque  recent!  195 

Oasde  tepebat  humus;  foribusque  affixa  superbis 

Ora  yirum  tristi  pendebant  pallida  tabo. 

Huic  moDstro  Yulcanus  erat  pater:  illius  atros 

Ore  yomens  ignes,  magna  se  mole  ferebat. 

Attulit  et  nobis  aliquando  optantibus  setas  200 

AuxiHum,  adyentumque  dei.     Nam  maximus  ultor, 

Tergemini  nece  Geryonag  spoliisque  superbus, 

Alcides  aderat,  taurosque  hac  yictor  agebat 

Ingentes;  yallemque  boyes,  amnemque  tenebant. 

At  furiis  Caci  mens  efTera,  ne  quid  inausum  205 

Aut  intractatum  seelerisye  doliye  fuisset, 

Quatuor  a  stabulis  prsBstanti  corpore  tauros 

Ayertit,  totidem  forma  superante  juyencas ; 

Atque  hos,  ne  qua  forent  pedibus  yestigia  rectis, 

Cauda  in  speluncam  tractos,  yersisque  yiarum  210 

Indiciis  raptos,  saxo  occultabat  opaco. 

Quserenti  nulla  ad  speluncam  signa  ferebant. 


191  Montis  doTMis,  The  cave 
of  Cacus  on  the  mountain-top. 
The  rocky  masses  that  guarded 
the  entrance  have  been  torn  away, 
and  the  interior  stands  all  de- 
serted to  the  view. 

194  Semifwminis  Cad,  &c.  He 
was  of  gigantic  size,  half  human, 
half  savage  beast. 

200  Aliquando  cstas,  "Time 
at  length."  j^tcts  here  implies  a 
long  previous  continuance  of 
trouble. 

202  Tergemini  nece,  &c  Her- 
cules now  came  from  Spain, 
bringing  with  him  the  oxen  of 
Geryon,  after  having  slain  their 
master  himself,  "  of  triple  form," 
iu  the  ialand  of  Erythea,  wMch 


lay  in  the  Sinus  (laditanus,  or 
Bap  of  Cadiz. 

205  Inattsum,  as  Wagner  re- 
marks, here  refers  to  a  design  or 
intent;  intractatum,  to  a  design 
or  intent  carried  into  execution. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  tau- 
tological in  this  passage. 

207  "^  stiUmlis,  Referring 
here  to  the  pastures  in  which 
they  had  laid  themselves  down  for 
the  night. 

212  Quarenti,     Bu^iply  Jidda! 

or  Herculi,    Some  read  quaren- 

tem,  others  quarentes,  depending 

'at  once  on  ferebant.     According 

to  our  text, /weftant^  "  VftA.^' Vs»& 
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Interea,  quum  jam  stabulis  saturata  moyeret 

Ampin trjoniades  armenta,  abitumque  pararet, 

Discessu  mugire  bores,  atque  omne  querelis  215 

Impleri  nemus,  et  coUes  clamore  relinqui. 

Reddidit  una  boum  vocem,  vastoque  sub  antro 

^fugiit,  et  Caci  spem  custodita  fefellit 

Hie  vero  Alcidae  furiis  exarserat  atro 

Felle  dolor :  rapit  arma  manu  nodisque  graTatuni         220 

Robur ;  et  aerii  cursu  petit  ardua  montis. 

Turn  primum  nostri  Cacum  videre  timentem, 

Turbatumque  oculis.     Fugit  ilicet  ocior  Euro, 

Speluncnmque  petit :  pedibus  timor  addidit  alaek 

Ut  sese  inclusit,  ruptisque  immane  catenis  225 

Dejecit  saxum,  ferro  quod  et  arte  paterna 

Pendebat,  fultosque  emuniit  objice  postes  : 

Ecce !  furens  animis  aderat  Tirynthius  ;  omnemque 

Accessum  lustrans,  hue  ora  ferebat  et  illuc, 

Dentibus  infrendens.     Ter  totum,  fervidus  ira,  230 

Lustrat  Aventini  montem  ;  ter  saxea  tentat 

Limina  nequidquam ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit. 


and  Heyne  observes  that  it  might 
as  well  be  away. 

*213  Moveret,  A  nietaplior 
borrowed  from  military  opera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  camp,  eeistra  movere. 
216  EtcoUes  damore  relingvL 
**  And  the  hills  were  left  behind 
(by  them)  with  loud  cries."  Bur- 
mann  gives  a  different  and  much 
less  natural  interpretation:  ''and 
the  hills  were  left  behind  by  their 


cry,"    i  «.,    theur    cry 
beyond,  or  over  the  hilb^  and 
reached  the  cave  of  Cacus. 

220  AfTna  roburque.  ''His 
srms  and  club,"  A  species  of 
poetic  pleonasm  for  rohur  alone. 

221  Ardua.  "The  summit." 
Supply  loco, 

225Ruptuirimaneeaiem»^iiA, 
A  hurge  ftone   hung  cusponAa^^  ^«^^^ 


\ 


over  the  entrance  by  iron  diain, 
and,  when  lowered  by  means  of 
these,  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Cacus,  in  his  alarm,  does 
not  wait  to  lower  the  stoney  bat 
breaks  the  chains,  and  lets  it  fidi 
at  once. 

227  Fuliot.  '^Defended.**  To 
be  connected  with  olfpce  in  con- 
struction. So  Ovid  {A,  J.  il 
244),  "apposUA  janua  fulta 
serA,"  Compare  also  Reyiae  and 
WunderUch,  ad  TUtUL  i.  2,6. 

Objice,  Referring  to  the  bar- 
rier afforded  by  the  sftone  after  it 
had  fallen.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne :  '^objioef  u  «^ 
sojeo  iUo  objecto  pro  objice,** 

231  Ter  saxea  tenimt^Sio.  <•«:, 
thrice  to  no  purpose  docs  he  en- 
deworas  \a  i^xoA  an  entnmoe  inio 
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Stabat  acuta  silex,  prsecisis  undique  saxis, 

Speluncae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visu, 

Dirarum  nidis  domus  opportuna  volucrum.  235 

Hanc,  ut  prona  jugo  Isevum  incumbebat  ad  amnem. 

Dexter  in  adyersum  nitens  concussit,  et  imis 

Avulsam  solvit  radicibus ;  inde  repente 

Impulit  >  impulsu  quo  maximus  insonat  aether, 

Dissultant  ripae,  refluitque  exterritus  amnis.  240 

At  specus,  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingens 

Begia,  et  umbrosae  penitus  patuere  cavemaB : 

Non  secus,  ac  si  qua  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 

Infernas  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 

Pallida,  dis  invisa,  superque  immane  barathrum  245 

Cernatur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  Manes. 

Ergo,  insperata  deprensum  in  luce  repente, 

Inclusumque  cavo  saxo,  atque  insueta  rudentem, 

Desuper  Alcides  telis  premit,  omniaque  arma 

Advocat,  et  ramis  vastisque  molaribus  instat.  250 

Ille  autem,  neque  enim  faga  jam  super  ulla  pericli, 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum,  mirabile  dictu ! 

Eyomit,  involvitque  doraum  caligine  caeca, 

Prospectum  eripiens  oculis ;  glomeratque  sub  antro 

Fumiferam  noctem,  commix tis  igne  tenebris.  255 

Non  tulit  Alcides  animis,  seque  ipse  per  ignem 

Pnecipiti  jecit  saltu,  qua  plurimus  lindam 


233  Acuta  silex.  **  A  sharp 
and  flinty  cliff."  SUeJP  is  femi- 
nine here,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
usually  masculine. 

PracisU  uruUque  stunt,  ^' With 
the  rocks  cut  away  all  around  ;*' 
i.  e.y  the  cliff  was  steep  on  all 
sides. 

234  SpeluruuB  dorso  inturgens, 
^^  Rising  up  as  a  back  for  the 
cave ;"  ue.,  it  formed  a  back  to 
the  cavern,  and  at  the  same  time 
rose  to  a  great  height. 

236  Ut  prona  jugoy  &c.  It 
had  the  Tiber  on  its  left,  and 
huiig^  over  this  stream,     Hercu- 


les, therefore,  placed  himself  ou 
the  right  of  the  rock,  and  by  a 
powerful  effort  ti^bled  it  into 
the  river. 

240  Dissultant  ripa.  <<Tbe 
banks  leap  asunder;"  t.«.,  the 
mass  of  rock  falls  partly  on  the 
bank,  and  causes  this  to  spilt  and 
break  up. 

245  iTts  invisa.  <'  Hated  by 
the  very  gods."  Compare  the 
Homeric  ro  t€  arvyeovtri  $€oi 

TTtp,      (//.  YX.  65.) 

250  Vastisque  fWiUixyJiA»A^  ^^kcL^ 
vastBtonea.''  U«yaa\^''Mo\ar«4A» 
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Fumus  agit,  nebulaque  ingens  specus  aestuat  atra. 

Hie  Cacum  in  tenebris,  incendia  vana  yomentem, 

Corripit,  in  nodum  complexus,  et  angit  inhasrens  260 

Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur. 

Panditur  extemplo  foribus  domus  aka  revulsis  ; 

Abstractaeque  boves,  abjuratasque  rapinaa 

Ccelo  ostenduntur,  pedibusque  informe  cadaver 

Protrahitur.     Nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo  265 

Terribiles  oculos,  vultum,  villosaque  setig 

Pectora  semiferi,  atque  exstinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Ex  illo  celebratus  honos,  laatique  minores 

Servavere  diem;  primusque  Potitius  auctor, 

Et  domus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacri.  270 

Ilanc  aram  luco  statuit,  quae  Maxima  semper 


.260  Corripit  in  nodum^  &c. 
'^  He  seizes  Cacus,  grasping  him 
like  a  knot.'*  We, have  given  in 
nodum  here  the  simplest  expla- 
nation. Some  commentators 
make  Hercules  to  have  doubled 
up  Cacus,  as  it  were ;  but  some 
mention  would  then  have  been 
made  by  the  poet  of  the  broken 
spine.  Others  suppose  that  he 
grasped  Cacus  around  the  middle, 
as  he  had  done  the  Nemeean  lion 
and  Antaeus.  Neither  opinion  is 
correct.  In  nodum  appears  to  be 
equivalent  merely  to  in  similitu- 
dinemnodi, 

idnffit  inharensy  &c.  Proper- 
tius  (iv.  9,  1 5)  and  Ovid  {Fast,  i. 
576)  make  Hercules  to  have  slain 
Cacus  with  his  club.  In  details 
of  this  kind,  the  poets,  of  course, 
very  seldom  agree. 

262  Foribus  revulsis.  "The 
door  being  wrenched  away ;"  i.  ^., 
the  stone  that  blocked  up  the 
front  entrance  being  removed. 

263  Abjurataque  rapirne;  i,  e., 
the  plunder,  the  possession  of 
whieh  he  had  denied  with  an  oath. 
This  pircumstance  is  not  men- 


tioned elsewhere  by  the  poet,  but 
still  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  as 
having  taken  place. 

268  LaH.  <'With  grateful 
joy."  Equivalent  to  hsti  ben^- 
do;  t.  e.f  grati. 

269  Primusque  PoHHuls  aw^Wy 
&c.  "And  FotiUus  (was)  the 
first  observer,  and  the  Pinarian 
house  (were)  the  guardians  of 
these  rites  sacred  unto  Hercolefk** 
The  expression  ftrwius  auctor  b 
explained  by  the  narrative  of 
Livy  (i.  7),  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Potitii  came  to  these  rites 
when  first  established  sooner  than 
the  Pinarii. 

270  Domus  Pinaria,  The 
priesthood  for  these  rites  re- 
mained in  the  Plnarian  and  Poti- 
tian  houses,  although  Livy  speaks 
only  of  the  latter,  and  Virgil  of 
the  former.  The  Potitian  family 
continued  till  the  censorship  ci 
Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  448; 
the  latter  till  a  much  later  period, 
but  the  time  of  its  extim^tioii  is 
not  precisely  ascertained. 

271  StaiuU.  *'(The  hero  him- 
self )  erected.*'    We  have  adopt- 
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Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  qusB  maxima  semper. 

Quare  agite,  O  juvenes !  tantarum  in  munere  laudum, 

Oingite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 

Communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes. 

Dixerat ;  Herculea  bicolor  quum  populus  umbra 

Yelavitque  comas,  foliisque  innexa  pependit, 

Et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scjphus.     Ocins  omnes 

In  mensam  laeti  libant,  divosque  precantnr. 

Devexo  interea  propior  fit  Vesper  Olympo  : 
Jamque  sacerdotes,  primusque  Potitius,  ibant, 
Pellibus  in  morem  cincti,  flammasque  ferebant. 
Instaurant  epulas,  et  mensae  grata  secundsa 
Dona  ferunt,  cumulantqne  oneratis  lancibus  aras. 


275 


280 


ed  here  the  punctuation  of  Heyne, 
namely,  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
Terse  270,  making  the  nominatiye 
to  statuii  to  be  supplied  from 
yerse  260.  In  the  same  way, 
Ovid  also  makes  Hercules  to  have 
erected  this  altar  unto  himself: 
^'Constiiuitque  siin,  qtus  Maxima 
dicitur,  aram.**     {Fast.  i.  581.) 

272  Mctxima,  The  araMax- 
ima  of  Hercules  was  in  the  Fo- 
rum Boarium  at  Rome.  Heyne 
regards  verses  271  and  272  as 
spurious. 

273  Taniarum  in  munere  lau' 
dum,  **  In  honour  of  an  exploit 
so  glorious.**  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Heyne:  ''/n  honO' 
rem  tanti  facinoris,  qtto  de  nobis 
meruit  Hercules,^*  Wagner,  how- 
ever, and  some  otker  editors,  give 
munere  here  the  force  of  sacriji-' 
do;  i.e.,  "tn  sacri^fioio  Herculi 
oh  egregium  Ulud  fadnua  insti- 
tuto." 

274  Porgiie.  Old  form  for 
porrigite.  The  reference  is,  not 
to  the  stretching  out  of  the  cup 
in  pledging  one  another,  nor  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  replen- 
ished by  the  attendiuats,  but  in 
order  to  perform  a  libation. 


275  Date  vino,  "  Make  liba- 
tions*" 

276  Herculea  bicolor  quum  po- 
pulus,  &c  The  poplar  was  sacred 
to  Herci^es;  hence  the  expres- 
sion in  the  text,  *'Hercule&  um- 
brd.**  The  leaves,  moreover,  on 
the  upper  and  the  under  side  are 
of  a  different  colour;  hence  the 
term  bicolor. 

280 Devexo  Olympo,  "The  di- 
urnal hemisphere  declining.'*  In 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavens, 
tbe  diurnal  hemisphere  was  now 
setting. 

282  Pellibus  in  morem  dncH, 
Evidently  in  imitation  of  the  cos- 
tume of  Hercules. 

283  Instaurant  epulaSy  &c. 
Heyne  regards  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding line  as  spurious,  but  they 
are  ably  defended  by  Weichert 
{De  Vers,  injur,  susp.  p.  98, 
seqq.\  and  more  especially  by 
Wa^er.  This  last-mentioned 
writer  refers  instaurant  epulas  to 
the  evening  repast,  the  other 
having  taken  place  at  mid-day: 
while  he  regards  the  meiisa  grata 
seeunda  dona  as  pointing  to  the  li- 
bations made  after  supper,  and  the 
subsequent  circulation  of  the  wine. 
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Turn  Sulli  nd  cantus,  incensa  altaria  circum, 
Populeis  adsunt  eyincti  tempora  ramis  : 
Ilic  juvenum  chorus,  ille  senuiu;  qui  carmine  laudes 
Ilorculeas  ct  facta  ferunt:  ut  prima  novercae 
^lonstra  manu  gciiiinosque,  premens,  eliserit  angoes; 
Ut  bcllo  ogregias  idem  disjecerit  urbes, 
Trojaniquc,  Gix^haliamque ;  ut  duros  mi  lie  labores 
Kege  sub  Kurystheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniqua^, 
Pcrtulcrit:  Tu  nubigenas,  invicte,  bimembres, 
Ilyhi'umquc  Pholumque,  manu,  tu  Cresia  mactas 
Prodigiti,  et  vastum  Nemea  sub  rupe  leonem : 
Te  Stygii  tremuere  lacus,  te  janitor  Orci, 
Ossa  super  rccubans  antro  semicsti  cruento : 
Xcc  te  ulla?  facioii,  non  temiit  ipse  Typhoeus, 
Arduus,  anna  tenens:  non  te  rationis  egentem 
Jjornwus  turbli  capitum  circumstctit  anguis. 
Salve!  vera  Jo  vis  proles,  decus  addite  diris; 
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285  Turn  SaliL  Weichert  is 
offended  at  tliiH  mention  of  the 
Salii,  and  proposcH  Tunc  alii. 
But  the  Salii  would  u]>pear  to 
have  been  an  early  Italian  priest- 
hood, whom  Nunia  subsequently 
restricted  to  the  worship  of  Mans. 

287  Ific  juvenum  chorus^  &g. 
The  band  of  Salii  liere  meant 
consisted,  as  iq>peArs  from  the 
poet,  of  young  and  old. 

289  Monstra  and  angues  botli 
refer  to  the  same  things,  namely, 
the  snakes  which  tlie  infant  Her- 
cules crushed  iu  the  cradle. 

292  FeUis  Junonis  imqua, 
"By  the  fated  conmiands  of  un- 
friendly Juno.*'  It  was  fitted 
that  Hercules  should  undergo  so 
many  labours  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  that  not 
even  Jove  should  be  able  to  free 
him  from  the  same. 

293  Tu  nubigenas^  invicte^  &c 
^^Thoa,  ODCouquered    one,  dmt 
subdue^"  &c.     JBy  saving  faoctoi  \  n\.  'KK>, 


\ 


here  the  general  meaning  of  H 
subdue,^*  we  are  saved  the  trooUi 
of  having  recourse  to  a  zeugma 
for  the  Cresia  prodigia  mi 
brought  alive  to  EuryBtheos. 

2i)4  Cresia  prodigia,  '^ThemoD 
strous  boar  of  Crete.**  Litenl^ 
"  the  monstrous  Cretan  prodigy.* 
Obstirve  the  force  of  the  plonL 

29G  Te  Stygii  tremuere  laeu 
Referring  to  the  time  when  Her 
cules  descended  to  the  lom 
world  in  quest  of  Cerbenn. 

298  Typhoeus,  Here,  obsenrci 
Valpy,  the  same  Heroules,  wIm 
was  contemporary  with  Euy 
stheus  and  Theseus,  is  made  V 
have  taken  part  in  the  wars  be 
tween  the  gods  and  the  gianta 
Not  so  by  any  meansi  Herenle 
merely  encounters  the  ehade  o 
Typhoeus  in  the  lower  workL,  ai 
uEneas  (vi.  287)  does  the  shada 
of  the  Lemean  Hydra,  of  tb 
OivcQsnb^  %LA.    Consnlt  note  €i 
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Et  nos,  et  tua  dexter  adi  pede  sacra  secundo. 
Talia  carminibus  celebrant;  super  omnia  Caci 
Speluncam  adjiciunt,  spirantemque  ignibus  ipsum: 
Consonat  omne  nemus  strepitu,  coUesque  resultant.      305 

Exin  se  cuncti  divinis  rebus  ad  urbem 
Perfectis  refenint.     Ibat  rex,  obsitus  aevo, 
Et  comitem  iEnean  juxta,  natumque  tenebat 
Ingrediens,  varioque  viam  sermone  levabat. 
Miratur,  facilesque  oculos  fert  omnia  circum,  310 

^neas,  capiturque  locis;  et  singula  laetus 
Exquiritque  auditque  virum  monumenta  priorum. 
Turn  rex  Euandrus,  Romanse  conditor  arcis : 
Haec  nemora  indigenae  Fauni  N3rmpli8Bque  tenebant, 
Gensque  yirum  truncis  et  duro  rt)bore  nata :  315 

Quis  neque  mos,  neque  cultus  erat ;  nee  jungere  tauros, 
Aut  componere  opes  norant,  aut  parcere  parto :    * 
Sed  rami,  atque,  asper  victu,  venatus  alebat. 


307  Obsitus  cBvo,  "Oppressed 
with  age."  Compare  Terence 
{Eun,  ii.  2, 5),  ''annis  pannisque 
obsitus;^"*  and  Plautus (MtfTkecAm. 
V.  2,  4),  ^'consitus  sum  senec' 
tute.'' 

312  Virum  monumenta  pri- 
orum. "Memorials  of  the  men 
of  earlier  days."  Referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  ruins  of  earlier 
cities.     Compare  rerse  355  seqq, 

313  RomaruB  conditor  arcis, 
Euander  is  called  here  "the 
founder  of  the  Roman  citadel" 
merely  in  allusion  to  his  having 
fouuded  the  ancient  city  of  Pal- 
lanteum  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
Compare  verse  64. 

314  Indiffena  Fauni,    "  Native 
«  Fauns ;"  t.  e.f  produced  in  the 

very  land  itself.  Tndi}ems  is 
analogous  here  to  avrox^ovcs. 
The  early  Italians  were  termed 
by  the  Romans  of  a  later  day 
Aborigines f  since  no  tradition  ex- 
isted of  their  having  wandered 
into  the  land  from  jbreign  parts. 


I 


A  similarly  indigenous  origin, 
therefore,  is  here  assigned  to  their 
sylvan  divinities. 

315  Truncis  et  duro  robore 
nata.  "  Sprung  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  the  stubborn  oak  ;" 
t.  e,,  from  the  trunk  of  the  stub- 
bom  oak.  An  old  and  proverbifil 
form  of  speech,  to  indicate  a  rude 
and  simple  race.  Compare  the 
Greek  expression  dirb  dpvos  rj 
dno  irerprfi  elvcu,  (Horn.  Od,  xix. 
163,  with  the  note  of  Crusius.) 
The  country  around  the  Tiber 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with 
forests  at  an  early  period,  in 
which  a  wild  and  untutored  race 
wandered.  These  the  poet,  on 
account  of  their  uncivilized  and 
primitive  habits,  makes  to  have 
sprung  from  the  very  trees  them- 
selves. 

316  Mos  here   denotes   those 
settled  habits  unto  which  men  at- 
tain only  thTO>i^^'Bi>sA»Kas»  ^ 
ear\]jF  cvtoiT©, 
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Primus  Jib  iotherio  vciiit  Siitumus  Olympo, 
Anna  Jo  vis  fu^i'-ns,  (*t  repfnis  exsul  adeintis 
Is  genus  indocile,  ac  dispcrsum  montibus  altis, 
Composuit,  legosque  dedit;  Jjatiumque  vocari 
^luluit,  liis  quoniam  latuissct  tutus  in  oris. 
Aureu  qua*  perhibent,  illo  sub  rege  fuerunt 
Sivcula  :  sir  placida  populos  in  pace  rcgebat ; 
Deterior  donet'  paullatim,  ac  decolor,  tetas, 
Kt  1)elli  rabies,  et  amor  succcssit  habendi. 
Turn  man  us  Ausonia,  et  gentes  renere  Sicance; 
Saepius  et  nomcn  posuit  Siitumia  tellus: 
Turn  reges,  asperque,  immani  corpore,  Thybris: 
A  quo  post  Itali  iiuviura  cognomine  Thybrim 
Diximus;  amisit  vcrum  y^tus  Albula  nomen. 


320 


325 


330 


"Hunting,  a  rupgcd  source  of  sus- 
tenance." More  littjrally,  **  rug- 
ged in  tli(!  KUHtenance  (it  afford- 
ed)." Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne:  "A'*/  venaiiu  qui  as- 
perum  vicium  prcehet,  h.  e.  non 
nisi  iabore  et  molestid  parandumy 
319  Primus  ab  atherio,  &c. 
The  old  tradition  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Saturn  hy  his  stMi  Jupi- 
ter, and  his  consequent  settlement 
in  Latium,  which  was  followed  by 
the  golden  age. 

323  Qtioniam  latmsaeU  Ob- 
serve the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
in  indicating  a  tradition :  "  he 
had  lurked,  as  is  said."  The  de- 
rivation itself  of  Latium  from 
lateo  is  utterly  worthless.  The 
poets  make  Saturn  to  have  lain 
hid  here,  because  he  feared  lest 
his  son  Jupiter  might  retaliate 
upon  him  for  having  devoured  his 
brethren. 

324  Aurea  qtus  perhibent^  &c. 
"  Under  that  king  was  what  they 
call  the  golden  age."  The  con- 
struction is,  tub  illo  rege  fuere 
tacula,  qua  perhibent  (fuxise)  an- 

rea  (saoula)* 


32G  Deterior  ac  deoohr  mUu. 
"A  degenerate  age,  and  one  of 
inferior  hue."  The  reference  ii 
iirst  to  tho  silver  age,  and  then  to 
those  of  brass  and  iron.  They 
are  all,  including  even  the  sUver, 
n'garded  as  degenerate. 

329  Posuit.  "Changed/'  Li- 
terally, "laid  aside;"  t.  e.,  Uid 
aside  one  name  and  took  another, 
according  as  some  invading  tribe 
imposed  a  new  appellation  upon  it 

'6*MiTumrege8,  "Then (came) 
kings  ;**  t.  «.,  a  succession  of  kings 
to  rule  over  the  land. 

Asperque  Thyhris,  **  And 
(among  these)  the  fierce  Thy- 
bris." This  was  a  Tuscan  king, 
who  fell  in  battle  near  the  river 
Albula,  and  caused  its  name  to  be 
chang^  to  that  of  Tiber  (Thy- 
bris, Tiberis).  So,  at  least,  says 
the  old  legend. 

332  Vetus  Albuia.  Albula,  the 
old  name  of  the  Tiber.  Mannert 
considers  Albula  the  Latin,  and 
Tliybris,  or  Tiberis,  tiie  Etrurian 
name  of  the  stream,  which  last 
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Me  pulsum  patria,  pelagique  extrema  sequentem, 
Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  fatum 
His  posuere  locis,  matrisque  egere  tremenda  335 

Garmentis  Nymphae  monita,  et  deus  auctor  Apollo. 

Yix  ea  dicta ;  dehinc  progressus  monstrat  et  aram, 
Et  Carmentalem  Romani  nomine  portam 
Quam  memorant,  Nymphae  priscum  Garmentis  honorem 
Vatis  fatidic8D,  cecinit  quae  prima  futuros  340 

iEneadas  magnos,  et  nobile  Pallanteum. 
Hinc  lucum  ingeutem,  quem  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Retulit,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lycaei. 
Nee  non  et  sacri  monstrat  nemus  Argileti,  345 

Testaturque  locum,  et  letum  dooet  hospitis  Argi. 


333  Pulsum  patrid.  An  acci- 
dental murder  compelled  him  to 
leave  Arcadia. 

Extrema.  ''A  remote  part," 
The  early  Greeks  regarded  the 
western  regions  of  the  world  as 
comparatively  remote  and  un- 
known. 

338  Carmentalem  Romard  no- 
mine  portam,  &c.  ^' And  the  gate 
which  the  Romans  (now)  call 
Carmeutal  by  name."  We  have 
adopted  Romani  with  Wagner,  in 
place  of  the  common  reading, 
Romnno, 

341  Et  nobile  Pallanteum. 
"And  that  the  Pallanteum  would 
become  ennobled."  On  its  site,  m 
after   days,    the    Palatium    was 

343  Retulit.  "Called."  Equi- 
valent merely  to  appellavit.  Com- 
pare the  remark  of ,  Wagner,  in 
explanation  of  this  meaning : 
^^  Verba  enim  sunt  notaj  quibu^ 
res  quasi  referimus,  seu  eaprimi- 
mus." 

Gelidd  sub  rupe.  The  Luper- 
cal  was  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  at 
tbefootoftbePaJatmeHUL    It 


was  said  to  have  been  consecra- 
ted to  the  god  by  Euander. 

344  Parrhasio  dictum  PanoSy 
&c.  "According  to  the  Arcadian 
custom,  named  after  the  Lyceah 
Pan."*  The  cave  was  called  Lu" 
percaly  from  lupus,  just  as,  in 
Arcadia,  Pan  was  styled  AvKatbr, 
from  XvKos.  This  Greek  etymo- 
logy, however,  is  of  no  value. 
The  appellation  AvKoios  was 
given  originally  to  Pan  from 
Mount  Lycseus  in  Arcadia. 

Parrhasio,  Equivalent  to  Ar' 
cadico.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Parrhasii,  a  people  of  Arca- 
dia near  the  Laconian  frontier. 

345  Argileti.  The  Aigiletum 
was  here  a  grove,  and  the  name 
was  stdd  to  have  been  derived 
from  Argi  letum,  t.  e.,  the  "  death 
of  Argus."  Others,  however, 
deduce  the  term  from  argilla^ 
"  clay,"  &c.,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  is  found  in  that  vicinity. 
At  a  later  day,  Argiletum  was  a 
street  at  Rome,  which  led  from 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  to  the  F<ycQsa&. 
Olitorvoni  wi^Ti^iet. 

346  Testaturque   Vicvwa^  ^'^ 
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Ilinc  ad  Tarpciam  sedcin^  et  Capitolia,  ducit, 
Aun.*u  nunc,  olim  silvcstribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  rcligio  pavidus  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci:  jam  turn  sil?am  saxumque  tremebant. 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
Quis  dous,  incertum  est,  habitat  deus:  Arcades  ipsum 
Crcdunt  se  vidisse  Jovcm,  quum  saepe  nigraiitem 
-^4;ida  concuterct  doxfra,  iiimbosquc  cieret. 
lla;c  duo  praeterea  disjectis  oppida  muiis,  J 

Reliqyias  vetenimque  vides  monumenta  virorum. 
Hanc  Janus  pater,  banc  Satumus  condidit  arceiu: 
Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  Saturnia  nomen. 
Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 


"  And  he  calls  the  place  to  wit-  I  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hil 
ness  (his  innocence),  and  infonns    visihle  divinity,  arrayed  in  all 


(./Eneas)  of  the  death  of  his  guest 
Ai^is/^  t.  e.f  states  to  him  all 
the  particulars  of  the  story.  This 
Ari^us  was  an  Argive,  and  a  guest 
of  Euander*s,  who  conspired 
against  that  monarch,  and  was 
slain,  in  consequence,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  latter,  though  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

347  Tarpeiam,  The  poet  here 
indulges  in  an  anachronism.  The 
Tarpeian  Rock  received  its  name, 
according  to  the  common  account, 
in  the  reign  of  Romulus. 

Capitolia.  For  CapUolium, 
The  Capitoline  heights  only  are 
meant  here.  At  a  later  day  they 
were  crowned  with  splendid  buUd- 
ings,  especially  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

348  Aurea.  Alluding  partly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  edifice 
itself,  partly  to  the  immense  trea- 
sures which  it  possessed  in  works 
of  art,  &c  Consult  Rycquitut  de 
CapitoliOj  c.  xxiv.,  seqq, 

349  Jam  turn  reHgio,  &c.     To 
enthrone,     remarks    8yinmoii&,  V 

fkom  the  remotest  timcB,  on  tVe  \      ^*1    Hww    wmi^     ^^ 


terrors  of  the  monarch  of 
gods,  was  a  sublime  idea,  wfa 
has  been  executed  as  nobly  m 
was  conceived. 

3dO  Silvam  saxumque.  *'  1 
forest  and  the  rock  itself/*  'i 
former  of  these  refers  to  1 
woods  which  then  covered  1 
Capitoline  heights;  the  latter, 
the  rocky  heights  themselves. 

353  Quum  scspe  nigrantemy  & 
Jupiter,  according  to  this  legeii 
presented  himself  to  the  view 
his  most  fearful  form;  holdi 
the  aegis  in  his  right  Irnnd,  a 
the  thunderbolt  in  his  left. 

354  ^ffida  niffrantem,  T 
darkness,  observes  Symmoi 
with  which  Virgil  has  in  tl 
place  surrounded  the  majesty 
the  god,  and  has  descnbed 
emanating  f^m  his  eegis,  is  pr 
daetive  of  tlie  most  subliii 
effect.  —  According  to  ancie 
m}'thology,  t^e'  ngis  worn  1 
Jupiter,  was  the  hide  of  the  go 
Amalthea,    whieh    had    sncSli 
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Pauperis  Euandri,  passimque  armenta  yidebant  360 

Homanoque  foi  o  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 

Ut  Ventura  ad  sedes;  Haec,  inquit,  limina  yictor 

Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit. 

Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 

Finge  deo;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egeuis.  365 

Dixit;  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tecti 

Ingentem  JEnean  duxit^  stratisque  locavit 

Effultum  foliis  et  pelle  Libystidis  urssB. 

Nox  ruit,  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alis. 

At  Venus,  baud  animo  nequidquam  extemta,  mater,  370 
Laurentumque  minis  et  duro  mota  tumultu, 
Yulcanum  alloquitur,  tbalamoque  base  conjugis  anreo 
Incipit,  et  dictis  divinum  aspirat  amorem:       . 
Dum  bello  Argolici  rastabant  Pergama  reges 
Debita  casurasque  inimicis  ignibus  arces;  375 

Non  ullum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  rogayi 
Artis  opisque  tuie;  nee  te,  carissime  conjux, 
Incassumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores: 
Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, 
Et  durum  JEneee  flevissem  saepe  laborem.  380 

Nunc  Jovis  imperiis  Rutulorum  constitit  oris: 


stronghold.'*  Pointiiig  to  one  of 
the  two  ruined  towns.  The  com- 
mon text  has  urbem^  which  comes 
in  very  awkwardly  after  oppida. 

360  Pcusimque  armenta  vide- 
bantj  &c.  Euander*8  cattle  were 
pasturiug  in  wliat  was  at  a  later 
day  tlie  very  heart  of  Rome. 

361  Carinis,  The  Cariuee 
formed  a  street  at  Rome,  in  a 
hollow  between  the  Ceelian,  £s- 
qniiine,  and  Palatine  Hills, 
whence  its  name.  It  contained 
some  of  the  most  splendid  private 
structures  in  the  city,  and  was 
the  residence  of  many  of  the 
principal  Romans. 

364  Et  te  quoque  dignum  finge 
deo,  &c,      "  And  mould  thyself 


also  (into  a  frame  of  mind)  wor- 
thy of  the  god,"  t.  e,,  make  thy- 
self to  resemble  Hercules  in  a 
contempt  for  mere  external  splen- 
dour, and  despise  not  our  humble 
hospitality. 

368  Libystidis,  For  lAbyikB, 
from  the  Greek  Aiffvaris,  gen. 

lBo5» 

372  VfUcanvm  alloquitur^  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer  (/A  xix. 
294,  seqq.),  where  Jono  succeeds 
in  influencing  the  monarch  of 
Olympus. 

The  epithet  aureo  here  in- 
dicates the  workmanship  of  a 
god,  namely  Vulcan  himself. 

one  Vn  i^Bjc\:\c3a\M,xaBcsM^'^^«^ 
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Ergo  eadem  supplex  yenio,  et  sanctum  mihi  namen 

Arma  rogo,  genetrix  nato.    Te  filia  Nerei, 

Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tithonia  flectere  conjux. 

Aspics,  qui  coeant  populi,  qua?  moenia  clausis  385 

Ferrum  acuant  portis  in  me  excidiumque  meorom. 

Dixerat;  et  nireis  hinc,  atque  hinc,  dira  laoertis 

Cunctantem  amplexu  molli  foyet.     Ille  repente 

Accepit  solitam  flammam;  notusque  medullas 

Intrayit  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit :  390 

Non  secus  atque  olim,  tonitru  quum  rupta  coruaco 

Ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos. 

Sensit,  la3ta  dolis,  et  formad  conscia,  conjux. 

Turn  pater  setemo  fatur  deyinctus  am  ore: 

Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto?  fiducia  cessit  395 

Quo  tibi^  diva,  mei  ?  similis  si  cura  fuisset, 

Turn  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuisset; 

Nee  Pater  omnipotens  Trojam,  nee  fata  vetabant 

Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  superesse  per  annos. 

Et  nunc,  si  bellare  paras,  atque  hacc  tibi  mens  est;       400 


382  Ei  sanctum  mihi  numen^ 
&c.  ^'  And  implore  arms  from 
thy  divine  power  revered  by  me," 
«.  e,,  worthy  of  all  reverence  in 
my  eyes. 

383  Filia  Nerei,  Thetis,  who, 
according  to  Homer,  obtained 
arms  for  Achilles  from  the  fire- 
god. 

384  Tithonia  conjux.  <<The 
epoose  of  Tithonos.**  Aurora, 
who  obtained,  according  to  the 
Cyclic  poets,  arms  for  her  son 
Hemnon  from  Vulcan. 

391  Tonitru  quum  rupta  cor- 
usco,  &c  "  When  the  bright, 
chink-like  fire  of  the  skies,  hav- 
ing burst  forth  with  (loud)  thun- 
dering, traverses  the  storm-clouds 
with  eleaming  light*'  Ipnea 
rima,  literally,  ^'the  fiery  chink,'* 
is  extremely  graphic,  and  we 
hare  endeavosunBd  to  pieaecve  its 
foroe  in  the  tnuoalatioiL 


Rupta.  Besides  the  idea  of 
suddenness,  this  term  conveys 
also  that  of  a  zigzag  motion, 
according  to  Heinrich. 

394  JEtemo  devinctus  amore. 
Imitated  from  Lucretius  (L  34). 

395  Quid  causas  petis  e»  aliof 
"  Why  dost  thou  seek  such,  far- 
fetched arguments  ?"  More  lite- 
rally, "why  seekest  thou  argu- 
ments from  what  is  remote?*' 
t.  e.,  from  such  remote  instances 
as  those  of  Thetis  and  Aurora. 

396  Similis  si  cura/wsset,  &e. 
"  Had  a  wish  like  this  been 
thine,"  t.  e,,  hadst  then  wished 
me  to  do  this.  Literally,  ^'had 
there  been  to  thee  such  a  care.*' 

399  Priamumque  superesse, 
"And  Priam's  surviving."  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  l^lie^  the 
decrees   of   Fate   could  not  be 

ittiteT^d)  Vra&  ^«Q|  imc^  be  ^ut 

\ott. 
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Quldquid  in  arte  mea  possum  promittere  curse, 

Quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro, 

Quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent:  absiste  precando 

Viribus  indubitare  tuis,     Ea  yerba  locutus, 

Optatos  dedit  amplexus,  placidumque  petivit,  405 

Conjugis  infusus  gremio,  per  membra,  soporem. 

Inde,  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noctis  abactae* 
Curriculo  expulerat  somnum;  quum  femina  primum, 
Cui  tolerare  colo  ritam,  tenuique  Minerra, 
Impositum,  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes,  410 

Noctem  addens  operi;  famulasque  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penso;  castum  ut  seryare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parros  educere  natos: 
•Hand  secus  ignipotens,  nee  tempore  segnior  illo, 
Mollibus  e  stratis  opera  ad  fabrilia  surgit.  415 

Insula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  ^oliamque 


402  Electro,  Electrum  was  a- 
compound  metal  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancients,  and  took  its 
name,  probably,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  pale  amber.  It  was 
composed  of  silver  and  gold  in 
certain  proportions.  According 
to  Piiny,  the  proportions  were 
four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver, 
but  other  writers  mention  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  less  pre- 
cious metal. 

403  Qtmntum  ignes  animaque 
valent,  '^  As  much  as  fires  and 
breathing  bellows  are  able  to 
effect,  (all  this  do  I  promise 
unto  thee)."  Supply  omne  hoe 
tibi  promitto,  as  referring  to  all 
that  precedes,  from  quidquid  in 
arte  med,  &c. 

AnirruB.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Servius :  ^^SpiriittSf  quo 
fabrMes  inflarifolles  solent." 

404  Viribus  indubitare  tuis, 
"  To  distrust  the  extent  of  thy 
influence."  Indubttare,  accord- 
ing to  Servius.  was  first  used  by 
Virgil 


\ 


407  Medio  jam  noctis  abacttB 
curriculo.  ''  In  the  mid  career 
now  of  night  driven  away,"  t.  e,, 
at  midnight :  equivalent  merely 
to  medi&  jam  node, 

409  Tenuique  Minerva,  ''And 
the  loom  yielding  but  a  scanty 
reward."  The  name  of  the  god- 
dess is  here  employed  for  the  art 
over  which  she  presided. 

411  Noctem  addens  operi. 
** Adding  night  to  her  work,"  t.  e., 
working  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore it  is  light. 

412  Castum  ut  servare  cubile, 
&c.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne:  ^^Ut  habeatj  undevivat 
honeste  ipsa  et  naii,  servatA  mari- 
tcdis  tori  pudicitid.** 

414  Neo  tempore  segnior  illo. 
"Nor  at  that  time  less  indus- 
trious," t.  e,,  rising  as  early,  and 
equally  industrious. 

416     Insula    Sicanium^     &c. 
Homer  makes  the  workshop  of 
Vulcan  to  haveV«fcw\wQ>VjTOsg«aa. 
(II.  xvm.  "SifiaV     N\x#.^  «s=.^v^^ 
otbftT  \iMA,  Vetfc  ^*^«ev&  wsa  ^^ 
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Erigitur  Liparen,  /ummitiliua  orilua  saxis: 

Quam  subter  specuB,  et,  Cyclopum  exewi  camini^ 

Anlru  ^tMFea  ton.inl;  Tulidique  mcudibuB  ictuB 

Audit!  refcruiit  gemituni,  atriduntqne  cavemis  4 

StricCurie  Cliiilybum,  et  fomocibus  ignis  anhelat; 

Vulcani  (toiiiua,  et  Vulciuiiii  nomine  tellus. 

Hoc  tunc  igiiipotens  cuilu  descendit  ab  alto. 

Furnim  exerci'bant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  nntro, 

Brontcsque,  Steropcsque,  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon.  4! 

Uis  informatum  munibus,  jam  parte  polita, 

Fulmen  erat;  toto  genitor  qua  plurima  cceto 

Dejicit  in  terrns:  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 

Tres  imiiris  torti  radios,  tree  nubis  aquoste 


the  LLpari  ie 


lained  Hicra, 
Eist  uf  SicUy. 
Callimacliiu  (//.  in  Dion.  4'i) 
makes  Lipara  tho  iweiie  uf  the 
flre^d's  Inlwun,  and  hence 
Theocritus  (Id.  iL  1H3)  nunea 
Vulcan  /imapaios, 

417  ErigiluT.  Refemng  to  ihe 
mouatatuouB  character  of  tlte 
island.  By  ^Intea  antra  are 
here  meant  ciLverna  reBcmbhiig 
those  sapposeij  to  be  ia  the  bowels 
of  jttua,  and  hollawed  out  by 
the  nctinn  of  fire. 

419  Valiilifue  mmdibui  ictut, 
tc,  "  And  powerful  blows  are 
heard  re-echoing  from  ftDviU." 
Equivaleiit,  as  Serrius  remarlu, 
to  T^erenlai  ffemitut  awiiunfur. 
Litenllv,  "and  powerful  blows, 
being  heard,  retam  a  groan  from 
anvilB." 

431  StricturaChal^tium.  "The 
(Ignited)  maageB  of  iron."  .Wrre- 
lura  hero  ia  equivalent  to  ftiipoi, 

Chalnbum,  The  name  of  the 
people  {Chalghet)  is  put  for  tlie 
metal  for  which  their  country  was 


433  Hoe,     Old  form  for  hue. 

435  Bnmieique,  Stropaqut,  a 
.  .  ,  .  i>nienan.  Tbe«e  three 
names  luve  each  a  mn»iiin», 
The  fint  ia  derired  from  f^Munf, 
"Ihander;"  the  second  from 
(TTfpiMr^,  "hghtningj"  the  third 
from  irSp,  "  fire,"  and  ^Kfieir, 
"an  anvil."  Hedod (rA«<w.  UOJ 
and  ApollodoruB  (i.  1,  2)  call  thia 
laetono  'Afty^i,  ArgBM. 

436  HU  infonuUum  vtanitai, 
&e.  "These  had  in  band  ao 
uufinislied  thunderbolt,  p^rt  bans 
aJready  polUhed  off,  (of  the  kind) 
which  Ihe  father  hnrla  in  ven 
great  numbers  upon  tbe  ewtn 
from  the  whole  sky." 

Infurmaitaii.  A  technical  tenn, 
applied  to  the  work  of  Btatoaiie^ 
pamters,  and  other  artista,  when 
in  progrem  and  still  nn&Dished. 
Compare  line  447. 

427  Qua  p/uriBo.  An  imita. 
tton  of  the  Greek.  The  Latin 
prose  form  of  expression  would 
be  enjut  gemrie  plurima, 

430    Trs*  wTi6ni   terM  raefyt. 


LOV&LO. 
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Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri:  430 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumque 
Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 
Parte  alia,  Marti  currumque  rotasque  Tolucres 
Instabant,  quibus  ille  yiros,  quibus  excitat  urbes; 
^gidaque  borriferam,  tarbata)  Palladis  arma,  435 

Oertatim  squamis  serpentum  auroque  polibant, 
Connexosque  angues,  ipsamque  in  pectore  divae  ' 


made  to  conBist  of  twelve -shafts 
or  bofbed  darts,  every  three  typi- 
fying some  phenomenon  that 
accompanies  the  thunder  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature.  To  these 
are  then  added  the  fearful  gleam- 
ings,  the  loud  uproar,  the  panic 
terrors,  &c.,  that  mark  its  path. 

Imbristortu  "OfhaiL"  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Wag- 
ner: '^  Imber  tortus,  h.  e.  C(w- 
strictus  et  coactus  in  grandinetn" 
Compare  also  ix.  671,  seqq. 

Radios.  Equivalent  to  cusjAdes^ 
or  the  Greek  diertvar.  These 
radii  are  sometimes  represented 
as  straight;  more  commonly, 
however,  they  have  a  barbed 
point  like  a  javelin,  while  the  re- 
maining part  has  a  zigzag  ap- 
pearance, as  if  in  imitation  of 
forked  lightning.  The  number 
of  radii,  again,  varies  from  four 
to  twelve,  and  they  are  either 
made  to  project  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  bolt,  or  from  the 
extremities  and  the  sides.  The 
bolt  itself  is  often  depicted  with 


wings. 


432  Flammisque  sequacibus 
iras.  ^'  And  the  wrath  of  heaven 
with  its  vengeful  flames."  Liters 
ally,  ^'and  angers  with  pursuing 
flames." 

Miscebant.  Observe  the  force 
of  the  imperfect,  as  indicating 
the  work  on  which  they  were  em- 
plojred  at  tbe  time  of  the  fire- 


god's  coming.  So  also  instabant 
and  polibant 

434  Quibus  ille  viros,  &c.  An 
enlargement  of  the  idea  contained 
in  the  Homeric  Xaotro'SoSu 

A*6b  JEgidaque  horriferam.  The 
reference  is  now  to  the  breast- 
plate of  Minerva,  not  to  the  aegis 
as  wielded  by  Jove. 

Arma,  Observe  the  employ- 
ment of  arma^  as  indicating  de- 
fensive armour,  the  segis  being 
now  the  breastplate. 

436  SqfAomis  auroque.  -*  With 
golden  scales."    A  hendiadys. 

438  Ipsamque Gorgona,  "'And 
the  Grorgon  herself,"  i.  e.,  tiie 
Grorgon*s  head ;  referring  to  Me- 
dusa, ¥^oSe  head  formed  a  com- 
mon appendage  of  the  breast- 
plate of  Minerva.  —  In  our  re- 
marks on  the  ffigis  (verse  3d4),  it 
was  stated  that,  according  to 
ancient  mythology,  the  segis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  tbe 
goat  Amalthea;  it  must  now  be 
added,  that,  by  the  later  poets 
and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  segis  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
They  represent  it,  as  appears 
from  the  present  passage  among 
others,  as  a  breastplate  covered 
with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales^ 
not  used  to  support  the  shield,  as 
was  done  with  the  more  aja&Wa^ 
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Corgona,  desecto  vertentem  lumina  collo. 

Tollite  cuncta,  inquit,  coeptosque  auferte  labores, 

JEtnsdi  Cyclopes,  et  hue  advertite  men  tern:  440 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro ;  nunc  viribus  usus, 

Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistra. 

Prsecipitate  moras.     Nee  plura  effatus;  at  illi 

Ocius  ineubuere  omnes,  pariterque  laborem 

Sortiti:  fluit  ws  rivis,  aurique  metallum;  445 

Vulnificusque  chalybs  vasta  fornace  liqueseit. 

Ingentem  elypeum  informant,  unum  omnia  contra 

Tela  Latinonmi;  septenosque  orbibus  orbes 

Impediunt.     Alii  yentosis  follibus  auras 

Accipiunt  redduntque:  alii  stridentia  tinguunt  450 

^ra  lacu:  gemit  impositis  incudibus  antrum. 

Illi  inter  sese  multa  yi  brachia  tollunt 

In  numerum,  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  massam. 

Haec  pater  ^oliis  properat  dum  Lemnius  oris, 
Euandrum  ex  humili  tecto  lux  suscitat  alma,  455 


438  Desecto  vertentem,  &,c. 
The  eyes  are  here  represented  as 
actually  moving  in  their  sockets, 
which  adds,  of  course,  to  the 
wondrous  nature  of  the  work. 
Compare  Wagner,  ad  loc,,  and 
also  what  is  said  by  the  ancient 
poets  respecting  the  wonderful 
avT6fiaTa  of  Vulcan.  {Horn.  It, 
xviiL  417,  seqq,) 

447  Informant,  "They mark 
out  the  outline  of."    The  force  of 

^  informo,  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
sent, is  well  explained  by  Forcel- 
lini,  ^^primam  et  rudem  alicui  ret 
formam  inditco,"  Compare  note 
on  426. 

448  Septenosque  orbibus  orbes 
impediunt.  "And  they  join  plates 
firmly  to  plates  in  sevenfold 
order,"  i.  e,,  they  lay  plate  upon 
plate  to  the  number  of  seven,  and 
unite  them  firmly  together.  The 
Tesult  is  a  sevenfold  shield  of 
metal  plates.    Compare  the  ex- 


planation of  Heyne  :  "  Lamina 
ierecBy  aluB  super  aliam  impacta, 
utseptemplex  esset  clipeus,** 

449  Impediunt,  The  force  of 
this  verb  is  well  explained  by 
"Wagner  :  ita  inter  se  jungunt  et 
compinffunty  tU  divelli  non  possint, 

451  Lacu,  "In  the  trough." 
Compare  Ovid  Met.  Ix.  170. 

.  .  .  gelido  ceu  quondam  lamina 

candens 
Tincta  lacu  stridit .... 

452  Illi  inter  sese,  &c.  Ob- 
serve the  peculiar  cadence  of  the 
line,  as  indicating  laborious  and 
strenuous  effort. 

453  Versantque.  ^^  And  keep 
turning  again  and  again."  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  frequenta- 
tive. 

455  Euandrum  ex  humili  tecto, 
&.C.  From  a  scene  of  labour, 
noise,  and  bustle,  remarks  Valpy, 
the  reader  is  at  once  transported 
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Et  matutini  yolucrum  sub  culmine  cantus. 

Consurgit  senior,  tunicaque  inducitur  artus, 

Et  Tjrrhena  pedum  circumdat  yincula  plantis: 

Turn  lateri  atque  humeris  Tegeseum  subligat  ensem, 

Demissa  ab  laeva  pantherae  terga  retorquens.  460 

Nee  non  et  gemini  custodes  limine  ab  alto 

Praecedunt  gressumque  canes  comitantur  herilem. 

Hospitis  ^neae  sedem  et  secreta  petebat, 

Sermonum  memor,  et  promissi  muneris,  heros. 

Nee  minus  iEneas  se  matutinus  agebat.  465 

Filius  huic  Pallas,  illi  comes  ibat  Achates. 

Congressi  jungunt  dextras,  mediisque  residunt 

^dibus,  et  licito  tandem  sermone  fruuntur. 

Rex  prior  baec: 

Maxime  Teucrorum  ductor,  quo  sospite  nunquam     470 
Res  equidem  Trojae  yictas,  aut  regna,  fatebor; 


to  another,  where  reigns  perfect 
repose. 

456  Et  maiutini  volucrum,  &e. 
The  reference  is  particularly  to 
the  note  of  the  swallow.  Com- 
pare Auacreon  (Orf.  xii.  tiyseqq.), 
where  the  bard  complains  of  his 
dreams  being  broken  by  the 
swallow's  early  twittering,  vnop- 
OpiaKTi  ([xovais.  Heyne  has  a 
note  on  this  passage  in  wretched 
taste,  and  asks  whether  the  poet 
means  the  crowing  of  the  cock ! 
The  epithet  Tprrkena  is  here 
merely  omamentaL  Otherwise, 
however,  by  the  "Tuscan  sandal" 
was  meant  a  particular  kind,  hav- 
ing a  wooden  sole,  and  fastened 
round  the  foot  by  leather  thonss. 
Hence  Tyrrhena  vincula  in  me 
text,  literally  "Tuscan  thongs." 

459  Tegecsum  is  equivalent  here 
to  Arcadicum,  from  Tegea,  a  city 
of  Arcadia.  The  panihera  of 
the  Latins  is  the  TrdpooKis  of  the 
Greeks,  and  corresponds  to  the 
leopard,  not  to  the  panther. 


461  Limine  ah  alto,  Markland 
regards  alto  as  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  an  humble  mansion, 
and  therefore  proposes  arto, 
Heyne  thinks  that  we  must  either 
adopt  Markland's  emendation,  or 
else  regard  alto  as  "  paiMo  otto- 
«««."  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that 
the"  epithet  is  merely  a  general 
one,  and  is  here  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  threshold  of  a  palace, 
however  small  and  humble  this 
last  may  be.  Heinrich*s  expla- 
nation, however,  appears  to  be 
the  best,  namely,  that  alto  here 
refers  to  a  threshold  raised  high 
above  the  ground  after  a  rustic 
fashion. 

463  Sedem  et  secreta,  i,  e.,  the 
apartment  of  JBneas,  and  the 
privacy  which  it  afforded.  The 
object  of  the  monarch  was  to 
have  a  private  conversation  with 
his  guest  on  matters  of  high  mo- 
ment to  the  la.ttet^^xA'OftKt^'stfe 

4i>8  Licito  aerttiW-e.     ^^^^^^- 
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Nobis  ad  belli  auxilium  pro  nomine  tanto 

ExiguaB  yires:  bine  Tusco  claudimur  amni; 

Hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  circurasonat  armis. 

Sed  tibi  ego  ingentes  populos,  opulentaque  regnis         475 

Jungere  castra  paro;  quam  fors  inopina  salutem 

Ostentat:  fatis  hue  te  poscentibus  affers. 

Hand  procul  bine  saxo  incolitur  fundata  vetusto, 

Urbis  Agyllinse  sedes;  ubi  Ljdia  quondam 

Gens,  bello  praeclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis.  480 

Hanc,  multos  florentem  annos,  rex  deinde  superbo 

Imperio  et  ssevis  tenuit  Mezentius  armis. 

Quid  memorem  ini^ndas  caedes,  quid  iacta  tjranni 

EfFera?  di  capiti  ipsiusgenerique  rescrvent! 

Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis,  485 

Componens  manibusque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora, 

Tormenti  genus!  et,  sanie  taboque  fluentes, 

Complex u  in  misero,  longa  sic  morte  necabat. 


strained  converse/'  Because  they 
were  now  in  private. 

472  Pro  nomine  tanto.  "In 
comparison  with  the  distinguished 
name  (which  I  enjoy  with  thee 
and  thy  countrymen),'*  t.  e.j  in 
comparison  with  that  fame  which 
has  induced  you  to  come  hitheCk 
Compare  Heyne:  ^'Profamd  qtus 
te  ad  nos  cuiduxit,''^  Some  com- 
mentators, with  less  propriety, 
refer  nomine  tanto  to  ^neas  and 
the  Trojans:  "considering  your 
distinguished  name.'* 

473  HinoTusco  claudimur  amni. 
Alluding  to  the  Tiber,  which  is 
here  called  **  the  Tuscan  river," 
because  forming  for  a  great  part 
of  its  course  the  boundary  of 
Etruria  on  the  east  and  south- 
easw* 

475  Opulentaque  regnis  castra. 
"  And  the  forces  of  a  powerful 
kingdom."  Literally,  "and  a 
camp  rendered  powerful  by  a 
kingdom."     Grammarians  term 


this  an  hypallage,  for  opulenUh 
rum  regnorum  castra, 

479  Ag3'lla  wcfl  also  called 
Csere,  and  was  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
having  been  founded  at  a  veir 
early  period  byTyrrhenianPelasgi. 

Lydia  gens,  "  l^he  Lydian  na- 
tion." The  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi, 
who  settled  in,  and  civilized 
Etruria,  were  said  to  have  come 
from  the  coast  of  Lydia.  The 
poet  merely  speaks  here  of  tiieir 
founding  A  gy  11a,  but  the  refer- 
ence, of  course,  is  simply  to  this 
as  one  of  their  settlements. 

481  Rex  deinde  Mezentius. 
Mezentius  is  here  called  "king ;" 
his  true  title,  however,  was  Lu- 
cumo.  This  last  was  the  title 
applied  to  the  hereditary  chiefs 
who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve 
independent  tribes  of  the  Etru- 
rian nation. 

487  Tormenti  genus.  "  A  re- 
finement in  torture."  Literally, 
"  a  kind  of  torture." 
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490 


495 


At  fessi  tandem  cives,  infanda  fnrentem, 

Armati  circumsistunt  ipsumque  domumque: 

Obtruncant  socios,  ignem  ad  t'astigia  jactant. 

nie,  inter  csedem  Rutulomm  elapsus,  in  agros 

Confugere,  et  Tumi  defendier  hospitis  armis. 

Ergo  omnis  iiiriis  surrexit  Etruria  justis: 

Regem  ad  supplicium  prsesenti  Marte  reposcunt. 

His  ego  ie,  ^Enea,  ductorem  millibus  addam. 

Toto  namque  fremunt  condenste  litore  puppes, 

Signaque  ferre  jubent;  retinet  longaBvns  haruspez 

Fata  canens:  O  Mceoniffi  delecta  jurentus! 

Flos  yeterum  yirtusque  viriim,  quos  Justus  in  hostem  500 

Fert  dolor,  et  merita  accendit  Mezentius  ira; 

Nulli  fas  Italo  tantam  subjungere  gentem: 

Extemos  optate  duces.     Turn  Etrusca  resedit 

Hoc  acies  campo,  monitis  exterrita  divum. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronam 

Cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tarchon, 


505 


491  Ad  fMtigia,  '<To  his 
pailace-roof.*^  Fcutigivm  is  pro- 
perly the  peak  of  the  roof^  ti^en 
here  for  the  whole. 

493  Ccmfugere.  "Fled  for 
safety.*'  The  historical  infini- 
tive, put  for  the  imperfect 

Defendier.  "  Was  defended.'* 
Historical  infinitive.  Old  form 
for  defendi, 

495  Prasenii  Marte.  "  With 
present  war,"  t.  e.,  hy  an  imme- 
diate recourse  to  arms.  The  peo- 
ple of  AgyWsL,  according  to  Euan- 
der,  were  at  that  very  time  in 
arms,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing 
against  the  Etrurians,  to  demand 
that  Mezentius  be  given  up. 

497  Puppes,  The  vessels  are 
here  put  for  the  crews  them- 
selves. 

498  Signa  ferre.  "That  they 
set  saiL"  Literally,  "  that  they 
bear  onward  the  siaudards,'*  i.  e., 
advance. 


490  Maonim,  Mseonia  was 
another  name  for  Lydia  among 
the  poets.  It  contains,  therefore, 
an  allusion  here  to  the  alleged 
Lydian  descent  of  the  people  of 
Agylla,  or,  rather,  of  the  Etru- 
rians generally,  through  the  Pe- 
lasgic  Tyrrheui, 

500  Fio»  veterum  virhuque 
virum,  '^  Flower  and  strength  of. 
an  ancient  rac^."  Veterum  virum 
ia  equivalent  here  to  gentis  anii- 
qtuB.  According  to  Servius,  the 
expression  in  the  text,  ./Km  vete- 
rum,  &c.,  is  borrowed  from 
Ennius. 

506  Mandatque  inrignia.  "And 
commits  to  me  the  (other)  badges 
of  royalty."  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  sella  ebumea,  trabea, 
&c 

Tarchon.  This  form  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  Virgil  than  Taroho,  as  given 
in  the  conmion  text.    The  poet 
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Succedam  castriS)  Tyrrhenaque  regna  capessam. 

Sed  mihi  tarda  gelu,  saeclisque  effoeta,  senectus 

Inridet  imperium,  serseque  ad  fortia  yires. 

Natum  exhortarer,  ni,  mixtus  matre  Subella,  510 

Hinc  partem  patrisd  traheret.     Tu,  ciijus  et  annis 

Et  generi  fata  indulgent,  quern  numina  poscunt, 

Ingredere,  O  Teucrum  atque  Italum  fortissime  doctor! 

Hunc  tibi  praeterea,  spes  et  solatia  nostri, 

Pallanta  adjungam;  sub  te  tolerare  magistro  515 

Militiam  et  grare  Martis  opus,  tua  cemere  facta, 

Assuescat,  primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis. 

Arcadas  huic  equites  bis  centum,  robora  pubis 

Lecta,  dabo;  totidemque  suo  tibi  nomine  Pallas. 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  defixique  ora  tenebant  520 

iEneas  Anchisiades  et  fidus  Achates; 
Multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant: 
Ni  signum  coelo  Cytherea  dedisset  aperto. 


makes  Greek  names,  having  a 
Latin  genitive,  end  in  the  nomi- 
native in  oriy  with  the  single 
exception  of  Apollo.  On  "  the 
contrary,  names  of  Italian  origin 
end  with  him  in  o,  as  Aluro, 
EptUoj  Hisbo,  &c. 

507  Succedam  ccutris.  Supply 
precantes  ui.  ''  Entreating  me 
to  come  to  their  camp,"  &c. 

608  Saclis  is  here  equivalent 
to  annisy  or  longo  annorum  cursu, 

610  The  oracle  required  a 
foreign  leader,  and  the  son  of 
Euander  only  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tion on  the  father*8  side,  having 
been  born  of  a  Sabine  mother. 

614  Huno  Pallanta,  "My 
Pallas  here.**  Observe  the  force 
of  hune  in  indicating  gesture. 
The  father  pomts  to  his  son,  who 
is  close  by. 

616  Et  grave  Martis  opus, 
"And  the  heavy  work  of  war." 
Compare  the  Homerio  ury*  lipyoy 

"AprjOi, 


518  ArcacUu  equites.  The  ca- 
valry are  sent  as  immediate  aid. 
The  epithet  Arcadas  is  merely 
ornamental.  The  Arcadians  at 
home,  by  reason  of  their  moon- 
tainous  country,  were  not  very 
strong  in  cavalry.  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  new  ter- 
ritories of  Euander  in  Italy,  inde- 
pendently of  their  small  size. 

522  Putabant.  "  Were  re- 
volving."  We  have  altered  the 
common  punctuation  after  ^cAo^ 
and  putabant,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  Wagner.  In 
translating,  therefore,  the  words 
m  signuMy  &c.,  in  the  succeeding 
line,  we  must  supply  as  follows : 
"(and  they  would  have  continued 
long  to  do  so)  had  not,"  &c  In 
prose  Latinity  we  would  have 
cum  in  place  of  m,  with  a  semi- 
colon or  comma  tSizr  Achates  and 
putabant, 

523  ObIo  aperto,  "  In  the  clear 
sky."    Literally,  ''in  the  open 
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Namque  improviso  vibratus  ab  aethere  fulgor 
Cum  sonitu  venit,  et  mere  omnia  visa  repente,  525 

Tyrrhenusque  tubas  mugire  per  cetbera  clangor. 
Suspiciunt:  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  increpat  ingens: 
Arma  inter  nubem,  coeli  in  regione  serena, 
Per  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare. 
Obstupuere  animis  alii;  sed  Troius  heros  530 

Agnoyit  sonitum,  et  diyce  promissa  parentis. 
Tum  memorat:  Ne  yero,  hospes,  ne  quasre  profecto, 
Quern  casum  portenta  ferant:  ego  poscor  Oljmpo. 
Hoc  signum  cecinit  missuram  diva  creatrix, 
Si  bellum  ingrueret;  Yulcaniaque  arma  per  auras        535 
Laturam  auxilio. 

Heu  quantaB  miseris  caedes  Laurentibus  instant ! 
Quas  pOBnas  mihi,  Tume,  dabis!  quam  multa  sub  undas 
Scuta  viriim,  galeasque,  et  fortia  corpora  volves, 
Thybri  pater !     Poscant  acies,  et  foedera  rumpant.        540 
Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  solio  se  toUit  ab  alto ; 


sky."  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
clouds  are  said  to  cover  the  hea- 
vens. 

525  Ckm  sonUu.  <<With  a 
peal  of  thunder.**  Thunder  and 
lightning,  in  a  clear  sky,  formed 
an  omen  of  peculiar  importance. 

Rui^e,  ''To  bo  coming  into 
collision.*'    Put  for  eorruere, 

526  T^yrrkentuque  tuha^  See, 
The  Tyrrheni,  who  brought  civi- 
lization into  Etruria,  are  also  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
trumpet.  Observe  the  poetic 
usage  of  T^henus  tuba  ekm^or 
for  Tyrrherus  tuba  eiangor, 

528  Arma  inter  nubem,  &c. 
These  were  the  arms  just  made 
by  Vulcan  for  .tineas,  and  which 
Venus  was  bearing  through  the 
sky.  In  the  clear  heavens  was  a 
cloud  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed, and  hence  the  expression 
itUer  nubem,  in  the  text. 

529  Et  pulsa  tonare,     "And 


I  (hear  them),  clashed  together,  to 
resound  aloud.*'  Obi^rve  the 
zeugma  in  videntyitte  verb  in  this 
clause  being  equivalent  to  au- 
diunt, 

533  Ego  poseor  Olympo.  *'  I 
am  called  by  heaven."  Literally, 
''I  am  asked  for  by  Olympus." 
Supply  ab  before  Olpmpo,  The 
meaning  of  the  clause  is,  ''  I  am 
summoned. by  the  gods  to  the 
conflict. "  Me  vooant  dii  ad  pug^ 
nam,  Heyne  regards  Olympo  as 
the  dative  for  o^  Olympo,  and 
gives  a  somewhat  different  expla- 
nation of  the  passage:  "jlf# 
Olympw  potcit,  me  vult,  retpicit^ 
lLe,,adme  ostentum  arU  spectat, 
niltil  est  quod  vom  teneaminL** . 

537  Heu  quanta  miseris,  &c. 
.tineas  sees,  in  spirit,  the  over- 
throw of  his  foes. 

540  Thybri  pater  !  The  battle 
in  which  Tumus  lost  his  life,  ^d 
the  Liatins  were   defeated,  was 
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Et  primum  Herculeis  sopitas  ignibus  aras 

Excitat,iie8teniiimque  Larem,  parrosque  Penates, 

Lastus  adit;  mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes, 

Euandnis  pariter,  pariter  Trojana  juventus.  545 

Post  bine  ad  naves  graditur,  sociosque  revisit : 

Quorum  de  numero,  qui  sese  in  bella  sequantiir, 

Praestantes  yirtute  legit;  pars  cetera  prona 

Fertur  aqua,  segnisque  secundo  defluit  amxii^ 

Nuntia  yentnra  Ascanio  rerumque  patrisque.  550 


foaght  in  the  yioinity  of  the  Ti- 
ber. 

542  Et  primum  Herculeu,  &c 
'^And  first  he  awakens  the  dor- 
mant altars  with  Herenlean  fires.  '* 
Poetic,  for  "he  awakens  the 
slumberinji;  fires  on  the  altars  sa- 
cred to  Hercules."  By  "  Her- 
oulean  fires'*  are  meant  fires  in 
honour  of  Hercules.  Euander^ 
according  to  Heyne,  would  seem 
to  have  worshipped  Hercules  as 
a  domestic  or  family  deity,  and  to 
have  consecrated  a  special  altar 
to  hhn  in  his  dwelling,  and  on 
this  altar  /P'nftft*  now  rekindles 
tlie  fires  for  a  sacrifice  to  him  as 
one  of  Euander's  Penates.  An- 
other sacrifice  is  then  offered  by 
him  to  the  Lar  domefiiout  o{ 
Enander,  and'his  more  immediate 
Penates.  Wagner,  however, 
takes  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
subject,  and  makes  the  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  to  have  been  offered 
at  the  Ara  Maxima  on  which  the 
previous  oblation  was  being  made 
by  Euander  at  the  t£ie  of 
iEneas's  arrivaL  After  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  critic,  an- 
other sacrifice  is  made  wUhin  the 
dwelling,  nnto  the  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates. 

543  ffestemtimoue  Larem,  &c 
^'And  then,  with  joyous  feelings, 
approaches  the  Lar  of  the  pre- 


vious day*8  worship^  aad  tte 
humble  Penates  (of  his  enter- 
tainer),*' t.  e,,  the  jLar  to  whom 
he  had  made  his  offbrii^  on  tin 
previous  day,  when  entering  §ck 
the  first  time  the  dwelliii^  of 
Euander.  Some  read  eriermm 
in  the  sense  of  ^vtop^  instead  of 
hettemum^  but  without  «iy  ne> 
cessity. 

547  QtM  tese  in  heUa  seqtunUur. 
**To  accompany  him  to  me  scene 
of  warlike  preparations;'*  i.  e., 
to  Ceere,and  the  forces  assembled 
there,  in  order  that  he  may  ob- 
tain ih&T  aid.  BeUa  here  irtrik- 
ingly  depicts  the  martial  feeliog 
that  animates  the  people  of  Ctae, 
and  their  eagerness'  to  advance 
against  the  Rntulians.  Com- 
mentators manage  to  find  a  difB- 
culty  here,  whoe  none  in  §ui 
exists. 

549  Seprnt.  *<Withoiil  any 
exertion  on  their  part."  Equi- 
valent to  tine  nem^plo,  as  Servius 
well  explains  it. 

550  ?^unHa  veniwt*.  The  fe- 
minine agreeing  with  part,  in- 
stead of  nuniH  ven/uri. 

Rerumqve  pairitque,  ''Of  both 
the  condition  of  ai&irs  and  of  his 
father's  movements.**  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Trojans  who  had 
accompanied  JEaeas  to  the  city 
of  Euander  rstarir  w  lie  Trojan 
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555 


Dantur  equi  Teucris  Tjrrhena  petentibus  arva: 
Ducunt  exsortem  JEnex;  quern  fulya  leonis 
Pellis  obit  totum,  prssfulgens  unguibus  aureis. 

Fama  Yolat,  parvam  subito  Yulgata  per  urbem, 
Ocius  ire  equites  Tjrrheni  ad  litora  regis. 
Yota  metu  duplicant  matres,  propiusque  periclo 
It  timor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago. 
Turn  pater  Euandrus,  dextram  complexus  euntis, 
Haeret,  inexpletum  lacrimans ;  ac  talia  fatur : 

O !  mibi  prasteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos ! 
Qualis  eram,  quum  primam  aciem  Prasneste  sub  ipsa 
Stravi)  scutorumque  incendi  yictor  acenros, 
Et  regem  hac  Herilum  dextra  sub  Tartara  misi; 
Nascenti  cui  tres  animas  Feronia  mater, 
Horrendum  dictu !  dederat,  tema  arma  moTenda ;        565 


560 


encampment^  and  bring  the  ti- 
dings to  Aacanius  of  the  affairs 
in  hiEuid. 

552  Ejeaortem,  ''One  distin- 
'guished  from  the  rest.**  Supply 
equunif  and  consult  note  on  y. 
534. 

553  Prafulffens  ungmbu$  au- 
reis, ''AH  resplendent  with 
gilded  claws.**  Th^  preposition 
pra  increases  here  the  force  of 
the  simple  verb. 

555  Tyrrheni  ad  liiora  regis, 
"  To  the  sliores  of  the  lUurian 
king  ;**  t.  «.,  to  Ceere,  where  Me- 
zentius  had  been  reigning.  Some 
manuacripts  give  ftintmi,  of  which 
HeinsiuB  approyeOi  This  read- 
ing, however,  is  not  needed.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  forces 
of  Ceere  were  encamped  on  the 
share,  ready  to  ejmbark  as  soon  a» 
a  fit  leader  could  be  found. 

556  Matres,  Mothers  alanned 
for  the  safety  of  their  sons,  about 
to  proceed  to  the  war. 

Pnynusqtie  pericio  it  tmor, 
"And  fear  now  borders  more  and 
more  doseJ^  upon,  the  danger  it- 


self ;**  t.  e.,  they  do  not  now  fear 
danger  merely,  but  they  fear  it  as 
something  close  at  hand,  and  im- 
minent  Consult  Wagner,  ad  loo, 

558  Euntis,    "  Of  his  depart- 
ing son.  '*    Supply  filu. 

559  Inexpletum  lacrimans, 
"  Weeping  in  a  way  tliat  would 
not  be  satisfied.**  We  have  pre- 
ferred here  tlie  readii^  of  Heyne 
to  inejepletuSf  as  given  by  Wag- 
ner. It  is  certainly  the  more  for- 
cible and  natural  one  of  tiie  two. 

561  Praneste  sub  ipsd.  In  tlie 
seventh  book,  line  670,  segq., 
Cseculus  is  called  the  founder  of 
Prceneste,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  chieftains  in  tlie  army 
of  the  Latins.  Here,  however, 
Euander  says  that  he  himself 
fought  in  earlier  yeare^  under  the 
walls  of  Prsraeste,  and  slew  He* 
rilus,  king  of  that  phice.  Ceecu- 
lus,  tlierefore,  must  have  been  a 
second  founder  of  the  city,  or,  in 
other  words,  must  have  rebuilt  it; 
564  Feronia,  Compare  vit 
800. 

56^     Tema    attaa   twwiwAo.^ 
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Ter  leto  stemendos  erat;  cui  tunc  tamen  omnes 

Abstulit  hsec  animas  dextra,  et  totidem  exuit  armis: 

Non  ego  nunc  dulci  amplexn  diyellerer  usquara, 

Nate,  tuo ;  neque  finitimo  Mezendus  umquam 

Huic  capiti  insultans,  tot  ferro  sseva  dedisset  570 

Funera,  tarn  multis  yiduasset  civibus  urbem. 

At  Yos,  0  superi!  et  dirum  tn  maxime  rector 

Jupiter!  Arcadii,  quaeso,  miserescite  regis, 

Et  patrias  audite  preces:  Si  numina  yestra 

Incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reseryant,  575 

Si  yisurus  eum  viyo,  et  yenturus  in  unum; 

Yitam  oro :  patiar  quemyis  durare  laborem. 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  minaris ; 

Nunc,  0  nunc !  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  yitam, 

Dum  curse  ambiguse,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri,  580 

Dum  te,  care  puer,  mea  sera  et  sola  yoluptas, 

Complexu  teneo :  grayior  neu  nuntius  aures 

Yulneret.     Hsec  genitor  digressu  dicta  supremo 

Fundebat:  famuli  coUapsum  in  tecta  ferebant. 

Jamque  adeo  exierat  portis  equitatus  apertis :  585 

^neas  inter  primos,  et  fidus  Achates; 
Inde  alii  Trojas  proceres:  ipse  agmine  Pallas 
In  medio,  chlamjde  et  pictis  conspectus  in  armis ; 
Qualis,  ubi  Oceani  perhisus  Lucifer  unda. 
Quern  Venus  ante  cdios-astrorum  diligit  ignes,  590 


''Arms  to  be  thrice  wielded;** 
L  e.f  the  combat  to  be  tiirioe 
waged.  He  had  to  be  thrice 
conquered,  and  slain. 

569  FinUimo  huie  eapiU  insul' 
tans,  ''  Insulting  this  his  neigh- 
bour;*' {.  e.j  me  his  neighbour. 
Literally,  ''insultine  this  neigh- 
bouring head.**  We  have  given 
finitimo,  with  Wagner,  in  place 
of^ni/tmtw,as  adopted  by  Heyne. 
It  is  more  euphonious,  and  sanc- 
tioned also  by  better  manuscripts. 

582  Oravior  nuniius.  **  More 
painful  tidings  than  ordinary.** 
We  have  given  neu,  with  Wag- 


ner, instead  of  the  catamoB  me. 


It  is  certainly  the 
form  here. 

588  By  pieHf 
understand  anneur  not  only  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, as  Heyne  remarks,  but 
having  also  devices  {ypaaJMiy  vif- 
fiara)  painted  upon  the  shield, 
&c. 

Conspectus,  TMi  paMicipIe  is 
here  equivalent  to  conspicuus,  or, 
as  others  say,  to  eonspieiendus. 

590  Quern  Venus  ante  aHos,  &e. 
Because  it  is  her  own  star. 
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Extulit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit. 

Stant  pavidsB  in  muris  matres,  oculisque  sequuntur 

Pulveream  nubem,  et  fiilgentes  aere  cateiTas. 

Olli  per  dumos,  qua  proxima  meta  viarum, 

Armati  tendunt.     It  clamor,  et,  agmine  facto,  595 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Est  ingens  gelidum  lucus  prope  Caeritis  amnem, 
Religione  patrum  late  sacer :  undique  colles 
Inclusere  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abiete  cingunt. 
I^yano  fama  est  yeteres  sacrasse  Pelasgos,  600 

Arvorum  pecorisque  deo,  lucumque  diemque. 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquando  habuere  Latinos. 
Hand  procul  bine  Tarcbon  et  Tjrrheni  tuta  tenebant 
Castra  locis ;  celsoque  omnia  de  coUe  yideri 
Jam  poterat  legio,  et  latis  tendebat  in  aryis.  605 

Hue  pater  ^neas  et  bello  lecta  juyentus 
Succedunt,  fessique  et  equos  et  corpora  curant.  * 

At  Yenus  aetherios  inter,  dea  Candida,  nimbos 
Dona  ferens  aderat;  natumque  in  yalle  reducti 
Ut  procul  et  gelido  secretum  flumine  yidit,  610 


594  Qua  proxima  meta  viarumy 
''  Where  is  the  nearest  limit  of 
their  route ;"  i.  0.,  by  the  shortest 
xoute.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Wagner :  ^^Qua  brevittimo  t/i- 
jMfV  perveniHtr  eo  quo  lendunt,^^ 

696  Qnadrupedanie  puiremj 
&e.  In  this  line,  representing 
the  Bonnd  €i  cavalry  in  qoick  mo- 
tion, Ennius  is  imitated. 

597  Oekdum  prope  CmrUit 
amnem,  "  Near  the  cold  riyer  of 
Caere.*'  CeerUU  is  here  the  geni- 
tive of  Caresj  another  form  of 
name  for  the  city  of  Caere.  The 
name  of  the  river  itself  was,  ac- 
cording to  Clnver,  Cseretuius, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Va- 
etna.  The  stream  flowed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city. 

399  Nemiu,     Merely    syno- 


nymous with  luovu  in  line  597,  and 
standing  her&for  hamtiau 

a02  QtM  Tprwd  fiifee  aHqtimido, 
&C.  These  Pelasgi,  aooording  to 
the  eommon  acooun^  iettled  also 
in  Ctexe,  and  left  many  tiaoes  of 
their  language  and  emrtams  be- 
hind than.(Z>MMk  JJfl&i.  SO^iiL 
68.) 

608  Tmia  Umebmni  etuhmkeuL 
"  Kept  Uieir  eamp  defended  by 
the  sitnation  of  the  plaee.** 

606  Et  laOs  UnMai  in  armt. 
^And  stretched  away  over  the 
wide-extended  fields  ;**  i.  &,  the 
line  of  encampment  was  extend- 
ed over  a  wide  space  of  country. 

607  Curant.  This  narration  is 
completed  in  ^e  tenth  book^  148^ 


seqq 


6V0   GeUdo  wwr«fcw«*  JUwewft- 
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Talibus  affi&ta  est  dictis,  seque  obtulit  ultro : 

En!  perfecta  mei  promissa  conjugis  arte 

Munera:  ne  mox  aut  Laurentes,  nate,  superbos, 

Aut  acrem  dubites  in  proelia  poscere  Tumum. 

Dixit,  et  amplexus  nati  Cjtherea  petirit ;  615 

Arma  sub  adversa  posnit  radiantia  quercu. 

Ule,  desB  donis,  et  tanto  Isetus  honore, 

Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculos  per  singula  volvit, 

Miraturque  interque  manus  et  brachia  yersat 

Terribilem  cristis  galeam  flammasque  Tomentem,  620 

Fatiferumque  ensem,  loricam  ex  sere  rigentem, 

Sanguineam,  ingentem,  qualis,  quum  cserula  nubes 

Solis  inardescit  radiis,  longeque  refulget ; 

Turn  leres  ocreas  electro  auroque  recocto^ 

Hastamque,  et  clypei  non  enarrabile  textum.  625 

niic  res  Italas,  Bomanorumque  triumphos, 
Haud  yatum  ignarus,  yenturique  inscius  teyi, 
Fecerat  ignipotens;  illic  genus  onine  futune 
Stirpis  ab  Ascanio,  pugnataque  in  ordine  belku 
Fecerat  et  riridi  fostam  Mavortis  in  antro  630 

Procubuisse  lupam:  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 


^Aput  by  the  ootd  river.**  Sg- 
ereium  is  here  equivi^eiit  to  aoiumy 
i.  c,  9Mreimm  a  todit.  We  have 
given  €t  fkUdo,  with  Wagner,  in 

gioe  of  egtUdOj  the  reading  of 
eyne.  BgeUdiu  is  not  in  acoor^ 
danee  with  epic  language;  and, 
beades,  the  river  in  question  has 
already  been  styled  ffelidum  in  a 
previous  verse. 

618  Bspleri,    Supply  iuentkk 
^  With  gaiing  upon  them." 
622      SMtffumtam.      ''  Red- 


gloaniin|.**  Equivalent  toruKfam. 

624  L&vet  •mwot.  <<The  po- 
liihed  greavesb**  Considt  note 
.  €nvii^634.    . 

£i0iink  Consult  note  on  v«ne 
402. 


\ 


iextum,  *^And  the  worl 
of  the  shield  too  wonderful  to  be 
described  in  words.**  Cerda  re- 
fers tM^um  to  the  oxeeation  of 
the  woric,  He}!^  to  the  siibjeets 
nnfblded  on  the  shield;  it  ap- 
peaBB,  however,  in  fiMt,  to  have 
reference  fo  both  in  an  eqiial  de- 
gree. 

The  centre  of  the  shield  npie- 
sented  the  Meditertmnean,  with 
the  battle  of  Aethmk  The  le- 
maindor  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, eadi  devoted  to  mnbc 
prominent  period  of  BoiiaHihia> 
tory. 

6S0  Fmkm\m  hero  canivalsiii 
\A«iMKMiu    <<  Newhr-defivand.*' 


4BI5  ^o%y>ii  non  enovTobUe'      fSI\  Q«n»M»  VHte  ^iImii%  «br- 
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Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 

Imparidos;  illam,  tereti  cerrice  reflexam, 

Mulcere  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingul. 

Nee  procul  liinc  Bomam,  et  raptas  sine  more  Sabinas  635 

Consessu  cavece,  magnis  Oircensibus  actis, 

Addiderat,  subitoque  noTum  consurgere  bellum 

Romulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Cnribusqu^  seTeris. 

Post  idem,  inter  se  posito  certamine,  reges 

Armati,  Jotis  ante  araro,  paterasque  tenentes,  640 

Stabant,  et  csesa.  jungebant  foedera  porca. 

Hand  procul  inde,  citas  Meturo  in  diversa  quadrigad 


cum,  &c.  The  twin  boys  are 
Romulus  and  Remus.  The  stoiy 
of  their  having  been  suckled  by  a 
she-wolf  is  often  depicted  on  an* 
dent  coins. 

634  Mulcere  aiternoe.  The 
motion  and  successiye  action,  ob- 
serves Symmons,  seemingly  attri- 
buted in  some  instances  to  the 
figures  on  the  shield,  belong  to 
the  explanation,  which  eimietunes 
mingles  the  future  with  the 
present.  The  painter  or  the 
sculptor  can  give  only  one  point 
of  action,  but  he  who  explains  the 
painting  or  the  sculpture  will  na- 
turally illustrate  its  design. 

635  Sine  more.  **  Without  re- 
gard to  kiw  or  right.*'  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Wagner  r 
'*guippe  jure  gentium  ffiokUo.^* 

636  Cavea,  The  cavea  was 
that  part  of  the  circus,  theatre, 
&c  which  contained  the  audience 
or  spectators.  In  the  present  In- 
stance the  circus  is  meant,  the 
reference  being  to  the  Cireen- 
sian  games.  The  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  took  place  during 
the  celebration  of  these  games, 
which  were  then  called  ConeuaHOf 
because  in  honour  of  Census  or 
Neptune. 

Circejisiiui     Suppfyjtidii, 


637  Ckmsurgere,  Observe  the 
peculiar  construction,  aeURderai 
oonsurgerej  where  the  prose  form 
of  expression  would  have  been  ei 
beUwn  iuHto  eonsurgene, 

^SSCfurihusqueseveris.  Cures, 
one  of  the  Sabine  towns,  is  here 
put  f»r  the  whole  nation.  The 
epithet  severia  refers  to  the  aus- 
tere and  rigid  manners  and  moral 
disdpline  of  the  Sabine  race. 

699  Idem  reges.  Romulus  and 
Titus  Tatina. 

641  Cteed  pored,  Aeoordins;  to 
a  Roman  custom,  of  which  Livy 
often  makes  mention.  Compare 
also  xiL  176. 

PoreM.  The  masculine  would 
be  the  proper  form ;  but  the  fe^ 
minlne  is  here  employed  in  place 
of  it  by  poetic  usage,  and  also 
in  order  to  avoid  the  less  elegant 
masculine  form,  poreo.  Compare 
Quintilian  (viil  3,  med.)^  **  Qum^ 
dam  hon  tarn  raiione  quam  eentu 
indioaniur,  ui  ilhtd:  cibb4  junge- 
bat  foedera  poreft :  fecit  ^egansy 
ficdo  non^me ;  quod  «i  ftUssei 
porco,  ffile  eredJ** 

642  dkB  quadriga,  &c.    Al- 
luding to  me  death  of  Mettns 
Fuffetius,  who  waa  toiccL  ^asosw^x 
by  Ywtaoift  a.^^aA\!L«^  V*  Vr^  ^^^ 
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Distulerant ;  at  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres  ! 
Raptabatque  viri  mendacis  riscera  Tullus 
Per  silvam,  et  sparsi  rorabant  sanguine  yepres. 
Nee  non  Tarquinium  ejectum  Porsenna  jubebat 
Accipere,  ingentique  urbem  obsidione  premebat; 
^neadas  in  ferrum  pro  libertate  raebant. 
Ilium  indignanti  similem,  similemque  minanti, 
Aspiceres,  pontem  auderet  quia  vellere  Codes, 
Et  fiuvium  yinclis  innaret  Cloelia  ruptis. 
In  summo,  custos  Tarpeise,  Manlius,  arcis, 


645 


650 


in  different  directions.  Niebuhr 
makes  the  more  correct  form  of 
tlie  name  to  have  been  Mettius, 

643  At  tu  dicHs,  &c  <<But 
thou,  O  Alban,  shouldst  have  ad- 
hered to  thy  agreement ;"  i.  «., 
shouldst  not  have  acted  treache- 
rously in  battle  towards  the  Bo- 
mans. 

644    Mendads,      Equivalent 
here  to  perJidL 

646  Porsenna,  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  about  the  true 
form  of  this  name.  Horace,  in 
a  pure  iambic  line  CEpod.  xvi.  4), 
ffives  Porsina.  Martial,  also 
{Epigr,  L  22),  has  Porsina,  and 
tile  short  penult  is  likewise  found 
in  SiUus  ItaUcus  (viu.  391, 480 ; 
X.  484,  632).  Niebuhr  main- 
tains that  PorscnOy  in  Martial,  is 
a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
{Rom,  GescK  vol.  L  not.  1200); 
but  this  is  far  from  likely,  seeing 
that  the  short  quantity  is  given, 
4lflo,  by  the  two  other  writers  just 
men^ned.  (Consult  M(Kauley*8 
Lays  ojf  Ano„  Home,  p.  44,  seqq,) 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  original  Tuscan 
form  of  the  name  was  Porsenna, 
like  VtbennOy  Ergenna,  &e.,  and 
that  this  became  shortened,  in 
the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the 

RonuaiBy  into  Pwslna  or  Porsna. 

Both   fonn^    iheiefoxe,   nu^^Vii 


easily  occur  in  poetry.  Heyne 
reads  Porsena,  but  Servios  says, 
^^Sane  Porsenna,*^  though  the 
reason  which  the  latter  assigns  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  '^unum  n 
addidit  metri  causaJ*^ 

Jubebat.  ^*  Was  ordering  (the 
Romans),*'  «.  e.,  was  depicted 
in  the  act  of  ordering. 

648  In  ferrum  ruebant,  **Weie 
rushing  to  arms."  Equivalent, 
as  Thiol  well  explains  it,  to  rutf- 
bant  ut  arma  raperent.  Compare 
Georg,  ii.  503. 

650  Q^ia  vettere,  &c.  We 
have  given  quia,  with  Wagner, 
instead  of  quod,  the  reading  of 
Heyne.  Quod  refers  to  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  the  speaker, 
and  is  what  granmiarians  otU  sub- 
jective :  quia,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  what  is  actually  taking 
place  before  the  eyes,  and  is  ob- 
jective. 

Codes.  The  poet  alludes  to 
the  legend  of  Horatius  Codes 
and  the  Sublidan  bridee. 

651  Vinclis  ruptis,  ^  Hor  eon^ 
finement  being  broken." 
is  here  put  for  cusUML 

652  In  summo  eutt^gy  &e. 
''On  the  highest  part  (of  the 
shield),"&c.;  not,  as  Heyne  main* 
tains  the  words  ought  to  be  zen- 

<wr«^  fa  «itadeL 
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Stabat  pro  templo,  et  Capitolia  celsa  tenebat; 
Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo. 
Atque  hie,  auratis  rolitans,  argenteus  anser, 
Porticibus,  Gallos  in  limine  adesse  canebat: 
Galli  per  dumos  aderant,  arcemque  tenebant, 
Defensi  tenebris,  et  dono  noctis  opacae; 
Aurea  caesaries  ollis,  atque  aurea  Testis; 
Virgatis  lucent  sagulis;  turn  lactea  colla 


655 
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ner  is  in  favour  of  this  same  in- 
terpretation. 

Tarpeia  arcis.  The  Tar- 
peian  rock  formed  part  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount;  hence  the 
epithet  "Tarpeian"  applied  by 
tlie  poet  to  the  citadel,  which 
stood  on  the  latter. 

653  Pro  templo.  The  prepo- 
sition has  here  the  force,  not  of 
antea,  but  "  in  defence  of." 

654  Romuleoqtte  recens,  &c. 
Alluding  to  the  ccisa  Romuli,  or 
thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  the 
primitive  palace  {regia)  of  that 
early  king,  and  preserved  by  the 
Romans  with  great  veneration. 
It  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount. 

Recens,  In  the  workmanship 
of  Vulcan,  the  thatched  roof  was 
wrought  of  gold,  and  presented, 
therefore,  a  fredi  and  new  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye.  Heyne  re- 
gards verse  654  as  spurious,  bi)t 
it  is  ably  defended  by  Wagner. 

655  Atque  hie  auratis^  &c. 
Heyne  condemns  the  mixture 
of  poverty  and  splendour  in  this 
and  the  previous  line.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
auratcB  porticus  do  not  mean  gal- 
leries really  of  gold,  but  merdy 
indicate  that  Vulcan  employed 
this  metal  to  depict  them  on  the 
shield. 

656  Gallos  in  limine,  &c.  An 
allusion  to  the  well-known  legend 


of  the  Capitors  having  been 
saved  from  surprise  by  the  sacred 
geese. 

657  Tenebantque.  ''And  were 
now  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon.*' 
Equivalent  to  in  eo  erant  ut  tene- 
rent, 

658  iEt  dono  noctia  opaaB, 
''And  by  the  friendly  aid  of 
dusky  night.*'  A  somewhat  pleo- 
nastic addition,  after  tenebris, 

659  Aurea  casaries  'oUis,  &c 
'^They  have  golden  locks,  and 
golden  attire,"  t.  e,,  their  hair 
and  attire  were  represented  iii 
gold.  The  ancient  writers  assign 
yellow  or  ruddy  locks  to  the  Cel- 
tic race.  Ctmsult  on  this  subject 
the  note  of  Niebuhr  {Rom,  QescK 
voLii.  p.  592,  n.  1169). 

Aurea  vestis,  Servius  very 
strangely  understands  this  of  the 
beard,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Wakefield  (ad  Lucret,  v.  672) 
and  others.  The  words  refer  to 
the  Gallic  sagula,  mentioned  im- 
mediately after,  and  which  are 
represented  here  as  golden,  either 
because  they  were  of  a  yellow 
ground,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, because  the  Gauls  were  fond 
of  attire  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Compare  Sil,  Ital  iv.  155.) 

660  Virgatis  lucent  saguHs, 
"  They  shine  brightly  on  the  view 
in  their  striped  short  cloaks." 
These  wete  ^Vrv^^  \xv  $fiffijBt«s^* 
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Auro  innectuntur;  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
Gsesa  manu,  scutis  protect!  corpora  longis. 
Hie  exsultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Lupercos, 
Jjanigerosque  apices,  et  lapsa  ancilia  cgbIo, 
Extuderat:  castas  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem 
Pilentis  matres  in  mollibus.     Hinc  procul  addit 


665 


The  aagulum  was  a  smaller 
kind  of  sagum^  which  last  was  a 
kind  of  military  cloak  worn  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions. The  sagum  was  open  in 
front,  and  usually  fastened  across 
the  shoulders  by  a  clasp. 

Laciea  coUa,  The  (iauls  were 
in  general  remarkable  for  fair 
complexions.  Hence  Ammianus 
remarks,  ^^Candidi  panM  sunt 
GaUi  omnes^^  (xv.  12,  init,), 

661  Awro  innectuntur,  ^^Ktq 
encircled  with  chains  of  gold.** 
The  reference  is  to  the  torques, 
of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  a  previous  note  (▼.  559). 

Alpina  gasa*  '^  Alpine  jave- 
lins.** The  gasum  was  a  heavy 
weapon,  the  shaft  being  as  thick 
as  a  man  could  grasp,  and  the 
iron  head  barbed,  and  of  an  extras 
ordinary  length  compared  with 
the  shaft  The  term  itself  is 
probably  of  Celtic  origin,  and  was 
used  by  the  Gauls  wherever  their 
ramifications  extended.  The  Bo- 
mans  adopted  the  use  of  the 
gsekun  from  the  Iberians. 

663  Lupercot.  The  Luperci 
were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lu- 
percus.  Every  year  they  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
god  of  fertility.  This  festival 
took  place  on  the  Idth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  during  a  pajrt  of  it  the 
Luperci  ran,  half  naked,  half 
covered  with  the  skins  of  goats 
whidi  they  had  sacrificed,  through 
the  streets  of  Rome* 


664  Apices.  The  ape»  was  a 
cap  worn  by  the  Flaraines  and 
Salii  at  Rome.  The  esaential  part 
of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  the 
name  properly  belonged,  was  s 
pointed  piece  of  olive-wx>od,  the 
base  of  which  was  surrounded 
with  a  lock  of  wool.  This  was 
worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
was  held  there  either  by  fillets 
only,  or,  as  was  more  commonly 
the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which 
fitted  the  head,  and  was  ako  £u* 
tened  by  means  of  two  strings  or 
bands.  The  Flamines  were  for- 
bidden by  law  to  go  into  public, 
or  even  into  the  open  air,  with- 
out the  apex.  On  ancient  monu- 
ments we  see  it  round  as  well  as 
conicaL 

664  Anciiia.  Consult  note  oo 
vii.  188. 

665  C€ut48  dueehant  sacra,  &c. 
*'  Chaste  matrons,  in  soft-moving 
carriages,  were  leading  the  sacred 
procession  through  the  dty,*'  i. «., 
were  moving  along  in  prooessioa 
te  celebrate  sacred  rites.  We 
have  given  mollibus  here  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  Ser- 
vius,  who  makes  the  mottia  pUmUm 
to  have  been  carriages  well-himgy 
and  therefore  easy  and  soft  of 
motion.  Niebuhr  is  in  fitTonr  of 
this  same  interpretation.  {Ram, 
Gesch,  vol.  i.  p.  463,  n.  977.) 

666  PilenHs.  The  pilentom 
was  a  splendid  four-wheeled  car^ 
riage,  furnished  with  soft  cushions 
(to  which  last  some  think  tiiat 
moUiius  here  allud^  thoofj^  not 
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Tartareas  etiam  sedes,  alta  ostia  Ditis; 
Et  scelerum  poenas,  et  te,  Catilma,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopulo,  Furiarumque  ora  trementem : 
Secretosque  pios;  his  dantem  jura  Catonezn. 
Heec  inter  tumidi  late  maris  ibat  imago, 
Aurea;  sed  fluctu  spumabant  caorula  cano; 
Et  circum  argento  clari  delphines  in  orbem 
iEquora  yerrebant  caudis,  ssstumque  secabant. 


670 


correctly),  which '  conveyed  the 
Boman  matrons  in  sacred  prooes- 
sions,  and  in  going  to  the  Circen- 
sian  and  other  games.  This  dis- 
tinction was  granted  to  them  by 
the  Senate,  on  account  of  their 
generosity  in  giving  their  gold 
and  jewels,  on  a  particular  occa* 
sion,  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
(Compare  Liv.  v.  25.) 

668  Et  te  CatUina  minaci^  &c. 
Catiline  is  here  placed  in  Tarta- 
rus, and  the  younger  Cato,  who 
so  nobly  opp<M^  his  murderous 
designs,  has  a  seat  assigned  him 
in  Elysium.  That  the  Cato,who 
died  at  Utica,  is  here  meant, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  Vir- 
giPs  openly  praising  a  republican 
and  patriot.  It  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  freedom,  and  to 
profess  an  attachment  to  the  old 
forms  of  the  republic,  while  in 
reality  he  was  playing  the  tyrant. 
A  difficulty,  however,  of  another 
kind,  has  been  started  by  some 
commentators.  In  the  sixth  book 
(1.  434),  Virgil  has  assigned  a 
different  spot  in  the  lower  world 
to  those  who  committed  suicide, 
and  yet  here  Cato,  who  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  is  made  law-giver 
to  the  souls  of  the  pious.  A  poet, 
however,  as  Symmons  remarks, 
is  not  to  be  compelled  to  such 
rigorous  consistency;  and  though 


the  multitude  of  suicides  might 
be  condemned  to  a  state  of  mid- 
dle punishment,  one  illustrious 
soul  might  be  exempted  from 
their  lot,  and  stationed  by  the 
power  of  his  virtues  among  the 
blessed.  Besides,  it  is  to  1&  re- 
marked that  the  suicides  whom 
Virgil  represents  as  suffering  in 
Hades  are  they  .who  wantonly 
threw  away  their  lives  from  the 
mere  impatience  of  existence,  and 
not  they  with  whom  the  act  of 
self-destruction  was,  as  they  be- 
lieved, justified  by  the  motive,  or 
consecrated  by  the  cause  mwluch 
it  was  committed. 

672-  Sed  ftuctu,  Slq.  "Whfle 
the  waters  foamed  with  silver 
waves,"  t.  «.,  while  the  foam  of 
the  waves  was  wrought  in  silver* 
Literally,  '*  foamed  with  the 
white  billow,**  t.  «.,  of  white 
metal ;  silver.  In  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  as  described  by  Homer, 
Oceanus,  the  great  world-i^ream,. 
is  represented,  according  to  the 
rude  geographical  ideas  of  that 
early  age,  as  running  around  the 
border  of  the  shield;  for,  with 
Homer,  the  earth  is  a  circular 
plane  enoirded  or  girded  by  Ocea- 
nus. In  the  shield  of  .tineas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sea  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  and 
I'epresents  the  Mediterranean. 

Carula,  Equivalent  here  to 
aqiwra.    There  is,  in  fact,  an 
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In  medio  classes  teratas,  Actia  bella,  675 

Cemcre  erat;  totumque  instructo  Marte  Tideres 

Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  effulgere  fluctus. 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  proelia  CsBsar, 

Cum  Patribus,  Populoque,  Penatibus  et  magnis  dis, 

Stans  celsu  in  puppi:  gcminas  cui  tempora  flammas    680 

Lceta  Yomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  yertice  sidus. 


ellipsis  of  maria.  By  in  medio  is 
here  meant  the  central  part  round 
about  the  boss. 

(ija  Cemere  erat.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  idiom,  where 
f y  KB  employed  with  somewhat  of 
the  force  of  i^rjy. 

676  Instructo  Marte,  Equi- 
valent, in  fjBct,  to  cleusibus  tn- 
itructis, 

677  Fervere.  With  the  short 
penult,  from  the  old  stem- 
form  fervoy  of  the  third  conju- 
gation. 

Leucaten.  Referring  to  the 
promontory  of  Leucate,  in  the 
island  of  Leucadia.  This  pro- 
moutory  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  true  scene  of  action,  the 
battle  having  been  fought  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius, 
lying  to  the  north.  The  poet, 
nowever,  represents  the  fleets  of 
Antony  and  Octavianus  as  drawn 
op  in  opposition  to  each  other 
near  this  same  promontory,  in 
order  to  eive  a  more  imposing 
aspect  to  the  scene. 

Auroque  effuigere fluctus.  This 
looks  very  much  like  a  later  in- 
torpolation,  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  verse. 
We  have  already  l^en  told  that 
the  sea  was  golden  (L  67 1,  8eqq,\ 
and,  besides,  that  the  crest  of  the 
billows  was  of  silver;  so  that 
^vfaat  is  stated  seems  either  super- 
flaontL  or  else  contradictory  to 
what  has  gone  before.  Weichert, 


Jahn,  and  Wagner,  attempt  to 
defend  it,  but  with  very  Utile 
success. 

Effuighre.  From  the  old  stsB- 
form^^W^ 

678  Hinc  AupusHu,  &c.  Ao- 
gustus  defends  the  Roman  natioB, 
and  the  gods  of  his  native  land; 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  ooniBi 
supported  by  a  foreign  force,  and 
as  the  enemy  of  his  oountiy.  The 
poet  skilfully  avails  himself  d 
this  idea. 

679  Cum  Patribue,  Pajndogm. 
This  is  stated,  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  that  Augnstiu  wn 
defending  the  cause  of  the  repob- 
lic,  as  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
Senate  and  people. 

Penatibus  et  magnis  dts»  Com- 
pare iii.  12. 

680  Stans  cebA  in  puppi^  &e. 
An  imposing  picture.  Angustm 
stands  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
near  the  images  of  the  tutekiy 
divinities;  bright  flames  phj 
about  his  temples,  while  abote 
his  head-on  the  top  of  his  helmet, 
shines  the  star  of  his  line,  the 
Julium  sidus, 

681  Aperitur.  "  Displays  it* 
self  to  the  view  ;**  properly  said 
of  the  rising  of  a  star,  and  be- 
comes here,  therefore,  a  forcible 
term,  as  indicatixig  a  new  lomi- 
nary  of  the  sky.  Heyne  explain 
geminas  flammas  tempora^  as  poe- 
tic for  gemina  tempora  flammas. 

Lata.    Denoting  here  merefy 
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Parte  aliK,  venUs  et  dis  Agrippa  secandia, 
Arduus,  agmen  agena:  cui,  belli  ingigne  snperbum, 
Tempoia  nav^  fulgent  rostrata  coronS. 
Uinc,  ope  barbaric^  Tariisqoe  Astoniua  armis, 
Victor  ab  Auiora  popuJia,  et  litore  rubro. 


bcightn 


.  6!ll. 


andout.     Com- 


PalTiium  tiduj.  Alluiliiig  to 
the  famous  elar,  or  nther  onuet, 
which  appeared  nat  long  nTter  the 
aeaaseination  of  Julius  Ciesai, 
■Jid  whish  was  Tiaible  for  wven 
niglits,  beginning  to  appeu  each 
time  one  houc  before  Bunset. 
(Suelon.  ru.'  Cat.  SB.)  This 
star,  according  to  the  popular 
belief  of  the  day,  waa  the  BonI 
of  Cffisar  received  into  the  sk;. 
Heuce  Aut{ut.tm  caused  a,  star  to 
he  sfRxed  to  the  head  of  Csbu'b 
statuea,  and  he  lumself  wore  one 
on  tlie  lop  of  hia  helmet  at  the 
battle  if  Actium.  [Pbei,  ad  Eclog. 
ix.47.) 

G82  Agrippa.  This  was  the 
famoos  M.  VtpsaJiius  Agrippa, 
who  coDimnnaed  the  fleet  on  the 
preeent  occadon,  and  to  whose 
exerUons  AugnaCua  was  moiol)' 
indebted  for  the  Ticlory. 

Vealii  icciitidU.  The  wind  had 
been  adverse  until  the  fifth  da^r. 
Hence  venlU  here,  as  the  more 
imme^ately  important  teem,  pre- 
cedes dli. 

663  Antmu.  RttuAig  M  his 
^Mikm.  on  the  RwB  of  1m  ship, 
I  Hha  thit  of  AofCBrtoK   (Otm^aie    j 


IS  had  be. 
f  gold  < 


ved  a  corona  ri>i- 
a  Agrippa,  for  his 


oaval  victory  over  Sextos 
peias,  off  the  cM8t  of  Sicily. 
Velleius  Faltrculua  skja  that  it 
had  been  previously  coafemnl  on 
no  Roman  (il  81). 

6S4  Trntpora  navali,  &e.  It 
ems  diffleult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  corona  nOKoAf  and  the 
orona  roitraia  wece  two  distinct 
rrowiis,  or  only  iwo  doiomiiia- 
ioDS  for  the  same  one.  Virgil 
lere  unites  both  terms  in  one 
sentence.  But  it  appeals  proba- 
ble, that  the  farmer,  besides  being 
erm,  ma  hiferior  in 
dignity  to  the  Utter,  and  was 
given  to  the  sailor  win  first 
boarded  an  enemy'*  ahip ;  where- 
as tlie  latter  was  gjven  to  a  com- 
mander who  destroyed  tbe  whole 
fleet,  or  guned  any  aigiul  vic- 
tory. At  all  events,  they  were 
both  made  of  gold. 

(Ifl5  Antony,  bBiodee  tbe  BomMi 
legiona,  which  had  ■oflbnd  mneh 
in  the  ware  with  tbe  Anneoians, 
Hedes,  and  Parthiana  ^VelL 
Palerc.  ii.  82),  brought  a  large 
nmnber  of  esatem  aniiliaries  with 
(Plut.  Vil.  Ant.  c.  61.) 
Theee  troops,  moreover,  having 
been  collected  fram  differmt  na- 
had  very  dif- 
fKcot  kinds  of  arma.  Hence  ope 
imrimrieittDivamtiirmit. 
■  tat  Vietor  ab  Awnrm  pifMMi, 
fto.    Antony  bad  b 


^■v 
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-^gjptum,  yiresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 
Bactra  vehit;  sequiturque,  neiasl  .^jptia  cosjiut. 
Una  omnes  mere,  ac  totum  spumare,  reductis 
Conyulsum  remis,  rostrisque  tridentibus,  asquor. 
Alta  petunt:  pclago  credas  innare  rerulsas 
Cjcladas,  aut  montes  concurrere  montibus  altos: 
Tanta  mole  iriri  tunitis  puppibus  instant. 
Stuppea  flamma  manu,  telisque  Tolatile  ferrum 


690 


He  bad  also  become  poBsessed  of 
the  person  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Annenia.  (Plut,  VU,  AtiL  c^T, 
teqq, — VeU,  Paterc.  L  e.) 

LUore  rubro.  Not  the  shore 
of  what  we  term  at  the  present 
day  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  ocean  the 
Greeks  termed  ipvOpa  Bakauatiy 
which  the  Latins  translated  by 
mare  ruhrum. 

687  Ultima  Bactra,     Put  here 


meaning  here  simply  <'  to  nuh." 
691  Pelago  eredasy  &o.,  i  &, 
from  the  size  of  the  ships  eng^ed, 
you  would  believe  that  they  wen 
so  many  floating  islandsu  Tbo 
large  ships,  however,  were  on  tbs 
side^f  Antony.  Augustas  guied 
the  victory  by  his  light  libonuan 
galleys. 

693  TantdmoU  viriy  &e.  The 
ships  of  Antony,  on  this  oocssiui} 
were,  according  to  the  unanimoiH 


for  the  remote  East  generally.  |  testimony  of  the  ancient  writen, 
Bactra  was  the  farthest  city  of 
the    East   that  was   subject   to 
Antony,  and  hence  the  language 
of  the  text,  itUima  Bactra. 

688  Cleopatra  is  meant.  A 
miion  between  a  Roman  and  a 
foreigner  was  not  regarded  as  a 
lawf^  marriage,  but  simply  as 
a  living  together.  Hence  the 
foul  disgrace  which  such  a  union 
brought  with  It  to  Antony. 
Equally  disgraceful  was  it  to 
come  to  the  battle  accompanied 
by  a  female,  and  one,  too,  onto 
whom,  although  she  was  a  fo- 
rei^er,  he  had  promised,  if  vic- 
torious, the  full  dominion  of  the 
Roman  world. 

689  Ruere.  Supply  «^u2m/iir. 
Heyne  gives  ruere  here  a  tran- 
sitive force,  and  understands  mare, 
making  the  rerb  refer  to  an  up- 
turning of  the  aea  with  oars,  &c. 
This,  howev^,  is  opposed  \>7" 
Wagner,  who  regards  ruere  aB\\>rKTOc^>w«aiSJw»>afc\»aft,%iij^ 


remarkable  for  their 

They  had  also,  besidee  this,  luge 

towers  erected  on  them. 

G94  Stuppea /lamnuiyScc,  'The 
blazing  tow  is  scattered  around 
from  die  hand,  and  the  winged 
steel  from  military  en^nob*' 
Literally,  ''the  flame  of  tow.*' 
The  poet  here  alludes  to  what  was 
technically  called  a  maOeohu, 
The  term  denoted  a  hammer,  ibs 
transverse  head  of  which  was 
formed  for  holding  pitch  tad 
tow,  which,  having  been  set  on 
fire,  was  projected  slowly,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  extinguished  doi^ 
ing  its  flight,  upon  honsoi  sAd 
other  buildings,  in  order  tQ  sot 
them  on  fire,  and  which  was^ 
therefore,  commonly  used  in 
sieges,  naval  battles,  &e.  Viigil 
is  here  historically  coffreet,  sinos 
a  large  number  of  Antony's  ts^ 
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Spargitur:  arva  nova  Neptuni  caede  rubescunt. 
Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro; 
Necdiim  etiam  geminos  a  tergo  respicit  angues. 
Omnigenumque  deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 
Contra  Neptunum,  et  Venerem,  contraque  Mineryam 
Tela  tenent.     Ssevit  medio  in  certamine  Mayors 
Cselatus  ferro,  tristesque  ex  asthere  Dirse: 
Et  scissa  gaudens  vadit  Discordia  palla; 
Quam  cum  sanguineo  sequitur  Bellona  flagello. 
Actius,  h»c  cernens,  arcum  intendebat' Apollo 
Desuper:  omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus,  et  Indi, 
Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  yertebant  terga  Sabaei. 


695 


700 


705 


were  set  on  fire  by  missiles,  and 
destroyed. 

696  Ncmd  cade,  "  With  the 
first  slaughter."  Novd  merely 
marks  here  the  commencement  of 
the  conflict.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Wagner:  "Per  Ula 
novA  csede  rubescunt  nihil  aliud 
tignificari  videtur  quams  inei- 
piunt  ocede  rubescere;  novum 
enim  dicitur  qttod  prvnwm  jU,*^ 

696  Regina  in  mediis,  &c.  The 
allusion  is  again  to  Cleopatra. 
Virgil  ironically  places  the  sis- 
trum  in  her  hands,  and,  in  like 
manner,  Propertius  represents 
her  as  wishing  to  put  to  flight 
with  this  instrument  the  Roman 
trumpet  (iii.  2,  43).  The  sis- 
trum  was  an  Egyptian  instrument 
of  music,  used  in  ceilain  ceremo- 
nies by  that  people,  and  especially 
in  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was 
held  in  the  right  hand,  and 
shaken,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derived  its  name,  creto-Tpov, 
from  o-ftci),**  to  shake."  Apuleius 

describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze 
rattle  {tsreum  crepitaculum),  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  plate  curved 
like  a  sword-belt,  through  which 
passed  a  few  rods,  that  rendered 
a  loud    tthril]  sound.      He  Bays 


that  these  instruments  were  some- 
times made  of  silver,  or  even  of 
gold. 

697  feodum  etiam  gemnoe,  &c, 
"  Nor  does  she  even  as  yet  behold 
the  two  serpents  behind  her," 
«.  e,f  nor  does  s^e  foresee  her  ap- 
proaching end,  or  the  serpents 
that  are  to  cause  it.  Cleopatra, 
according  to  the  common  account, 
destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of 
an  asp.  Virgil,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  followed  some  other 
version  of  the  story,  which  made 
her  to  have  employed  two  asps. 
Compare  the  language  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (iu  87)* 

698  Omnigenumque  de4m  mon- 
stray  &c.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are 
here  arrayed  against  the  gods  of 
Rome.  The  language  of  the  poet 
contains  an  ironical  allusion  to 
the  strange  deities,  and  the  animal 
worship  of  the  Egyptians.  Anu- 
bis was  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  and  hence  he  is  styled 
latrtttor, 

701  Calatus  ferro.  "  Fashioned 
in  relief  out  of  iron." 

704  Actius  Apollo.     'Re.iexxks^^ 
to  A^^olLo  «A  "wot^v^'V^^  ^'^  "^^ 
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Tpsa  vi(1e1):itur  Tontis  regina  Tocatis 

Vela  dare,  et  laxos  jam  jamque  iramittere  funes. 

Illam  inter  casdes,  pallentem  morte  futura, 

Fecerat  ignipotcns  undis  et  lapyge  ferri ; 

Contra  autem,  niagno  mcerentem  corpore  Nilum, 

Pandentemque  sinus,  et  tota  Teste  Tocantem 

<.*a'rulcum  i;i  gremium,  latebrosaque  flumina,  victos. 


710 


dcsuper  in  the  text,  Apollo  being 
described  ns  looking  down  fi-om 
lii:i  mouutAin  height  on  the  scene 
of  tlie  conflict. 

707  Ipsa  videbatur,  &.c.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  various 
stages  of  the  fight  were  poor- 
trayed  on  the  shield.  Cleopatra, 
a  moment  ago,  was  represented 
as  summoning  her  followers  to  the 
conflict,  and  she  is  now  depicted 
in  another  part  of  the  shield  as 
in  the  act  of  fleeing  from  the  bat- 
tle. The  ancient  writers  make 
iier  to  have  been  the  flrst  that 
fled  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
infatuated  Antony  followed  her, 
and  ruined  all  his  hopes. 

708  Ei  laxos  jam  jamque,  &c. 
'*And  now,  even  now,  to  be  let- 
ting out  the  uncoiled  braces,"  t.  e,, 
and  to  be  now  expanding  every 
sail.     Consult  V.  830. 

700  PaHentem  morte  futurd. 
"Pale  at  (the  thought  of)  ap- 
proA;hmg  death."  The  poet 
makes  we  Egyptian  queen  to 
have  already  meditated  the  act  of 
self-destruction.  Some  commen- 
tators, however,  refer  the  words 
of  the  text  merely  to  the  terror  of 
the  moment,  lest  death  might 
overtake  her  amid  the  tumult  of 
battle  and  flight  It  is,  rather, 
however,  the  paleness  of  des- 
pair. 

710  UndU  et  lapyge.  "By 
the  waves  and  the  wmd  lapyx." 
Thia  wind  blew  in  the  line  of 


Apulia,  lapygia,  and  the  prooioD* 
lory  of  lapyx  (Promontoriun 
lapygium),  whence  it  derived  its 
name.  It  answered  to  the  wtft* 
north-west,  and  was  directir 
favourable  for  Cleopatra  in  lia 
flight  towards  ElgypL  Thewind, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  «^ 
counts  of  those  who  have  recorded 
this  memorable  battle,  shifted 
during  the  engagement  from  the 
south-east  to  the  west-north-west, 
from  the  former  of  which  points 
it  had  favoured  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  of  Augustus  when  it  pro- 
ceeded  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
from  the  latter  it  now  speeded 
the  flight  of  Antony's  forces 
towards  the  Peloponnesus  aod 
Egypt. 

712  Pandentemque  einuM,  The 
river-god,  in  a  reclining  posture, 
his  form  partially  covered  with  s 
robe,  stands  ready  to  receive  the 
fugitives  into  his  bosouL 

Totd  vesie.  "  With  all  hu  ex- 
panded robe.'*  Equivalent  to 
toto  sinu  ejppanso.  The  refeienee 
is  to  the  siniUj  or  swellii^  bosom 
of  the  robe. 

713  Caruieum  in  ffremkm. 
The  colour  of  the  waters  is  here 
applied  to  the  god  himself  Com- 
pare line  64,  ^^Caruleue  7%y6fft.** 

Latebrosaque  ^umina.  '*And 
sheltering  waters,'*  L  «.,  waters 
affording  many  lurking-places  or 
latebra.  The  reference  appears 
to  be  especially  to  the  nnmeroas 
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At  Caesar,  triplici  iuvectufl  Bomana  triumpho 
Moenia,  dis  Italis  votum  immortale  sacrabat. 
Maxima  tercentum  totam  delubra  per  urbem. 
Lsetitia  ludisque  rise  plausuque  iremebant: 
Omnibus  in  templis  matrum  chorus,  omnibus  arse ; 
Ante  aras  terram  ceesi  stravere  juvenci. 
Ij)se,  sedens  niveo  candentis  limine  Fhoebi, 
Dona  recognoscit  populorum,  aptatque  superbis 
Postibus  :  incedunt  irictse  longo  ordine  gentes, 
Quam  variaa  Unguis,  habitu  tam  Testis,  et  armis. 
Hie  Nomadum  genus  et  discinctos  Mulciber  Afros, 


715 


720 


mouths^  &e.,   of  the  Nile,  and 
their  intricate  navigation. 

714  At  Casary  iripliciy  &c. 
We  now  come  to  the  grandest 
feature  in  the  whole  description, 
the  three-fold  triumph  of  Au|^s- 
tus.  This  splendid  pageant  lasted 
three  days.  On  the  first  day  was 
celebrated  a  triumph  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  lapydes,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Dalmatians.  On  the 
second  day  there  was  a  triumph 
for  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  on 
the  third  day  one  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Aiexandrea  and  Egypt, 
and  the  close  of  the  war.  (Dio 
Cass.  li.  21. — Sueton,  ViU  Aug, 
22.) 

715  Dis  ItcUis  voium  immortale 
sacrabcit,  &c  "  Was  paying  his 
immortal  vow  to  the  gods  of  Italy, 
(was  consecrating)  three  hundred 
most  Edacious  temples  throughout 
the  whole  city."  Observe  the 
zeugma  in  saerabaL  The  com- 
mon text  quite  destroys  the  effect 
of  this,  by  placing  a  comma  after 
immortale f  and  counecting  stterO' 
bat  with  the  succeeding  line. 

716  Tercentum,  A  definite  for 
an  indefinite  number,  and  equiva- 
lent, in  fact,  to  plurima.  It  must 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  poet 
here  assigns  to   one  particular 


period  of  the  life  of  Augustus 
what  was  scattered,  in  fact,  over 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  con- 
secrating, namely,  of  numerous 
temples,  &e.  (Compare  Sueton, 
VU.  Aug.  29.) 

718  ^Matrum  chorus,  *'  (There 
was)  a  band  of  matrons,**  t.  «., 
Roman  mothers,  returning  thanks 
to  the  gods,  with  prayers'  and 
hynms,  for  the  return  of  peace. 

720  Ipse,  A  splendid  addition 
to  the  picture.  Augustus  is  re- 
presented as  sitting  under  the 
marble  portico  of  the  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion as  it  passes  by.  In  this  pro- 
cession are  borne  the  golden '^ 
crowns  presented  to  him  by  va- 
rious nations  (dona  populorum), 
long  trains  of  captives  succeed, 
and  along  with  them  are  carried 
the  efiigies  of  rivers,  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  Rhine,  the  Araxes,  all 
of  which  have  acknowledged  bis 
arms. 

Niffeo  limine,  "  On  the  snow- 
white  threshold,**  1.  e.,  in  the 
marble  portico.  The  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo  is  here 
meant. 

724  Nomadum,  Referring  to 
the  nomadic    tribes   of   Africa*  ^ 
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Ilic  Lclegas,  Carasque,  sagittiferosque  Gelonoi  725 

Finxerat     Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis; 
Extremiquc  hominum  Morini,  Rhenusque  bicomis; 
Indomitique  Dah»,  et,  pontem  indignatus,  Araxes. 

Talia  per  cljpeum  Yulcani,  dona  parentis, 
Miratur;  rerumque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet,  730 

AttoUens  humero  famamque  et  fata  nepotum. 


Antony  drew  large  supplies  from 
Africa,  especially  from  Ethiopia, 
and  from  Cyrcne  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast. 

Discinctos  Afros,  "The  loosely- 
attired  Africans,"  t.  e,,  loosely 
attired,  as  inhabitants  of  a  hot 
clime. 

725  LelegaSy  Carasque.  Names 
of  ancient  communities,  put  here 
to  represent  the  nations  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Geltmos,  The  Geloni  were, 
property  speaking,  a  Sc\i;hian  or 
Sannatian  race.  Here,  however, 
they  stand  for  tlie  Thracian  tribes, 
many  of  whom  were  numbered 
among  the  forces  of  Antony. 

726  Mollior  undis,  "More 
gently  with  its  waters,"  t.  «.,  with 
a  more  gentle  stream,  as  if 
acknowledging  defeat.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  the  Parthians 
particularly.  The  Morini  were  a 
people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Ocean. 
They  are  here  called  extremi 
hominum  with  reference  to  their 
remote  situation  on  the  coast. 

727  Bheniuque  bicomis,  *'And 
the  two-homed  Rhine."  Allud- 
ing partly  to  the  two  arms  of  the 
river,  namely,  the  Yahalis  and 
Rhenus,  and  partly  to  the  usual 
costume  of  nver-aeitiest  Ckm- 
sult  note  on  line  77* 


728  Et  pontem  indiffnatn 
Araxes,  *^  And  the  Araxes,  dis- 
daining a  bridge.*'  Strong  poetie 
language  to  designate  a  rapid  and 
impetuous  stream.  Servios  adds, 
that  Augustus  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  this  river,  a 
previous  one,  erected  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  having  been 
swept  away.  'i^he  remark  is 
probably  incorrect.  If,  however, 
it  be  true,  Virgil  *8  meaning  will 
be,  "  And  the  Araxes  that  ^mce) 
disdained  a  bridge.*' 

729  Dona  parenOs.  "The 
splendid  gift  of  his  parent.**  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  plunL 
Dona  parentis  is  in  appositioa 
with  clipeum. 

731  AttoUens  humeroy  &e.  He 
raises  up,  and  throws  over  his 
shoulder,  by  means  of  the  stru 
attached  to  it,  the  shield  whim 
thus  contained  on  its  broad  sur- 
face, some  of  the  most  elorioia 
events  in  the  history  of  his  des- 
cendants. In  the  Homeric  time^ 
the  Greeks  used  a  belt  for  the 
sword,  and  another  for  the  aUidd. 
Those  passed  over  the  ahoalden^ 
and  crossed  upon  the  breast.  The 
shield-belt  lay  over  the  other,  and 
was  the  larger  and  broader  of  tlie 
two.  This  mode  of  can^ring  tiie 
shield  was  subsequently  laid  aaid^ 
on  account  of  its  hioonTeBiflooe. 
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ATQUE,  ea  diversi  penitus  dum  parte  geruntur, 
Irim  de  coelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 
Audacem  ad  Tumum.     Luco  turn  forte  parentis 
Pilunmi  Tumus  sacrata  yalle  sedebat. 
Ad  quern  sic  roseo  Thaumantias  ore  locuta  est:  5 

Tumc,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  yolrenda  dies,  en!  attulit  ultro. 
^neas,  urbe,  et  sociis,  et  classe  relicta, 
Sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  petit  Euandri. 
Nee  satis:  extremas  Corytlu  penetravit  ad  urbes;  10 

Lydorumque  manum,  collectos  annat  agrestes. 
Quid  dubitas?  nunc  tempus  equos,  nunc  poscere  currus. 


1  Atque,  The  particle  atqu9 
connects  the  narrative  that  fol- 
lows with  the  portion  of  the  story 
detailed  in  tiie  previous  book. 

Ea,  Referring  to  what  is  de- 
scribed in  the  eighth  book  re- 
specting the  movements  of  ^neas 
at  the  court  of  Euonder,  and  his 
subsequent  visit  to  the  people  of 
Caere. 

Diversd  perUHu  parte,  ''  In  a 
far  different  quarter,*'  t.  «.,  at 
the  court  of  Euander,  and  also 
in  Etruria. 

4  Pilumni.  Ck)mpare  x.  619. 

Thaumantias,  '^  The  daughter 
of  Thaumas."  A  beautifully  ex- 
pressive appellation  for  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow.  TKaumas 
signifying  "wonder,"  from  the 
Greek  Bavfia. 

7  Falvenda  dies.     "  Time,  aB 


it  rolls  on**'     Consult  note  on  i. 
269. 

8  Urhe.     "His  (new)  city." 

9  Seeptra  "  The  realms." 
For  regna, 

I  10  C<yrythi,  "Of  Coiythus," 
t.  0.,  of  Etruria.  Corythus,  the 
mythic  founder  of  Cortona,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  is  here 
put  for  that  city  itself.  Cortona 
was  also  called  Corythus  from 
him. 

11  Lydorumque  manum.  Al- 
luding to  the  Lydian  origin  of 
Etrurian  civilization,  through  the 
Pelasgie  Tyrrheni  Consult  note 
on  viii.  479. 

Agrestetm  The  poet  does  not 
mean  by  this  mere  undisciplined 
rustics,   but  hardy  bands  of  th& 
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Rumpe  moras  omnes,  et  turbata  anipe  castia. 

Dixit,  et  in  ccelum  paribus  se  sustulit  alls ; 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum. 
Agnovit  juYenis,  duplicesque  ad  sidera  palmas 
Sustulit,  et  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus: 
In,  decus  coeli,  quis  te  mihi  nubibus  actam 
Dctulit  in  terras?  unde  hsee  tarn  clara  repente 
Tempestas?  medium  video  discedere  ccelum, 
Palantesque  polo  Stellas.     Sequor  omina  tanta, 
Quisquis  in  arma  vocas.     Et,  sic  efiatus,  ad  imrls^Tn 
Processit,  summoque  hausit  de  gurgite  Ijmphae^ 
Multa  deos  orans;  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Jam  que  omnis  campig  exercitus  ibat  apertis, 
Diyes  equum,  dives  pictai  vestis,  et  auri. 
Messapus  primas  acies,  postrema  coercent 
Tjrrbid83  juvenes;  medio  dux  agmine  Turn  us 
Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est: 


vf 


in  the  sairie  sense,  of  the  agrestes 
tumuB  of  Tumus,  and  consult  also 
line  607,  »eqq.^  of  the  present 
book. 

13  TurbaUi  arripe  castra,  i. «., 
attack  the  Trojan  camp  while  in 
a  state  of  oonfusioti  and  alarm  at 
the  absence  of  its  conunander. 
No  intelligence  had  as  yet  been 
received  respecting  .^Bneas;  for 
the  events  in  this  book  are  simul- 
taneous with  those  described  in 
the  preceding  book,  and  the  com- 
panions of  iilneas  were  as  yet  on 
their  return  from  the  court  of 
Euander. 

20  Tempesku  answers  here  pre- 
cisely to  our  term  "  sky,*'  and  de- 
notes the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
where  the  clouds  are,  and  where 
the  changes  of  weather  {tempe*' 
iaies)  are  supposed  to  originate. 

Medium  video  ducedere  ecdlumy 
&.C.     Iris,  in  her  departure  from 
the  earth,  cleaves  the  mt  witVk  a  \ 
iloflh  of  light,  and  tbe  \>e\io\aifit,\ 


as  he  follows  her  with  his  e 
fancies  that  he  sees  the  heavi 
opening  to  his  view,  and  the  ti 
stars  appearing  amid  the  bea 
of  day. 

21  Pakmtes.  Referring  mer 
to  the  regular  courses  of  the  st 
in  the  sky. 

22  Qttitquis  in  arma  vot 
Tumus  knew  Iris,  but  he  did  i 
know  by  what  deity  she  had  be 
sent  to  earth. 

23  Summoque  hausity  &e.  Tl 
was  done  that  he  might  pray  wi 
washed  hands  and  with  thegx«aj 
purity. 

26  Dinee  pieiat  vetHs  ei  au 
^'Rich  in  attire  interwoven  wj 
gold.'*  Equivalent,  as  Heinri 
and  Wagner  remark,  to  om 
auro  mtertexlmm 

PiciaSL  Old  form  fotpidm. 

28  lyrrhidm  juvenea,  OoB 
pare  vii  484. 

^    Ver^tuT  armfli  tamou^  Si 
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Ceu,  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibos,  altus  30 

Per  taciturn  Ganges,  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Quum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. 
Hie  subitam  nigro  glomerari  pulvere  nubem 
Prospiciunt  Teucri,  ac  tenebras  insurgere  campis. 
Primus  ab  ad  versa  conclamat  mole  Caicus:  35 

Quis  globus,  0  cives!  caligine  yolvitur  atra! 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  ascendite  muros: 
Hostis  adest,  eia !     Ingenti  clamore  per  omnes 
Condunt  se  Teucri  portas,  et  moenia  complent. 
Namque  ita  discedens  praeceperat,  optimus  armis,  40 

^neas :  si  qua  interea  fortuna  fuisset, 
Neu  struere  auderent  aciem,  neu  credere  campo ; 
Castra  modo,  et  tutos  servarent  aggere  muros. 
Ergo,  etsi  conferre  mauum  pudor  iraque  monstrat. 


vii.  784,  and  is  wanting,  also,  in 
many  manuscripts.  It  interrupts 
the  comparison,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks, between  the  progress  of 
an  army  and  that  of  a  river^  in 
the  three  next  verses,  and  he 
therefore  regards  it  as  interpo- 
lated. It  is  rejected,  also,  by 
Brunck,  Schrader,  fiothe,  and 
Weichert  Jahn  and  Wagner 
defend  it,  but  without  much  force. 

30  CeUy  septem  surgens,  &c 
According  to  the  ancients,  the 
Ganges,  soon  after  leaving  its 
sources  in  the  Montes  Emodi, 
flowed  along  in  seven  channels 
for  a  part  of  its  course. 

This  idea  is  here  adopted  by 
VirgiL  AmnibuSy  therefore,  does 
not  refer,  in  the  present  passage, 
to  tributary  streams,  but  is  equi- 
valent merely  to  iUveis,  The 
force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the 
silent  flow  of  the  river,  and  the 
silent  march  of  the  mighty  host 

Surgens,       Referring    to    the 
periodical  increase  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gaines, 
Sfdari*.     ''Of  which  the  vio- 


lence has  abated.**  The  Ganges 
has  now  left  the  mountains^  and 
its  stream  is  less  impetuous  along 
the  more  level  country. 

31  Aut  pingui  Jiumine  NUftt, 
See,  Ano^er  comparison  of  the 
silent  march  of  the  host,  with  the 
sUent  reflux  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
flow  of  waters  after  the  annual 
inundation  has  subsided. 

37  Date  tela,  &c.  The  com- 
mon text  has  date  tela,  seandite, 
which  has  been  condemned  by 
man^  critics  as  being  the  only 
instance  where  Virgil  makes  long 
a  final  short  syllable  preceding  a 
word  beginning  with  s  and  ano- 
ther consonant  We  have  given 
ascendite,  with  Wagner,  frtnn  one 
of  the  manuscripts. 

41  Si  mia  interea  fortuna  fuis' 
set.  *'  *'  That  in  case  any  accident 
of  war  should  occur  during  the 
interval  (of  his  absence).*' 

44   Monstrat,      *'  Urge  them 
on.**     Equivalent  here  to  impellii 
or  suadet.     H.e^<fe\  "Nwiw  ^u^. 
madet,  fnonstrot  qu.\d  »X  Ja«s«iw- 
dt»m,  6t  qud  Ttttwrne^' 
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Objiciunt  portas  tamen,  et  prsecepta  facessunt, 
Armatique  cayis  exspectant  turribus  hostem. 

Tumus,  ut  ante  yolans  tardum  prsBcesserat  agmen, 
Viginti  lectis  equitum  comitatUB  et  urbi 
Improvisus  adest:  maculis  quern  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus,  cristaque  tegit  galea  aurea  rubra.  50 

Ecquis  erit  mecnm,  jurenes,  qui  primus  in  hostem — ? 
En!  ait:  et  jaculum  attorquens  emittit  in  aurad, 
Principium  pugnse,  et  campo  sese  arduus  infert. 
Clamore  excipiunt  socii,  fremituque  sequuntur 
Horrisono:  Teucnim  mirantur  inertia  corda;  55 

Non  cequo  dare  se  campo,  non  obria  ferre 
Anna  viros,  sed  castra  forere.     Hue  turbidus,  atque  hue, 
Lustrat  equo  muros,  aditumque  per  avia  quasrit. 
Ac,  yeluti  pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili 
Quum  fremit  ad  caulas,  ventos  perpessus  et  imbres, 
Nocte  super  media:  tuti  sub  matribus  agni 
Balatum  exercent:  iUe,  asper,  et  improbus  ira, 
SesYit  in  absentes;  coUecta  fatigat  edendi 
Ex  longo  rabies,  et  siccae  sanguine  fauces. 
Hand  aliter  Rutulo,  muros  et  castra  tuenti, 
Ignescunt  irsa :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 
Qua  tentet  ratione  aditus,  et  quae  via  clausos 
Excutiat  Teucros  yallo,  atque  effundat  in  aequum. 


60 


65 


49  T%raciu8  equus.  The  epi- 
thet here  is  merely  ornamental, 
and  equiyalent,  in  foct,  to  insignis 
or  prmttant.  The  Thracian 
hoTKS  were  held  in  high  esteem 
hy  the  ancients,  but  we  can  hard- 
ly suppose  that  Tumus  had  lite- 
rally one  of  this  particular  kind. 

61  Qui  primut  m  hottem.  Sup- 
ply irrtMii.  * 

52  Atiorquent.  Ad  here,  as 
elsewhere,  increases  the  force  of 
the  simple  verb,  '' brandishing 
powerfully"  or  "▼icorously." 

63  Arauut,  "Mounted  on  his 
itoed."    Supply  equjo. 


analogous  to  our  English  expres- 
sion, *' nestle  within  their  campu** 
An  ironical  expression,  of  eouiae. 
63  In  abterdes,  ^Against 
those  whom  he  cannot  reaeh.** 
The  sheep  being  protected  firam 
his  fury,  arfe  here  regarded  as  ae- 
tually  absent. 

67  Qtus  via,  "  What  path  of 
attack,'*  t.  e,y  what  mode  of  ao- 
cess. 

68  AtquB  effundat  in  ttquimm, 
"And  pour  them  forth  (to  the 
conflict)  upon  equal  teima.*'  The 
inequality  of  the  contest  at  pra- 
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Classem,  quse  lateri  castrorum  adjuncta  latebat, 
Aggeribus  septam  circuin,  et  fluvialibus  undis,  70 

Invadit;  sociosque  incendia  poscit  ovantes, 
Atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  fervidus  implet. 
Turn  vero  incumbunt;  urguet  praesentia  Tumi ; 
Atque  omnis  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atris. . 
Diripuere  focos:  piceum  fert  fumida  lumen  ^5 

Tadda,  et  commixtam  Yulcanus  ad  astra  favillam. 

Quis  deus,  O  Muss!  tarn  sseva  incendia  Teucris 
Arertit  ?  tantos  ratibus  quis  depulit  ignes  ? 
Dicite.     Prisca  fldes  facto,  sed  fama  perennis. 

Tempore  quo  primum  Pbrygia  formabat  in  Ida  80 

^neas  classem,  et  pelagi-petere  alta  parabat; 
Ipsa  deum  fertur  genetrix  Berecyntia  magnum  ' 
Yocibus  his  affata  Jovem:  Da,  nate,  petenti. 
Quod  tua  cara  parens  domito  te  poscit  Oljmpo. 
Pinea  silva  mihi,  multos  dilecta  per  annos ;  85 


Tumus  wished  to  bring  them  out 
to  a  fair  and  open  fight.  Hence 
in  aquum  is  a  much  better  read- 
ing than  in  aquor,  as  given  by 
Heyne.  The  latter  would  imply 
that  the  camp  of  the  Trojans  was 
on  elevated  ground, .  and  that 
Tumus  wished  to  bring  them 
down  into  the  plain ;  but  the  Tro- 
jan encampment  was  itself  in  the 
plain,  not  on  high  ground. 

70  Aggerifms  septam,  &c.  The 
vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore, 
according  to  ancient  custom. 

Et  Jluvialibus  undis,  *^And, 
the  waters  of  the  stream.**  The 
reference  appears  to  be  to  canals 
or  trenches  dug  around  the  ves- 
sels, and  cutting  ofif  the  approach 
of  a  foe. 

76  Vulcaniu,  by  metonymy  for 
iffnis  or  inoendi€u  Supply  fert 
from  the  preceding  clause. 

79  Prisca  fides  facto,  &c 
"The  belief  in  the  '&ct  is,  (it  is 
true,)  of  ancient  date,  but  the 
tradition  baa  never  died," 


82  Deum  genetrix  BereoynHa, 
Cybele,  to  whom  Ida,  as  well  as 
Mount  BerecyntuB  in  Phrygia, 
was  sacrod.  Consult  note  on  vi* 
786. 

84  Quod  tua  oara  parens,  &c. 
"  What  thy  beloved  parent  asks 
of  thee,  now  that,  (witmgh  her 
means),  Olympus  is  subdued 
(unto  thy  sway).**  Jupiter*8  mo- 
ther had  preserved  him  from 
Saturn;  to  her,  therefore,  as 
Servius  remarks,  he  was  indebt- 
ed, in  fact,  for  the  possession  of 
Olympus. 

85  Pinea  siiva  mifU,  &c.  "  I 
have  a  forest  of  pine,  dear  to  me 
during  many  years.  (In  a  part 
of  that  forest),  on  the  summit  of 
the  (Idsean)  mountain,  once  stood 
a  grove,  whither  they  used  to 
bring  me  sacred  offerings,  gloomy 
with  the  dark  pitch-pine  and  ma- 
ple-trees.'* Heyne  regards  lines 
86  and  87  as  s^u.nA^aa\  VsvsX.  ^^ 
are  defen^eai  >5^  N^  ^'SWsst^^X^Rft 
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Rumpe  moras  omnes,  et  turbata  anipe  castra. 

Dixit,  et  in  coelum  paribus  se  sustulit  alis ; 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum.  ]5 

Agnovit  jurenis,  duplicesque  ad  sidera  palmas 
Sustulit,  et  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus: 
Iri,  decus  coeli,  quis  te  mihi  nubibus  actam 
Dctulit  in  terras?  unde  hsee  tarn  clara  repente 
Tempestas?  medium  video  discedere  coelum,  20 

Palantesque  polo  Stellas.     Sequor  omina  tanta, 
Quisquis  in  arma  vocas.    Et,  sic  efiatus,  ad  undam 
Processit,  summoque  hausit  de  gurgite  Ijmphcis, 
Multa  deos  orans;  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Jamque  omnis  campis  exercitus  ibat  apertis,  25 

Dives  equum,  dives  pictai  vestis,  et  auri. 
Messapus  primas  acies,  postrema  coerceiit 
Tjrrbid83  juvenes;  medio  dux  agmine  Turnus 
Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est: 


in  the  same  sense,  of  the  agrestes 
tumuB  of  Tumus,  and  consult  also 
line  607,  'tf^^.y  of  the  present 
book. 

13  Turbaia  arripe  castra^  i.  e,, 
attack  the  Trojan  camp  while  in 
a  state  of  oonfusioti  and  alarm  at 
the  absence  of  its  conunander. 
No  intelligence  had  as  yet  been 
received  respecting  .^Bneas;  for 
the  events  in  this  book  are  simul- 
taneous with  those  described  in 
the  preceding  book,  and  the  com- 
panions of  ^neas  were  as  yet  on 
their  return  from  the  court  of 
Euander. 

20  Tempetku  answers  here  pre- 
dsely  to  our  term  ^'  sky,*'  and  de- 
notes the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
where  the  clouds  are,  and  where 
the  changes  of  weather  {tempe&' 
kUes)  are  supposed  to  originate. 

Medium  video  ditoedere  eeeivm, 
Slc  Iris,  in  her  departure  from 
the  earth,  cleaves  the  wr  with  a 
&ub  of  %ht,  and  the  \>e\icAdet,\  T\na  t«»  \&  V«m^  i&nsi^  ^ 


\ 


as  he  follows  her  with  his  eye, 
fancies  that  he  sees  the  hesveos 
opening  to  his  view,  and  the  rerj 
stars  appearing  amid  the  beams 
of  day. 

21  Pakmtee,  Referring  matij 
to  the  regular  courses  of  the  stu^ 
in  the  sky. 

22  Qimquit  in  arma  wfcat. 
Tumus  knew  Iris,  but  he  did  not 
know  by  what  deity  she  had  been 
sent  to  earth. 

23  Summoque  kaunt^  &e.  This 
was  done  that  he  might  pray  with 
washed  hands  and  with  the  gzester 
purity. 

26  Dwea  pieiaS  veeHs  ei  auri. 
^'Rich  in  attire  interwoven  with 
gold.'*  Equivalent,  as  Heinrieh 
and  Wagner  remark,  to  vetUt 
auro  tniertextOm 
PietaSL  Old  form  for  pietm, 
28  lyrrkidm  jwteme.  Com- 
pare vii  484. 
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Ceu,  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus,  altus 
Per  taciturn  Ganges,  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Quum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. 
Hie  subitam  nigro  glomerari  pulvere  nubem 
Prospiciunt  Teucri,  ac  tenebras  insurgere  campis. 
Primus  ab  ad  versa  conclamat  mole  Caicus: 
Quis  globus,  0  cives!  caligine  yolvitur  atra! 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  ascendite  muros: 
Hostis  adest,  eia !     Ingenti  clamore  per  omnes 
Condunt  se  Teucri  portas,  et  moenia  complent. 
Namque  ita  discedens  prseceperat,  optimus  armis, 
^neas :  si  qua  interea  fortuna  fuisset, 
Neu  struere  auderent  aciem,  neu  credere  campo ; 
Castra  modo,  et  tutos  servarent  aggere  muros. 
Ergo,  etsi  conferre  manum  pudor  iraque  monstrat. 


489 
30 


35 


40 


vii.  784,  and  is  wanting,  also,  in 
many  manuscripts.    It  interrapts 
the  comparison,   as   Heyne   re- 
marks, between  the   progress  of 
an  army  and  that  of  a  river,,  in 
the  three  next  verses,    and  he 
therefore   regards  it  as  interpo- 
lated.     It  is  rejected,   also,  by 
Brunck,   Schrader,    fiothe,    and 
Weichert.      Jahn  and  Wagner 
defend  it,  but  without  much  force. 
30     Ceu,  septem  surgens^  &c 
According  to  the  ancients,   the 
Ganges,    soon  after  leaving  its 
sources   in   the  Montes  Emodi, 
flowed  along  in  seven  channels 
for  a  part  of  its  course. 

This  idea  is  here  adopted  by 
Virgil.  Amnihus^  therefore,  does 
not  refer,  in  the  present  passage, 
to  tributary  streams,  but  is  equi- 
valent merely  to  o/om.  The 
force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the 
silent  flow  of  the  river,  and  the 
silent  march  of  the  mighty  host 

Surgens,       Referring    to    the 
periodical  increase  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges, 
Sfdafi*.     **0{  which  the  vio- 


lence has  abated.**  The  Ganges 
has  now  left  the  mountains^  and 
its  stream  is  less  impetuous  along 
the  more  level  country. 

31  Aut  pingui  Jlumine  Nilfts, 
&c.  Another  comparison  of  the 
silent  march  of  the  host,  with  the 
silent  reflux  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
flow  of  waters  after  the  annual 
inundation  has  subsided. 

37  Date  tela,  &c.  The  com- 
mon text  has  date  tela,  seandite, 
which  has  been  condemned  by 
man^  critics  as  being  the  only 
instance  where  Virgil  makes  long 
a  final  short  syllable  preceding  a 
word  beginning  with  s  and  ano- 
ther consonant  We  have  given 
ascendite f  with  Wagner,  from  one 
of  the  manuscripts. 

41  Si  qua  interea  fortuna  fuis- 
set, *'  That  in  case  any  accident 
of  war  should  occur  during  the 
interval  (of  his  absence).** 

44    Monstrat.      *'  Urge  them 
on.**     Equivalent  here  to  impellii 
or  suadet,     Heyiva',  "Nam  ^j^jaK. 
madet,  fnonstrat  quVd  «nX  $ansK«w» 
dt»m,  6t  qud  Tolwwer 
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Objiciunt  portas  tamen,  et  prcecepta  facessimt,  45 

Armatique  cayis  exspectant  turribus  hostem. 

Tumus,  ut  ante  yolans  tardum  prascesserat  agmen, 
Viginti  lectis  equitum  comitatus  et  urbi 
Improvisus  adest :  maculis  quern  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus,  cristaque  tegit  galea  aurea  rubra.  50 

Ecquis  erit  mecmn,  juvenes,  qui  primus  in  hostem — ? 
Ell !  ait :  et  jaculum  attorquens  emittit  in  auras, 
Principium  pugnse,  et  campo  sese  arduus  infert. 
Clamore  excipiunt  socii,  fremituque  sequuntur 
Horrisono:  Teucnim  mirantur  inertia  corda;  55 

Non  cequo  dare  se  campo,  non  obria  ferre 
Anna  viros,  sed  castra  forere.     Hue  turbidus,  atque  hue, 
Lustrat  equo  muros,  aditumque  per  ayia  qucerit. 
Ac,  veluti  pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili 
Quum  fremit  ad  caulas,  ventos  perpessus  et  imbres,       60 
Nocte  super  media:  tuti  sub  matribus  agni 
Balatum  exercent:  ille,  asper,  et  improbus  ira, 
Sesvit  in  absentes;  collecta  fatigat  edendi 
Ex  longo  rabies,  et  siccae  sanguine  fauces. 
Haud  aliter  Rutulo,  muros  et  castra  tuenti,  65 

Ignescunt  irsa :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 
Qua  tentet  ratione  aditus,  et  quae  via  clausos 
Excutiat  Teucros  yallo,  atque  efifiindat  in  SBquum. 


49  Thracius  equu».  The  epi- 
thet here  is  merely  omanieiital, 
and  equiraient,  in  fact,  to  insignis 
or  prattant.  The  Thracian 
hoiBcs  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  but  we  can  hard- 
ly suppose  that  Tumus  had  lite- 
ndly  one  of  this  particular  kind. 

61  Qui  primuM  in  hottem.  Sup- 
ply irruat,  * 

62  Attorqtteru,  Ad  here,  as 
elsewhere,  increases  the  force  of 
the  simple  verb,  ''brandishing 
powerfully"  or  "vieorously." 

63  Ardutu,    ''Mounted  on.  Ina  ^  inec^jislity  of  the  contest  at  prt" 


analogous  to  our  English  ezpre** 
sion,  *' nestle  within  their  canqn** 
An  ironical  expression,  of  eoone. 
63  In  abterUes.  ^Apumt 
those  whom  he  cannot  readL** 
The  sheep  being  protected  firoa 
his  fury,  arb  here  regarded  as  •»• 
tually  absent. 

67  Qtus  via.  ^^WhatpathoT 
attack,"  t.  e,y  what  mode  of  a^ 
cess. 

68  Atque  iffundai  in  mqumL 
"And  pour  them  forth  (to  tin 
conflict)  upon  equal  termsL*'  The 


•teed."    Supply  eguo,  \  «ef!Ai  c»iv«a^A^  Vxi  ^s&ft^^si^HMkbb- 
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Classem,  quse  lateri  castrorum  adjuncta  latebat, 
Aggeribus  septam  circuin,  et  fluYialibus  undis,  70 

Invadit;  sociosque  incendia  poscit  OYantes, 
Atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  ferridus  implet 
Turn  yero  incumbunt;  urguet  prsesentia  Tumi ; 
Atque  omnis  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atris. . 
Diripuere  focos:  piceum  fert  fumida  lumen  75 

Taeda,  et  commixtam  Yulcanus  ad  astra  fayillam. 

Quis  deus,  O  Musae!  tarn  sseva  incendia  Teucris 
Arertit  ?  tantos  ratibus  quis  depnlit  ignes  ? 
Dicite.     Prisca  fldes  facto,  sed  fama  perennis. 

Tempore  quo  primum  Phrjgia  formabat  in  Ida  80 

^neas  classem,  et  pelagi-petere  alta  parabat; 
Ipsa  deum  fertur  genetrix  Berecyntia  magnum 
Yocibus  his  affeita  Jorem:  Da,  nate,  petenti. 
Quod  tua  cara  parens  domito  te  poscit  Oljmpo. 
Pinea  silva  mihi,  multos  dilecta  per  annos ;  85 


Tumus  wished  to  bring  them  out 
to  a  fair  and  open  fight.  Hence 
in  oBquum  is  a  much  better  read- 
ing than  in  aquor^  as  given  by 
Heyne.  The  latter  would  imply 
that  the  camp  of  the  Trojans  was 
on  elevated  ground, .  and  that 
Tumus  wished  to  brine  them 
down  into  the  plain ;  but  the  Tro- 
jan encampment  was  itself  in  the 
plain^  not  on  high  ground. 

70  Aggeribus  septam,  &c.  The 
vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore, 
according  to  ancient  custom. 

Et  Jiuvialibua  undis,  '^And, 
the  waters  of  the  stream.**  The 
reference  appears  to  be  to  canals 
or  trenches  dug  around  the  ves- 
sels, and  cutting  off  the  approach 
of  a  foe. 

76  Vulcanusy  by  metonymy  for 
ignis  or  incendia.  Supply  fert 
from  the  preceding  clause. 

79  Prisca  fides  facto^  &c; 
"The  belief  in  the  fact  Lb,  (it  is 
true,)  of  ancient  date,  but  the 
tradition  baa  never  died,^* 


82  Deum  genetrix  BereoynlkL 
Cybele,  to  whom  Ida,  as  well  as 
Mount  Berecyntus  in  Phrygia, 
was  sacred.  Consult  note  on  vi* 
786. 

84  Quocf  fua  eara  parens,  &c. 
"  What  thy  beloved  parent  asks 
of  thee,  now  that,  (through  her 
means),  Olympus  is  subdued 
(unto  iky  sway).**  Jupiter*8  mo- 
ther had  preserved  him  from 
Saturn;  to  her,  therefore,  as 
Servius  remarks^  he  was  indebt- 
ed, in  fact,  for  the  possession  of 
Olympus. 

85  Pinea  siiva  mihiy  &e.  "  I 
have  a  forest  of  pine,  dear  to  me 
during  many  years.  (In  a  part 
of  that  forest),  on  the  summit  of 
the  (Idsean)  mountain,  once  stood 
a  grove,  whither  they  used  to 
bring  me  sacred  offerings,  gloomy 
with  the  dark  pitch-pine  and  ma- 
ple-trees.** Heyne  regards  lines 
86  and  87  as  s^u.n.<(ra&\  Vpq^.  "Cq^^ 
are  deteneL-e^L  \>^  ^  wS^*-*^^?^ 
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Lucus  in  arce  fuit  summa^  quo  sacra  ferebant, 
Nigranti  picea  trabibusque  obscunis  acemis : 
Has  ego  Dardunio  juyeni,  quum  classis  egeref, 
Lseta  dedi:  nunc  sollicitam  timor  anxius  angit. 
Solve  metus,  atque  hoc  precibus  sine  posse  parentcm,    90 
Neu  cursu  quassatae  ullo,  neu  turbine  venti, 
Yincantur.     Prosit,  nostris  in  montibus  ortas. 
Filius  buic  contra,  torquet  qui  sidera  mundi: 
O  genetrix!  quo  fata  vocas?  aut  quid  petis  istis? 
Mortaline  manu  factce  immortale  carinas  96 

Fas  habeant?  certusque  incerta  pericula  lustret 
iEneas  ?     Cui  tanta  deo  permissa  potestas  ? 
Immo,  ubi  defunctad  finem  portusque  tenebunt 
Ausonios  olim,  queecunque  evaserit  undis^ 
Dardaniumque  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit  arra,  100 

Mortalem  eripiam  formani,  magnique  jubebo 


The  grove  covered  the  summit  of 
Ida,  and  in  it  sacrifices  were  of- 
fened  to  Cybele.  The  remainder 
of  the  mountain  was  occupied  by 
the  pine  forest.  The  grove  was 
composed  of  pitch-pine  trees  and 
maples  intermingled. 

86  Fuit,  The  grove  once  stood 
there;  the  trees  were  afterward 
cut  down  to  build  the  fleet. 

87  TreUnlms.     For  arboribus. 

88  Hat,  Supply  arbores,  from 
lueuty  &c. 

89  Anxius  angit,  He^'ne  calls 
this  '^  inepta  allitercUio,^*  and 
reads  urguet.  Wagner,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  Virgil 
imrposely  employs  an  alliteration 
nere  to  express  a  stronger  feeling 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the 
goddess;  and  he  refers  to  Cice- 
ro's moles  molestiarum  (De  Orat, 
I  1). 

90  Atqtte  hoe  preeibus,  &c. 
^And  let  a  parent  be  able  to  ob- 
tain this  by  her  entreaties. 


»» 


advantage  (unto  these),  that  they 
rose  into  liie  on  our  mountaios,*' 
t.  e.,  that  they  grew  on  Ida,  s 
mountain  sacred  unto  me. 

93  Torquet.  Consult  note  oa 
vL798. 

94Quofatavocas9  "Whither 
dost  thou  call  the  fiites  ?**  i  f., 
what  change  art  thoa  striving  to 
make  in  the  settled  ordff  « 
things  ? 

Aut  quid  petis  isHef  "Or 
what  art  thou  seeking  fyr  thise 
ships  of  thine  ?**  Sapply  nwi 
bus  or  trabibus. 

98  DefuncttB.  «  Having  pn^ 
formed  their  cooneu**  Sopolr 
cursu  suo, 

99  Quaeunque  ewuerit,  fte. 
The  pronoun  aud  verb  are  in  the 
singular,  but  the  referance  is  a 
pltmd  one.  All  the  ships  did  not 
reach  Italy.  One,  the  vessel  of 
Orontes,  was  sunk  in  the  sloni 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  (i..  US), 
and  four  were  burned  by  the  T«h 


92  Prositf  nostris  in  montlbiw  Y^vEx^^nsy«kvcL^«Ac)  ^.qqq^ 
to#.     "LetitproveaBOutcftolx 


orfae. 
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^quoris  esse  deas :  qualis  Nereia  Doto 

Et  Galatea  secant  spumantem  pectore  pontum. 

Dixerat;  idque  ratum,  Stjgii  per  flumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine  ripas  105 

Annuit,  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympura. 

Ergo  aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  Parcao 
Debita  complerant;  quum  Tumi  injuria  Matrem 
Admonuit  ratibus  sacris  depellere  taadas. 
Hie  primum  nova  lux  oculis  offulsit,  et  ingens  110 

Yisus  ab  Aurora  coelum  transcurrere  nimbus, 
Idfieique  chori ;  turn  vox  horrenda  per  auras 
Excidit,  et  Troum  Rutulorumque  agmina  complet : 
Ne  trepidate  meas,  Teucri,  defendere  naves, 
Neve  annate  manus :  maria  ante  exurere  Tumo,  115 

Quam  sacras  dabitur  pinus.     Yos  ite  solutae, 
Ite  dese  pelagi;  Genetrix  jubet     Et,  sua  quseque. 
Continue  puppes  abrumpunt  yincula  ripis, 
Delphinumque  modo  demersis  aequora  rostris 
Ima  petunt.     Hinc  yirginese,  mirabile  monstruxn,         120 
Quot  prius  asratse  steterant  ad  litora  prorse, 
Beddunt  se  totidem  ^ies,  pontoque  feruntur. 

Obstupuere  animi  Rutulis:  conterritus  ipse 
Turbatis  Messapus  equis ;  cunctatur  et  amnis. 


104  fdque  ratum,  &c.  ^'And 
gave  the  sign  with  his  nod  that 
this  was  ratified.*'    Supply  esse, 

Stygii  frairis,  Pluta  Jove 
ratifies  his  promise  with  th^  fear- 
ful oath  by  the  Styx,  Cocytus, 
and  other  rivers  of  the  lower 
world,  which  oath  no  deity  dared 
to  break  with  impunity. 

105  Jiipas.  In  the  sense  of 
amnes, 

108  Tumi  inmria,  «  The  out- 
rage of  Turnus ;"  i.  e,,  the  vio- 
lence offered  by  him  to  the  sacred 
ships. 

Matrem,  "  The  mother  of  the 
gods." 

110  Oculis.    Supply  Trcijan' 


112  Idmque  chori.  <<And  (in 
it)  choral  bands  of  the  Idsean  fol- 
lowers of  the  goddess.*'  Lite- 
rally, ^'Ids»ui  choruaes."  A1-. 
luding  to  the  different  priests  of 
Cybele,  the  Corybantes,  the  Cure- 
tes,  and  the  Idsei  Daetylu  Fi- 
gures of  these  were  seen  in  the 
cloud. 

118  Puppes,  The  stems,  not 
the  prows,  are  here  mentioned,  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
drawing  up  vessels  stem  foremost 
on  the  shore. 

120  Hinc.  ''From  this  same 
quarter."  Referring  to  tsguora 
ima. 
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Rauca  sonans,  rerocatque  pedem  Tiberiniis  ab  alto.       125 

At  non  audaci  Tumo  fiducia  cessit ; 

Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro ; 

Trojanos  haec  monstra  petunt;  his  Jupiter  ipse 

Anxilium  solitum  eripuit:  non  tela,  nee  ignes 

Exspectant  Rutulos.     Ergo  maria  invia  Teucris,  130 

Nee  spes  ulla  fugae ;  rerum  pars  altera  ademta  est: 

Terra  autem  in  nostris  manibus ;  tot  millia)  gentes 

Anna  ferunt  ItalaB.     Nil  me  iatalia  terrent, 

Si  qua  Phryges  prsB  se  jactant,  responsa  deorum. 

Sat  fatis  Venerique  datum,  tetigere  quod  arra  135 

Fertilis  Ausonias  Troes :  sunt  et  mea  contra 

Fata  mibi,  ferro  sceleratam  exscindere  gentem, 

Conjuge  praerepta;  nee  solos  tangit  Atridas 

Iste  dolor,  solisque  licet  capere  arma  Mycenis. 

Sed  periisse  semel  satis  est.     Peccare  fuisset  1 40 

Ante  satis,  penitus  modo  non  genus  omne  perosos 

Femineum.     Quibus  haec  medii  fiducia  valli, 

Fossarumque  morae,  leti  discrimina  parya, 


127  Ultro  has  here  the  force 
of  insuper.  Consult  Wagner, 
QuuBst,  Virff,  xxvii.  1. 

129  Aiueilium  solitum.  Tumus 
regards  the  loss  of  tlieir  ships  as 
a  sure  proof  that  Jove  has  aban- 
doned tiieir  cause. 

131  Rerum  pars  altera,  ''One 
portion  of  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance.*' Referring  to  the  loss  of 
their  ships. 

132  Terra  autem^  &c  "(The 
other  portion),  the  land,*'  &c. 

Tot  millia.  In  apposition  with 
gentes  Itahs, 

138  Qmjuge.  "My  bride;'* 
t.  0.,  Lavinia  my  affianced  bride. 

Nee  solos  tangit  Atridas,  &c. 
t.  e.f  nor  are  the  sons  of  Atreus 
(Menelansand  Agamemnon)  the 
only  ones  who  have  felt  indigna- 
tion at  a  loved  one*s  having  been 
borne  anray. 
140  Sedpemsie  temel  satii  est, 


\ 


&c.  "  But  (it  wUl  be  said)  it  is 
sufficient  atonement  for  them  to 
have  perished  once.  (Well, 
then,)  it  should  have  been  snffi- 
cient  for  them  to  have  committed 
this  offence  once  before,  having 
conceived  (after  this)  an  almost 
total  aversion  towardis  the  whole 
race  of  women.** 

141*  Perosos.  Agreeing  with  the 
pronoun  understood  in  the  acca- 
sative  before  peccare, 

142  Q^ibus  fuBc  medUy  &c. 
"(They)  unto  whom  this  confi- 
dence in  their  interposed  rampart, 
and  the  delays  occaaoned  by 
their  trenches  (to  a  foe),  a  alight 
separation  between  them  and 
death,  afford  courage.  Have  they 
not  seen,  however,*'  &c  Observe 
the  harshness  of  construciiou  in 
9ttt6u«A£PC,&c.,  as  indicative  of  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  sfieaJcer. 
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145 


150 


Dant  animos :  at  non  yiderunt  moenia  Trojse, 
Neptuni  fabricata  manu,  considere  in  ignes  ? 
Sed  Yos,  O  lecti !  ferro  quis  scindere  vallum 
Apparat,  et  mecum  invadit  trepidantia  castra? 
Non  armis  mihi  Vulcani,  non  mille  earinis 
Est  opus  in  Teucros.    Addant  se  protenus  omnes 
Etrusci  socios ;  tenebras  et  inertia  furta 
Palladii,  caBsis  summed  custodibus  arcis, 
Ne  timeant;  nee  equi  casca  condemur  in  alvo : 
Luce,  palam,  certum  est  igni  circumdare  muros. 
Haud  sibi  cum  Danais  rem,  fazo,  et  pube  Pelasga, 
Esse  putent,  decimum  quos  distulit  Hector  in  annum.  155 
Nunc  adeo,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei, 
Quod  superest,  Issti  bene  gestis  corpora  rebus 
Procurate,  viri ;  et  pugnam  sperate  parari. 
Interea^  yigilum  excubiis  obsidere  portas 
Cura  datur  Messapo,  et  moenia  cingere  flammis. 
Bis  septem,  Rutulo  muros  qui  milite  serrent, 
Delecti :  ast  illos,  centeni  quemque,  sequuntur 
Purpurei  cristis  juvenes,  auroque  corusci. 


160 


144  Non,  To  be  taken  here  in 
the  sense  of  nonne, 

148  Mille  earinis.  Alluding  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  that  sail- 
ed against  Troy.  Mille  is  here 
merely  a  round  number,  employed 
according  to  a  well  known  poetic 
usage. 

150  Tenebrtu  et  inertia  furta, 
&c. ;  t.  e.,  let  them  not  fear  lest 
we  come  in  the  night  season,  like 
Ulysses  and  Diomede,  and  steal 
from  them  that  on  which  their 
safety  depends.  In  other  words,- 
let  them  not  fear  lest  we  call  dark- 
ness and  fraud  to  our  aid. 

153  Luce,  pakan,  eertum  est, 
"  By  day,  face  to  face,  are  we  re- 
solved." Supply  nobis  after  eer^ 
turn  est, 

154  Fcupo  is  an  old  form  for 
fecero,  and  the  future  perfect  is 


here  used  for  the  simple  future^ 
in  order  to  express  haste,  or  ra- 
pidity of  operation.  ^'  I  will  ^oon 
cause,"  &c. 

Fube  PekugeL  Contemptuous, 
as  denoting  a  mere  band  of  beard- 
less warriors. 

156  Melior  pars  dieu  '<  The 
better  part  of  the  day ;"  t.  e,,  the 
part  better  adapted  for  action. 

158  Et  pugnam  speraSe  pararit 
^'Aud  expect  that  a  fight  stands 
ready  (for  you);"  ue,,  remain 
fully  assured  that  on  the  morrow 
a  battle  awaita  you.  [Another 
reading  is  jDara/i] 

160  Flammis,  «  With  watch- 
fires." 

162  Ilhs  centeni  quemque,  &e. 
'^A  hundred  warriors  follow  these 
each."      The   select  \it«cA  ^^so^- 
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Discarrunt,  yariantque  vices ;  fusique  per  herbam 
Indulgent  vino,  et  yertunt  crateras  aenos.  165 

Collucent  ignes:  noctem  custodia  dadt 
Insomnem  ludo. 

Hsec  super  e  vallo  prospectant  Troes,  et  armis 
Alta  tenent ;  nee  non,  trepidi  formidine,  portas 
Explorant,  pontesque  et  propugnacula  jungunt ;  170 

Tela  gerunt*    Instant  Mnestheus  acerque  Serestus: 
Quos  pater  ^neas,  si  quando  adrersa  rocarent, 
Rectores  juvenum,  et  rerum  dedit  esse  magistros. 
Omnis  per  muros  legio,  sortita  periclum,. 
Excubat,  exercetque  vices,  quod  cuique  tenendum  est.  ]  75 

Nisus  erat  portaB  custos,  acerrimus  armis, 
Hyrtacides;  comitem  MnesB  quem  miserat  Ida 
Yenatrix,  jaculo  celerem,  levibusque  sagittis ; 
Et  juxta  comes  Euryalus,  quo  pulchrior  alter 
Non  fuit  iEneadum,  Trojana  neque  induit  anna;  180 

Ora  puer  prima  signans  intonsa  jurenta. 
His  amor  unus  erat,  pariterque  in  bella  ruebant : 
Turn  quoque  communi  portam  statione  tenebant. 
Nisus  ait :  Dine  bunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Eurjale?  an  sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  cupido?  185 

Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jam  dudum  invadere  magnum 


164  Variantqtie  vices.  '^And 
vary  the  turns  (in  guarding) ;  ** 
t.  e.,  take  turns,  &c 

1 66  Vertunt,  "  Invert ;"  i.  e,, 
drain. 

170  Pontes  et  propftgnacula 
jungttnt,  "  They  join  together 
the  bridges  and  outworks ;"  t.  e., 
they  join  the  outworks  to  the 
main  fortifications  by  means  of 
stages  or  galleries. 

171  Tela  gerurU,  «  They  bring 
together  missiles;**  t.  e.,  heap 
them  up,  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  action. 

175  Exercetque  vices,  &c. 
''And  atteud,  in  turn,  to  -what  is 
to  be  defended  by  each.'*    More 


literally,  ''and  take  turns  as  to 
what  is  to  be  defended,**  &c. 

177  Ida  venatrix,  "  The  ban- 
tress  Ida.'*  A  nymph,  the  mo- 
ther of  Nisus ;  not  as^Bome  sup- 
pose, the  mountain  so  named,  with 
the  epithet  venatrix  added  by  en- 
allage. 

185  An  sfia  cuique,  &c.  "Or 
is  that  which  one  earnestly  de- 
sires to  be  regarded  as  a  divine 
inspiration  ?*'  More  literally,  "or 
is  his  own  desire  a  deity  to  each 
one  ?•* 

186  Invadere,  "To  attempt*' 
Said,  generally,  of  things  that  in- 
volve more  or  less  of  difficulty 
and  hazard 
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Mens  agitat  mihi;  nee  placida  contenta  quiete  est. 

Cemis,  quse  Butulos  habeat  fiducia  renun : 

Lumina  rara  micant;  somno  yinoque  soluti, 

Procubuere;  silent  late  loca.     Percipe  porro,  190 

Quid  dubitem,  et  quse  nunc  animo  sententia  surgat 

^nean  acciri  omnes,  populusque,  patresque, 

Exposcunt;  mittique  yiros,  qui  certa  reportent. 

Si,  tibi  qusB  posco,  promittunt;  nam  mihi  facti 

Fama  sat  est;  tumulo  yideor  reperire  sub  illo  195 

Posse  yiam  ad  muros  et  moBuia  Pallantea. 

Obstupuit,  magno  laudum  percussus  amore, 

Eurjalus;  simul  his  ardentem  afifatur  amicum : 

Mene  igitur  socium  summis  adjungere  rebus, 

Nise,  fugis?  solum  te  in  tanta  pericula  mittam  ? 

Non  ita  me  genitor,  bellis  assuetus  Opheltes, 

Argolicum  terrorem  inter,  Trojasque  labores, 

Sublatum  erudiit ;  nee  tecum  talia  gessi, 

Magnanimum  ^nean,  et  fata  extrema,  secutus: 

Est  hie,  est  animus  lucis  contemtor,  et  istum  205 

Qui  yita  bene  credat  emi,  quo  ten^s,  honorem. 

Nisus  ad  hsec:  Equidem  de  te  nil  tale  yerebar, 
Nee  fas;  non:  ita  me  referat  tibi  magnus  oyantem 
Jupiter,  aut  quicumque  oculis  hsec  aspicit  cequis. 
Sed,  si  quis,  qu£e  mijdta  yides  discrimine  tali,  210 


200 


194  Si,  tibi  qua  poscoy  promii" 
tunt.  Nisus  generously  intends 
to  give  oyer  all  the  rewards  that 
shall  be  promised  for  the  achieye- 
ment  unto  his  friend  Euryalus, 
being  content  himself  with  the 
glory  alone  that  may  result. 

1 95  Videor  reperire,  "  Methinks 
I  can  find."     Supply  mihi. 

196  Where  mcenia  occurs  Im- 
mediately after  mttros,  the  latter 
appears  to  refer  to  the  walls,  the 
former  to  the  city  itself,  with  its 
buildings.  (Compare  Wagper, 
ad  loc,y  and  Niebuhr,  Riim.  Gesch, 
yoL  ii.  not.  80.) 

2Q2  Arffolicum  terrorem,  '^The 
fearful  waning  of  the  Greeks**' 


More  literally,    "the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  Greeks." 

203  StibkUum,  An  allusion  to 
the  Roman  custom  of  fathers  ta- 
king up  children  newly  bom,  in 
token  of  acknowledging  them. 

204  Jf'ata  estrema.  Alluding 
to  the  wanderings  of  .tineas  in 

nt  of  his  destined  city  and 
home. 

205  Hie,  Indicatiye  of  ges- 
ture^ the  hand  being  placed  on 
the  breast, 

208  Nee  fas  s  non,  "Nor  haye 
I  any  right  to  do  so;  na"    The 
full  form  of  ex\»ieflek»\^^sQ&.^\ft> 
neo  /at  est  mihv  iote  ^Mrvrv 

210  Sed,  «iqu«,^^    ;;^^3&.^ 
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Si  quis  in  adrersum  rapiat  casusve,  deuftve, 

Te  superesse  yelim;  tua  vita  dignior  SBtas. 

Sit,  qui  me  raptum  pugna,  pretiore  redemtum, 

Mandet  humo;  solita  aut,  si  qua  idFortuna  vetabit, 

Absenti  ferat  inferias,  decoretque  sepulcro.  -        215 

Neu  matri  miseree  tanti  sim  causa  doloris; 

Qu£e  te  sola,  puer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa, 

Persequitur,  magni  nee  moenia  curat  Acest®. 

Ule  autem:  Causas  nequidquam  nectis  inanes. 

Nee  mea  jam  mutata  loco  sententia  cedit.  220 

Acceleremus,  ait;  yigiles  simul  excitat :  illi 

Succedunt,  senrantque  rices:  statione  relic ta 

Ipse  comes  Niso  graditur,  regemque  requirunt 

Cetera  per  terras  omnes  animalia  somno 
Lasabant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum:  225 

Ductores  Teucrum  primi,  delecta  juventus, 
Consilium  summis  regni  de  rebus  habebant, 
Quid  facerent,  quisve  JSnese  jam  nuntius  esset : 
Stant  longis  annixi  hastis,  et  scuta  tenentes, 
Castrorum  et  campi  medio.     Tum  Nisus  et  una  230 


any  (many  things  of  which  kind 
thou  seest  in  enterprises  as  ha- 
zardous as  this),  if  any,  whether 
chance  or  deity,  hurry  me  into 
■adverse  fortune,**  &c.  More  lite- 
rally, "  in  such  a  hazard  as  this.** 

214  SolittL  '^As  she  is  wont 
to  do."  Alluding  to  the  usual 
JSckleness  of  Fortune. 

215  Absenti  fereU  inferiat, 
*'  May  bring  funenJ  offerings  un- 
to me,  though  far  aWay;**  t.  ^.,  to 
jny  absent  corpse.  "Die  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  at  stated  periods 
ihe  tombs  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacri- 
fices and  various  gifts.  These 
oblations  were  called  inferia, 

:    J)ec9retque  sepulcro.  '^Andmay 
honour  me  with  a  cenotaph.*' 
'    217   Qua  te,  sqIo,  puer,  &c. 


The  mother  of  Euryaliis  had  re- 
fused to  be  left  behind  in  Sicily 
with  the  other  Trojan  females, 
but  boldly  followed  her  son. 
Compare  v.  J 15,  seqq.  It  nuist 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
not  all  the  Trojan  females  were 
left  behind  in  Sicily,  but  <mly 
those  advanced  in  years.  Th« 
mother  of  Eniyalus,  therefore, 
was  the  only  one  of  theanore.aged 
matrons  that  accompanied  the 
fleet.     Compare  xi.  35. 

221  VigUes,  Those  who  were 
to  take  the  guard. 

223  Regem.  "  The  young 
prince.**     Ascanius. 

230  Castrorum  et  campi  tnedio, 
"  In  the  centre  of  the  camp  and 
plain*'*  Equivalent  to  castrorum 
eampestrium  medio,  ''in  the  middle 
of  their  {Bamp'Situaite  Vk  the  plain* 
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235 


240 


Euryalus  confestiin  alacres  adinittier  orant: 
Rem  magnam,  pretiumque  moras  fore.     Primus  lulus 
Accepit  trepidos,  ac  Nisum  dicere  jussit. 
Turn  sic  Hjrrtacides:  Audite,  0 !  mentibus  aequis, 
^neadse ;  neve  hsec  nostris  spectentur  ab  amiis. 
Quae  ferimus.     Rutuli,  somno  yinoque  soluti, 
Procubuere :  locum  insidiis  conspeximus  ipsi. 
Qui  patet  in  biyio  portae,  qusB  proxima  ponto : 
Interrupti  ignes,  aterque  ad  sidera  fiimus 
Erigitur :  si  fortuna  permittitis  uti, 
Quaesitum  JEnean  et  moenia  Pallantea : 
'  Mox  hie  cum  spoliis,  ingenti  caede  peracta^ 
Affore  cemetis.    Nee  nos  yia  fallit  euntes. 
Vidimus  obscuris  primam  sub  yallibus-  urbem 
Yenatu  assiduo,  et  totum  cognoyimus  amnem. 
Hie,  annis  grayis,  atque  animi  maturus,  Aletes: 
Di  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis^ 
Quum  tales  animos  juyenum,  et  tarn  certa  tulistis 
Pectora.    Sic  memorans,  humeros  dextxasque  tenebat  250 
Amborum;  et  yultum  lacrimis,  atque  ora  rigabat : 
Quae  Yobis,  quae  digna,  yiri,  pro  laudibus  istis, 
Prasmia  posse  rear  soM  ?  pulcherrima  primum 
Di  moresque  dabunt  yestri;  turn  cetera  reddet 
Actutum  pius  ^neas,  atque  integer  asyi 


245 


255 


232  Rem  magnam,  &c.  ''That 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  would  be  worth  the 
delay;**  i,e.^  the  delay  and  inter- 
ruption which  it  might  occasion 
%o  the  council. 

233  Trepidos.  "Agitated;" 
t.  e,y  excited  by  the  idea  of  the 
service  they  were  about  to  render 
to  their  country. 

237  Locum  insidiis  conspeximus 
ipsi,  &c.  "We  ourselyes  have 
observed  a  place  (fit)  for  our  se- 
cret design,  which  presents  itself 
in  the  double  road  leading  from 
ibegate  that  a  nearest  the  sea.** 


Two  roads  led  from  this  gate: 
one  to  Laurentum,  and  through 
the  camp  of  the  Butnlians,  ^o 
had  come  by  it  to  attack  the  Tro- 
jan camp ;  the  other  turned  to 
the  left,  passed  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  and  led  into  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

Insidiis.  Their  design  of  going 
forth  secretly  to  MneaB, 

238  In  bivio  porta,  LiteraDy, 
"  in  the  double  path  of  the  sate." 

254  Moresque  vesirL  "And 
your  own  yirtaflav"^  ^.••^  -^^siact 

255  Integer  cwA.    ^^'^''^ 
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Ascanius,  meriti  tanti  non  immemor  unquam, 

Immo  ego  yos,  cui  sola  salus  genitore  reducto, 

Excipit  Ascanius,  per  magnos,  Nise,  Penates, 

Assaracique  Larem,  et  cans  penetralia  Yesta^, 

Obtestor;  quaecumque  mihi  fortuna  fidesque  est,  260 

In  yestris  pono  gremiis:  reyocate  parentem ; 

Reddite  conspectum :  nihil  illo  triste  recepto. 

Bina  dabo  argento  perfecta,  atque  aspera  signis, 

Pocula,  devicta  genitor  quas  cepit  Arisba ; 

Et  tripodas  geminos;  auri  duo  magna  talenta;    .  265 

Cratera  antiquum,  quem  dat  Sidonia  Didot 

Si  yero  capere  Italiam,  sceptrisque  potiri 

Ck)ntigerit  victori,  et  praedas  dicere  sortem : 

Yidisti,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 

Aureus:  ipsum  ilium,  clypeum,  cristasque  rubeutes      270 


the  bloom  of  years.'*  Taken  in 
connexion  with  what  follows,  it 
denotes  that  they  will  ever  find 
a  friend  in  Ascanius  from  youth 
upward. 

257  Immo.  Referring  back  to 
immemor.  Hence  we  render  as 
foUows:  ''No!  (never  unmind- 
ful; on  the  contrary),  I  whose 
sole  happiness  is  centred  in  my 
father^s  return,*'  &c. 

258  Nise,  Ascanius  names  one 
of  the  two  merely,  but  means,  in 
fact,  both;  since,  at  line  525  we 
have  "tJO»,  O  Calliope,  precor,''* 
by  a  precisely  similar  construc- 
tiom 

259  Assarcufiqtie  La/rem,  ''And 
the  lar  of  Assaracus  ;*'  «. «.,  the 
tutelary  diviqity  of  our  line.  As- 
saracus, one  of  his  early  fore- 
fathers, is  here  placed  for  the 
whole  line. 

'260  Fides.  "Confident  hope;*' 
t.  e.^  that  my  &ther  will  be  re- 
stored to  us. 

261  In  vestris  pono  gremiis. 
"I  place  in  your  bosoms."  A 
beautiful  expression.     I  place  all 


my  happiness  and  hopes  under 
your  care,  to  cherish  and  pre* 
serve,  even  as  a  mother  cherishes 
her  child  in  her  bosom. 

266  Dai.  Certain  substantiveB 
denoting  something  that  remains 
with  one,  or  is  more  or  less  abiding 
in  its  nature,  such  as  donum,  mv- 
nusy  &c.,  sometime  take  the  verb 
in  the  present  tense  with  the 
poets,  where  we  must  translate  by 
a  past  one. 

268  Et  prada  dicere  sortem. 
"And  to  appoint  a  distribution  of 
booty  ;**  t.  e,,  to  fix  a  day,  place, 
and  manner  of  distribution.  We 
have  adopted  here  the  common 
reading  dicere,  and  have  given  it 
the  explanation  which  Wagner 
assigns.  Heyne  and  others  have 
dticere  ;  but  ducere  sortem  cannot 
be  said  of  a  leader  himself,  since 
the  portion  of  the  latter  was  al- 
ways taken  from  the  plunder 
before  the  main  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers drew  lots  for  their  own 
share&  If,  therefore,  we  retain 
ducere  here,  it  can  only  .have  the' 
meaning  of  dttcendum  curare. 
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Excipiam  sorti,  jam  nunc  tua  pnemia,  Nise. 

Prseterea,  bis  sex  genitor  lectissima  niatruin 

Corpora,  captiYOsque  dabit,  suaque  omnibus  anna: 

Insuper  his,  campi  quod  rex  habet  ipse  Latinus. 

Te  vero,  mea  quern  spatiis  propioribus  astas  275 

Insequitur,  yenerande  puer,  jam  pectore  toto 

Accipio  et  comitem  casus  complector  ,in  onmes. 

Nulla  meis  sine  te  quseretur  gloria  rebus; 

Seu  pacem  seu  bella  geram :  tibi  maxima  rerum 

Yerborumque  fides.     Contra  quem  talia  fatur  280 

Euryalus :  Me  nulla  dies  tam  fortibus  ausis 

Dissimilem  arguerit :  tantum:  Fortuna  secunda 

Aut  adversa  cadat.     Sed  te  super  omnia  dona 

Unum  oro :  genetrix  Priami  de  gente  vetusta 

Est  mihi,  quam  miseram  tenuit  non  Ilia  tellus  285 

Mecum  excedentem,  non  moenia  regis  Acesias, 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcumque  pericli  est, 

Inque  salutatam,  linquo :  Nox,  et  tua  testis 

Dextera,  quod  nequeam  lacrimas  perferre  parentis. 

At  tu,  oro,  solare  inopem,  et  succurre  relictse.  290 

Hanc  sine  me  spem  ferre  tui :  audentior  ibo 


272  Matrum.  EquiYolent 
merely  to  feminarum, 

273  Stutque  ommbua  arma. 
'^And  the  arms  that  belong  to 
all ;"  t.  e,,  together  with  weir 
arms.  The  allusion,  of  course, 
is  to  the  "  captiviJ*^ 

2.1b  Te  vero.  Ascanins  now 
turns  to  Euryalus. 

Mea  quem spa^ySie,  ^'Whom 
my  own  age  follows  with  nearer 
interval ;"  t.  «.,  to  whom  I  am 
nearer  in  age.  A  metaphor  taken 
from  racers,  spatia  denoting  here 
the  intervening  space  between 
the  two  competitors  for  the  prize. 

281  Me  nulla  dies,  &c.  <<  No 
day  (of  my  future  life)  shall,  as  I 
hope,  prove  me  unworthy  oi  this 
80  bold  an  attempt:  thus  much 
(do  7  promise):  let  fortune  fall 


out  favourable  or  adverse."  "We 
have  ad(n>ted  here  the  punctua- 
tion of  Heyne,  excepting  the  stop 
after  arguerity  which  we  have 
changed  from  a  semicolon  to  a 
colon. 

282  Tantum.  Supply  pro- 
mitto. 

288  Inque  saluitUam.  ''And 
without  having  taken  leave.*' 
Literally,  ''and  unsaluted  (by 
me).**  Observe  the  tmesis  in 
inque  ealutatam  for  inte^utatam' 
que. 

Nox  el  tua  testisy  &c.  He  in- 
vokes what  was  nearest  at  the 
moment  of  speaking,  namely,  the 
surrounding  darkness,  ^d  the 
right  hand  of  AncBSDSL\>a^^>KNs^V^ 

was  tYieiL  g^^Vx^^ 
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In  casus  omncs.     Peicossa  mente  dedenint 

Dardanulas  lacrimas:,  ante  omnes  pulclier  lulus; 

Atque  animum  patriae  strinxit  pietatis  imago. 

Turn  sic  effatur :  SSa 

Spondc  digna  tuis  ingentibus  omnia  cceptis : 

Namque  erit  ista  mihi  genetrix,  nomenque  Creiiaae 

Solum  defuerit ;  nee  partum  gratia  talem 

Parva  manet.     Casus  factum  quicumque  sequentur : 

Per  caput  hoc  juro,  per  quod  pater  ante  solebat,  306 

Qui£  tibi  polliceor  reduci,  rebusque  secundis, 

IIa?c  cadem  matrique  tuae  generique  manebunt. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans :  humero  simul  exuit  ensem, 

Auratuni,  mira  quem  fecerat  arte  Ljcaon 

Gnosius,  atque  habilem  vagina  aptarat  ebuma  ;  d(^ 

Dat  Niso  Mnestheus  pellem  horrentisque  leonis 

Ezuvias;  galcam  fidus  permutat  Aletes. 

Protenus  armati  incedunt :  quos  omnis  euntes 

Primorum  man  us  ad  portas,  juvenumque,  senumque, 


294  Atque  animum  palria,  &c. 
''And  the  image  of  parental  affec- 
tion (which  these  words  called  up) 
moved  his  bosom  powerfully." 
The  poet  refers  here  to  the 
thought  of  his  own  father,  as  oc- 
curring to  lulus  on  beliolding 
the  filial  devotion  of  Euryalus. 

29G  Sponde  digna  tuU,  &c 
"  Expect  all  thlnes  worthy  of  thy 
fflorious  undertakmg."  Literally, 
'*^ promise  unto  thyself;"  tibi  to 
be  supplied.  We  have  given  here 
the  ordinary  reading,  which  Wag- 
ner defends.  Heyne,  on  the 
other  liand,  has  spondeo,  which 
involves  a  metrical  difficulty,  for 
0  final  in  verbs  is  very  rarely 
shortened  by  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan ago,  and  (excluding  the 
present  instance)  no  example  oc- 
curs in  Virgil  of  the  final  o  in  a 
verb  being  left  short,  except  in 
tcio  and  nescio.  If,  therefore,  ^e 
retain  sp(mdeo  with  Heyae,  \x 


ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  ^ 
syUable,  apondyo, 

298  Nee  partum  gratia^  fte. 
''  Nor  does  merelv  a  slight  letm 
of  gratitude  await  (her,  for  bar- 
ing given  us)  such  a  son.** 

300  Per  quod  pater  ante.  At, 
'*  By  what  my  father,  bef oro  me, 
was  accustomed  (to  swear  by).** 
Ascanius  here  imitates  his  &ther 
.tineas  in  the  form  of  his  oath. 
His  parent  was  accustomed  to 
swear  by  his  own  head  i  the  sod 
now  swears  by  his  own. 

305  Atque  habilem  va^ni,  &e. 
''And  had  fitted  it,  easy  (in  eon- 
sequence)  to  wear,  nnto  an  ivoiy 
sheath.**  We  most  suppose  a 
sheath  adorned  merely  with 
ivory. 

306  PeUem  horrentuque.  Ac. 
''  The  skin  and  spoil  of  a  ■"•ggy 
lion  ;**  t.  0.,  a  skin,  the  sp^S^ 

y  &A.\  «k«ki!!L«tri\^ped  firom,  &a 
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Prosequitur  YOtis :  nee  non  et  pulcher  lulus,  310 

Ante  annos  animumque  gerens  curamque  yirilem, 
Multa  patri  mandata  dabat  portanda ;  sed  aursd 
Omnia  discerpunt,  et  nubibus  irrita  donant. 

Egressi  superant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Castra  inimica  petunt,  multis  tamen  ante  fiituri  315 

Exitio.     Passim  somno  yinoque  per  herbam 
Corpora  fusa  yident;  arrectos  litore  currus ; 
Inter  lora,  rotasque,  viros,  simul  arma  jacere, 
Vina  simul.     Prior  Hjrtacides  sic  ore  locutus: 
Eurjale,  audendum  dextra:  nunc  ipsa  vocat  res:         320 
Hac  iter  est.     Tu,  ne  qua  manus  se  attollere  nobis 
A  tergo  possit,  custodi,  et  consule  longe. 
Hsec  ego  yasta  dabo,  et  lato  te  limite  ducam. 
Sic  memorat,  yocemque  premit;  simul  ense  superbum 
Rhamnetem  aggreditur,  qui  forte,  tapetibus  altis  325 

ExstructuSy  toto  proflabat  pectore  somnum ; 
£ex  idem,  et  regi  Tumo  gratissimus  augur : 
Sed  non  augurio  potuit  depellere  pestem, 
Tres  juxta  famulos,  temere  inter  tela  jacentes, 
Armigerumque  Remi  premit,  aurigamque,  sub  ipsis     330 
Kactus  equis;  ferroque  secat  pendentia  coUa; 
Tum  caput  ijpsi  aufert  domino,  truncumque  relinquit 


Primorum  is  here  the  genitiye  of 
primores, 

312  Sed  aura  omnia  ditcerpunt, 
&c.  '^  But  the  breezes  scatter 
them  all,**  &c.  The  messengers 
did  not  succeed  in  reachmg 
^neas,  but  perished  by  the  way. 

315  Ante,  '^  Before  they  them- 
selves perished.'*  To  complete 
the  sense,  some  words  must  be 
supplied  here.  Servius  makes 
the  full  form  of  expression  to  be 
at^equam  ipH  perirerUy  which  we 
followed  in  translating. 

317  Arrectos  litore  eurrtu, 
'^Chariots  with  the  poles  raised  in 
The  allunon  is  to  chariots 


»» 


air. 

from  which  the  horses  have  been 

unbameaaedt 


319  Vina,  "Jars  of  wine;** 
t.  e.y  vessels  more  or  less  full  of 
wine,  the  remains  of  the  previous 
evening's  debauch. 

322  ConstUe  Umge,  "And  keep 
a  look-out  from  afar.*'  Consule 
is  here  equivalent  to  prospice^  or 
provide, 

323  Vasta  dabo.  For  vas' 
tabo, 

Et  lato  te  limite  duoam,  "And 
will  lead  thee  along  abroad  path* 
way  ;*'  t.  e,,  a  path  made  wide  by 
the  sword. 

325  Tapetibtu  altis  exstruotus. 
'^  Raised  high  on  lofty  carpets ;" 
t.  «i,  on  a  lofty  CAra&Vv  ^x^s^^tc^ 
yn&i  m\i  cax^\»* 
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Sanguine  singultontem:  atro  tepefacta  cruore, 
Torra,  torique  madent.   Nee  non  Lamyrumque,  LamumqiK, 
£t  juYcnem  Serranum,  ilia  qui  pluiima  nocte  335 

Luserat,  insignis  facie,  multoque  jacebat 
Membra  deo  yictus :  fclix,  si  protenus  ilium 
^^^uasset  nocti  luduin,  in  lueemque  tulisset. 
Inipastus  ceu  plena  leo  per  ovilia  turbans, 
Suadet  enim  yesana  fames,  manditque  trahitque  3# 

^lolle  pecus,  mut unique  metu :  fremit  ore  cniento. 
Nee  minor  Euryali  casdes:  incensus  et  ipse 
Perfurit;  ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem, 
Fadumque,  Ilerbesumque  subit,  Rbcetumque,  Abarimqie. 
Ignaros ;  Rha'tum  vigilantem,  et  cuncta  videntem;      345 
Sed  magnum  mctuens  se  post  cratera  tegebat : 
Pectore  in  adverso  totum  cui  comminus  ensem 
Gondidit  assurgenti,  et  multa  morte  recepit. 
I'urpuream  vomit  ille  animam,  et  cum  sanguine  mixta 


Vina  refert  moriens;  bic  furto  fervidus  instat 
Jamque  ad  Messapi  socios  tendebat;  ubi  ignem 
Deficere  extremum,  et  religatos  rite  yidebat 
Carpere  gramen  equos:  breviter  cum  talia  Nisus, 
Sensit  enim  nimia  csede  atque  cupidine  ferri, 
Absistamus,  ait;  nam  lux  inimica  propinquat. 
Pcenarum  exhaustum  satis  est;  yia  facta  per  hostes. 
Multa  yirum  solido  argento  perfecta  relinquunt 
Armaque,  craterasque  simul,  pulcbrosque  tapetas. 


35C 


35i 


334  Tori,  Referring  to  the 
places  where  they  lay. 

335  Plurima,  Neuter  plural, 
accus.,  for  plurimtim,  by  a  poetic 
idiom. 

337  Multo  deo.  "  By  the  po- 
tent influence  of  the  god  ;**  t.  «., 
by  much  wine. 

Si  protenus  ilium,  &c.  "  If  he 
had  without  intermission  made 
that  sport  equal  to  the  night,  and 
hnd  prolonged  it  until  the  light  of 
day.»» 

341  Fremit  ore  crv£nto,    Xitet 


\ 


these  words,  we  most  8U|^1y  in 
the  mind  some  such  form  of  eji- 
pression  as  this ;  simili  modo  /u- 
relnU  Nisus, 

343  In  medio,  ''In  promis- 
cuous slaughter.**  In  medio  is 
well  explained  by  Wagner :  **  Fo- 
rios  et  sine  discrimineJ** 

^^Purfmreamamma'm,  ''The 
purple  tide  of  life.'*  Literally. 
"purple  life." 

356  Pcenarum  exhaustum  joA 
est.    "  VefCL^^sAsxce  has  been  suf- 
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i|     Euryalus  phaleras  Rhamnetis,  et,  aurea  bullis 
9^1    Cingula,  Tiburti  Remulo  ditissimus  olim  360 

I      Qu83  mittit  dona,  hospitio  quum  jungeret  absens, 
Csedicus ;  ille  suo  moriens  dat  habere  nepoti ; 
Post  mortem  bello  Rutuli  pugnaque  potiti : 
Haec  rapit,  atque  humeris  neqnidquam  fortibus  aptat. 
Turn  galeam  Messapi  babilem,  cristisque  decoram,      •  365 
Induit.     Excedunt  castris,  et  tuta  capessunt. 
t  Interea  praemissi  equites  ex  urbe  Latina,  ' 

Cetera  dum  legio  campis  instructa  moratur, 
Ibant,  et  Tumo  regi  responsa  ferebant, 
Tercentum,  scutati  omnes,  Yolscente  magistro.  370 

Jamque  propinquabant  castris,  muroque  sabibant, 
Cum  procul  hos,  Isdvo  flectentes  limite,  cemunt, 
Et  galea  Eurjalum  sublustri  noctis  in  umbra 


359  Fhaleras.  Consolt  note 
on  y.  310. 

360  Cingula^  Observe  the 
force  of  the  plural,  as  indicating 
a  costly  belt. 

361  Hospitio  quum  jungeret 
(ibsens,  '*  When,  though  absent, 
he  connected  himself  with  him 
by  the  tie  of  hospitality.*'  With 
Jungeret  supply  se  illu 

363  Post  mortem  beUo^  &c. 
After  the  death  of  the  grandson 
of  Remulus,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  Rutulians,  the  latter 
became  possessed  of  the  belt,  and 
gave  it,  either  as  a  portion  of  the 
booty,  or  as  the  prize  of  valour, 
to  Rhanmes.  Wagner  regards 
this  line  as  spurious.  Consult 
his  critical  note. 

364  Nequidquam,  Because  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  them. 

366  Tuta  capessunt,  ''Make 
for  a  place  of  safety." 

369  Et  Tumo  regi  responsa 
ferebant,  Tumus  had  gone  on 
before  with  a  light-armed  band, 
to  attack  the  Trojan'  camp. 
Meiuiw}iile,  forces  were  collecting 


in  the  city  of  Laurentum,  and 
Tumus  sends  back  word  to  acce- 
lerate the  march  of  these.  The 
three  himdred  horse  are  despatch- 
ed with  an  answer  to  this  request, 
from  the  capital  of  Latinua. 
Heyne  and  others  read  regis,  ma- 
king the  answer  come  from  La- 
tinus  himself.  But  Wagner,  with 
more  propriety,  and  on  better 
manuscript  authority,  gives  regi, 
and  supposes  the  answer  to  have 
come  from  the  commander  of  the 
infantry,  which  still  remdned  be- 
hind ;  for  Latinus  himself  had 
S'ven  up  the  reins  of  affairs,  as  we 
Lve  been  told  in  viii.  600. 

372  H08,    Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

Lavojlectentes  limite,  "  Turn- 
ing away  by  the  left-hand  path.*' 
The  two  Trojans  had  at  first  ta- 
ken the  right-hand  path,  in  order 
to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Butu^ 
lians;  in  leaving  this,  they  turn 
to  the  left,  and  fall  in  with  the 
hostile  cavalry.  The  left-hand 
route  would  have  carried  them 
towards  tba  TVSow  wbS.^'^  ^^  ^ 
"CiuandeT. 
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Prodidit  immemorem,  radiisque  adrena  refulslt. 

Haud  temcre  est  Tisum.    Gonclamat  ab  agmine  Yobcens: 

State,  viri;  qusa  causa  vise?  quire  estis  in  armis  ?        376 

Quore  tenetis  iter?  Nihil  illi  tendere  contra; 

Sed  celerare  fugam  in  silvas,  et  fidere  nocti. 

Objiciunt  equites  aese  ad  dirortia  nota 

Hinc  atque  hinc,  omnemque  abitum  custode  coronaat.  380 

Silra  fuit,  late  dumis  atque  ilice  nigra 
Horrida,  quam  densi  compl^rant  undique  sentes: 
Bara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles. 
Euryalum  tenebrse  ramorum  onerosaque  prseda 
Impediunt,  fallitque  timor  regione  Tiarum.  385 

Nisus  abit:  jamque  imprudens  evaserat  hostes, 
Ad  lucos,  qui  post  Albae  de  nomine  dicti  J 

Albani;  turn  rex  stabula  alta  Latinus  habebat. 
Ut  stetit,  et  frustra  absentem  respexit  amicum: 
Euryale  infelix,  qua  te  regione  reliqui?  390 

Quaye  sequar,  rursus  perplexum  iter  omne  reyolyens 
Fallacis  silvse?  simul  et  vestigia  retro 
Observata,  legit;  dumisque  silentibus  errat. 
Audit  equos,  audit  strepitus  et  signa  sequentum. 
Nee  longum  in  medio  tempus,  quum  clamor  ad  aures  395 
Peryenit,  ac  yidet  Euryalum ;  quem  jam  manus  omnia, 


374  Imtnemorem,  ''  Not  aware 
of  tiie  circumstance  ;**  t.  0.,  un- 
eoDBcious  that  hia  helmet  was 
betraying  him. 

Radiisque  adversa  r^fuhU, 
^'And,  being  opposed  to  the  beams 
of  the  moon,  sent  forth  a  gleam  of 
lifi^t" 

375  Haud  temere  est  vmim. 
'^This  passed  not  miobserved." 
More  literally,  '^the  thing  was 
BOt  observed  in  vain.*' 

377  Nihil  mi  tendere  oorUra. 
^Thenr  made  no  reply."  The  his- 
toiioal  infinitive.  Tendere  is  well 
CTplained  by  Servins  as  equiva- 
lent here  to  tendere  verbis. 


"  Here  and  there  »  pathway  g»ve 
light  through  tracts  covered  with 
underwood.*'  Caiiee  can  hardly 
be  the  right  readme  herei,  and 
ought  probably,  to  be  changed 
into  vaUes,  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  must  be  taken  fai  tin 

sense  which  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

386  Imprudent.  *<N^pau 
oeiving  that  EurTalus  remamed 
behini*' 

387  Ad  hioot.  <<A8  fiw  as  Oe 
proves.**  We  have  nven  Imo% 
m  this  place  instead  of  faow^  tfas 
reading  of  Hevne. 

894  iS^  '^The8%iiida{**iA, 


^63    Bara  per   ocguUoS)  &lq«^  ^jSS«t«Ik\\«a^j^^*QBi&<lN»Al^ 
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Fraude  loci  et  noctis,  subito  turbante  tumiilta, 

Oppressum  rapit  et  conantem  plurima  frustnu 

Quid  faciat?  qua  yi  juyenem,  quibus  audeat  armis 

Eripere?  an  sese  medios  moriturus  in  enses  400 

Inferat,  et  pulchram  properet  per  vulnera  mortem^ 

Ocius  adducto  torquens  hastile  lacerto, 

Suspiciens  altam  Lunam,  sic  Yoce  precatur : 

Tu,  dea,  tu  praesena  nostro  succurre  labori, 

Astrorum  decus,  et  nemorum  Latonia  custos;  405 

Si  qua  tuis  unquam  pro  me  pater  Hjrtacus  aris 

Dona  tulity  si  qua  ipse  meis  renatibus  auxi, 

Suspendiye  tholo,  aut  sacra  ad  fastigia  fixi ; 

Hunc  sine  me  turbare  globum,  et  rege  tela  per  auras. 

Dixerat;  et,  toto  connixus  corpore,  ferrum  410 

Conjicit.     Hasta  yolans  noctis  diyerberat  umbras^  « 

£t  venit  ayersi  in  tergum  Sulmonis,  ibique 
Frangitur,  ac  fisso  transit  praecordia  ligno. 
Volyitiir  ille,  yomens  calidmn  de  pectore  flomen, 
Frigidus,  et  longis  singultibus  ilia  pulsat.  415 

Diyersi  circumspiciunt.     Hoc  acrior,  idem 
Ecce !  aliud  summa  telum  librabat  ^b  aiire : 
Dum  trepidant,  iit  basta  Tago  per  tempus  utrumque 
Stridens,  trajectoque  bsBsit  tepefacta  cerebro. 
Sseyit  atrox  Yolscens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam  420 


397  Fraude  loci  et  noctis  ojh^ 
pressum,      "Overcome    by    the 
treachery  of  the  place  and  night/' 
i.  e.y  led  astray  by  the  darkness 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  country. 

40b  Latonia  ctutos.  "Latonian 
guardian;**  i.  e,,  Diana,  or  thel 
Moon.     Custos  refers  to  her  as  a* 
huntress,    and    goddess   of   thet 
woods. 

406  Si  qua  ipse  meis,  &C  ''  If 
any  I  myself  ever  added.*'  Auxi 
in  the  sense  of  aeldidL 

412  Et  venit  aversi,  &c.  ^^And 
came  against  the  back  of  Suhno, 
who  was  tamed  away  (at  the 


time)."  The  copunon  .text  ha» 
adversif  which  cannot  stand,  even 
though  we  explain  tergum  hy  seu^ 
turn,  as  Servius  and  Donatus  do. 

Jbique  frangitur,  &c.  The 
spear  of  Nisus  was  driyen  through 
the  back  of  Snlmo,  so  that  me 
head  projected  out  of  his  breast ; 
the  long  handle^  howeyer,  behind^ 
bends  down  by  its  own  Weight 
and  breaks  off, 

417  Summdab  awe,  ^^"Bvsoi 
the  tip  of  his  ear."  He  poised 
the  tveapon  aboye  his  shoulder 
before  thto^iVmj^W 
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430 


Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittere  possit. 

Tu  tamen  interea  calido  xnihi  sanguine  poenas 

Persolves  amborum,  inquit:  simul  ense  recluso 

Ibat  in  Euryalum.     Turn  vero  exterritus,  amens, 

Conclamat  Nisus;  nee  se  celare  tenebris 

Amplius,  aut  tantum  potuit  perferre  dolorem: 

Me,  me  (adsum,  qui  feci),  in  me  convertite  ferrum. 

O  Rutuli !  mea  fraos  omnis ;  nihil  iste  nee  ausus, 

Nee  potuit :  coelum  hoe  et  conscia  sidera  testor. 

Tantum  infelieem  nimium  dilexit  amicum. 

Talia  dicta  dabat:  sed  yiribus  ensis  adactus 

Transabiit  costas,  et  Candida  pectora  rumpit. 

Yolyitur  Euryalus  leto,  pulchrosque  per  artus 

It  cruor,  inque  humeros  cervix  collapsa  recumbit: 

Pu^ureus  yeluti  cum  flos,  sucdsus  aratro, 

Languescit  moriens ;  lassore  papavera  cello 

Demisere  caput,  pluvia  quum  forte  gravantur. 

At  Nisus  ruit  in  medios,  solumque  per  omnes 

Yolscentem  petit ;  in  solo  Volscente  moratur. 

Quern,  circum  glomerati,  hostes  hinc  comminus  atque  hinc 

Proturbant.    Instat  non  seeius,  ae  rotat  ensem 

Fulmineum;  donee  Rutuli  clamantis  in  ore 

Condidit  adyerso,  et  moriens  animam  abstulit  hosti. 

Turn  super  exanimum  sese  projecit  amicum 

Confossus,  placidaque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit.  445 

Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  eeyo. 


435 


439 


427  Me,  me  {adtum,  qui  feci),  ^ 
&c  ''  Me,  me,  (here  am  I,  who 
^d  it,)  turn,  your  weapons  against 
me.'*  EagemesB  to  save  his 
friend  gives  a  broken  and  inter- 
mpted  air  to  his  speech.  We 
may  suppose  petite,  or  some  verb 
of  similar  import,  to  be  mider^ 
stood  with  me,  me,  though  not 
required  in  translatmg.  Some 
make  me,  me,  to  be  governed  by 
the  prepoution  in  understood,  as 
inferred   from  in  me  convertite, 


&c.  This,  however,  is  exti*emely 
harsh. 

428  Mea  fratu  omnis.  <<The 
whole  offence  is  mine.**  Fraue  is 
here  equivalent  to  seeius  or  culpa, 

Iste.  ''  He  who  is  now  in  vour 
possession.*'  Observe  the  force 
oiiste. 

435  Purpureus  fios.  ^'Some 
bright-hued  flower.  *'  This  beau- 
tiful passage  appears  to  be  imi- 
tated from  CatuUns  (xi.  22.) 
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Dum  domus  JEneed  Capitol!  immobile  saxum 

Accolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit.  r 

Yictores  praeda  Rutuli  spoliisque  potiti,  450 

Volscentem  exanimum  flentes  in  castra  ferebant. 
Nee  minor  in  castris  luctus,  Rbamnete  reperto 
Exsangui,  et  primis  una  tot  esede  peremtis, 
Serranoque,  Numaque.     Ingens  concursus  ad  ipsa 
Corpora  seminecesque  viros,  tepidaque  recentem  455 

Caede  locum,  et  plenos  spumanti  sanguine  rivos. 
Agnoscunt  spolia  inter  se,  galeamque  nitentem 
Messapi,  et  multo  phaleras  sudore  receptas. 

Et  jam  prima  noYO  spargebat  lumine  terras, 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens,  Aurora,  cubile:  460 

Jam  sole  infuso,  jam  rebus  luce  retectis, 
Tumus  in  anna  yiros,  armis  circumdatus  ipse, 
Suscitat;  aeratasque  acies  in  proelia  cogit 
Quisque  suas,  variisque  acuunt  rumoribus  iras. 
Quin  ipsa  arrectis,'  yisu  miserabile !  in  hastis  465 

raefigunt  capita,  et  multo  clamore  sequuntur, 
Euryali  et  Nisi. 

^neadse  duri  murorum  in  parte  sinistra 
Opposuere  aciem,  nam  dextera  cingitur  amni; 
ngentesque  tenent  fossas,  et  turribus  altis  470 

tant  moesti :  simul  ora  virum  prsefixa  movebant, 
Nota  nimis  miseris,  atroque  fluentia  tabo. 

Interea  pavidam  volitans  pennata  per  urbem 


448  By  the  domus  JEnea  is 
meant  the  Julian  line. 

Immobile  saxum.  Rome  was 
to  stand  as  long  as  the  rock  of  the 
Capitol  stood,  and  to  a  Roman 
the  Capitol  was  eternal. 

449  Pater  Romanus,  Accord- 
ing to  Heyne,  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
i£^  here  meant ;  hut,  according  to 
Wagner,  Augustus.  This  latter 
opinion  is  the  more  prohahle,  the 
poet  not  meaning  that  Augustus 
is  to  reign  for  ever,  but  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  will  be  ever 


held  by  his  line. 

464  Suas*  We  have  followed 
the  readmg  of  Wagner.  Heyne 
gives  suos^  and  regards  it  as  an 
elegance;  to  which  Wagner  re- 
plies: ^^Sed  quid  in  hoc  manifesto 
eitio  insii  elegantuSf  non  video.** 

Mumoribus,  These  appear  to 
have  had  reference  to  the  noctur- 
nal slaughter. 

473    Pavidam    per     urbem, 
'*  Through  the  panic-stricken  oi* 
ty;"  t.  e..,1^«  ^jMsassiYCEiSSQX  -mA. 
I  new  cit^  ot  xi\^TtwvasA» 
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Nuntia  Fama  ruit,  matrisquc  nllabitur  aures 
Ei^rjrali:  at  subitus  miserae  calor  ossa  reliquit; 
£xcussi  manibus  radii,  reyolutaque  pensa. 
Eyolat  infelix,  et  femineo  ululatu, 
Scissa  comam,  muros  amens  atque  agmina  cursii 
Prima  petit;  non  ilia  virum,  non  ilia  peridi, 
Telorumque^mcmor;  coelum  dehinc  questibus  implet:  4 
Hunc  ego  te,  Euryale,  aspicio?  tune,  ilia  senectas 
Sera  meae  requies,  potuisti  linquere  solam, 
Crudelis  ?  nee  te,  sub  tanta  pericula  missum, 
Afiari  extremum  misene  data  copia  matri  ? 
Heu!  terra  ignota,  canibus  date  prseda  Latinis, 
Alitibusque,  jaces !  nee  te  in  tua  funera  mater 
Produxi,  pressiye  oculos,  aut  yulnera  layi. 
Teste  tegens,  tibi  quam  noctes,  festina,  diesque, 
Urguebam,  et  tela  curas  solabar  aniles. 
Quo  sequar?  aut  quad  nunc.artus,  arulsaque  membra,  < 
Et  funus  lacerum,  tellus  babet?  boc  mibi  de  te, 
Nate,  refers?  hoc  sum  terraque  marique  secuta? 
Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas;  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  0  Rutuli !  mc  primam  absumite  ferro : 
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478  Agmina  prima.  She  min- 
gles in  the  foremost  line  of  the 
combatants,  in  order  to  behold 
once  more  the  features  of  her  son. 

481  Hunc.  "Thus."  Equi- 
valent to  talem. 

485  Terr  A  igifiotL  "In  a 
strange  land.**  His  native  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  would  be, 
terra  nota, 

486  Neo  te  in  tua  funera,  &c. 
**Nor  did  I,  (thy)  mother,  be- 
stow my  cares  upon  thee  for  thy 
funeral  rites,**  &c.  We  have 
here  a  most  corrupt  passage,  and 
one  which  all  the  commentators 
give  up  in  despair.  All  the  ma- 
nnscriptB  read  funera,  and  we 
have,  therefore^  instead  of  chang- 
ing  this  to  fwMtt^  with  'Wtt^ev, 
Adopted  the  emendation  of  I>odap 


tus,  which  consists  in  the  ii 
tion  of  the  prepositioB  m. 
phrase  producere,  or  dueere 
nusy  means  "to  perform  the 
sad  offices  for  one  :*'  but  the ' 
is  here  elegantly  applied  to 
person  at  once,  and  indicatei 
bestowal  upon  him  of  the 
offices  of  affection. 

488  Veste  tegens,  &e.  ^ 
vering  thee  with  the  zobe,** 
The  motlier,  of  course^  in  p« 
ring  the  robe,  ^-as  not  anticipi 
the  death  of  her  son.  She 
getting  it  ready  for  him  mm  ai 
namental  appendage. 

491  Hoe  mihi  de  te,  &e. 
this  all  of  thee  that  thou  briii 
back  to  me?*'    A11n«|jing  to 
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Ao^  to,  magne  pater  diyum,  miserere,  taoque  495 

Inyisum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo; 
Quando  aliter  nequeo  crudelem  abrumpere  yitam. 
Hoc  fletu  concussi  animi,  moestusque  per  omnes 
It  gemitus ;  torpent  infractas  ad  proelia  yires. 
Illam  incendentem  luctus  Idaeus  et  Actor,  500 

Ilionei  monitu  et  multum  lacrimantis  luli, 
Gorripiunt,  interque  manus  sub  tecta  reponunt. 
At  tuba  teiribilem  sonitum  procnl  sere  canoro 
Increpuit :  sequitur  clamor,  ccelumque  remugit. 
Accelerant  acta  pariter  testudine  Yolsci ;  505 

£t  fossas  implere  parant,  ac  yeilere  yallum. 
Qussrunt  pars  aditum,  et  scalis  ascendere  muros, 
Qua  rara  est  acies,  iuterlucetque  corona 
Non  tarn  spissa  yiris.     Telorum  effundere  contra 
Omne  genus  Teucri,  ac  duris  detrudere  contis,  510 

Assueti  longo  muros  defendere  bello. 
Saxa  quoque  infesto  Tolrebant  pondere,  si  qua 
Possent  tectam  aciem  perrumpere:  quum  tamen  omnes 
Ferre  jurat  subter  densa  testudine  casus. 
Nee  jam«ufficiunt;  nam,  qua  globus  imminet  ingens,  515 
Immanem  Teucri  molem  Yolvuntque  ruuntque; 
Quae  strayit  Rutulos  late,  armorumque  resolyit 
Tegmina.     Nee  curant  casco  contendere  Marte 


503  At  tuba  terribilem,  &e. 
Observe  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  sadden  change  from 
tears  and  sadness  to  the  bustle  of 
war.  It  is  as  if  we  were  aroused 
at  the  instant  by  the  very  blast  of 
the  trumpet.  The  line  is  imi- 
tated from  a  wdl-known  one  of 
Ennius. 

505  Aocelerani  aeti  peuitery 
&c  "The  Volsdans  hasten  on 
in  equal  order,  a  testudo  having 
been  formed.**  Consult  note  on 
ii.  441. 

509  Non  tarn.  Equivalent  to 
non  valde, 

512  Infesto  pondere.  ^Ot 
hexvy  (and  destructrre)  weight. 


513  Teetam  aciem.  ''The  te»- 
tudo-protectedband.'*  Theyrolled 
down  large  stones  in  onler  to 
break  through  the  serried  6rder 
of  the  testudo.  If  the  shield» 
were  kept  firmly  locked  together, 
the  missiles  cast  upon  them  would 
roll  off  like  water  from  a  root 

514  With  juvat  supply  RutU' 
lot. 

515  OMms.  Referring  to  the 
testudo. 

516  Ruaat  is  here  taken  ac- 
tively, in  the  sense  oi  profidwiU. 

518  Cceco  Marte.  '*In  covered 
^ht  ;**  t.  e.f  voder  the  covering 
of  the  tflEtoOKk 


«» 
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Amplius  audaccs  Kutuli,  sed  pellere  vallo 
Missilibus  certant. 
Parte  alia,  horrcndus  visu,  quassabat  £tru8cam 
Pinum,  ct  fumiferos  infert  Mezentius  ignes  : 
At  Mcssiipus,  cijuuiu  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
llescindit  vulluiu,  et  scalas  in  moenia  poscit. 

Yos,  0  Calliope  !  precor,  aspirate  canenti, 
Quas  i1)i  tunc  ferro  strages,  quse  funera  Tumiu 
E<lidcrit ;  quern  quisque  yirum  demiserit  Oroo : 
Et  mecum  ingentcs  oras  evolvite  belli. 
£t  mcfninistis  cnim,  divse,  et  memorare  potestis. 

Turris  erat  vasto  suspectu,  et  pontibns  altis, 
Opportuna  loco ;  summis  quam  yiribus  omnes 
Expugnare  Itali,  summaque  erertere  opum  yi 
Certabant:  Trees  contra  defendere  saxis, 
Perque  cavas  densi  tela  intorquere  fenestras. 
Princeps  ardentem  conjecit  lampada  Tumus, 
Et  flammam  affixit  kiteri;  quae  plurima  Ycnto 
Corripuit  tabulas,  et  postibus  hsesit  adesis. 
Turbati  trepidare  intus,  frustraque  malorum 
Yelle  fugam.     Dum  se  glomerant,  retroque  residunt 
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522  Pinum.  Probably  a  pino- 
trec  in  flames,  instead  of  an  ordi- 
nary torch. 

525  F(M,  O  Calliope,  precor,  &c. 
"Do  you,  (0  ye  Muses,  and  thou 
in  particuhir,)  O  Calliope,**  &c. 
A  peculiar  construction,  by  which 
the  Muses  are  all  invoked,  but  the 
invocation  is  specially  addressed 
to  one  of  the  number,  who  alone 
is  named.  This  construction  is 
imitated  from  the  Greek. 

528  Et  mecum  ingentes,  &c 
''And  unfold  with  me  the  vast 
outlines  of  the  war.  **  Ora,  mean- 
ing, literally,  the  extreme  eidgcs  of 
a  garment,  here  denote  figura- 
tively  the  whole  circuit  of  events, 
the  main  outlines.  The  details 
themselves  are  too  numerous  to 
beall  giren. 


V 


530  Et  pontibus  aUU,  ^Ani 
with  lofty  oommunicatioiis;**  t.«n 
communications  by  timbers  Ivi 
across  from  the  tower  to  tbB 
walla. 

534  Cawu  fenestra*,      ''Thf 
hollow  loop-holes." 

535  Ardentem  kunpada,  ^k 
blazing  fire-vessel.**  Accordiiig 
to  some  of  the  comnientatonk 
lampas  here  denotes  %  kind  of 
vessel,  containing  combustibles, 
and  furnished  wiUi  hooks,  wfaidi 
was  thrown  in  sieges. 

536  Plunma.  ^^IncnMsd.** 
Equivalent  to  auota, 

537  Adesis,  "  Partiallv  eon- 
sumed.'*'  More  literally,  ^<satai 
in."  By  pastes  are  h««  metst 
the  main  oc  vuQci^ht  beams. 
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Jn  partem,  qusB  peste  caret ;  turn  pondere  turns  540 

!Procubuit  subito,  et  coelura  tonat  omne  fragore. 

Semineces  ad  terrain,  immani  mole  secuta, 

<]!onfixique  suis  telis,  et  pectora  duro 

TTransfossi  ligno,  veniunt.     Vix  unus  Helenor 

!Et  Lycus  elapsi :  quorum  primaevus  Helenor,  545 

Mseonio  regi  quem  serva  Licymnia  furtim 

Sustulerat,  vetitisque  ad  Trojam  miserat  armis, 

Ense  levis  nudo,  parmaque  inglorius  alba. 

Isque,  ubi  se  Turni  media  inter  millia  vidit, 

Hinc  acies,  atque  bine  acies  adstare  Latinas;  550 

Ut  fera,  qure,  densa  venantum  septa  corona, 

Contra  tela  furit,  seseque  baud  nescia  morti 

Injicit,  et  saltu  supra  venabula  fertur ; 

Haud  aliter  juvenis  medios  moriturus  in  hostes 

Irruit;  et,  qua  tela  videt  densissima,  tendit.  555 

At,  pedibus  longe  melior,  Lycus,  inter  et  hostes, 

Inter  et  arma,  fiiga  muros  tenet;  altaque  certat 

Prendere  tecta  manu,  sociumque  attingere  dextras. 

Quem  Turnus,  pariter  cursu  teloque  secutus, 

Increpat  bis  victor  :  Nostrasne  evadere,  demens,  560 

Sperasti  te  posse  manus?  simul  arripit  ipsum 

Pendentem,  et  magna  muri  cum  parte  revellit: 


540  Turn  pondere  turris,  &c. 
By  crowding  too  much  into  that 
part  of  the  structure  to  which  the 
Barnes  had  not  as  yet  come,  tliey 
overturn  the  tower,  which  was 
merely  of  wood  and  rested  on  the 
ground,  and  it  falls  over  on  its 
side  towards  the  foe. 

543  Conjijnque  suis  ielis,  &c. 
Some  of  them  are  pierced  by  one 
another  *8  weapons;  some  are  trans- 
fixed  by  the  splintered  timber  of 
the  tower. 

547  Vetitis  armis.  Not,  as 
Heyne  says,  because,  on  account 
of  his  tender  youth,  he  was  yet 
unfit  to  bear  arms,  but  because 
be  liad  been  forbidden  by  his  fa^ 


ther  to  engage  in  warfare  at  so 
early  an  age. 

548  FarmA  albd.  The  shields 
of  distinguished  warriors  bore 
painted  devices;  but  Helenor, 
the  young  warrior,  had  still  to 
gain  himself  a  name.  Hence 
the  epithet  inglorius, 

558  Tecta.  <<  The  summit  (uf 
the  ramparts)." 

559  Pariter  owrsu  teloque  se- 
cutus, "  Equalling  in  speed  the 
javeiin  which  he  threw." 

562  Magnd  muri  ewm  'parley 
&c.  The  wall  appears  to  have 
been  a  low  one,  according  to  the 
custom  ol  \.Vi&\)AX^\^  «i^ 
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Qualis,  ubi  aut  leporem,  ant  candenti  corpore  cjcnum, 
SuiStuIit,  alta  petena,  pedibus  Joris  armiger  uncis; 
Qusesitum  aut  matri  multis  balatibus  agnom  565 

Martios  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus.     Undique  clamor 
ToUitur.    Inradunt,  et  fossas  aggere  complent : 
Ardentes  tcedas  alii  ad  fastigia  jactant 

Ilioneus  saxo  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis 
Lucetium,  porta9  subeuntem,  ignesque  ferentem;  570 

Emathiona  Liger,  Corjmseum  stemit  Asilas ; 
Hie  jaculo  bonus,  bic  longe  fallente  sagitta : 
Ortygium  Cseneus,  victorem  CaeneaTurnus; 
Tumus  Itym,  Cloniumque,  Dioxippum,  Promolumque, 
Et  Sagarim,  et,  summis  stantem  pro  turribus,  Idan;    57^^ 
Priyernum  Capjs.    Hunc  primo  levis  basta  Themill» 
Strinxerat :  ille  manum  projecto  tegmine  demens 
Ad  Yulnus  tulit:  ergo  alis  allapsa  sagitta, 
Et  laevo  infixa  est  lateri  manus;  abditaque  intus 
Spiramenta  animas  letali  yulnere  rupit.  580 

Stabat  in  egregiis  Arcentis  filius  armis, 
Pictus  acu  cblamydem,  et  ferrugine  clams  Ibera, 
Insignis  facie;  genitor  quem  miserat  Arcens, 
Eductum  matris  luco,  Symsethia  circum 


664  Jovis  armiger,  "The 
armour-bearer  of  Jove ;"  t.  e.,  the 
eagle ;  so  called  from  its  being  re- 
presented in  ancient  works  of  art 
as  bearing  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 

666  MarHus  lupus,  "The 
wolf,  sacred  to  Mars." 

669  Atque  ingenti  fragmins 
montis.     Explanatory  of  ^aao* 

672  Longe  fallente  sagittA, 
"  With  the  arrow  deceiving  from 
afar  ;*'  t.  e.y  coming  from  afar, 
and  inflicting  an  unexpected 
wound.     Surprising  from  afar. 

bib  Summis  pro  turribus.  "On 
the  summit  of  a  tower." 

677  Projecto  tegmine,  *'  Hav- 
ing thrown  aside  his  shield." 
His  person  thereby  became  ex- 


posed, and  hence  he  is  called 
demens. 

679  Lavo  lateri.  The  side 
that  had  been  previously  protected 
by  the  shield  now  thrown  aside. 

682  Pictus  acu  chlamydem,&e. 
'^  In  embroidered  cloak,  and 
bright  with  Iberian  purple."  Li- 
terally, "painted  with  the  needle 
as  to  his  cloak."  Compare  L 
708. 

Ferrugine  Iberd.  Alluding  (o 
the  purple  dye  of  Spain,  which 
was  of  a  darker  colour  than  ordi* 
nary,  and  hence  is  termed  by  tfaa 
poet  ferrugo. 

684  Matris  luco.  '<In  the 
grove  of  (the  nymph)  his  mother.** 
We  have  written  matris  with  th« 
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T'lumina :  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Palici.  C)P,it 

Stridentem  (Hindam,  positis  Mczentius  hastis. 
Ipse  ter  adducta  circum  caput  egit  haben^; 
Et  media  adyersi  liquefacto  tempora  plumbo 
Diffidit,  ac  multa  porrectum  extendit  arena. 

Turn  primum  bello  celerem  intendisse  sagittam        5fH) 
Dicitur,  ante  feras  solitus  terrere  fugaces, 
Ascanius,  fortemqne  manu  fudisse  Numanum; 
Cui  Remulo  cognomen  erat;  Tumique  minorem 
Germanam,  nuper  thalamo  sociatus,  habebat. 
Is  primam  ante  aciem  digna  atqueindigna  relatu         595 
Vociferans,  tamidusqne  novo  prsecordia  regno, 
Ibat,  et  ingentem  sese  clamore  ferebat: 

Non  pudet  obsidione  itenim  yalloque  teneri. 
Bis  capti  Pbrjges,  et  morti  prsetendere  muros? 
EIn,  qui  nostra  sibi  bello  connubia  poscunt !  600 


small  initial  letter,  and  have 
given  it  the  explanation  for  which 
Wagner  contends.  The  mother 
of  the  youth,  according  to  this, 
was  a  nymph  of  Sicily  (the  Sy- 
msethus  being  a  Sicilian  river),  to 
whom  the  grove  was  sacred,  but 
her  name  is  not  mentioned. 
Heyne  writes  MatrU,  with  the 
initial  letter  a  capital,  and  refers 
the  terra  to  Ceres,  or  the  £n- 
ncean  Mother,  so  ciilled  from  the 
plain  of  Enna  in  Sicily ;  this  god- 
dess being  often  vailed  Mffnjpt 
as  her  daughter  Proserpina  was 
styled  Koprj.  But  so  plain  and 
bold  an  allusion  to  Ceres,  when 
no  other  part  of  the  context  re- 
fers to  her,  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  usual  practice  of  an  epic 
poet 

585  Pinguia  uH  et  placalnHs 
ara  Palici,  *'  Where  there  is  a 
rich  and  appeasing  altar  of  the 
Palici."  Literally,  "of  Palicus." 
As  the  Palici  were  two  in  num- 
ber, there  is  some  doubt  whether 
we  ought  ijot  to  read  Palicum 


(for  Palicorum),  as  Cerda  sug- 
gests. With  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression pinguU  ei  placabilis  ara, 
consult  note  on  vii.  764. 

588  Media  iempora  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Wagner  as  being  the 
space  between  the  two  temples, 
in  other  words,  the  forehead  or 
brow. 

Liquefacto  plumbo.  Not  witli 
a  leaden  bullet  that  melted  in  the 
air  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
flight,  but  lead  melted  into  the 
form  of  a  bullet. 

590  Bello,  Having  only  done 
it  before  in  the  chase. 

693  mnorem,  "Younger." 
Supply  natu, 

599  Bis  capti.  Once  by  tlie 
Qreeks,  and  once,  as  he  is  confi- 
dent will  be  the  case,  by  the  Latins. 

Et  morti  pratendere  muros. 
"And  to  extend  walls  as  a  screen 
against  death.**  We  have  given 
morti,  with  Wagner,  insteaid  of 
Marti,  as  adopted  by  Heyne. 

600  Nostro  oiywau\>\a.    ''^^>« 
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Quis  deus  Italiam,  quae  yos  dementia  adegit  ? 

Non  hie  Atridae,  nee  fandi  fictor  Ulyxes. 

Durum  ab  stirpe  genus,  natos  ad  flumina  primum 

Deferimus,  saevoque  gelu  duramus  et  undis; 

Yenatu  invigilant  pueri,  silvasque  fatigant ;  605 

Flectere  ludus  equos,  et  spicula  tendere  cornu. 

At,  patiens  operum,  parvoque  assueta,  juventus 

Aut  rastris  terram  domat,  aut  quatit  oppida  bello. 

Omne  sevum  ferro  teritur,  Yersaque  juvencum 

Terga  fatigamus  hasta;  nee  tiirda  senectus  610 

Debilitat  Yires  animi,  mutatque  Yigorem. 

Canitiem  galea  premimus;  semperque  recentes 

Comporta're  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Vobis  picta  croco,  et  fulgenti  murice,  vestis  ; 

Desidiae  cordi;  juvat  indulgere  choreis;  615 

Et  tunicae  manicas,  et  babent  redimieula  mitrse. 

0  Yere  Phrygias!  neque  enim  Phrjges;  ite  per  altii 


to  Lavinia,  whom  ^neas  was 
seeking  to  take  away  from  Tur- 
nus. 

603  Primvm,  <'At  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth." 

604  Savoque  gelu,  &c.  The 
poet  alludes  hero  to  a  custom 
bald  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
several  of  the  early  Italian  na- 
tions. 

605  Venaiu  inviffilant,  &c. 
"  Our  boys  are  on  the  alert  for 
the  hunt,  and  incessantly  scour 
the  woods.'*  Venaiu  is  here  the 
old  dative  for  venatui. 

609  VersA  hastd,  «  With  in- 
verted  spear."  They  urge  on 
their  oxen  at  the  plough  with  the 
handle  of  their  spear,  and  also 
guide  them  with  the  same. 

615  DesiduB  cordi.  '^Indo- 
lence is  your  delight."  Supply 
sunt  vobis. 

Choreis.  Clioral  dances,  the 
accompaniments  of  a  peaceful 
state  of  things  are  here  r^;arded 


as  marks  of  effeminacy  by  thm 
member  of  a  warlike  nation. 

eiG  Manicas.  "Sleeves."  A 
mark  of  efifeminacy  like  the  pre- 
cedirig. 

Mitres,  Consult  note  on  iv. 
216. 

Redimieula.  "  Ties ;"  i  ft, 
side-bands.  These  were  ribands 
or  side-pieces,  attached  to  the 
mitra  or  other  head-dress  at 
the  occiput,  and  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  so  as  tc  hang  on  eaeh 
side,  over  the  breast.  They  were, 
properly,  female  ornaments^  and 
in  the  statues  of  Venus  were  imi- 
tated in  gold.  The  Phrygians,  an 
effeminate  nation,  also  wore  them. 

617  O  vere  PhryguB^  Ac 
Imitated  from  Homer  (II.  ii.  236). 

Ite  per  alia  Dindyma.  Mount 
Dindymus,  in  Phrygia,  was  sacred 
to  Cybele,  and  here  her  rites  weie 
celebrated  with  peculiar  fervoan 
They  were  characterized  bygieit 
Ucentiousnesi. 
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la,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantnm. 
la  Yos  buxusque  vocant  Berecyntia  matris 
Sinite  arma  viris,  et  cedite  ferro.  (120 

jactantem  dictis,  ac  dira  canentem, 
it  Ascanius;  nervoque  ob versus  equino 
t  telum,  diversaque  brachiii  ducens 
t,  ante  Jovem  supplex  per  vota  precatus: 
omnipotens,  audacibus  annue  coeptis:  625 

i  ad  tua  templa  feram  solerania  dona, 
lam  ante  aras  aurata  fronte  jurencum 
tem,  pariterque  caput  cum  matre  ferentem, 
rnu  petat  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 
lit  et  coeli  Genitor  de  parte  sereni  630 

t  laevum :  sonat  una  fatifer  arcus. 


7bi  assuetis  biforem^  &c. 
)  for  you,  accustomed 
the  pipe  utters  its  two- 
e;'*  I.e.,  its  harsh  and 
Qote.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
nple  instrument  used  at 
ralsof  Cybele,  and  having 
two  openings  or  perfora- 
[t  was  probably  a  relic  of 
I  early  art,  which  had  re- 
s  place  at  these  celebra- 
nd  the  music  obtained 
ich  was  of  the  rudest  and 
kind.  Some  commenta- 
jr  to  Varro,  as  cited  by 
who  states  that  the 
a  tibia  was  formed  of  two 
hat  on  the  right  hand 
>ne  perforation,  that  on 
two.     This,  however,  is 

tttdrta.  The  ^t^  or  pipe 
de  of  boxwood;  hence 
here  equivalent,  in  fact, 

ana.  The  tympanum  was 
dnmi  or  timbrel  carried 
md.  Of  these,  some  re- 
,  in  all  respects^  a  modem 
'me  with  beUs,     Others 


presented  a  flat  circular  disk  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  swelled 
out  beneath,  like  a  kettle-drum. 

627  Auratd  fronte.  "With 
gilded  front,"  t.  e,,  with  gilded 
horns.  This  was  a  common 
custom. 

628  Pariterque  caput,  &c  Of 
equal  height  with  its  mother. 

629  m  pedibus,  Slc  <<And 
scatter  the  sand  with  its  feet," 
t.  e,,  shall  paw  the  ground  prepa- 
ratory to  making  the  onset. 

630  Oe/i  de  parte  serentL 
Thunder  in  a  clear  sky  was  re- 
garded as  a  preternatunU  indica- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  deity,  and 
was  favourable  or  un&vourable, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens in  which  it  was  heard. 

631  Intonuit  lavum.  Thun- 
der on  the  left  was  deemed  a 
favourable  omen  among  the 
Romans,  an  unfavourable  one 
among  the  Greeks.  This  was 
owing  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  Roman  asid.  Ot^s?*.  wa!^- 
sayeis  wYkeik  iXv«>f  \fi^  ^«a  ^«-- 
spective    omeoB*      '^>«   VscE»fi3fc 
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Effugit  horrendum  stridens  adducta  sagitta; 

Perque  caput  Remuli  yeuit,  et  cava  tempora  fenro 

Trajicit:'  I,  yerbis  yirtutem  illude  superbis. 

Bis  capti  Pbrjges  haBc  Rutulis  responsa  remittant.      (S35 

Hoc  tantum  Ascanius.     Teucri  clamore  sequuntar, 

Laetitiaque  fremunt,  animosque  ad  sidera  toUunt. 

^theria  turn  forte  plaga  crinitus  Apollo 
Desuper  Ausonias  acies  urbemque  videbat, 
Nube  sedens,  atque  his  victorem  afiatur  luluin :  640 

Macte  nova  virtu te,  puer;  sic  itur  ad  astra, 
Dis  genite,  et  geniture  decs.     Jure  omnia  bella 
Gente  sub  Assaraci  &to  ventura  resident: 
Nee  te  Troja  capit.     Simul  base  effatus,  ab  alto 
iEtbere  se  mittit,  spirantes  dimovet  auras,  645 

Ascaniumque  petit     Formam  turn  vertitur  oris 


faced  the  south,  and,  of  course, 
had  the  eastern  part  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  lucky  quarter,  on  their 
left.  The  latter  fiiced  the  north, 
and  had  the  east  on  the  right. 
The  east  was  always  deemed 
lucky,  because  the  heavenly  mo« 
tions  were  supposed  to  commence 
there.  When  the  Romans,  there- 
fore, use  lamu  in  the  sense  of 
'^  unlucky,'*  they  speak  after  the 
Greek  feshiou. 

Sonat  ttnafalifer  arotu.  The 
moment  Ascanius  hears  the  thun- 
der, he  knows  that  his  prayer 
is  granted,  and  straightway  dia- 
chiurges  his  arrow. 

632  Adducta  sagiUa,  The 
arrow  was  drawn  hack  along  with 
the  bow-string. 

638  Crinitfis  Apollo,  Long 
and  beautiful  hair  was  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Apollo.  Com- 
pare note  on  i.  740. 

631)  Urbemque,  <<And  the 
(Trojan)  city,"  1.  e.,  their  city 
and  encampment,  or  New  Troy. 

641  Macte  novA  virtute,  &c 
''Go  on  and  increase  in  early 


valour,  O  boy!**  Aooording  to 
Priscian  (v.  xii.,  6Q,  the  earlier 
Romans  used  the  nominatiTe 
form,  maetut.  In  addreaaisg  a 
person,  they  would  say  maehu 
esio,  which,  according  to  etymo- 
logists, is  equivalent  to  iMyit 
aucius  esto,  ''be  thon  more  in* 
creased,*'  t. «.,  go  on  and  increase 
more  and  more.  The  Tocatire^ 
however,  seems  gradually  to  hare 
supplanted  the  nominative  insiieh 
expressions,  until  the  latter  be- 
came quite  obsolete.  Hence  arose 
the  form  that  we  have  in  the  text, 
fnacte,  i,  tf.,  maele  eeto,  for  maeiut 
esto.  Nay,  so  far  did  usage  pre- 
vail, that  maele  was  even  em- 
ployed instead  of  moolo,  with 
feminine  nouns.  (  Wagner  ad  loe,) 

642  Die,  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Venus. 

Deo»,  Csesar  and  Augustus. 

644  Nee  te  Troja  capit,  <*  Nor 
is  Troy  capable  of  containing 
thee."  Literally,  ^  nor  does  Troy 
hold  thee,"  t.  «.,  Troy  alone,  or 
in  other  words,  the  state  to  which 
tlie  Trojaaa  are  now 
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Antiquum  in  Buten.     Hie  Dardanio  Anchis® 

Armiger  aste  fuit,  fidusque  ad  limina  custos : 

Turn  coroitem  Aieaiiio  pater  addidit.     Ibat  Apollo 

Omnia  loBgaero  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque,  650 

£t  crines  albos,  et  sasva  sonoribus  arma; 

Atque  his  ardentem  dictis  affatur  lulum: 

Sit  satis,  ^neide,  telis  impune  Numanum 

Oppetiisse  tuis:  primam  banc  tibi  magnus  Apollo 

Concedit  laud  em,  et  paribus  non  invidet  armis.  655 

Cetera  parce,  puer,  bello.     Sic  orsus  Apollo 

Mortales  medio  aspectus  sermone  reliquit, 

Et  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram* 

Agnovere  deum  proceres,  dirinaque  tela, 

Dardanidce,  pharetramque  fuga  sensere  sonantem.        660 

Ergo,  avidum  pugnas,  dictis  ac  numine  Phcebi 

Ascanium  probibent:  ipsi  in  certamina  rursus 

Succedunt,  animasque  in  aperta  pericula  mittunt. 

It  clamor  totis  per  propugnacula  muris; 

Intendunt  acres  arcus,  amentaque  torquent;  .  665 

Stemitur  omne  solum  telis:  tum  scuta  cavaeque 

Dant  sonitum  flictu  galeas;  pugna  aspera  surgit: 

Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens,  pluvialibus  Haedis, 


is  no  longer  worthy  to  contain 
thee. 

647  Antiquum.  The  epithet 
antiquum  is  here  employed,  in  an 
unusual  sense,  for  tenem, 

648  Ad  limina.  <<For  his 
threshold.*'  Compare  Livy'(xxxiT. 
6),  "  Servi  ad  remum,'**  and  Te- 
rence {Andr.  1 130),  <<  Canes  ad 
venandum,** 

651  SiBva  sonorihus.  ''Harsh 
m  sound.'*  Aliudmg  to  the  cors- 
let, and  the  shield  covered  with 
metal  plates,  the  clanking  sound 
of  which  would  be  different,  of 
course,  from  the  noise  made  by 
the  bow  and  arrows  which  the 
god  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
Butes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
mraa  atill  in  a  vigorous  old  age, 


and  could  still  move  actively  in 
arms* 

653  jEneide,  More  correct 
than  JEneada,  as  given  by  Heyne 
and  others,  and  more  appropriate, 
too,  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
designating  the  son  of  iGneas, 
whereas  ASneada  would  be  an 
appellation  for  any  Trojan. 

656  Cetera.  "  For  what  re- 
mains," L  tf.,  of  the  conflict. 

B65  Amentaque  torquent.  *'And 
whirl  the  strap  of  the  javelins." 
They  give  the  javelin  a  rotatory 
motion  around  its  own  axis,  by 
means  of  the  strap  attached  to  it, 
before  hurling  the  weapon  at  the 
foe.    Consult  note  on  vii.  73.0. 

\  del  ^e  \iA3ai»R»  ^1  ^iw^  ^-^sk^ 
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Verberat  imber  haniani ;  quam  multa  pfrandine  nimbi 
In  vada  prsecipitant,  qimxn  Jupiter,  horridus  austris,    670 
Torquet  aquosam  hiemem,  et  coelo  cava  nubila  rumpit. 

Pandarus  et  Bitias,  Idseo  Alcanore  creti, 
Quos  Jovis  eduxit  luco  silrestris  Isera, 
Abietibus  juYenes  patriis  et  montibus  aequos, 
Portam,  quaB  ducis  imperio  commissa,  recludunt,  675 

Freti  armis ;  ultroque  invitant  moenibus  hostem. 
Ipsi  intus,  dextra  ac  ]»¥&,  pro  turribus  astant, 
Armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci : 
Qoales  aferiae  liquentia  flumina  circum,     , 
Sire  Padi  ripis,  Atbesim  seu  propter  amoenuin,  660 

Consurgunt  geminsB  quercus,  intonsaque  coelo 
Attollunt  capita,  et  sublimi  yertice  nntant. 
Irrumpunt,  aditus  Rutuli  ut  videre  patentes. 
Continue  Quercens,  et  pulcber  Aquicolus  armis, 
Et  prseceps  animi  Traarus,  et  Mavortius  Hsemon,  685 

Agminibus  totis  aut  versi  terga  dedere, 


Kids.'*     Storms  attend  the  rising 
and  setting  of  these  stars. 

670  In  vada, ''  Into- the  waters 
ofocean," 

673  Jovis  luco.  Situate  on 
Mouiit  Ida. 

Silvestris  Icera,  ^^The  forest 
nymph  Isera." 

674  Abietibus  juvenes  pairiisy 
See.  '^Youths  equal  in  height  to 
their  native  firs  and  mountains.*' 
Poetic  exaggeration,  to  denote 
loftiness  of  stature.  * 

677  Pro  iurribus,  "As  (two) 
towera.'*  Literally,  "for  towers." 
Equivalent  to  the  Greek  dvri 
irvfyycov, 

679  Ziguentiajlumina  circum. 
'*Aroimd  the  clear  streams.*' 
Heyne  regards  liquentia  as  a  mere 
poetic  embellishment,  and  equiv- 
alent to  "%««&!.*' 

681  Tntonsa  capita.  "Their 
leafy  heads."     Inionsa  is  here 


equivalent  tofrondosa,     "liter- 
ally, "  unshorn." 

684  Quercens,  et  pulcher  Aqui' 
coluSj  &c.  These  are  the  names 
of  the  Rutulian  chieftains  who 
made  a  rush  at  the  gates  accom- 
panied by  their  followers.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  unsne- 
cessful.  Some  of  them  were  put 
to  the  rout  along  with  tmir 
bands;  others  fell  in  the  rerj 
entrance. 

686  Affminibus  totis  aut  oerst, 
&c.  "Either  put  to  the  ront^ 
turned  their  backs  with  all  flieir 
bands  (of  followers),'*  &c.  Some 
commentators  refer  agmimbus  to 
the  Trojans,  and  make  it  the 
d;«tive  case:  "presented  their 
backs  to  whole  bands  (of  the  Tro- 
jans);"  but  the  poet,  thus  far,  is 
describing  the  prowess  of  two 
Trojans  merely,  Pandarus  and 
Bitias;  and  the  Trojan  bands  Me 
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^  Aut  ipso  portee  posuere  in  limine  vitam. 
Tain  magis  increscunt  animis  discordibns  irae ; 

^  Et  jam  coUecti  TroSs  glomerantur  eodem, 

£t  conferre  manum  et  procurrere  longius  audent.         690 

Ductori  Turno,  diversa  in  parte  furenti, 
Turbantique  viros,  perfertur  nuntius,  hostem 
Fervere  caede  nova,  et  portas  prsebere  patentee 

"    Deserit  inceptum,  atque,  immani  concitus  ira, 

"^    Dardaniam  ruit  ad  portam,  fratresque  snperbos ;  695 

Et  primum  Antipbaten,  is  enim  se  primus  agebat, 
Thebana  de  matre  nothum  Sarpedonis  alti, 
Conjecto  stemit  jaculo :  volat  Itala  comus 
A  era  per  tenuem,  stomacboque  iniixa  sub  altum 
Pectus  abit :  reddit  specus  atri  yulneris  undam  700 

Spumantem,  et  fixo  ferrum  in  pulmone  tepescit. 
Turn  Meropem  atque  Erjmanta  manu,  tum  stemit  Aphid- 


num 


Tum  Bitian  ardentem  oculis,  animisque  frementem ; 
Non  jaculo,  neque  enim  jaculo  yitam  ille  dedisset: 


not  collected  at  the  spot  until  we 
reach  verse  689. 

688  TummaffisincrescufUy&e, 
**  Still  more,  thereupon,  do  their 
angry  feelings  increase  in  their 
hostile  bosoms."  This  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  apply  to  the 
Trojans,  whereas  the  foUed  Ru* 
tulians  are  evidently  meant. 

690  Ei  procurrere  longius  au- 
dent. The  Trojans  now  forget 
the  caution  given  them  by^neas, 
and  begin  to  venture  forth  from 
their  camp  into  the  open  field. 

695  Fratresque  superboa.  Al- 
luding to  Pan  dams  and  Bitias. 

697  Theband  de  matre,  &c 
*•  Illegitimate  offspring  of  the 
great  Sarpedon,  by  a  mother  a 
native  of  Thebe."  The  city  of 
Hypoplacion  Thebe,  inMysia,  is 
here  meant. 

698  Itah  eornus.    **  The  Ita- 


lian cornel,**  u  e.,   the  weapon 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  comei. 

G&Q  Stwnacho,  <<  The  throat.** 
Compare  the  remark  of  Cicero 
(A'.  D.  ii  54):  ^^Ad  radices  {Un* 
guai)  harenSf  incipit  stomachus,** 

700  Specus,  'The  gaping  aper- 
ture (of  the  wound).**  .  Specus  is 
here  equivalent  to  catmfn,orim/nii« 
hians;  and  atri  ouMem  (which  is 
governed  in  construction  by  im- 
dam)  is  the  same  as  olrt  sanguinu, 

704 .  Neque  emrn  jaculo,  &e. 
When  It  is  said,  remarks  Sym* 
mons,  that  Bitias  would  not  have 
surrendered  his  life  to  a  common 
javelin,  nothing  mote  is  meant 
than  that  the  armour  worn  by 
tliis  gigantic  warrior  was  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  be  pene- 
trated by  the  spears  which  were 
usually  IVmcvmh  Vi  ^^  \i3Wi^  \a- 
\>aUVe. 
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Sed  magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  renifc,  7^ 

Fulminis  acta  modo;  quam  nee  duo  taurea  teiga. 

Nee  dupliei  squama  lorica  fidelis,  et  auro, 

Sustinuit :  coUapsa  ruunt  immania  membra. 

Dat  tellus  gemitum,  et  clypeum  super  intonat  ingens. 

Talis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  litore  quondam  7^0 

Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quara  molibus  ante 


705  Contorta  phalarica.  **The 
twisted  phalarica,**  «.  «.,  the  pha- 
larica, with  its  twisted  ropes. 
Theplialarica  was  the  spear  of 
the  Saguntines,  and  was  impelled 
by  the  aid  of  twisted  rope&  It 
was  large  and  ponderous,  haying 
a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end. 
It  sometimes  carried  flaming 
pitch  and  tow.     This  missile  was 

generally  thrown  from  an  engine ; 
ere,  however,  it  is  hurled  from 
the  hand  of  Tumus.  It  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  defence 
of  walls,  and  was  hence  called 
hatta  muraUt, 

706  Duo  taurea  terga.  <<  Two 
bull-hides,**  i.  «.,  on  his  shield. 
TergUy  for  the  more  common  form 
tergorOy  from  terguo, 

707  Dupliei  8quam&  et  auro, 
<<With  double  scales  of  gold," 
i  e.f  plates  formed  in  imitation  of 
Boales.  Observe  the  hendiadys 
in  tquamd  et  auro, 

709  Et  olypeum  tuper  intonat 
ingens,  *'And  his  vast  shield 
thunders  over  him,'*  i.  «.,  his 
shield,  vast  of  size,  fitlls  over  him 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  the 
thunder.  We  have  followed  here 
the  best  commentators  in  making 
olypeum  a  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender.  Thus  Servius  also  re- 
marks: **  Leetum  est  etiam  hoe 
clypeum,  ut  probat  Caper;  quod 
m«^  debemus  aoeipere,**  And 
again,  Donatus  exphuns  the  pas- 


sage as  follows :  Afagna  elgpei 
species  magnum  feeerat  sonitutn.** 
If,  however,  we  make  clypeum 
the  accusative  of  the  ordinaiy 
masculine  form  elypeusy  the  mean- 
ing will  be,  '^and  vast  of  size,  he 
thunders  above  his  shield,'*  i  e., 
falls  with  a  noise  like  thunder 
upon  his  shield. 

710  Tahs  in  Euboico  Baiarum, 
&c  ^  Thus,  at  times,  on  the 
Eubosan  shore  of  Baiae,  falls  the 
stony  pile,  which  constructed  pre- 
viously of  large  masses  (cem^ited 
together),  they  cast  into  the 
deep:  in  this  same  way  does  it 
descending  headlong,*'  &c  We 
have  given  taUs  with  Wagner^ 
as  making  a  more  forcible  combi- 
nation with  sie,  than  quoHsy  which 
Heyne  adopts. 

Euboieo  Baiarum  Utore,  So 
called  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  Cumae,  a  colony  from  Chaleis, 
in  Euboea.     Compare  vi.  2. 

711  Sajfea  pUa,  Bai»  was  a 
favourite  resid^ice  of  the  rieh 
and  luxurious  Romans,  who  con- 
structed beautiful  villas  along  all 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Baise^  or 
Sinus  Baianus.  These  villas  were 
commonly  erected  on  artificial 
moles,  carried  out  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  for  the  sake 
of  the  sea  air  and  prospect ;  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  moles, 
vast  pilburs  of  stone-work  were 
employed  to  give  stability  to  the 
whole.    These  pillars  (or  pila) 
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Constructam  ponto  jaciunt;  sic  ilia  niinani' 

Prona  trahit,  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recumbit : 

Miscent  se  maria,  et  nigras  attolluntur  arenas : 

Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile       715 

Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  imposta  Tjphoeo. 

Hie  Mars  armipotens  animum  viresque  Latinis 
Addidit,  et  stimulos  acres  sub  pectore  vertit ; 
Immisitque  Fugam  Teucris,  atrumque  Timorem. 
Undique  conveniunt ;  quoniara  data  copia  pugns,        7^0 
Bellatorque  animo  deus  incidit. 
Pandarus,  ut  ftiso  germanum  corpora  cernit, 
Et  quo  sit  fortuna  loco,  qui  casus  i^t  res, 
Portam  vi  multa,  con  verso  cardine,  torquet, 
Obuixus  latis  humeris,  multosque  suorum,  7^5 


were  fonned  of  large  masses  of 
stone  cemented  together  with 
pozssolana,  which  becomes  hard 
under  water,  and  were  then  sunk 
into  the  sea*  The  poet  compares 
the  fall  of  Bitias  to  the  descent  of 
one  of  these  masses  amid  the 
waves. 

Ante  eonstruotam.  The  pre- 
position must  be  joined  with  efmr 
structam  (notwiUistanding  what 
iieyne  says),  as  denoting  the 
length  of  time  previously  spent 
oil  I  he  work. 

713  FenUtuque  vadis  illisa 
recumbit  '*And  dashed  against 
the  bottom,  sinks  deeply  down 
(into  its  bed)." 

Vadis,  Used  here  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

716  Prochyta  alia.  "Prochyta 
raised  above  the  waves.**  As 
the  surface  of  this  islaud  (now 
Frocida)  is  in  fact  level,  tUta  must 
be  taken  here  as  a  common  epi- 
thet for  islands,  in  so  far  as  tliey 
project  above  the  waters,  whetlier 
that  projecting  be  to  a  consider- 
able height  or  not. 

Durumgue  cubile  IruLrime^  &c. 
''And  iD&rime,  placed  by  JoYe*s 


\ 


commands,  as  a  rugged  couch 
upon  Typhoeus.'*  luarime  was 
another  name  for  the  island 
iEnaria  or  Pithecusa,  off  the 
Campanian  coast.  Jupiter  was 
fabled  to  have  confined  here  the 
giant  Typhoeus,  having  placed 
upon  him  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano, while,  as  he  lay,  his  back 
was  goaded  by  the  rugi^ed  island- 
couch.  In  other  words,  he  lay 
between  tlie  volcano  and  the 
bosom  of  the  isle,  just  as  Pindar 
makes  him  to  have  been  confined 
between  the  base  of^tua  and 
the  bosom  of  Sicily.  (Fyth,  L 
50.  Comp.  Dissen  ad  loc.) 
Hence  we  see  the  double  idea 
conveyed  in  the  words  durum 
cubile  imposta, 

720  Data  copia  pugrus.  The 
success  of  Tumus  at  the  gates 
affords  them  now  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  and  tak- 
ing the  Trojan  encampment. 

721  BeUatcr  deus.  ^  The  war* 
rior-god."    Mars. 

723  Qui  casus  agai  res,  "  Wb|^ 
sudden,  tuxn  tkovi  ^nsqXxs^  '^fiSsfia^V' 
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Mtrnibus  cxclusos,  duro  in  certamine  linquit; 
Ast  alios  siTuni  includit  recipitque  ruentes : 
Dt'ineiis!  qui  Uutulum  in  medio  non  agroine  regem 
Viderit  irrunipentem,  ultroque  incluserit  urbi; 
Inimanem  vi'luti  pecora  inter  inertia  tigrim. 
Continue  nova  lux  oculis  effulsit,  et  arma 
Ilorrt'iidum  sonuere  :  tremunt  in  vertice  cristse 
iSunguint't'c,  civpeoque  niicantia  fulmina  mittit. 

Agnoscunt  fuciem  invisam,  atque  immania  membia 
Turbati  subito  A^ncadse.     Turn  Pandarus  ingens 
Eniicat,  ot,  mortis  fratemee  fervidus  ira, 
Etfatur:  Non  beec  dotalis  regia  Amatce; 
Ncc  muris  cobibet  patriis  media  Ardea  Tumum. 
Castra  inimica  vides:  nulla  bine  exire  potestas. 
Olli  subridens  sedato  poctore  Tumus: 
Incipe,  si  qua  nnimo  virtus,  et  consere  dextram: 
Hie  etium  invcntum  Priamo  narrabis  Achillen. 
Dixerat.     lUe,  rudem  nodis  et  cortiee  crudo, 
Intorquet,  summis  adnixus  viribus,  bastam. 
Excepere  aura;  vulnus ;  Satumia  Juno 
Detorsit  veniens ;  portseque  infigitur  basta. 


728  Qui  non  viderit.  <<  In  that 
he  saw  not/*  Obscn'e  the  em- 
p]o}'ment  of  the  subjunctive  v>*ith 

rin  assigning  a  reason  or  cause 
the  appellation  of  demens,  as 
pven  by  the  poet  to  Pandarus: 
**  since  he  saw  not,"  '* inasmuch 
M  he  saw  not.'* 

T29  Uliroque,  "And  by  his 
own  act'* 

731  Nova  lux  oculis  effuisit, 
**K  strange  liglit  gleamed  forth 
from  his  eyes."  The  reference 
is  to  TumuSi  We  have  given 
effuUilf  with  Wagner,  in  pkce  of 
Heine's  ojf^lsii.  Wanner  cor- 
rectly remarits,  ^^Offufget  lux  ex 
md  videt  lucent;  quod  alienum 
hoe  loco  est.** 

733  MitHt.  Referring;  to  Tut- 
Bua,    He^'oe  gives  tniUunt,  eq^- 
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valent  to  miitunise,  but  this 
he  himself  confesses  is  h 
Brunck,  Jahn,  and  Wagnc 
approve  of  mittit 

734  Immania  membra,  i 
pare  vii.  784,  where  it  is  si 
Tumus,  "  toto  vertice  supra 

737    Non    fuse     dotafU 
"  This  is  not  the  palace  of  Ae 
promised    as   the  dowiy   of 
child,*'  i.  tf.,  this  camp  is  no 
rentum. 

Dotalis.  Amata  }iad  pron 
her  daughter  La^inia  in  man 
to  Tumus  before  the  amvi 
^neas. 

738  Media  Ardea,  " 
heart  of  Ardea.**  Ardea  wm 
native  city,  and  the  capita 

14^  H\tt  «ilManA  VtuQcv^vn,^ 
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At  non  hoc  teluiii,  mea  quod  vi  dextera  yersat, 

Effugies:  neque  enim  is  teli  nee  vulneris  auctor. 

Sic  ait,  et  sublatum  alte  consurgit  in  ensem, 

Et  xnediam  ferro  gemina  inter  tempora  frontem  750 

Diyidit,  impubesque  immani  yulnere  malas. 

Fit  sonus:  ingenti  concussa  est  pondere  tellus. 

Collapsos  artus,  atque  arma  cruenta  cerebro, 

Sternit  humi  moriens;  atque  illi  partibus  SBquis 

Hue  caput,  atque  illuc,  humero  ex  utroque  pepcndit.   755 

Diffugiunt  versi  trepida  formidine  Trees ; 

Et,  si  continue  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 

Rumpere  claustra  manu,  sociosque  immittere  portis, 

Ultimus  ille  dies  belle  gentique  fuisset : 

Sed  furor  ardentem,  caedisque  insana  cupido  *J60 

Egit  An  adversos. 

Principio,  Phalerim  et  succiso  poplite  Gjgen 
Excipit;  bine  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  hastas 
In  tergum:  Juno  vires  animumque  ministrat. 
Addit  Halym  comitem,  et  confixa  Phegea  parma;        765 
Ignaros  deinde  in  muris,  Martemque  cientes, 
Alcandrumque,  Hali unique,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimque, 
Ljmcea,  tendentem  contra,  sociosque  vocantem, 
Vibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere,  dexter 


"  Thou  shalt  (soon)  announce  to 
Priam  (in  the  world  below)  that 
here  also  has  an  Achilles  been 
found." 

748  Neque  enim  is  teli,  &c. 
"  For  neither  is  the  possessor  of 
the  weapon  nor  the  inflicter  of 
the  wound  such  a  one  ;'*  ».  e.j  as 
that  thou  canst  escape. 

Is  is  here  elegantly  used  for  talis; 
hence  the  full  form  of  expression 
would  be  "  ialisy  qualem  effuyere 
possis.^^ 

757  Et  si  continuo,  &c.  *'And 
bad  this  idea  occurred  at  the  in- 
stant to  tlie  victor." 

763  Excipit.  "  He  overtakes.  '* 
"Not,  as  Sarvius  pretends,  e«cipit 


in  se  irritentem.  The  nature  of 
the  wound  inflicted  on  Gyges, 
namely,  in  the  ham  {succiso  po- 
plite), shows  that  Phaleris  and 
Gyj^cs  were  fleeing  with  the  rest. 
Hinc raptas fuffientibus.  "Then 
he  hurls  the  spears  snatched 
(from  the  slain)  against  the  backs 
of  the  fugitives." 

765   Comitem,     "As  a  com- 
panion (unto  them  in  death)." 
1      7C6  Ignaros.    *'  Ignorant  of  his 
I  approach."     They  were  on  the 
ramparts  facing  the  foe,  and  had 
their  backs  turned  towards  him. 

160  Vibranti  gladio,  &c.  "Hav- 
ing collected  aL  \v\&  %\x«Ck^^^\« 
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Occujcit :  huic,  uno  dcjectum  comminus  ictn. 
Cum  [TiiU'ii  Umpc  jucuit  caput.     Inde,  ferarum 
Vasiatorcin,  Amycum,  quo  non  felicior  alter 
irnpuere  tela  manu,  feiTumque  arinare  veneno: 
Gt  Clytium  iEolidcn,  et  amicum  Cretea  musis; 
Crctht'ii,  Mus:iruni  comitem,  cui  carmina  semper 
Et  cithartu  cordi,  numerosque  intendere  nervis  : 
Semper  cquos,  atque  arma  virum,  pugnasque  canebat. 

Tandem  ductores,  audita  ca?de  suorum, 
Couveniunt  Teucri,  Mnestheus  acerque  Serestus ; 
Palantesque  vident  socios,  hostemque  receptum.  7^ 

Et  Mnestheus:  Quo  dcinde  fugam?  quo  tenditls?  inquit. 
Quos  alios  muros,  quu)  jam  ultra  moenia  habetis  ? 
Unus  homo,  et  vcstris,  0  cives!  undique  septus 
Aggeribus,  tantas  strages  iinpune  per  urbem 
Ediderit?  juvenum  primostot  miserit  Oreo? 
Nou  infclicis  patriae,  veterumque  deorum, 
F!t  magni  ^nea;,  segnes,  miseretque  pudetque  ? 
Talibus  acccnsi  firmantur,  et  agmine  dcuso 
Consistunt.     Turnus  paullatim  excedere  pugna. 


785 


he  now  Rtocnl  on)  the  rampart, 
dexterously  anticipates  (by  a 
blow).**  Tumus  had  spnnig  up- 
on the  ramparts,  and  there  he 
ulnvs  Lyiiccus,  who  was  advan- 
cing to  meet  him.  Observe  the 
force  of  occupai.  He  anticipates 
Lyuceus  by  dealing  dexterously 
the  first  blow. 

771  Longe  jacuit,  "(In  an  in- 
stant) lay  afar  ;"  i.  e.,  was  sever- 
ed in  an  instant,  and  carried  to 
some  distance  by  the  force  of  tho 
blow. 

776  Musarum  comitem,  Com- 
piire  Ilora.  Hynm.,  xxxii.  20: 
uotdot,  Movtrdcav  Btpdjrovrcs, 

776  Numerosque  intendere  ner* 
our.  "And  to  adapt  poetic  num- 
bers to  the  strings ;"  i.  e.,  and  to 
lAng  to  the  lyre. 

777  JSqtiOS,    Put  for  curriu. 


The  allusion  is  not  to  chariote 
victt)riou8  in  the  race,  but  to  war- 
cars,  as  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows immediately  after,  namely, 
"arwia  viriimy  puffttasque.** 

778  Tandem  ductores,  &c.  The 
main  leaders  of  the  Trojans,  who 
had  been  engaged  elsewhere,  now 
hear  of  the  slaughter  made  by 
Turnus,  and  come  to  the  rescue.' 

780  Palantes,  «  Fleeing  in 
confuflitm.**  Equivalent  to  dit- 
currentes. 

788  Et  agmine  dense  cofuittunt. 
"And  in  close  array  withstand.** 
Aymen  here  shows  tliat  they  not 
only  resisted  tho  attack  of  Tur- 
nus, but  kept  gradually  driving 
him  back.  It  always,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  refers  to  a  body 
of  men  in  motion. 
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Et  fluvium  petere,  ac  partem  quae  cingitur  nndk.  7M 

Acrius  hoc  Teucri  clamore  incumbere  magno, 

Et  glomerare  manum :  ceu  sasvum  turba  leonem 

Cum  telis  premitinfensis;  at  territus  ille, 

Asper,  acerba  tuens,  retro  redit;  et  neque  terga 

Ira  dare,  aut  virtus  patitur ;  nee  tendere  contra,  7^5 

Ille  quidem,  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque. 

Haud  aliter  retro  dubius  vestigia  Turn  us 

Improperata  refert,  et  mens  exaestuat  ira. 

Quin  etiam  bis  turn  medios  invaserat  hostes ; 

Bis  confusa  fuga  per  muros  agniina  vertit.  800 

Sed  manus  e  castris  propere  coit  omnis  in  unum : 

Nee  contra  vires  audet  Satumia  Juno 

Sufficere ;  aeriam  coelo  nam  Jupiter  Irim 

Demisit,  germanas  haud  mollia  jussa  ferentem, 

Ni  Turnus  cedat  Teucrorum  moenibus  altis.  805 

Ergo  nee  cljpeo  juveriis  subsistere  tantum, 

Nee  dextra,  valet:  injectis  sic  undique  telis 

Obruitur.     Strepit  assiduo  cava  tempera  circum 

Tinnitu  galea,  et  saxis  solida  aera  fatiscunt ; 

Discussaeque  jubae  capiti;  nee  sufficit  umbo  810 

Ictibus:  ingeminant  hastis  et  Trees  et  ipse 

Fulmineus  Mnestheus.     Turn  toto  corpore  sudor 

Liquitur,  et  piceum  (nee  respirare  potestas) 


tire.'*  Historical  infinitive  for 
the  present  indicative. 

790  Qua  cingitur  undd.  We 
have  given  undd  with  Wagner,  in 
place  of  amniy  the  reading  of 
Heyne.  Amni  would  follow  too 
closely  after  ^uvium. 

708  Improperata,  Equivalent 
to  tarda, 

804  GermaruB.  "  To  his  sis- 
ter." Juno  was  both  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Jove. 

806  Ergo  neo  clypeo  jHveniSy 
&c.  The  whole  of  the  fine  pas- 
sage that  now  follows  is  imitated 
freely  by  Virgil  from  an  account 
given  by  Eniiius  of  a  combat  be- 


tween the  Istriaps  and  the  tribune 
Coelius,  itself  imitated  from  Ho- 
mer (//.  xvi.  102). 

Subsistere  tantum,  '^Towitli- 
stand  as  powerfully  (as  they  rush 
on)." 

809  Solida  tera.  The  reference 
is  still  to  the  helmet. 

Q\\  Et  ipse  futminetu  Mnes- 
theits,  **And  especially  Mnes- 
theus  himself,  in  might  like  a 
thunderholt.*'  Observe  the  force 
of  et  here,  after  et  Troiis, 

813  Et  piceum  Jlumen  agit, 
'^And  pours  (at  length)  a  dark^ 
dust-dVs^Vrax^di  M\\0''      PHcsswr. 
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numen  a|^t ;  femoa  quatit  ag^  anhelitna  artna. 
Turn  demum  prfecepg  salta  neie  omnibus  armu 
la  fluTium  dedit:  ills  sno  cam  gurgite  flaro 
Accepit  venientem,  ac  mollibiu  extulit  ondis; 
Et  latum  Bociis,  abluta  ciede,  remisit. 


diuiralent  to  Mordidum,  or,  ■■ 
V»lpy  traii»UleBit,"toul,"  "dis- 
coloured by  dual." 

8\6Fluvium.     The  Tiber. 

Onrgitt  fine.  Hejua  makes 
the  construction  to  bo  accepit  earn 


Died  by  Wagiier,  who 
eum  mo  gurgHtfiatio, 

Flam.      The  prupot 
the  waters  of  the  Tiber 


ithec,  of  v( 
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LIBER  DECIMUS. 


»  TlANDITUR  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Oljmpi, 
^  JL    Conciliunique  yocat  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Sideream  in  sedem  :  terras  unde  arduus  omnes, 
Castraque  Dardanidum  aspectat,  populosque  Latinos. 
Considunt  tectis  bipatentibus:  incipitipse:  5 

Coelicolffi  magni,  quianam  sententia  vobis 
Versa  retro,  tantumque  animis  certatis  iniquis? 
Abnueram  bello  Italiam  concurrere  Teucris : 
Quae  contra  vetitum  discordia  ?  quis  metus  aut  hos, 
Aut  bos,  arma  sequi,  ferrumqu^  lacessere  suasit?  10 

AdTeniet  justum  pugnss,  ne  arcessite,  tempus, 


1  Domus  omnipotentis  Olympi. 
'^  The  mansion  of  alUpoweiful 
Olympus;"  t. «.,  of  Olympus, seat 
of  empire  for  the  universe.  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  respecting 
the  true  reading  of  this  passage. 
Some  suggest  Olympi,  a  contrac- 
tion for  Olympii,  referring  the 
term  to  Jove  as  the  monarch  of 
Olympus.  Others  read  omnipo' 
tentisy  "spreading  fcur  and  wide  ;** 
but  this  appears  to  clash  with 
panditur.  Others,  again,  have 
omniparentis.  The  true  reading, 
however,  is  the  one  which  we 
have  given. 

5  Considunt  tectis  bipatentilms. 
"  They  take  their  places  in  the 
abode  with  its  gates  of  double 
folds."  We  have  followed  here 
the  explanation  of  Wagner  and 
HejTie. 

6  Quianam,  "Why."  An  old 
form,  imitated  from  £miiu8,  and 


equivalent  to  cur.  Heyne  writes 
quia  nam^  but  guianamy  as  one 
word,  is  more  correct,  since  nam 
is  here  an  enclitic    See  t.  13. 

7  Versa  retro,  "Changed." 
More  literally^  "  turned  back- 
ward." Another  old  form  of  ex- 
pression. These  archaisms  are 
purposely  introduced,  to  impart 
additional  majesty  to  the  speech 
of  the  father  of  the  gods. 

8  Abnueram  betto,  &e^  No 
such  prohibition  has  been  given 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  poem ; 
and,  therefore,  Hejme,  with  great 
probability,  ranks  this  among 
those  parts  of  the  iBneid  that 
would  have  felt  the  poet's  revis- 
ing hand  had  his  life  been  spared. 

10  Ferrum  laeessere,  **  To 
arouse  the  sword."  Lacessere  is 
equivalent  here  to  moMreotecol- 
tars.    Coiu^vam  t^  ^SA« 
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Cum  fera  Carthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immlttet  apertas. 
Tum  certare  odiis,  tum  res  rapuisse  licebit : 
Nunc  sinite ;  et  placitum  lajti  componite  foBdus. 

Jupiter  haec  paucis :  at  non  Venus  aurca  contra 
Pa  Ilea  refert: 

O  Pater !  O  hominum  rerumque  a5tema  potostas ! 
Namque  aliud  quid  sit,  quod  jam  implorare  queamus  ? 
C^mis  ut  insultent  Rutuli,  Tumusque  feratur  20 

Per  medics  insignis  equis,  tumid  usque  secundo 
Marte  mat?  Non  clausa  tegunt  jam  moenia  Teuoros : 
Quin  intra  portas,  atque  ipsis  proelia  miscent 
Aggeribus  murorum;  et  inundant  sanguine  fossas.         • 
i^neas  ignarus  ahest     Nunquamne  levari 
Obsidione  sines?  muris  iterum  imminet  hostis 
Nascentis  Trojs?,  nee  non  exercitus  alter, 
Atque  iterum  in  Teucros  ^tolis  surgit  ab  Arpis 
Tydides.     Equidem  credo, *mea  yulnera  restant. 
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13  Exitium  magnum,  &c. 
"  Shall  send  mighty  disaster  and 
the  opened  Alps,*'  t.  e,,  shall, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hannibal, 
open  a  vf&y  for  her  armies  over 
the  Alps,  and  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  towers  of  Rome. 

14  Res  rapuisse.  "To  plun- 
der." To  carry  on  war  after  the 
fashion  of  early  times.  An  ar- 
chaism for  rapere. 

15  Placitum  foedus.  "The 
league  that  ha^  been  agreed 
upon  ;*'  f .  e,,  between  iEneas  and 
Latinus. 

19  Aliud  quid  sit,  quod,  &c, 
Venus  here  presumes  that  all  the 
other  divinities  are  on  the  side  of 
Juno. 

24  Aggeribus  murorum.  An 
old  form  of  expression,  borrowed, 
probably  from  Ennius,  and  equi- 
valent merely  to  munimentis,  or 
muris,  Heyne  and  Wagner  give^ 
the  old  fbrm  mcarorum. 


27    NascenHs  ^Trojm.      "Of 
Troy,  just  rising  anew  into  life." 

28  jEtolis  ab  Arpis.  "From 
^tolian  Arpi.*'  A  city  of  Dan- 
uia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
founded  by  a  body  of  ^toliaiis 
under  Diomede,  after  the  Tro}an 
war.  Ambassadors  had  been  sent 
thither  by  the  Latins  to  request 
Diomede  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  iEneas.  Compare  viii 
9;  xl226. 

29  Equidem  credo,  &c  "  I  do, 
indeed,  believe  that  wounds  (still) 
remain  for  me."  Venus  had  been 
wounded  by  Piomede  before 
Troy,  when  seeking  to  rescue 
^ucas  from  the  conflict.  She 
now  fe2irs  lest  a  similar  fate  may 
awnit  her  in  Latium.  Heyne^s 
interpretation  is  not  correct: 
"  Supersunt  adhuc  cicatrices  vul- 
neris  a  Diomede  accepti.^*  Wag- 
ner*s  is  better;  t.  e,,  ut  ipt€  vui- 
nerer. 
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Et  tua  progenies  mortalia  demoror  araia ! 

Si  sine  pace  tua,  atque  invito  numine,  Troes 

Italiam  petiere ;  luant  peccata,  neque  illos 

Juveris  ausilio:  sin,  tot  responsa  secuti, 

Qu£e  Superi  Manesqne  dabant ;  cur  nunc  tua  quisquam 

Vertere  jussa  potest?  aut  cur  nova  condere  fata? 

Quid  repetam  exustas  Erjcino  in  litore  classes  ? 

Quid  tempestatum  regem,  ventosque  furentes 

^olia  excitos?  aut  actam  nubibus  Irim? 

Nunc  etiam  Manes  (haec  intentata  manebat 

Sors  rerum)  raovet,  et,  superis  immissa  repente, 

Allecto  roedias  Italiim  bacchata  per  urbes. 

Nil  super  imperio  nioveor:  speravimus  ista, 

Dum  fortuna  fuit;  vincant,  quos  vincere  mavis. 

Si  nulla  est  regio,  Teucris  quam  det  tua  conjux 

Dura ;  per  eversae,  genitor,  fumantia  Trojae 

Excidia  obtestor,  liceat  dimittere  ab  armis 

Incolumem  Ascanium,  liceat  superesse  nepotem. 


30 


35 


40 


45 


30  Et  tua  progenieSy  &c  ''And 
I,  thy  own  progeny,  await  a  con- 
test with  a  mortal."  Equivalent 
to  expecto  certamen  cum  mortali 
ineundum,  I,  thy  own  daughter, 
must  again  enter  into  collision 
with  Diomede. 

34  Superi.  As,  for  example, 
Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos. 
Compare  iiL  94. 

Manes.  Those  of  Hector  (ii. 
294) ;  of  Creiisa  (ii.  780);  and  of 
Anchises  (v.  729). 

35  Nwa  condere  fata,  *'  To 
establish  a  new  order  of  the 
fates." 

36  ExustM  Erpcino,  Ac  Com- 
pare V.  606,  seq^, 

37  Tempestatum  regem.  Com- 
pare i.  50. 

38  Actam  nubibus  Irim.  Al- 
luding to  Juno's  having  sent  Iris 
to  Tumus,     Compare  ix.  2,  segq. 

39  Manes.  *'The  gods  below." 
Compare  vil  22ii. 


HcBc  sors  rerum,  **  This  quar- 
ter:." Equiyalent  to  hao  pars  or 
portio.  Literally,  'Hhis  allotment 
of  things."  The  reference  is  to 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  that  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse which  had  fallen  to  his  lot 
when  he  and  his  brothers  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  divided  the  whole 
world  between  themselyes. 

41  Bacchata.  ''Has  moved 
wildly."     Supply  est, 

42  Nil  super  imperio  move&r. 
''  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for 
empire  ;"  t.  e.,  I  give  up  now  all 
expectations  of  any  enjoyment  of 
empire  on  the  part  oJF  the  Tro- 
jans, although  once  promised  by 
thee.     Compare  i,  257,  seqq. 

47  Incolumem  Ascanium.  She 
prays  for  the  safety  of  AscaniuR, 
since  from  him  is  to  descend  the 
Julian  line,  and  to  that  line  the 
empire  of  the  vjvix\^  S&  ^i»R» 
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^neas  sane  ignotis  jactetur  in  undis, 

Et,  quamcumque  viam  dederit  Fortuna,  sequatnr : 

Hunc  tegere,  et  dirae  yaleam  subducere  pugnas.  50 

Est  Aroathus,  est  celsa  Paphus,  atque  alta  Cjthera, 

TdalisBque  domus  :  positis  inglorius  armis 

Exigat  hie  fevura.     Magna  ditione  jubeto 

Carthago  premat  Ausoniam:  nihil  urbibus  inde 

Obstabit  Tjriis.     Quid  pestem  evadere  belli  55 

Juvit,  et  Argolicos  medium  fugisse  per  ignes, 

Totqne  maris  vastseque  exbausta  pericula  terrse, 

Dum  Latium  Teucri  recidivaque  Pergama  queerunt  ?. 

Non  satius;  cineres  patriae  insedisse  supremos, 

Atque  solum  quo  Troja  fuit  ?  Xanthum  et  Sinioenta     6D 

Redde,  oro,  miseris ;  iterumque  reyolrere  casus 

Da,  pater,  Iliacos  Teucris.     Turn  regia  Juno, 

Acta  furore  gravi :  Quid  me  alta  silentia  cogis 

Rumpere,  et  obductum  yerbis  vulgare  dolorem  ? 

^nean  hominum  quisquam,  diyumque,  subegit  65 

Bella  sequi,  aut  hostem  regi  se  inferre  Latino?  ■ 


48  In  undis.  Let  ^neas,  if  a 
■ettlement  be  denied  him  in  Italy, 
again  embark,  and  wander  over 
thB  deep  as  before. 

60  Huno  tegere,  *'  To  protect 
this  one.*'    Alluding  to  Ascanius. 

52  Idaliaque  dwnus,  ''And 
the  abode  of  Idalia  ;'*  t.,  e,,  and 
the  Idalian  grove.  Domiu  is  here 
the  nominative,  and  Idalia  the 
genitive  of  the  same  number. 
Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc. 

64  Iihde, ,  "  From  him."  More 
literally,  "From  that  quarter," 
i  0.,  from  Ascanius  and  his  race. 

Tyriia  urbibus.  Carthage  es- 
pecially is  alluded  to,  as  a  colony 
from  Tyre. 

58  Dum  Latium  Teucri,  &c. 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  whole  passage  is  this :  Of 
what  possible  advantage  is  it  to 
the  Trojans  to  have  braved  so 
many  dangers  and  undergone  so 


many  hardships,  if  their  former 
evil  fortune  still  accompaniei 
them,  and  the  city  which  they 
have  just  founded  in  Latimn  is 
destined,  like  its  prototype,  to  bs 
destroyed  by  the  foe  ? 

Recidiva  Pergama,  Compaie 
iv.  434. 

59  Insediise,  "To  have  set- 
tled upon ;"  t.  e.,  to  have  built  a 
new  city  upon. 

60  Xanthum  Stmotntaque, 
The  rivers  are  here  put  fbr  tiie 
land  itself. 

61  Iterumque  revolvers  oontf, 
&c.  Venus  prays  that  the  Tny 
jans  may  be  allowed  to  go  bade 
again  to  their  native  land,  even 
though  there  the  same  evils  await 
them  as  before.  If  they  are  to 
suffer,  it  vnil  be  some  consolation 
to  them  to  suffer  in  their  native 
land. 
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Italiam  fatis  petiit  auctoribus ;  esto  : 


Cassandrsd  impulsus  funis :  num  linquere  castra 
^Hortati  sumus,  aut  vitam  committere  yentis? 

Num  puero  summam  belli,  num  credere  muros ;  70 

Tyrrhenamque  fidem,  aut  gentes  agitare  quietas  ? 
.  Quis  deus  in  fraudem,  quad  dura  potentia  nostri 

Egit?  ubi  hie  Juno,  demissare  nubibus  Iris  ? 

Indignum  est,  Italos  Trojam  circumdare  flam  mis 

Nascentem,  et  patria  Turnum  consistere  terra.  7o 

Cui  Pilumnus  arus,  cui  diva  Venilia  mater : 

Quid,  face  Trojanos  atra  yim  ferre  Latinis; 

Arva  aliena  jugo  premere,  at  que  ayertere  prsedas  ? 

Quid,  soceros  legere,  et  gremiis  abducere  pactas; 


67  Esto:  Cassandra  impulsus 
funis,  "Granted:  but  then  he 
vas  impelled  to  the  step  by  the 
insane  ravings  of  Cassandra."  A 
bitter  remark.  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  had  predicted 
to  Anchises  that  the  Trojans 
would  come  to  Hesperia  or  the 
western  land  (iii.  183,  seqq.). 
These  predictions  Juno  here 
terma/uriiB,  and  makes  these  and 
these  alone  the  destinies  that 
urged  ^neas  to  the  step. 

68  Num  linquere  CMtra,  &e. 
Alluding  to  Eneas'  visit  to  Euan- 
der,  and  his  journey  thence  into  - 
Etruria. 

70  Summam  belli.  '^The  chief 
management  of  the  war."  This, 
of  course,  is  purposely  exagge- 
rated. 

71  T^henamque  Jidem,  &c 
''And  to  seek  for  a  Tuscan  league 
or  to  arouse  peaceful  cooununi- 
ties."  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
agitare.  The  expression  7^9*- 
rhenam  fidem  (literally,  "the 
Tuscan  faith")  is  equivalent,  in 
£act,  to  Tyrrhenum  foedus,  t.  e., 
sollicitare  Etruscos,  ui  foedus  tn- 
eant, 

72  Quis  deus  in  fraudem^  &c. 


"What  deity,  what  cruel  exercise 
of  power  on  my  part,  involved 
him  in  evil  ?  Where  was  Juno 
in  all  this  ?**  Fraudem  is  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  equivalent  to 
malum ;  not  as  8erviu8  says,  to 
periculum, 

74  Indignum  est  "It  is  a 
gross  indignity,  (it  seems.)"  Iron- 
ical. 

75  Et  patrid  Turnum  consistere 
terrL  "And  for  Turnus  to  make 
a  stand  (against  mere  strangers) 
in  his  own  native  land." 

76  Cui  FUumnus  avus^  &c. 
Juno  indicates  by  this  that  Tur- 
nus is  no  less  descended  from  a 
heavenly  race  than  ^£neas  him- 
self.    Compare  ix.  4. 

77  Quid^  face  Trojanos,  &c 
"  What  (is  it)  for  the  Ti-ojans  to 
wage  violent  warfare  against  the 
Latins  with  the  gloomy  torch  ;** 
t.  e.,  how  is  it  less  an  indignity  for 
the  Trojans  to  lay  waste  witli  fire 
and  sword  the  fields  of  the  La- 
tins. 

78  Arva  aliena,  "  Fields  not 
their  own ;"  t.  «.,  the  lands  of  a 
stranger-people. 

70  Quid,  soceros  legere,  &c. 
"  What  (is  it)  to  choose  for  them- 
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Facein  orare  manu,  praefigere  puppibus  anna  ? 
Tu  potes  ^nean  manibus  subducere  Giaiom, 
Proque  yiro  nebulam  et  Yeutos  obtendere  inanes; 
£t  potes  in  totidem  classem  conyertere  njmpbas: 
Nos  aliquid  Hutulos  contra  juvisse,  nefandum  est? 
iBiieas  ignarus  abest:  ignanis  et  absit: 
Est  Papbus,  Idaliuraque  tibi;  sunt  alta  Cythera: 
Quid  gravidani  bellis  urbem  et  corda  aspera  tentas  ? 
Nosne  tibi  fluxas  Pbrygiad  res  yertere  fiindo 
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strives  fathers-in-law  (at  their 
own  pleasure),  and  to  carry  off 
betrothed  brides  fn>ni  the  bosoms 
(of  those  unto  whom  they  have 
been  promised)  ?** 

Facias.  Alluding  to  Lavinia  as 
having  been  promised  to  Tumus. 

80  Pacem  orare  manu,  &c. 
"  To  sue  for  peace  with  the  hand, 
to  affix  arms  to  the  fronts  of  their 
ressels  (as  the  Signal  of  war)  ?*' 
t.  e.y  to  come  bearing  in  their 
hands  fillets  and  suppliant  boughs, 
as  if  suing  for  peace ;  and  yet  at 
the  s.ime  time,  to  be  raising  a 
shield  in  the  front  part  of  their 
vessels  as  a  signal  for  naval  com- 
bat. Puppibus  is  here  put  for 
navibiis,  simply. 

81  Tu  potes  jEnearifSic.  Com- 
pare Horn.  II,  V.  315,  seqq.^  whera 
Venus  rescues  iEneas  from  the 
hands  of  Diomede. 

82  Proque  viro.  nebulam,  &e. 
Juno  here  ascribes  to  Venus  what 
was  done,  in  fact,  by  Neptune, 
who  preserved  him  in  this  way 
from  the  power  of  Achilles.  {II, 
XX.  321,  seqq.) 

83  Et  potes  in  totidem,  &c. 
This,  again,  was  the  act  of  ano- 
ther divinity  (compare  ix.  77, 
seqq,)  ;  but  as  it  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  Venus  and  her  son,  it 
is  here  ascribed  to  her  imme- 
diate agency. 

85  jEneas  ignarus  abest,  &c. 


**Md0s^  (thoia  sayesty)  is  abtat, 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  pnfwiffg! 
and  absent  let  him  remain,  in  lis 
ignorance.*'  The  meaning  is  this: 
<<  Is  .^Eneas  absent  ?  What  is 
that  to  me  ?  I  did  not  pervert 
his  mind,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  that  step.  Still,  however, 
may  he  remain  absent^  and  by  hk 
absence  prove  the  min  id  his 
cause!" 

87  Q^id  gravidam  beiHs,  At. 
<<Why,  then,  dost  thoa  make 
trial  of  a  ^^,'*  &c.y  t.  e.,  vdiy, 
then,  dost  thou  seek  to  gain  over 
to  thy  sway,  &.e.  Why  not  be 
content  with  thy  Paphos,  Ac, 
unto  which  thou  mayest  condnet 
in  safety  thy  cherished  grandson? 

88  Nosne  tibi  Jiuseas  Phrgpim, 
&e.  **  Do  we  endeavour  to  over- 
throw for  thee,  from  their  vary 
foundation,  the  unstable  affiurs^ 
Phrj'gia?  We?  or  he  rather, 
who  exposed  the  wretched  Tro- 
jans to  the  Greeks?*'  t.  e.,  or 
Paris  rather,  who  was  the  cSvse 
of  that  warfare  which  brought 
ruin  on  his  native  land.  Juno 
seeks  to  show  that  Venus  herself 
had  occasioned  all  their  sufferings 
for  the  Trojans,  since  she  had 
prompted  the  abduction  of  Hel«i 
by  Paris,  which  act  led  at  once 
to  the  Trojan  war. 

Tibi.  More  freely,  "to  thy 
discomfort  **  or  "  sorrow.*' 
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Conamur?  nos?  an  miscros  qui  Troas  Achivis 
Objecitt  quae  causa  fuit,  consurgere  in  arma 
Europamque  Asiaraque,  et  foedera  solvere  furto? 
Me  duce  Dardanius  Spartam  expugnavit  adulter? 
Aut  ego  tela  dedi,  fovive  Cupidine  bella? 
Turn  decuit  metuisse  tuis:  nunc  sera  querelis 
Haud  justis  assurgis,  et  irrita  jurgia  jactas. 

Tali  bus  orabat  Juno;  cunctique  fremebant 
Coelicolae  assensu  vario:  ceu  flamina  prima 
Cum  deprensa  fremunt  silvis,  et  caeca  volutant 
Murmura,  venturos  nautis  prodentia  ventos. 
Turn  Pater  omnipotens,  rerum  cui  summa  potestas, 
Infit.     Eo  dicente,  deum  domus  alta  silescit, 
Et,  tremefacta  solo,  tellus;  silet  arduus  a?ther; 
Turn  Zepbyri  posuere;  premit  placida  aequora  pontus. 
Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  haec  mea  £gite  dicta. 
Quandoquidem  Ausonios  conjungi  foedere  Teucris        105 
Haud  licitum,  nee  vestra  capit  discordia  finem; 
Quad  cuique  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  quisque  secat  spem, 
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91  Et  foBdera  solvere  furto, 
''And  dissolved  an  ancient  league 
by  a  perfidious  abduction.** 

92  Me  duce  Dardanius  Spar- 
tam, &c.  "  Was  it  under  ray 
guidance  that  the  Dardan  adul- 
terer did  foul  wrong  to  Sparta  ?" 
We  have  followed  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  Wagner,  who  thinks 
that  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
expugnamt  here  may  be  obtained 
from  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing :  ^^Pudicitiam  femina  expuQ' 
narCy''  "  expugnare  toros,**  &c. ; 
and  that,  instead  of  saying  mu/te- 
ris  Spartana  pudiciiiam  expug- 
navit,  the  poet  merely  has  ^''Spar- 
tam expugnavit.** 

93  Fovive  Cupidine  beUa.  "Or 
by  means  of  (thy)  Cupid,  cherish 
(and  prolong  the  war)?"  t.  e., 
protract  the  war  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  Paris  to  restore 
Helen  to  the  Greeks. 


94  Turn.  When  the  very  first 
step  was  about  to  be  taken,  which 
afterward  led  to  the  war. 

06  Orabat.     For  dicebat. 

Cunctique  fremebant,  &c.  The 
gods  were  divided  in  opinion,  one 
party  siding  with  Venus,  another 
with  Juno,  and  a  low  murmuring 
noise  arose  among  them  as  they 
expressed  to  one  another  their 
different  sentiments,  like  the  first 
murmurings  of  the  rising  wind. 

107  QuoB  cuique  est  fortuna 
hodie,  &c.  "  Whatever  fortune 
is  this  day  unto  each  party,  what- 
ever hope  each  hews  (and  fashions) 
for  itself,"  t.  e.,  whatever  hope 
each  party  has,  in  consequence  of 
its  own  deeds,  been  led  to  enter- 
tain. The  expression  secure  spem 
is  figurative,  of  course,  but  the 
origin  of  the  figure  it  is  difiicult 
to  discover.  We  have  given  tlie 
interpretation  of  Wagner.  Heyne, 
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Tros  Rutulusye  fuat,  nuUo  discnmine  habebo  : 
Seu,  fatis,  Italum  castra  obsidione  tenentur. 
Sire  errore  malo  Trojas,  monitisque  sinistris. 
Nee  Rutulos  solro.     Sua  cuique  exorsa  laborem 
Fortunamque  ferent:  rex  Jupiter  omnibus  idem: 
Fata  yiam  invenient.     Stygii  per  flumina  fratris. 
Per  pice  torrentes,  atraque  voragine,  ripas, 
Annuit,  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Oljmpum. 
Hie  finis  fandi.    'Solio  turn  Jupiter  aureo 
Surgit,  ccelicolae  medium  quem  ad  limina  ducont. 

Interea  Rutuli  portis  circum  omnibus  instant 
Stemere  csede  viros,  et  mcenia  cingere  flammis: 
At  legio  ^neadum  yallis  obsessa  tenetur ; 
Nee  spes  ulla  fugs.     Miseri  stant  turribus  altis 
Nequidquam,  et  rara  muros  cinxere  corona, 
Asius  Imbrasides,  Hicetaoniusque  Thjmoetes, 
Assaracique  duo,  et  senior  cum  Castore  Thjmbris, 
Prima  acies.     Hos  germani  Sarpedonis  ambo, 
£t  Clarus,  et  Themon,  Lycia  comitantur  ab  alt&. 


on  the  other  haind,  gives  a  very 
different  explanation.  He  thinks 
that  the  latter  half  of  the  line 
was  meant  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  former.  Whatever  good  for- 
tune each  party  at  present  enjoys, 
or  whatever  hope  each  by  his 
conduct  may  destroy. 

108  Fuat  for  sit,  from  the  old 
stem  form,  fuo,fuere. 

109  Seu  fatis  Italum,  &c. 
'•  Whether  the  (Trojan)  camp 
be  now  held  in  siege  by  the  Ita- 
lians through  the  decrees  of  fate, 
or  whether  by  reason  of  an  evil 
error  on  the  part  of  Troy  (in  in- 
terpreting prophecies)  and  deceit- 
ful oracles.'* 

Italum  obsidione.  More  liter- 
ally, '^  by  a  siege  on  the  part  of 
the  Italians.*'  Some  join  fatis 
in  coDstractiou  with  Italum ;  but 
had  the  poet  intended  tVv\a,  \\e 
would  probably  have  eaid^  Swe 
/tai4mfaii8y9Le. 


114  Per  pice    torrentes, 
Repeated  from  ix.  104,  seqg* 
all  the  speeches  which  the 
has  here  assigned  to  the  6t 
of  Olympus,  Uie  student  ca 
have  failed  to  perceive  how  a 
rably  the    antiquated     lang 
which  pervades  them  is  in  b 
ing  with  the  grave  majesty 
should  characterize  an  asset 
of  the  gods.     The  stiff  and 
fashioned  air  of  many  of  the  1 
is  purposely  employed  with 
same  view. 

122  Rardcorond,  «<  With 
a  thin  rin^  of  defenders.*' 

123  Hicetaonius.  ''Son 
Hicetaon."     For  Hiceiaomde 

125  Prima  acies,  **Fot\ 
the  first  line." 

Germani,  Uterine  broil] 
as  some  suppose. 
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^ert  ingens,  toto  connixus  corpore,  saxum, 

p  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis,  Lymessius  Acmon, 

^  ^ec  Clytio  genitore  luinor,  nee  fratre  Menestheo. 

pHi  jaculis,  ill!  certant  defendere  saxis,  130 

JMoiirique  ignem,  nervoque  aptare  sagittas. 

Upse  inter  medios,  Veneris  justissima  cura, 

IDardanius  caput  ecce!  puer  detectus  honestum, 

^ualis  gemma,  micat,  fulvum  quse  dividit  aui-um, 

^ut  collo  decus,  aut  capiti;  vel  quale  per  artem  135 

Jnclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 

Xucet  ebur:  fusos  cervix  cui  lactea  crines 

^ccipit,  et  moili  subnectens  circulus  auro. 

^e  quoque  magnanimae  viderunt,  Ismare,  gentes 

Vulnera  dirigere,  et  calamos  armare  veneno,  140 

~MaBonia  generose  domo:  ubi  pinguia  culta 

lExercentque  viri,  Pactolusque  irrigat  aiirot 

Adfuit  et  Mnestheus,  quem  puisi  pristina  Tumi 

Aggere  murorum  sublimem  gloria  tollit; 

Et  Capys:  hinc  nomen  Campanae  ducitur  urbi.  145 

lUi  inter  sese  duri  certamina  belli 

Contulerant:  media  ^neas  freta  nocte  secabat. 


AU&.  Equivalent  here  to 
elard, 

131  Molirique  ignem.  "And 
to  hurl  firebrands."  These  were 
thrown  at  the  besiegers,  and  con- 
sisted of  javelins  with  bundles  of 
tow  attached,  and  smeared  over 
with  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  com- 
bustible substances.  Somethnes 
they  struck  a  shield,  and  becom- 
ing attached  to  it,  compelled  the 
wearer,  by  the  fierceness  of  the 
fiames,  to  throw  aside  this  portion 
of  his  defensive  armour,  and  leave 
his  person  exposed.  Compare 
the     account     given     by    Livy, 

•     o  * 

XXI.  o. 

133  Caput  detectus  honestum, 
t.  e.y  without  a  helmet.  He  had 
been  directed  to  withdraw  from 
the  fight.    Compare  ix«  661. 


136  Or%ci&  terebintho.  The 
turpentine-tree  abounded  *  near 
Oricus  in  Epirus.  Hence  the 
epithet  "Orician." 

137  1^08  cervix  out  Idetea 
crines,  &c.,  t.  «.,his  flowing  locks 
hang  down  upon  his  ivory  neck, 
while  around  his  brow  he  wears  a 
band  of  thin,  ductile  gold. 

142  Aufo,  The  Pactolus,  a 
Lydian  river,  was  famed  for  its 
golden  sands. 

143  Pulsi  pristina  Tumi,  &c. 
Compare  ix.  76  i* 

145  Campana  urbi,     Capua. 

146  Certamina  contuierani, 
"  Had  engaged  in  the  conflicts.** 
The  more  common  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  co^ferre  manus,  con- 
ferre  arma,  &c 

147  Medid  nocte.     The  ni|^ 
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iVamquo,  ut  ab  Euandro  castris  ingressus  Etniscis, 

Kcgem  adit,  et  regi  memorat  nomenque  genusque; 

Quidve  petat,  quidve  ipse  ferat;  Mezentius  anna         150 

QuaB  sibi  conciliet,  violentaque  pectora  Tumi, 

Edocet;  humanis  quao  sit  fiducia  rebus 

Admonet,  immiscetque  pieces.     Haud  fit  mora;  Tarchon 

JuDgit  opes,  foedusque  ferit:  turn,  libera  fati, 

Classem  conscendit  jussis  gens  Lydia  divum,  155 

Extemo  cominissa  duci.     iEneia  puppis 

Prima  tenet,  rostro  Phrygios  subjuncta  leones : 

Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratissima  Teucris. 

llic  magnus  sedet  iEneas,  secumque  volutat 

Erentus  belli  varios:   Pallasque,  sinistro  160 

Affixus  lateri,  jam  quserit  sidera,  opacas 


after  the  battle  wiiicli  has  just 
been  described. 

148  Nantque,  ut  ab  EttandrOy 
&C.  **For  when,  having  left 
Euander,  he  had  entered  the 
Etrurian  camp,  he  repairs  to  the 
king,"  Slc,  t.  e,,  he  repairs  to 
Tarchon,  who  commanded  the 
Etrurian  forces  at  Cuere,  and 
mentions  unto  him  his  name  and 
lineage.  Compare  viii.  478,  teq., 
603,  seq. 

160  Quidve peiai,  &c,  "What 
he  seeks,  what  he  himself  pro- 
poses.** The  particle  ve,  in  such 
oonstroctious  as  the  present,  lias, 
accordiDg  to  Wagner,  more  of 
an  interrogative  tlian  disjunctive 
force,     {(l^iost,  Virg.'xxxvi,  5.) 

l^  Libera  fati,  "Freed  from 
all  restraint  of  the  fates.*'  The 
augurs  had  announced  that  the 
Tuscans  were  to  be  led  to  war 
against  Mezentius  hy  a  foreigner. 
Compare  viii.  498,  »eq. 

166    Gwna  Lydia.     "TheLy- 

diau  nation,**  i.  e.,  the  Etrurians, 

as  being  of  Lydian  origin,  aeeord- 

iuB  to  tlie  common  aecoimt.  Con- 

MUt  not%  on  YiiL  4dO. 


157  Rostro  Phrygios  sutjunett 
leones.  "  Having  Phrygian  Iknu 
joined  to  it  beneath  the  beaL** 
Literally,  "joined  as  to  Phrygian 
lions  bcneaih  the  beak.'*  The 
poet  is  ht^re  describing  the  figoie- 
head  of  the  vessel,  otherwise 
called  the  Farasemon,  The  re- 
presentation of  the  animals  ¥18 
eitlier  in  carved  work  or  jmlntiiig. 
The  lions  are  here  called  "  Phiy- 
«;i;in,**  because  these  aniuals  were 
sacred  to  C^bele,  tlie  tuteUiy 
deity  of  rhrygia,  and  who  wai 
alsi)  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida  in 
iroas. 

I6il  Imminet  Ida  super.  Above 
the  figures  of  the  lions  ms  a 
representation  of  Mount  Idi. 
Tiic  delineation  of  tliis  moontaia 
proved  here  most  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Trojans,  ainoe  it 
reminded  them  of  their  uative 
country. 

\ij&  Hie.  "In  this."  Befef. 
ring  to  the  vessel  generally,  not 
merely  to  the  prow,  as  Henuieh 
muintains.     In  line  218,  JEncas 

V\»  T«VtV»9Q^ft4  «a  Bitting    Jn    llig 
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Noctis  iter;  jam  quae  passus  terraque  marique. 

Pandite  nunc  Uelicona,  deee«  cantusque  movete ; 
Qua?  manus  interea  Tuscis  comitetur  ab  oris 
^nean,  armetque  rates,  pelagoque  vehatur.  166 

Massicus  aerata  princeps  secat  sequora  Tigri ; 
Sub  quo  mille  manus  juvenuro,  qui  raoenia  Clusi, 
Quique  urbem  liquere  Cosas:  quis  tela,  sagittaa, 
Oorytique  leves  humeris,  et  letifer  arcus. 
Una  torrus  Abas:  huic  totum  insignibus  armis  170 

Agmen,  et  aurato  fulgebat  ApoUine  puppis. 
Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Populonia  mater 
Expertos  belli  juvenes:  ast  II va  trecentos 
Insula,  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. 
Tertius,  ille  hominum  diviimque  interpres,  Asilas,        17^ 
Cui  pecudum  fibrae,  coeli  cui  sidera  pnrent, 
Et  linguae  yolucrum^  et  prassngi  fulminis  ignes, 
MlUe  rapit  densos  acie  atque  horr^ntibus  hastis. 
Hos  parere  jubent,  Alphese  ab  origine,  Pisae, 


161  Optica  noctis  iter.  "  Their 
path  amid  the  gloomy  night." 
Iter  is  put  in  apposition  with 
sidera. 

163  Pandite  nune  Helicona, 
&C.     Repeated  from  vii,  641. 

164  Interea.  Wliile  the  scenes 
just  described  are  passing  in 
Latiura. 

165  Armetque  rates,  ''  And 
mans  his  ships."  Tliere  were 
thirty  vessels  in  all,  with  about 
4000  Etrurians,  and  also  400 
Arcadian  horsemen,  under  the 
command  of  Pallas. 

166  jEratd  Tigri.  "In  the 
brazen-beaked  Tiger."  The  ves- 
sel had  a  figure-head  of  this  ani- 
mal, citlier  under,  or  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  brnzi'n-plated  beak. 

]  72  Populonia  mater.  "  His 
native  Populonia."  This  city 
was  also  called  Populonium. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  peculiar 


force  of  mater  in  this  passage,  the 
note  on  vii.  762. 

174  InexiMustisChaiybumy  &c., 
t.  «.,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of 
the  choicest  iron.  Oeneroea  is 
here,  as  Heyne  remarks,  eqoiva* 
lent  to  fecunda,  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  what  is  choice  and 
excellent  of  its  kind. 

176  Cui  pecudum  fihrm^  &e. 
The  poet  means  that  all  these 
were  subject  to  his  skilful  inter- 
pretation; in  other  words,  he 
blends  the  idea  of  commanding 
the  future  with  the  soothsaying 
art 

178  Mille  rapit  densosy  &c 
"  Hurries  (to  the  war)  a  thou- 
sand (followers),  close  ranged  in 
battle  array,"  i  e.,  accustomed  to 
fight  in  close  array.  The  refer- 
ence is,  as  Wagner  supposes,  to 
heavy-armed  troops. 

179  Hos  parere  jtU^ent,  Sm, 


iin 


Vrba  Etnuca  aolo.     Sequitui  pulcbenimiu  AMt 
Aitur  equo  fideni,  et  TeTsicoloribua  ormia. 
Tercentum  adjiciunt,  mens  omiiibug  ana  sequeu 
Qui  Cierete  domo,  qui  sunt  Miaionis  in  arri^ 
Et  Pygi  Tctcres,  iatempeBbeque  Giariacs. 

Non  ego  te,  Ligurum  doctor,  fortissiitie  bello^ 
Tranuerim,  Ginyra,  et,  paucis  comitate,  CnpaTO, 
Cujus  oloriDie  surgunt  de  vertice  pennaa, 
(Crimea  amor  vestrum)  formteque  inaigne  pater 


btiled  to  have  been  fuuiiilcd  b;  a 
colon]'  from  PLw  in  tUe  Peiopuu- 
Dceus.  This  latterclty  wuBituate 
in  the  dutriL-I  of  EILb,  oh  the 
bttnlu  of  tlie  Alplieusi  and  huDi:e 
"AlplieoQ"  here  is  the  lume  as 
EleuL 

IHl  VrTiimloribui,  Because 
Duds  of  difierent  metals. 

III2  Terttalum  adjiciunt,  &c., 
i.  (.,  the  fuUuwen  of  Abtur  ure 
three  huDdred  m  number,  luid 
come  from  the  city  of  Ciure,  from 
the  plains  watered  b;  the  rivet 
Hiulo,  from  Pvrgi,  and  fnua 
QrariiDn. 


vaa  the  cauae  of  tb 
joa  and  yx>UT8).»  He 
line  188u  apurioiu, 
ner,  on  the  other  hi 
it.  We  h.VB  adopt* 
ing  and  eipluuitiaii  o 

puentbeaia.  Heyne 
colon  after  penna,  . 
'■"-  ISU  entirely  i 
to  WV 
words  /> 
iignepattmm  become 
geaia,  or  additional  exi 
lineia?.  Meoonfeoae 
that  the  copula  gtig  m 
be  awn;,  and  auggaa 
for /Drmffu*.  TBo  1 
records  orimen  here  aa 
in  Bome  degree  to  eaum 
or  maia  rm,  and  the 
referred  to  is  thn  tF»i 


According     , 
tuuiion,  the 
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Namque  ferunt,  luctu  Cycnnm  Phaethontis  amati, 
Populeas  inter  frondes  umbramque  sprorum  190 

Dum  canit,  et  mcestum  musa  solatur  amorem, 
Oanentem  moUi  pluma  duxisse  senectam; 
Linquentem  terras,  et  sidera  voce  sequentem. 
Filius,  sdquales  comitatus  classe  cater ras, 
Ingentem  remis  Centaurum  promovet:  ille  195 

Instat  aquaB,  saxumque  undis  immane  minatur 
Arduus,  et  longa  sulcat  maria  alta  carina. 

lUe  etiam  patriisi  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris, 
Fatidicae  Mantus  et  Tusci  filius  amnis, 
Qui  muros,  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen;         20(f 
Mantua,  dives  avis;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum; 
Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quatemi: 


\90  Populeas  inter  frondes,  &c. 
''Amid  the  poplar  leaves  and  the 
shade  of  his  sisters,'*  t.  e.,  amid 
the  shade  cast  by  the  foliage  of 
the  poplars,  into  which  the  sisters 
of  Phaiithon  had  been  changed. 

192  CanentefnmoUiplum&,  &c., 
''  Brought  upon  himself  old  age, 
whitening  to  the  view  with  downy 
plumage,  and  left  the  earth,  and 
followed  the  stars  with  his  song,'* 
t.  e.,  brought  upon  himself,  or 
caused  himself  to  be  covered 
with,  a  white  downy  plumage,  so 
that  he  appeared  hoary  with 
years.  We  have  here  given  the 
explanation  of  Heyne  and  Hein- 
rich,  which  appears  to  be  the 
only  true  one,  and  have  made 
duxisse  equivalent,  not  to  egisse 
("spent**  or  " passed *'),  but  to 
induxisse  sibi. 

193  Linquentem,  To  be  ren- 
dered here  as  if  «/  liquisse;  so 
sequentem  for  secutum  esse.  Con- 
sult Wagner,  Quast,  Virg:  xxix.  6. 

194  JEquedes  comitaius  cater- 
vas,  i.e.,  a.  Ligurian  himself,  and 
accompanying  the  bands  of  the 
Ligurians. 

195  //fe  "The  monster."  More 


literally,  "it."  The  reference  is 
to  the  figure-head  of  a  Centaur, 
placed  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

196  Saxumque  undis  immane, 
&c  "  And,  towering  on  high, 
threatens  the  waves  with  a  huge 
rock,"  t.  e,,  is  in  the  attitude  of 
one  about  to  hurl  a  large  rock 
into  the  waves,  with  both  hands 
uplifted. 

198  Ille Oenui.    "He, 

too,  Ocnus."  Compare  note  on 
V.  C09. 

200  Qui  muros  mairisquef  &c. 
Virgil  follows  here  the  ordinary 
legend,  according  to  which  Man- 
tim  was  founded  by  OcniuL  mm  of 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  lir^sias, 
and  was  named  by  him  after  hia 
mother. 

199  MantHs.  The  genitive  of 
Manto,  a  Greek  form. 

201  Dives  avis.  '^Bich  in  an- 
cestors." Alluding  to  the  mixed 
population  of  the  place  and  ter* 
ritory. 

202  Gens  illi  tnplex,  popuU 
sub  gente  quatemi,     "  Its  race  is 
threefold ;  under  each  division  of 
the  raoe  \YkeT«  %x^  iw«  \t^s«^^ 
The  tkn«e  vM«a  >ftJB»  iJ^^ofta^  Vh 
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Ipsa  caput  popuHs;  Tusco  de  siiiiguine  vires, 
liinc  quoqui'  (iuiii<:entos  in  se  Mrzi-iitius  ar-i::it, 
Quos  patre  Benacu,  velatus  anindiiie  glauca, 
Mincius  infest  a  ducebat  in  scquora  pinu. 

It  gravis  Aulestes,  centenaque  arbore  fluctus 
Verber.it  assurgens;  spumant  yada  marmore  verse 
Hunc  Tchit  immanis  Triton,  et  cterula  concha 
Exterrens  freta:  cui  laterum  tenus  hispida  nanti 
Frons  hominem  pra^fert,  in  pristim  desinit  alvus; 
Spumea  scmifero  sub  pectore  murmurHt  uuda. 
Tot  lecti  proccres  ter  den  is  navibus  ibant 
Subsidio  Trojae,  et  campos  sails  sere  seeabant. 

Jamque  dies  ccelo  concesserat,  almaque  cuiru 
Xoctivago  Phoebe  medium  pulsabat  Olympum: 


;v':.'.ii 


A 


which  made  up  the  combined 
popuhition  of  Alaiitua,  were  the 
Uret-ks,  the  Etrurians,  and  the 
Uuibri.  (Compare  Mailer,  Etrus- 
ker,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  *eq.{  and 
Wagner,  ad  loo.) 

Populi.  We  have  given  this 
term  tlie  force  of  tribiu.  Niebuhr, 
however,  iiinkes  it  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  d^fiot.  (Horn.  Gesch,, 
vol.  i.  p.  328,  n.  757.) 

203  Ipsa  caput  populis^  &c. 
'^  Mantua  lierscli  is  the  capital  to 
these  different  communities :  the 
principal  strenp^tli,  however,  (of 
the  nation,)  is  derived  from  Etru- 
rian blood,"  i.  ^.,  the  chief  city 
was  Mantua,  an<l  amou^  the  Man- 
tuans  the  Tuscans  had  the  pre- 
dominance. 

204  Quingenloi  in  se,  &c.  The 
odium  in  which  Mezentius  w^as 
held,  induced  them  to  arm  with 
the  rest. 

205  QtM»  patre  Benaco,  &c. 
"  These  the  Minciua,  (sprung) 
from  the  parent  (lake)  fienacus, 
crowned  with  green  fla<i;B,  con- 
veyed to  the  sea  in  hostile  pine.** 
The  vessel  that  carried  tlicra  had 


a  figure  of  the  god  of 
Mincius  at  its  prow. 

Patre  Benaeo,  Th( 
flows  from  tlie  Lake 
(now  Laffo  di  Garda)  in 

207  By  ceHiena  arU 
language  of  poetry,  are 
hundred  oars,  each  in  s 
bling  a  tree.  The  eph 
seems  to  refer  to  the  gr 
his  vessel 

209  Triton.  Consul! 
L  144.  The  figure-hei 
vessel  of  Aulestes  was 
blowing  on  a  shell. 

210  Cui  laterum  tt 
"  Whose  hairy  front,  ae 
along,  displays  a  huo 
down  to  the  middle.** 

"  douTi  to  the  sides.*'  / 
here  be  taken  in  a  more 
sense  than  usuaL 

211  Pristim.  Conaa 
V.  116. 

215    Dies,     The    th 
.£neas  had  left  his  cam 
other  words,    the  day 
the  Rutulian-  liad  atti 
Trojan  entrenchments^ 
cribed  in  ix.  459,  ae^. 
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^neas,  neque  enim  memhris  dat  cura  quietera, 

Ipse  sedens  clavumque  regit,  velisque  ministrat. 

Atque  illi,  medio  in  spatio,  chorus  ecce!  suarum 

Occurrit  comitum:  nymphse,  quas  alma  Cjbebe 

Numen  habere  maris,  nymphasque  e  navibus  esse, 

Jusserat,  innabant  pariter,  fluctusque  secabant, 

Quot  prius  aerataB  steterant  ad  litora  prorse. 

Agnoscimt  longe  regem,  lustrantque  choreis. 

Quarum  quse  fandi  doctissima,  Cjmodocea 

Pone  sequens,  dextra  puppim  tenet,  ipsaque  dorso 

Eminet,  ac  laeva  tacitis  subremigat  undis. 

Turn  sic  ignarum  alloquitur:  Vigilasne,  deum  gens, 

^nea?  vigila,  et  velis  immitte  rudentes. 

Nos  sumus,  Idaese  sacro  de  vertice  pin  us, 

Nunc  pelagi  nymphae,  classis  tua.     Perfidus  ut  nos 

Praecipites  ferro  Rutulus  flammaque  premebat, 

Rupimus  inyitae  tua  vincula,  teque  per  eequor 

Quasrimus.     Hanc  Genetrix  faciem  miserata  refecit, 

Et  dedit  esse  deas,  advumque  agitare  sub  undis. 

At  puer  Ascanius  muro  fossisque  tenetur. 

Tela  inter  media,  atque  horrentes  Marte  Latinos. 

Jam  loca  jussa  tenet  forti  permixtus  Etrusco 


220 


225 


230 


218  Ipse  sedens,  &c.  Compare 
note  on  line  159. 

Velisque  ministrat.  Compare 
vi.  302. 

219  Suarum  comitum,  "Of 
(those  who  had  once  been)  his 
companions."  Referring  to  the 
vessels  which  had  once  been  the 
companions  of  his  wanderings. 

220  Cyhehe.  From  the  Greek 
Kv^rj^Tj.  The  form  CyMle  (Ku- 
/SfXiy)  vitiates,  of  course,  the 
metre.  * 

221  Numen  hahere  maris.  "To 
enjoy  the  divinity  of  ocean,"  i.  e„ 
to  be  marine  divinities. 

226  Ipsa,  The  pronoun  is 
here  employed  in  a  species  of 
opposition  to  dextra,  or  as  a 
whole  in  opposition  to  a  part,  and 


has  nearly  the  same  force  as  tota, 

227  Subremigat,  "She gently 
rows  her  way."     Supply  se. 

228  De^m  gens,  &c,  "Offspring 
of  the  gods  ? "  Equivalent  to 
diis  genite.  The  Vestal  Virgins, 
according  to  Servius,  when  com- 
mencing certain  ceremonies,  thus 
addressed  the  Rex  Sacrorum: 
«  Vigilasne  Rex?  Vigila,''  Vir- 
«>il  here  imitates  this  form  of  in- 
vocation. 

231  Perjidus.  Because  he 
made  war  upon  the  Trojans,  in 
violation  of  the  league  between 
these  and  Latinus. 

233  Tua  vincula.  "  Thy  fas- 
tenings," t.  e.,  the  fastenings  by 
which    thou  V:AAa\.  «i(X»]^^i^  ^^ 

\  to  tVlfi  «^OTO. 
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Areas  eques.     Medias  illis  opponere  turmas, 

Ne  castris  jungant,  certa  est  sententia  Turno.  240 

Surge  age,  et  Aurora  socios  veniente  vocari 

Primus  in  arma  jube,  et  cljpeum  cape,  quein  dedit  ipse 

InTictum  ignipotens,  atque  oras  ambiit  auro. 

Crastina  lux,  mea  si  non  irrita  dicta  putaris, 

Ingentes  Rutulae  spectabit  csedis  acervos.  245 

Dixerat;  et  dextra  discedens  impulit  altam, 
Haud  ignara  modi,  puppim:  fiigit  ilia  per  undas 
Ocior  et  jaculo,  et  ventos  fequante  sagitta. 
Inde  aliie  celerant  cursus.     Stupet  inscius  ipse 
Tros  Anchisiades :  animos  tamen  omine  toUit.  250 

Turn  breviter,  supera  aspectans  convexa,  precatur: 
Alma  parens  Idaea  deum,  cui  Dindyma  cordi, 
Turrigeraeque  urbes,  bijugique  ad  frena  leones; 
Tu  mihi  nunc  pugna)  princeps,  tu  rite  propinques 


239  Arc€u  equet.  The  poet 
here  alludes  to  a  circumstance 
Dot  mentioned  before,  but  easy 
enough  to  infer.  When  ^neas 
embarked  the  infantry,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  orders  that 
the  cavalry  should  march  by  the 
shore  to  the  Trojan  camp.  Tur- 
nus,  as  we  learn  from  what  fol- 
lows, resolved  to  prevent  this 
junction. 

Medias  illis  opponere  tumuu, 
**  To  oppose  to  them  his  interven- 
ing bands,**  t.  e.,  to  throw  his 
forces  between  them  and  the  Tro- 
jan encampment,  and  thus  frus- 
trate the  intended  junction. 

242  Primus jube.  "Straight- 
way order.*'  Primus  is  here  equi- 
valent to  protenus,  {Wagner, 
Qiussi.  Virg,  xxviii.  4.) 

247  Modi,  This  alludes  not 
so  much  to  the  mere  mode  of  pro- 
pelliiig,  as  to  the  keeping  of  the 
ship  properly  poised  while  under- 
going  the  impulse. 

949  Inde  alim  celsroiU  ewrtut 


« ' 


Then  the  other  (nymphs)  acce- 
lerate the  movements  (of  the  w- 
maining  ships).** 

252  Parens  Idma.  Compare 
ix.  80-83,  618. 

263  TurrigertBque  urbes.  Cy- 
bele,  being  the  same,  in  fitet,  as 
Mother  Earth,  has  tower-crowned 
cities  under  her  especial  cart 
Hence,  too,  she  is  commonly  re- 
presented as  wearing  a  turrefted 
crown. 

Bijugique  ad  frena  leones.  "And 
lions  yoked  in  pairs  for  thy  zema,** 
t.  e.,  obedient  to  thy  reiii&  Ob- 
serve here  the  peculiar  enqiloy- 
ment  of  the  prepositioii  ad,  as 
denoting  that  for  which  the  ser- 
vices of  another  are  required. 
ThuBfadlectieam  servi  ;  ad  Hmma 
eustosy  &e. 

254   Pugna  prmoepe,     ^  Hit 

first  to  aid  in  the  oppmarhinj 

fight**    She  had  been  the  flist  to 

aid,  not  immediately,  but  thraiM^ 

y  ^\m  %i|g8&!e;'^  QiC  Gynodootft  and  we 
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glugurium,  Phrygibusque  adsis  pede,  diva,  secuudo.     255 
gTantum  eifatus;  et  interea  revoluta  ruebat 
r&iatiira  jam  luce  dies,  noctemque  fugarat. 
.    Principio  sociis  edicit,  signa  sequantur, 
Atque  animos  aptent  armis,  pugnseque  parent  se. 
Jamque  in  conspectu  Teucros  babet,  et  sua  castra,        260 
^tans  celsa  in  puppi:  clypeum  cum,  deinde,  sinistra 
JESxtulit  ardentem.     Ciamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt 
X>ardanid8B  e  muris:  spes  addita  suscitat  iras: 
Tela  manu  jaciunt:  quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strjrmoniae  dant  signa  grues,  atque  sethera  tranant        265 
Cum  sonitu,  fiigiuntque  notes  clamore  secundo. 
At  Rutulo  regi,  ducibusque  ea  mira  yideri 
Ausoniis;  donee  yersas  ad  litora  puppes 
Respiciunt,  totumque  allabi  classibus  sequor. 
Ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  a  vertice  flamma  270 

Funditur,  et  vastos  umbo  yomit  aureus  ignes: 
Non  secus,  ac  liquida  si  quando  nocte  cometas 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent;  aut  Sirius  ardor 
nie,  sitim  morbosque  ferens  mortalibus  adgris, 


with  fresh  confidence,  and  urged 
him  on  his  way. 

Tu  rite  propitiques  augurium, 
**  Do  thou  in  due  form  bring  this 
omen  to  its  destined  issue."  Pro- 
pinquare  has  here  the  force  of 
admovere  or  adducere. 

266  Revoluta  ruebtU.  "  Was 
advancing  in  its.  revolution.*' 
Equivalent  to  revolvebtUur. 

258  Signa  sequantur,  *^  Care- 
fully to  observe  the  signals,*'  t.  &, 
the  signals  to  be  given  from  time 
to  time  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  Heyne  erroneously  refers 
signa  to  the  standards. 

2j9  Atque  animos  aptent  armis, 
*'And  unite  courageous  feelings 
with  their  arms." 

264  Quotes  sub  nubibus  atrisy  &c 
''As,  the  Strymonian  cranes  give 
signals  (by  their  cry),"  &c  The 
comparison  lies  between  the  cries 


of  the    cranes    and   the  shouts 
raised  by  the  beleaguered  Trojans. 

265  Sirgmonia,  The  hsMka 
of  the  Strymon,  a  Thracian 
river,  were  much  frequented  by 
cranes. 

266  FugiurUque  notos,  &c. 
Referring  to  the  annual  migration 
of  the  cranes,  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  from  southern  regions. 

269  Totumque  allabi  classibus 
aquor.  The  prose  form  of  ex- 
pression would  be,  ^^olassemque 
allabi  per  totum  aquor,*^ 

2^(i  Apex,  For  Galea,  It  pro- 
perly denotes  the  cone,  or  X^(/>of, 
which  supported  the  crest.  Here, 
however,  it  is  taken  for  the  entire 
helmet. 

273  Aut  Sirius  ardor  ille,  «'0r 
(as)  Sirius,  thai  b\axa^^^^»tr 
^14     S\t\m  tiwrbo»<iuA.     '^'*^ 
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Nascitur,  et  laevo  contristat  lamine  ccalum.  ^b 

Haud  tamen  audaci  Tumo  fiduda  cessit 
Litoni  praBcipere,  et  yenientes  pellere  terra. 
Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro : 
Quod  YOtis  optistifl,  adest,  perfringere  dextra. 
In  manibus  Man  ipse,  Tin.     Nunc  conjugis  esto         280 
Quisque  suas,  tectique  memor;  nunc  magna  referto 
Facta,  patrum  laudes.     Ultro  occuiramus  ad  undam, 
Dum  trepidi,  egressique  labant  yestigia  prima. 
Audentes  Fortuna  juyat. 

Usee  ait;  et  secum  yersat,  quos  ducere  contra,  285 

Yel  quibus  obsessos  possit  concredere  muros. 

Interea  ^neas  socios  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit:  multi  senrare  recursus 
Languentis  pelagi,  et  breyibus  se  credere  saitu; 
Per  remos  alii.     Speculatus  litora,  Tarchon,  290 

Qua  yada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda, 
Sed  mare  inoffensum  crescenti  allabitur  SBstu, 


with  it  both  excessive  heat  and 
sickly  weather. 

278  UUro  animos  tollit,  &c. 
This  line  occurs  already  in  ix.  127, 
and  is  omitted  here  by  several 
manuscripts.  It  is  probably  an 
interpolation  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

279  Perfrinf/ere  dextra,  «  To 
enudi  (the  foe)  with  the  right 
hand,"  t.  0.,  by  open  valour;  in 
fair  fight.  Not  to  have  to  do 
with  them  defended  by  intrench- 
ments. 

280  In  manibut  Mart  ipse. 
*'  The  combat  is  now  within  your 
reach,*'  t.  0.,  you  now  have  the 
means  of  bringing  the  foe  to  an 
open  fight.  This  is  merely  an 
enlargement  of  the  idea  contained 
in  the  previous  clause. 

283   Dtm  trepidi,     <<  While 
ibey  are  (as  vet)  in  disorder,"  t.  e, 
befbre  they  nave  formed  Va  \mM^ 
order,  after  disembaxluDS. 


\' 


288  Pontibus.  <<  By  means  of 
platforms."  These  were  used 
for  embarking  in,  or  disembarking 
from,  a  ship. 

Multi  servare  recurnUy  &c 
''Many  watched  the  retieat  of 
the  subsiding  sea,'*  i.  e.,  w»tebed 
the  retreating  wave. 

290  Per  remos  aHL  **  Othm 
(came  to  land^  by  means  of  the 
oars,"  t.  0.,  the^  uschI  the  oar  ai 
a  species  of  leapmg-pole. 

291  Qua  vada  non  tpiroMt. 
Eguivalent  to  qua  unda  no* 
astuat.  Tarohon  seeks  a  part  of 
the  shore  where  there  is  no  surfl 
Some  read  speraty  **wbiettf  be 
hopes  for  no  boiling  waters.**  The 
form  ^jnron/,  however,  derives  its 
confirmation  from  what 
diately  follows:  neefraeia 
muratundom 

292  Inqff^msum^  fto.      «Un- 
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Adyertit  subito  proias,  sociosque  precatur: 
Nunc,  O  lecta  manual  validis  incumbite  remis; 
Tollite,  ferte  rates;  inimicam  findite  rostris  295 

Hanc  terram,  sulcumque  sibi  premat  ipsa  carina: 
Frangere  nee  tali  puppim  statione  recuse^ 
Arrepta  tellure  semeL     Quce  talia  postquam 
Effatus  Tarchon,  socii  consurgere  tonsis, 
Spumantesque  rates  arris  inferre  Latinis ;  t300 

Donee  rostra  tenent  siccum,  et  sedere  carinas 
Omnes  innocuae.    Sed  non  puppis  tua,  Tarchon: 
Namque,  inflicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo, 
Anceps  sustentata  diu,  fluctusque  fatigat: 
Solvitur,  atque  viros  mediis  exponit  in  undis; 
Fragmina  remorum  quos  et  fluitantia  transtra 
Impediunt,  retrabitque  pedem  simul  unda  relabens. 
Nee  Turnum  segnis  retinet  mora:  sed  rapit  acer 
Totam  aciem  in  Teucros^  et  contra  in  litore  sistit. 
Signa  canunt.     Primus  turmas  inyasit  agrestes  310 

iEneas,  omen  pDgnae,  stravitque  Latinos, 
Occiso  Tberone,  yirum  qui  maximus  tdtro 
.^nean  petit:  buic  gladio,  perque  aerea  suta, 
Per  t^nicam  squalentem  auro,  latus  baurit  apertum. 


305 


295  Tollite.  Equivalent  to 
attollite.  Supply  remos  from  the 
previous  clause. 

303  Inflicta  vadis.  '<  Dashed 
upon  the  shallows.'*  In  line  291, 
vada  denoted  the  waters  boiling 
over  the  shoals;  here,  however, 
the  shoals  themselves. 

Dorso  dum  pendet  iniqtuk 
'^  While  it  hangs  upon  a  sand- 
bank fraught  with  harm.**  Iniquo 
is  equivalent  here  to  nojno  or 
exitioso, 

304  Fluctusque  fatigat^  i.  e., 
wearies  out  the  waves  by  its  re- 
sistance to  their  dashing. 

307  Retrahitque  pedem  simul^ 
&c.  "And  at  the  same  time  the 
receding  water  drags  back  tb^ 
foot, "   4.  e.,    the   wave  dasbing  \      S\4  Per 


against  the  shore,  and  then  flow- 
ing back,  prevents  them  from  get- 
ting a  firm  foothold. 

31 1  Omen  pugnm.  ''An  omen 
of  (the  final  fortune  of)  the  fight.*' 
This  relates,  strictly  speaking,  to 
what  comes  after,  namely,  ''  stru' 
fiit  Latinos,''^ 

313  Huic  gladio  perque^  &c. 
''For  this  one,  he,  with  his  sword, 
through  both  the  corslet  of  brazen 
chain-work,  and  through  the  tu- 
nic, dull  to  the  view  with  gold, 
pierces  the  gashed  side." 

JErea  suta.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Heyne:  "  Thoracem 
sutilem  ex  are,  hoc  est^  ex  <zreis 
lamellii  «el  caterwaVar     ^^\ss^'Wfe 

note  on  Vo.  4«a. . 

tua\ca.m.   jp^  ^'^^ 
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Inde  Lichan  ferit,  exsectnm  jam  matre  perempta,        315 

£t  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacram,  casus  evadere  feni 

Quod  licuit  paryo.     Nee  longe  Cissea  dumm, 

Imroanemque  Gyan,  stementes  agmina  clava, 

Dejecit  leto:  nihil  illos  Herculis  anna, 

Nee  validse  juvere  manus,  genitorque  Melampus,  320 

Alcid^e  comes,  usque  grayes  dum  terra  labores 

PrsBbuit.     Ecce!  Pharo,  Yoces  dum  jactat  incites, 

Intorquens  jaculum,  clamanti  sistit  in  ore. 

Tu  quoque,  flaventem  prima  lanugine  malas, 

Dum  sequeris  Clytium  infelix,  nova  gaudia,  Cydon,     325 

Dardania  stratus  dextra,  securus  amorum, 

Qui  jurenum  tibi  semper  erant,  miserande,  jaceres; 

Ni  fratrum  stipata  cohors  foret  obyia,  Phorci 

Progenies,  septem  numero,  septenaque  tela 

Conjiciunt:  partim  galea  clypeoque  resultant  330 

Irrita;  deflexit  partim  stringentia  corpus 

Alma  Yenus.     Fidum  ^neas  afiatur  Achatenr 

Suggere  tela  mihi ;  non  ullum  dextera  fnisti-a 

Torserit  in  Rutulos,  steterunt  quae  in  corpore  Graium 


nective  conjunction  is  to  be  re- 
peated here  with  per.  Consult 
Wtigner^  ad  Eclog,  iv.  6. 

Squalentem.  Analogous,  in 
some  degree,  to  horrentem.  The 
reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
dull  surface,  as  opposed  to  a 
polished  one. 

Haurit.  Literally,  "drinks," 
i,e,y  drinks  the  blood  from  his 
side.  Here,  however,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  amply  to 
transfodit. 

3)  6  Saerunu  Children,  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  who  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  Csesarean  operation, 
were  consecrated  to  Apollo  as  the 
god  of  medicine. 

Casus  evadereferriy  &c.  **  Be- 
cause it  was  permitted  him,  while 
an  infant,  to  escape  the  risk  of  the 
»i«el,**  t.  «.,  to  escape  mitimely 
death  by  the  opeiator*B  kuife.   - 


318  Clavd.  They  were  armed 
with  a  club,  after  the  manner  of 
Hercules,  with  whom  they  had 
come  to  Latium. 

321  Usqw  dum,  ^^As  long  as." 
We  have  given  here  the  reading 
of  Jahn  and  Wagner,  He}iie 
has  usg7ie  cum,  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  Wagner  very  justly 
condemns. 

325  Dum  sequeris,  TTe  lad 
through  fond  affection  followed 
Clytius  to  the  war. 

330  Resultant,  Referring  to 
the  darts  which  they  hurl  at 
.tineas. 

334  Steterunt  qua,  «(0i 
those)  which  once  stood."  They 
had  been  taken  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Some  manuscripts  have 
steterinty  which,  though  con- 
demned by  Keyney  is  probably 
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Iliacis  campis.     Turn  magnam  corripit  hastam,  335 

£t  jacit:  ilia  volans  cljrpei  transverberat  asra 

Maeonis,  et  thoraca  simul  cum  pectore  rumpit. 

Huic  firater  subit  Alcanor,  fi-atremque  ruentem 

Sustentat  dextra :  trajecto  missa  lacerto 

Protenus  hasta  tugit,  senratque  cruenta  tenorem;  340 

Dexteraque  ex  bumero  nervis  moribunda  pependit. 

Turn  Numitor,  jaculo  fratris  de  corpore  rapto, 

.^Bnean  petiit ;  sed  non  et  figere  contra 

Est  licitum;  magnique  femur  perstrinxit  Acbatse. 

Hie  Curibus,  fidens  primaevo  corpore,  Clausus  345 

Advenit,  et  rigida  Dryopem  ferit  eminus  basta 
Sub  mentum,  graviter  press^;  pariterque  loquentis 
Yocem  animamque  rapit,  trajecto  gutture:  at  ille 
Fronte  ferit  terram,  et  crassum  yomit  ore  cruorem. 
Tres  quoque  Tbreicios  Borese  de  gente  suprema,  350 

Et  tres,  quos  Idas  pater,  et  patria  Ismara  mittit, 
Per  varios  stemit  casus.     Accurrit  Halesus, 
Auruncseque  manus;  subit  et  Neptunia  proles, 
Insignis  Messapus  equis.     Expellere  tendunt 
Nunc  bi,  nunc  illi:  certatur  limine  in  ipso  355 

Ausonise.     Magno  discordes  sethere  venti 


the  true  reading,  since  it  assigns 
a  reason  why  ^neas  should  a 
second  time  rely  upon  them: 
**  Since  they  (once)  stood,"  &c 

345  Curibtu,  Alluding  to  Cures^ 
tlie  old  capital  of  the  Sabines. 

C^iistu,  The  leader  of  the 
Sabines  in  the  army  of  Tumus. 
The  Claudian  family  derived  their 
descent  from  him.  The  name  is 
introduced  here  through  compli- 
ment to  that  powerful  house. 

350  BorecB  de  gente  mpremd, 
"  Of  the  lofty  race  of  Boreas." 
Servius  cites  another  explanation 
besides  this,  namely,  ''of  the  race 
of  Boreas  from  the  extreme 
north.'*  This,  however,  is  con- 
demned by  Wagner, 

331  Patria  Jamara.      "Their 


Ismarian  native  land.'*  Ismara 
is  here  put  for  Ismaria.  The  re- 
ference is  to  Ismarus,  a  city  and 
mountain  of  Thrace. 

These  Thracians  who. are  here 
mentioned  were  a  part,  probably, 
of  the  force  that  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  war  of  Troy. 

362  Accurrit,  "Runs  up," 
t.  e.f  to  the  aid  of  Clausus.  A 
much  better  reading  than  the 
common  accurrit^  which  would 
denote  opposition. 

353  AurunciBque  mantu.  Allies 
of  Tumus.  Compare  vii.  723,  teq, 

354  Messapus,  An  ally  of 
Turnus.     Compare  viL»  69l^%«<\^ 

to  tihe  BMHii^Qic^ 
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Pnislia  ceu  tollunt,  animis  et  yiribus  acquis: 

Non  ipsi  inter  se,  mm  nubila,  non  mare  oedunt; 

Anceps  pugna  diu;  Btant  obnixa  omnia  contra. 

Haud  aliter  Trojan®  acies,  adesque  Latinad 

Goucurrunt:  hceret  pede  pes,  densosque  yiro  vir. 

At,  parte  ex  alia,  qua  saxa  rotantia  late 

Impulerat  torrens,  arbustaque  diruta  ripia, 

Arcadas,  insuetos  acies  inferre  pedestreSy 

Ut  vidit  Pallas  Latio  dare  terga  sequaci; 

Aspera  quia  natura  loci  dimittere  quando 

Suasit  equos;  nnum  quod  rebus  restat  egenis. 

Nunc  prece,  nunc  dictis  yirtutem  accendit  amaris: 

Quo  fiigitis,  socii?  per  vos,  et  fortia  £Eu:ta, 

Per  ducis  Euandri  nomen,  devictaque  bella, 

Spemque  meam,  patriie  quce  nunc  subit  aemula  laudi, 

Fidite  ne  pedibus ;  ferro  rumpenda  per  hostes 

Est  via.     Qua  globus  ille  yirum  densissimus  ui^et; 

Hac  Tos,  et  Pallanta  ducem,  patria  alta  reposcit. 

Numina  nulla  premunt:  mortali  urguemur  ab  hoste    375 

Mortales:  totidem  nobis  animseque  manusque. 

Ecce!  maris  magna  claudit  nos  objice  pontus: 


350 


359  Staniobnuea  omnia  corUra, 
«A11  thingB  stand  struggling 
against  one  another.**  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Wagner: 
''Omnia  canttanier  obnituniuTy  nee 
quidquam  eedit,**  Heyne  reads 
siani  obnuci:  omnia  contra^  and 
explains  it  as  follows:  ''Siant 
veniiobfUifis  omnia  itant  obm»a 
eonira,** 

961  ffmret pede pe$y&je,  ^<Foot 
remains  firmly  fixed  to  foot" 

Pede,  An  old  form  of  the 
dative. 

362  At  parte  ejf  aM,&e^  The 
Arcadian  horsey  that  tiad  been 
sent  in  advanee  from  Pallanteum 
(compare  lines  238,  239),  had 
crossed  the  Tiber,  and  attacked 
the  Rutulians  in  a  ^eraitqvax* 


the  river.  As,  howeyer,  their 
horses  could  not  find  a  firm  foot- 
hold, the  men  dismounted^  and 
fought  like  infiuitry ;  but,  bODf 
unaccustomed  to  this  modeci 
warfare,  they  gave  ground.  M- 
las  comes  np  and  rebukea  them. 

363  Tofrens,  Heyne.  in  lui 
commentary,  speaks  of  Uik  ai  a 
torrent  emptymg  into  the  sea; 
bnt  he  afterwards  corrected  hii 
error  in  the  Cfiitt,  gek  AnmeU^ 
1804,  fato.  168,  p.  1670.  lb 
poet  alludes  to  a  brook,  diy  in 
summei. 

372  Fidite  ne  pediAme,  Be- 
ferring  to  their  flighty  not  to  their 
fighting  on  foot. 

374  Hia.    '<Thi8  way.*'  Sap- 


ter,  whete  a  torrent  «n9tafi^>»^^     ^'I'l  ■^"^  ibw««K  aiiNA^%j^. 
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Deest  jam  terra  fuga.     Pelagus,  Trojamne  petemus? 
HsBc  ait,  et  medius  densos  prorumpit  in  hostes. 

Obyius  huic  primum,  fatis  adductus  iniquis,  380 

Fit  Lagus:  hunc,  magno  yellit  dam  pondere  saxum. 
Intorto  figit  telo,  discrimina  costis 
Per  medium  qua  spina  dabat;  hastamque  receptat 
Ossibus  haerentem.     Qaem  non  super  occupat  Hisbo, 
lUe  quidem  hoc  sperans:  nam  Pallas  ante  ruentem,     385 
Dum  furit,  incautum  crudeli  morte  sodalis, 
Excipit;  atque  ensem  tumido  in  pulmone  recondit. 
Hinc  Sthenelum  petit,  et  Rhoeti  de  gente  vetusta 
Anchemolum,  thalamos  ausum  incestare  noyerc®. 
Yos  etiam,  gemini,  Rutulis  cecidistis  in  aryis,  390 

Daucia,  Laride  Thjrmberque,  simillima  proles, 
Indiscreta  suis  gratusque  parentibus  error. 
At  nunc  dura  dedit  yobis  discrimina  Pallas: 
Nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  caput  Euandrius  abstulit  enas; 
Te  decisa  suum,  Laride,  dextera  quasrit,  ,    395 

Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant. 

Arcadas,  accensos  monitu,  et  prasclara  tuentes 
Facta  yiri,  mixtus  dolor,  et  pudor  armat  in  hostes. 


^'  The  deep  shuts  us  in  with  its 
vast  barrier  of  sea.'*  Pontvs  is 
here  the  main  ocean ;  marey  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sea^  as  opposed 
to  the  land,  or,  in  otiier  words, 
the  sea  near  the  land. 

378  Trqjam.  The  Trojan  en- 
campment. 

382  Intorto  telo.  The  weapon 
was  whirled  around  before  being 
cast,  in  order  to  give  it  a  motion 
around  its  own  axis,  and  ensure 
its  hitting  the  object  at  which  it 
was  aimed. 

Discrimina  costisy  Ac  **  Where, 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
spine  parted  the  ribs." 

384  Quern  non  super y  &c  Pal- 
las was  bending  down  in  order 
to  extricate  liis  spear  from  the 
corpse  of  Lagos,     Hiaho  tries  to 


anticipate  him  (the  true  force  of 
occupat)  before  he  can  effect  thb. 

385  AntCy  "ere  he  can  effect 
this.*'  To  be  construed  witli 
exo^pttt 

389  Thalamos  ausum,  &c 
Servius,  quoting  from  Avienus 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in- 
forms us  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
his  father's  wrath,  he  had  fled  to 
the  court  of  Tumus. 

391  Daucia  simUHma  proles. 
'^Sons  of  Daucns,  most  like  to 
one  another.'* 

394  Euandrius  ensis,  So 
called  here  because  Pallas  had 
received  it  from  his  father  Euan- 
der.  Compare  line  420,  *^telis 
Euandri:* 

395  Te    decwa  «uw.tiv  l«!nd*^ 
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Turn  Pallds  bijugis  fugientem  Rhoetea  prester 

Trajicit.     Hoc  spatium,  tantumque  moras  fuit  Ilo;        400 

Ilo  namque  procul  yalidam  direzerat  hastam : 

Quam  medius  Rhoeteus  intercipit,  optime  Teuthra, 

Te  fugiens,  fratremque  Tyren ;  curruque  yolutus 

Caedit  semianimis  Rutulorum  calcibus  arva* 

Ac,  velut,  optato  yentis  aestate  coords,  405 

Dispersa  immittit  silyis  incendia  pastor ; 

Correptis  subito  mediis,  extenditur  una 

Horrida  per  latos  acies  Yulcania  campos  : 

Ille  sedens  yictor  flammas  despectat  oyantes: 

Non  aliter  socium  yirtus  coit  omnis  in  unum,  410 

Teque  juyat,  Palla.     Sed,  bellis  acer,  Halesus 

Tendit  in  adyersos,  seque  in  sua  coUigit  arma : 

Hie  mactat  Ladona,  Pheretaque,  Demodocumque  ; 

Strjmonio  dextram  fulgenti  deripit  ense, 

Eiatam  in  jugulum;  saxo  ferit  ora  Thoantis,  415 

Ossaq^e  dispersit,  cerebro  permixta  cruento. 

Fata  canens  silyis  genitor  celarat  Halesum: 

Ut  senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solyit, 

Injecere  manum  Parcas,  telisque  sacrarunt 


O   Larides,  seeks    for   thee   its 
owner." 

400  Hoe  spaUumy  ianiumque, 
&c.  *^  This  proved  for  Ilus  an 
interval  (of  safety),  and  so  long  a 
deferring  (of  death)."  We  must 
infer  from  these  words  that  Pal- 
las subsequently  slew  Ilus,  after 
he  had  slain  Rhoetus,  who  came 
between  Ilus  and  the  blow  meant 
for  the  latter. 

405  Optato,     "  To  hia  wish." 

406  Dispersa  immittity  See, 
"  Introduces  amid  the  stubble  the 
scattered  fire ;"  t.  e.y  sets  fire  to 
the  stubble  in  dififereut  quarters. 
Some  explain  dispersa  in  this  pas- 
sage with  reference  to  the  fire^s 
spreading  itself  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  Heyne  also  is  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  the  expression  cor* 


repiis  mediiSyVfhich  follows,  shows 
that  the  view  which  we  have  ta- 
ken is  the  more  correct  one.  The 
fire  at  first  is  kindled  in  va- 
rious quarters,  but  finally  the 
flames  all  tend  towards  the  centre. 

407  Correptis  sttbito  mediis. 
"The  intermediate  parts  being 
suddenly  seized  upon  (by  the 
flames)." 

412  Seque  in  sua  coUigit  arma, 
'''And  covers  himself  with  his 
shield." 

417  Fata  oanens.  ''  Predicting 
the  future."  He  knew  before- 
hand the  destiny  that  awaited  his 
son. 

418  Canentia  lumina,  ''His 
aged  eyes."  The  reference  ap- 
pears to  be,  properly,  to  the 
whitened  eyelashes  and  eyebrow. 
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m  Euandri.     Quern  sic  Pallas  petit  ante  precatus :  420 

nk  Da  nunc,  Thybri  pater,  ferro,  quod  missile  libro, 
^  Fortunam,  atque  viam  duri  per  pectus  Halesi ; 
frk  Hsec  anna,  exuviasque  viri,  tua  quercus  habebit. 
^  Audiit  ilia  deus :  dum  texit  Imaona  Halesus, 
^    Arcadio  infelix  telo  dat  pectus  inermum.  425 

At  non  csede  viri  tanta  perterrita  Lausus, 
Pars  ingens  belli,  sinit  agmina:  primus  Abantem 
Oppositum  interimit,  pugnsB  nodumque  moramque.   , 
Stemitur  Arcadiad  proles ;  stemuntur  Etrusci ; 
I     Et  Tos,  O !  Graiis  imperdita  corpora,  Teucri,  430 

^      Agmina  concurrunt  ducibusque  et  viribus  aequis. 
^      Extremi  addensent  acies:  nee  turba  moveri 

Tela  manusque  sinit.     Hinc  Pallas  instat,  et  urguet; 
^     Hinc  contra  Lausus;  nee  multum  discrepat  eetas ; 

Egregii  forma;  sed  quis  fortuna  negarat  435 

In  patriam  reditus.     Ipsos  concurrere  passus 
Haud  tamen  inter  se  magni  regnator  Olympi: 
Mox  illos  sua  fata  manent  majore  sub  hoste. 
Interea  soror  cdma  monet  succedere  Lauso 
Tumum,  qui  Yolucri  curru  medium  secat  agmen.  440 

Ut  yidit  socios:  Tempus  desistere  pugnae ; 


423  Tua  qtiercus.  Referring, 
as  Helnrich  thinks,  to  an  oak 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  sacred  to  the  god. 
This  was  to  be  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  the  foe,  as  an  offering  to 
the  god.  The  explanation  is  not 
very  satisfactory. 

428  Pugna  nodumque  moram- 
que, "  The  knot  and  stay  of  the 
fight  ;*'  t.  e,y  the  one  whose  stren- 
uous efforts  most  of  all  upheld  the 
fight,  and  delayed  the  victory  of 
the  foe.  A  metaphor,  observes 
Valpy,  taken  from  the  difficulty 
found  in  riving  trees  when  knots 
occur. 

432  Extremi  addensent  acies, 
&c     *'  Those  in  the  farthest  rear 


«» 


press  upon  the  ranks  (in  front).  ^ 
Addensent  is  from  addenseo, 

436  Quis.  "Unto  both  of 
whom."  They  were  both  des- 
tined to  fall,  tliough  not  by  each 
other's  hands.  Pallas  was  slain 
by  Tumus,  Lausus  by  .tineas. 

439  Soror  alma.  The  nymph 
Juturna.  (Compare  xii.  139.) 
No  previous ,  intimation  of  her 
presence  has  been  given,  nor  has 
any  mention  been  made  of  her. 

440  Qui.  "  Who  thereupon  ;*' 
t.  e.,  on  receiving  his  sister's  ad- 
monition. 

441  Ut  vidit  socios,  Tumus 
had  been  hitherto  engeiged  mth. 
the  ioTcea  VJaaX  vj^t^  ^JsaieciaK^- 
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Solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror;  soli  mihi  Pallas 

Debetur':  cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset. 

Hsec  ait;  et  socii  cessemnt  SBquore  jusso. 

At,  Rutuliim  abscesso,  juyenis  turn,  jussa  superba        445 

Miratos,  stupet  in  Tumo,  corpasque  per  ingens 

Lumina  rolyit,  obitque  truci  procul  omnia  visu; 

Talibus  et  dictis  it  contra  dicta  tyranni : 

Aut  spoliis  ego  jam  raptis  laudabor  opimisi 

Aut  leto  insigni.     Sorti  pater  aequus  utrique  est.  450 

Tolle  minas.     Fatus,  medium  procedit  in  sequor: 

Frigidus  Arcadibus  co'it  in  prsecordia  sanguis. 

Desiluit  Tumus  bijugis;  pedes  apparat  ire 

Comminus.     XJtque  leo,  specula  cum  vidit  ab  alta 

Stare  procul  campis  meditantem  in  proelia  taurum,       455 

Adrolat;  baud  idia  est  Tumi  venientis  imago. 

Hunc  ubi  contiguum  miss®  fore  credidit  hastse. 
Ire*  prior  Pallas,  si  qua  fors  adjuyet  ausum 
Yiribus  imparibus;  magnumque  ita  ad  setbera  fatur: 
Per  patris  bospitium,  et  mensas  quas  adyena  adisti,      460 
Te  precor,  Aldde,  coeptis  ingentibus  adsis: 
Cemat  semineci  sibi  me  rapere  arma  cruenta. 


of  those  of  his  followers  who,  in 
a  different  quarter  of  the  fight, 
were  hard  pushed  by  Pallas  and 
the  Arcadiuis.  He  then  directs 
his  allies  to  cease  from  the  fight, 
and  leave  Pallas  to  his  single  arm. 

443  Ipse  parens,  ^'  His  sire 
himself;'*  t. «.,  Euander. 

445  The  particle  turn  comes  in 
very  awkwardly  here,  and  ought, 
very  probably,  to  be  changed  mto 
tarn,  qualifying  auperboy  which  is 
given,  in  fact,  in  some  manu- 
scripts. 

449  Spoliis  opimis.  The  ex- 
pression has  here  its  proper  force, 
since  the  contest  was  to  be  one 
between  leader  and  leader.  Com- 
pare vL  856. 

450  Sorti  pater  aquusy  &e. 
^*  My  father  is  equally  prepared 


for  either  fortune."     Supply  /<r- 
renda  with  sorti*  * 

452  Ont  in.  <^  Retreats  to, 
and  congeals  abont."  They  were 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
young  leader. 

454  SpeculA  ab  dltd.  ^'  From 
his  lofty  pbce  of  observaCion  ;'* 
i»  e.,  from  some  lof^  ground  or 
hill-top. 

455  Meditantem  in  pneUa. 
*'  Preparing  for  the  fight  ;*'  t.  e., 
by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  his 
foot,  bending  low  his  horns,  &c. 

458  With  ire  prior  supply  de- 
crevit,  '*  He  resolved  to  antici- 
pate him." 

462  Semineci  sibi.  <<From 
himself,  (as  yet)  but  half  dead.'* 
Pallas  prays  that  he  may  over- 
come Turnns,  and  that  the  latter. 
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475 


Victoremque  ferant  morientia  lumina  Turni. 

Audiit  Alcides  juvenem,  magnumque  sub  imo 

Corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrismasque  effundit  inanes.    465 

Turn  Genitor  natnm  dictis  afiatnr  amicis : 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies :  breye  et  irreparabile  tempos 

Omnibus  est  vitas;  sed  famam  extendere  &cti8> 

Hoc  yirtutis  opus.     Troj»  sub  mGenibus  altis 

Tot  gnati  cecidere  deiim :  quin  occidit  una 

Sarpedon,  mea  progenies.     Etiam  sua  Tumum 

Fata  Yocant,  metasque  data  pervenit  ad  sevL 

Sic  ait,  atque  oculos  Rutulorum  rejicit  aryis. 

At  Pallas  magnis  emittit  yiribus  hastam, 
Vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  deripit  ensem. 
Ilia  Tolans^  humeri  surgunt  qua  tegmina  summa, 
Incidit;  atque,  viam  cljpei  molita  per  eras. 
Tandem  etiam  magno  strinxit  de  coipore  Tumi. 
Hie  Tumus  ferro  prsefixum  robur  acute 
In  Pallanta,  diu  librans,  jacit,  atque  ita  fatur : 
Aspice  num  mage  sit  nostrum  penetrabile  telum. 

Dixerat;  at  clypeum,  tot  ferri  terga,  tot  seris, 
Cum  pellis  totiens  obeat  circumdata  fauri, 
Yibranti  medium  cuspis  transverberat  ictu, 
Loricaeque  moras,  et  pectus  perforat  ingens. 
Ille  rapit  calidum  irustra  de  Tulnere  telum: 
Una  eademque  via  sanguis  animusque  sequuntur. 
Corruit  in  vulnus:  sonitum  super  arma  dedere  : 
Et  terram  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  cruento. 


480 


483 


while  dying,  may  still  retain  life 
enough  to  see  his  victor  despoil 
him  of  his  arms. 

464  Magnumque  sub  imo,  &c. 
Hercules  groans  at  his  inability 
to  ward  off  from  the  youth  the 
fate  that  is  approaching. 

466  Natum,     Herc^ea. 

477  Atque  viam  clypeif  &c. 
**And  having  worked  its  way 
through  the  margin  of  the  shield. " 
This  part  of  the  shield,  it  most 
be  remembered,  was  thinner  than 


the  rest,  and,  therefore,  more  ea- 
sily penetrable. 

478  Magno  strimHt  de  oorpore, 
"  It  grazed  a  part  of  the  great 
body  of  Tumus."  The-part  gra- 
zed was  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

481  Aspiee  num  mage,  Sec, 
"  See  whether  our  weapon  be  not 
the  more  penetrating  one."  The 
adjective  penetrabile^  though  pas- 
sive in  form,  is  here  takeiL  \s\«sv. 


I 
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Quern  Tumus  super  assistens :  490 

Arcades,  hsec,  inquit,  memores  mea  dicta  referte 

Euandro:  Qualem  meruit,  Pallanta  remitto : 

Quisquis  honos  tumuli,  quidquid  solamen  humandi  est, 

Largior:  haud  illi  stabunt  ^neia  parvo  / 

Hospitia.     Et  Imro  pressit  pede,  talia  fatus,  495 

Exanimem,  rapiens  immania  pondera  baltei, 

Impressumque  neJBEis;  una  sub  nocte  jugali 

Caesa  manus  juvenum  fcede,  thalamique  cruenti: 

Quas  Clonus  Eurjtides  multo  caelaverat  auro ; 

Quo  nunc  Tumus  ovat  spolio,  gaudetque  potitus.  500 

Nescia  mend  hominum  fati,  sortisque  fiituraB, 

Et  senrare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundis! 

Tumo  tempus  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emtum 

Intactum  Pcdlanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 

Oderit.     At  socii  multo  geroitu  lacrimisque,  505 

Impositum  scuto,  referunt  Pallanta  frequentes. 

O  dolor,  atque  decus  magnum,  rediture  parenti  I 

HsBC  te  prima  dies  bello  dedit,  hsec  eadem  aufert. 

Cum  tamen  ingentes  Rutulorum  linquis  acerros ! 

Nee  jam  fama  mali  tanti,  sed  certior  auctor  510 

Advolat  iBnete,  tenui  discrimine  leti 
Esse  suos;  tempus  versis  succurrere  Teucris. 
Proxima  quasque  metit  gladio,  latumque  per  agmen 
Ardens  limitem  agit  ferro;  te,  Turne,  superbum 
Casde  nova,  quserens.     Pallas,  Euander,  in  ipsis  515 

Omnia  sunt  oculis,  mensad  quas  advena  primas 
Tunc  adiit,  dextrseque  datae.  Sulmone  creates 
Quatuor  hie  juvenes;  totidem,  quos  educat  Ufens, 


492  Qualem  meruity  Pallanta 
remitto,  ^*  I  send  his  Pallas  back 
to  him  in  such  condition  as  he 
deserved." 

494  Hatul  illi  atabwU  ^neta^ 
&C.  ''  His  league  of  hospitality 
with  ^neas  shall  cost  him  not  a 
Uttle." 

496  Haptens  immania  pondera 
baltei,  &c.  '^Tearing  away  the 
belVa  enormous  weight,  and  the 


horrid  story  impressed  thereon." 
The  belt  was  adorned  with  a  re- 
presentation, in  embossed  work, 
of  the  Danaidse  mm^lerine  their 
husbands  on  the  bridal  ni^t. 

510  Certior  auctor,  '*A  surer 
informant;"  t.  e,,  one  sent  pur- 
posely to  announce  this  tmto  him. 

618  Quos  educai  Ufens,  On 
this  use  of  the  present,  consult 
note  on  ix.  266. 
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Viventes  rapit,  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris, 
^    Captivoque  rogi  perfiindat  sanguine  flammas.  520 

Inde  Mago  procul  infensam  contenderat  hastam : 
g    Ille  astu  subit;  at  tremebunda  supervolat  hasta ; 
Et,  genua  amplectens,  effatur  talia  supplex : 
Per  patrios  Manes  et  spes  surgentis  luJi, 
Te  precor,  banc  animaim  serves  natoque,  patrique.         525 
Est  domus  alta ;  jacent  penitus  defossa  talenta 
'      Cffilati  argenti;  sunt  auri  pondera,  facti 
Infectique,  mibi.     Non  hie  yictoria  Teucrum 
Yertitur  j  aut  anima  una  dabit  discrimina  tanta. 
Dixerat;  iBneas  contra  cui  talia  reddit :  ^30 

Argenti  atque  auri  memoras  qusB  multa  talenta, 
Gnatis  parce  tuis.     Belli  commercia  Turnus 
Sustulit  ista  prior,  jam  turn  Pallante  peremto. 
Hoc  patris  AncbisaB  Manes,  boo  sentit  lulus. 
Sic  fatus,  galeam  Isev^  tenet,  atque  reflexa  535 

Cervice  orantis  capulo  tenus  applicat  ensem. 

Nee  procul  Hsemonides,  Pboebi  Triviaeque  sacerdos, 
Infula  cui  sacra  redimibat  tempora  yitta, 
Totus  collucens  veste,  atque  insignibus  armis: 
Quern  congressus  agit  campo^  lapsumque  superstans     540 
Immolat,  ingentique  umbra  tegit;  arma  Serestus 
Lecta  refert  bumeris,  tibi,  rex  Gradive,  tropaeum. 


iffens.  Compare  vii.  745, 
viii.  6, 

519  Inferias  quos  immolet,  &c. 
This  deaifjn  of  the  pious  ^neas, 
remarks  Valpy,  and  his  subse- 
quent execution  of  it  (xi.  81, 
seq.\  by  sending  to  be  sacrificed 
the  eight  captives,  are  told  with- 
out a  word  of  disapprobation. 
Valpy,  however,  forgets  that  Vir- 
gil is  here  merely  copying  Ho- 
meric usage,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  readers  among  his 
own  countrymen  would  view  the 
matter  in  precisely  the  same  light, 
namely,  as  an  ancient,  though 
barbarous  cuatom. 


526  Talenta,     Carrying  with  it 
here  merely  the  idea  of  weight 
b2&Nmhiovertitur.    ^<  Turns 


this; 


«» 


t.  «.,    on    my 


not  upon 
death. 

532  Belli  commercia  TkimuSy 
&c.  Referring  to  the  ransoming 
or  exchange  of  prisoners. 

537  Nee  procul  Hamonides,  &c. 
Supply  est  or  versatur.  This  is 
Wagner*8  explanation.  Hcyne, 
less  correctly,  we  conceive,  re- 
gards Hasmonides  ....  quem 
congressus,  &c,  as  a  change  of 
construction  from  the  noinin&t&5r^ 
to  t\\e  «u&c;QSi8Xw«^ 
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Instaurant  acies,  Vuleani  stirpe  creatus, 
Caeculus,  et,  yeniens  Manomin  montibus,  Umbro : 
Dardanides  contra  furit.     Anxuris  ense  sinistram, 
Et  totum  clypei  ferro  dejecerat  orbem ; — 
Dixerat  ille  aliquid  magnum,  Timque  affore  verbo 
Crediderat,  coeloque  animum  fortasse  ferebat, 
Canitieroque  sibi  et  longos  promiserat  annos  ;-— 

Tarquitus  exsultans  contra  fiilgentibus  armis, 
SilyicolsB  Fauno  Dryope  quern  nympba  crearat, 
Obrius  ardenti  sese  obtulit:  ille  reducta 
Loricam,  cljpeique  ingens  onus,  impedit  hasta. 
Turn  caput  orantis  nequidquam,  et  multa  parantis 
Dicere,  deturbat  terrse;  truncumque  tepentem 
ProYolyens,  super  hsec  inimico  pectore  fatiir : 
Istic  nunc,  metuende,  jace.     Non  te  optima  mater 
Gondet  humo,  patrioque  onerabit  membra  sepulcro : 
Alitibus  linquere  feris;  aut  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  yulnera  lambent. 

Protenus  Antaeum  et  Lucam,  prima  agmina  Tumi, 


5i 


550 


003 


560 


it 


Re- 


**  i.  e.»  reanimate 


543  Instaurant  odes, 
store  the  fight;**  i,e.y 
the  Latin  forces,  whom  the  prow- 
ess of  .^Sneas  had  dispirited. 

644  Veniens.  <' Who  had 
come.'*  As  regards  Cseculus  and 
Umbro  respectively,  consult  vii. 
678,  681,  750,  seg. 

546  Dejecerat,  We  have 
adopted  the  pimctuation  of  Wag- 
ner. The  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  this :  .^Elneas,  i^ter  encounter- 
ing Cseculus  and  Umbro  (whom 
we  are  to  suppose  that  he  slew, 
althondi  the  poet  is  silent  on  the 
subject),  proceeds  to  attack 
Anxur,  whose  left  arm,  and  the 


are  parenthetic. 

548  Fortasse,  Heyne  objeeti 
to  fortasse  in  this  passage.  Wae-' 
ner,  on  the  other  hand,  inakee  it 
equiyalent  not  to  the  Greek  tintf, 
but  to  TTovy  **  no  doubt." 

552  Ille,    Referring  to  ilSnetii 

Reductd  hricamj  &c  '*Hii 
spear  having  been  (first)  dram 
back,  (tran^xes  and  thus)  en* 
cumbers  his  corslet  and  the  viat 
weight  of  his  shield." 

557  Istio.  "There;"  t.  e^ 
there,  where  thou  now  art  01^ 
serve  the  force  of  wto,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  abverb  derived  from  it 
Non  optima  maier,    *^  No  deai^ 


whole  rim  of  his  shield,  he  lops    est  mother.'*    The  bratalitj  of 

off  with  a  blow.     He  had  just  j  the  whole  Gpeech  is  onlj  to  be 

done  this,  when  Tarquitius  comes    tolerated  as  being  a  pictnie  of 

forth  to  meet  him,  incensed  at  the    Homeric  times. 

overthrow  of  Anxur.    Hcmoe  ^«\     Ti^\  PTvnwok  agiwdia.    *'  Fcn- 

0ee  the  forc»  of  the  plupertect  de-\  tQ09fc\mA«i»r 

AwfWi.    LinM547,54B,«QeL&4^\ 
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Perseqmtar;  fortemqne  Numam,  fulytimqae  Camertem, 
I  Magnanimo  Yolscente  satum,  ditissimus  agri 
Qui  fuit  Ausonidum,  et  tacitis  regnavit  Ajonyclis. 
^gaeon  qualis,  centum  cui  brachia  dicunt,  565* 

Centenasque  manus,  quinquaginta  oribus  ignem 
Pectoribusque  arsisse,  Joyis  cum  fiilmina  contra 
Tot  paribus  streperet  dypeis,  tot  stringeret  enses : 
Sic  toto  iEneas  desssvit  in  SBquore  victor, 
TJt  semel  intepuit  mucro.     Quin  ecce !  Nipbaei  570 

Quadrijuges  in  equos,  adversaque  pectora,  tendit; 
Atque  illi,  longe  gradieiitem  et  dira  firementem 
TJt  videre,  metu  yersi,  retroque  ruentes, 
JSffunduntque  ducem,  rapiuntque  ad  litora  currus. 

Interea  bijugis  infert  se  Lucagus  albis  575 

In  medios,  fraterque  liger:  sed  frater  habenis 
Flectit  equos :  strictum  rotat  acer  Lucagus  ensem. 
Hand  tulit  JEneas  tanto  fervore  furentes : 
Irruit,  adversaque  ingens  apparuit  bastS. 
Cui  Liger:  580 

Non  Diomedis  equos,  nee  currum  cemis  Acbilli, 
Aut  Phrygias  campos:  nunc  belli  finis  et  levi 


562  Fulvumque  Camertem, 
"And  Gamers,  of  ruddy  locks." 

564  Ausonidum,  "Of  the  sons 
of  Ausonia ;"  t.  e,,  of  the  Auso- 
nians.  Put  for  Ausonidartmiy  and 
that  for  Ausonum, 

Et  tctcitis  regrmvit  Amyclis, 
"(And  who)  reigned  at  silent 
Amyclse."  Heyne  explains  taci- 
tis by  supposing  the  epithet  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Italian 
city  by  Virgil,  from  the  parent 
town  in  Laconia.  Wagner  is  in 
favour  of  the  legend  which  makes 
the  Italian  Amyclse  to  have  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  in 
consequence  of  the  serpents  that 
infested  it. 

667  Pectoribus,  This  is  added 
by  the  poet  because  ^gseon, 
like  C&CU8  and  many  other  nK>n- 


sters,  breathed  forth  fire  &om  his 
bosom. 

568  Tot  paribus  clypeis  strepe- 
ret,  "  He  resounded  with  so 
many  equal  shields  ;*'  t.  e.,  stood 
in  array  with  fifty  resounding  (or 
clashing)  shields. 

581  Non  Diomedis  equos^  ftc. 
The  meaning  of  the  speech  is 
this :  Thou  seest  arrayed  against 
thee  no  Greeks  from  whom  thou 
mayest  escape,  but  those  from 
whom  thou  shalt  surely  meet  tiiy 
doom. 

Diomedis  equos,  See,  Two  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  from 
both  of  whom  he  with  difficulty 
escaped,  are  here  named  unto 
.tineas,  as  representative  of  the 
whole  GT«i\Mi\vw^» 
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His  dabitur  terns.     Yesano  talia  late 
Dicta  volant  Ligeri :  sed  non  et  Troius  heros 
Dicta  parat  contra :  jaculum  nam  torquet  in  hofitern. 
Lucagus  ut,  pronus  pendens  in  yerbera,  telo 
Admonuit  bijugos,  projecto  dum  pede  lasvo 
Aptat  se  pugnse ;  subit  oras  hasta  per  imas 
Fulgentis  clypei,  turn  lasYum  perforat  inguen  : 
Excussus  eurru  moribundus  yolyitur  arvis. 
Quern  plus  ^neas  dictis  affiettur  ajnaris : 
Lucage,  nulla  tuos  currus  fiiga  segnis  equorum 
Prodidit,  aut  vanae  vertere  ex  hostibus  umbras  : 
Ipse,  rotis  saliens,  juga  deseris.     Haec  ita  fatus, 
Arripuit  bijugos.     Frater  tendebat  inertes 
Infelix  palmas,  curru  delapsus  eodem  : 
Per  te,  per  qui  te  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Vir  Trojane,  sine  banc  animam,  et  miserere  precantis. 
Pluribus  oranti  ^neas:  Haud  talia  dudum 
Dicta  dabas.     Morere,  et  fratrem  ne  desere  frater. 
Tum,  latebras  animae,  pectus  mucrone  recludit. 

Talia  per  campos  edebat  funera  ductor 
Dardanius,  torrentis  aquie  vel  turbinis  atri 
More  fiirens.     Tandem  erumpunt,  et  castra  relinquuD 
Ascanius  puer  et  nequidquam  obsessa  juventus. 

Junonem  interea  compellat  Jupiter  ultro : 


593  Vana  umbra.  Empty 
phaDtoms,  seen  by  the  steeds,  and 
filling  them  with  affrighU 

694  Ipse  rotiSf  &c.  Alluding 
ironically  to  the  -manner  of  his 
fall. 

698  Sine.  ''  Sparc.*'  In  fact, 
however,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of 
6896  or  emstere,  '^  Suffer  this  life 
to  continue.'* 

601  Pectus,  The  addition  of 
this  term  after  latebras  arUma  has 
given  offence  to  many  critics,  from 
its  appearing  to  them  a  species  of 
vedimdancy.  Hence  Wakefield 
(ad  Luer6t  i.  410")  ib\i]A&»  t\^^««^ 
cnighttoxead  "  Tuin  latebrw  am- 


nuB, 


,  sectas  mucrone,  rcdi 
F.  Jacobs,  on  the  other  han 
Lucil,  Mtn,  139),  conjectnr 
nitus  for  pectus,  Compai 
359.  The  best  explanatroa 
ever,  is  given  by  C.  G.  J 
{Disquis,  Virg,  pt.  i.  p.  12) 
places  a  comma  after  tmm 
regards  latebras  animm  as  i 
position  with  pedug,  not  j 
with  it. 

606   Junonem    tnierea. 

Matters  had  now  come  to  s 

crisie,  that  .Apneas  must,  •■  a 

ter  of  oourse,  have  sooo  ecu 

V  uA  «QsnuK4  iiL  QomlMit  with 
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O  germana  mihi  atque  eadem  gratissiimL  conjnx ! 

Ut  rebare,  Venus  {nee  te  sententia  fallit) 

Trojanas  sustentat  opes ;  non  yivida  bello 

Dextra  viris,  animusque  ferox,  patiensque  pericli.  610 

Cui  Juno  submissa:  Quid,  O  pulcherrime  conjux! 

Sollicitas  segram,  et  tua  trisda  dicta  timentem  ? 

Si  roibi,  quae  quondam  fuerat,  qnamque  esse  decebat, 

Vis  in  amore  foret,  non  hoc  mihi  namqne  negareSi 

Omnipotens,  quin  et  pugn®  subducere  Turnum,  615 

Et  Dauno  possem  incx>lumem  servare  parent!. 

Nunc  pereat,  Teucrisque  pio  det  sanguine  pcenas. 

Ille  tamen  nostra  deducit  origine  nomen, 

Pilumnusque  illi  quartus  pater ;  et  tua  largi 

Saepe  manu  multisque  oneravit  limina  donis.  620 

Cui  rex  setberii  breviter  sic  fatus  Olympi : 

Si  mora  prsesentis  leti,  tempusque,  caduco 

Oratur  juveni,  meque  hoc  ita  ponere  sentis; 

Tolle  fuga  Tumum,  atque  instantibus  eripe  fatis. 

Hactenus  indulsisse  vacat.     Sin  altior  istis  625 

Sub  precibus  venia  ulla  >)atet,  totumque  moyeri. 


order  of  things  required  should 
be  still  deferred  for  a  season,  and 
therefore  the  intervention  of  the 
^ods  has  to  be  employed  by  the 
poet  in  imitation  of  his  great  pro- 
totype Homer. 

608  Ut  reharcy  &c.  Spoken 
ironically. 

009  Non  vivida  bello  dextra 
viris.  The  irony  here  is  percep- 
tible enough.  It  was  the  valour 
of  the  Trojan  leader,  in  fact,  not 
the  intervention  of  Venus,  that 
had  restored  the  %ht. 

611  O  pulcherrime  eonjux. 
The  language  of  artful  blandish- 
ment. 

612  Tristia  dicta.  '<  Harsh 
mandates.*'  Observe  the  force 
of  tristia,  as  indicating  mandates 
that  make  her  sad  indeed. 

614    Namgue.      ^'Assuredly. 


»» 


Bothe    reads   nempe,  from  two 
manuscripts. 

618  Nostrd  origine.  A  general 
allusion  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Tunms,  not  to  any  particular  de- 
scent from  Juno  heraelfl 

6i9  PUumnus.  Compare  line 
76,  and  ix.  4.  Pilumnutque  is 
equivalent  Iiere  to  nam  Pilumntu, 
(  Wagner,  Quast  Virg,  xxxv,  fit) 

62 1  Cui  rex  atkeriiy  &c  Jnno 
is  anxious  to  save  Tumus  altoge- 
ther from  death.  Jupiter,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  permits  his  des- 
tined end  to  be  deferred  for  a  sea- 
son. 

623  Meque  hoc  iia  ponere  »en- 
tis,  ''And  (if )  thy  meaning  be 
that  I  should  so  di»pofle  the 
event  •• 

625  Focat.    YotUoiA*  %qb^^ 
mihi. 
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Matarique,  puUiS  bellum;  spes  pascis  inanes. 
Et  Juno  allacrimans:  Quid,  si,  quse  Toce  gravaria, 
Mente  dares;  atque  hsecTumo  rata  vita  maneret? 
Nunc  manet  insontcm  gravis  exitus ;  aut  ego  Ten       631 
Vana  feror.     Quod  ut  O!  potius  fonnidine  falsa 
Ludar,  et  in  melius  tua,  qui  potes,  orsa  reflectas ! 

Hsec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  ccelo  se  protenus  alto 
Misit,  agens  hiemem,  niinbo  succincta,  per  auras ; 
Iliacamque  aciem,  et  Laurentia  castra,  petirit.  & 

Turn  dea  nube  cava  tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram 
In  faciem  JEneady  visa  mirabile  monstrum ! 
Dardaniis  ornat  telis;  clypeumque  jubasque 
Divini  assimulat  capitis;  dat  iiiania  verba, 
Dat  sine  mente  sonum,  gressusque  effingit  euntis :       (^ 
Morte  obita  quales  fama  est  yolitare  figuras, 
Aut  qu89  sopites  deludunt  somuia  sensus. 
At  primas  la&ta  ante  acies  exsultat  imago, 
Irritatque  virum  telis,  et  yoce  lacessit. 
Instat  cui  Tumus,  stridentemque  eminus  hastam  Oia 

Conjicit:  ilia  dato  vertit  vestigia  tergo.  * 
Turn  vero  ^nean  aversura  ut  cedere  Turnus 
Gredidit,  atque  animo  spem  turbidus  hausit  inanem: 
Quo  fugis,iEnea?  thalamos  ne  desere  pactos: 
Hac  dabitur  dextra  tellus  quaesita  per  undas.  650 

Talia  vociferans  sequitur,  strictumque  coruscat 
Mucronem;  nee  ferre  videt  sua  gaudia  ventos. 

Forte  ratis,  celsi  conjuncta  crepidine  saxi. 


630  Aui  ego  vert  vana  feror, 
*'  Or  I  am  mistakeu  in  the  ti-uth.*' 
Literally,  *^or  I  am  borne  along 
a  visionary  one  in  respect  of  the 
truth.»» 

631  Quod  ui  O!  potius^  See. 
<<  Would  that  I  may  rather  be  the 
sport  of  groundless  fears,  and 
that  thou,  who  art  able  so  to  do, 
mayest  alter  thy  purpose  for  tlie 
better  r*  More  literally,  ''mayest 


hollow  cloud  ;'•  i.  «,,  fonned  a 
of  a  cloud. 

638  Telis.     For 
ally. 

642  Aui  quof  sommia.  Eqi 
valent  to  aui  quaiia  itmt  em  m 
nia,  qua. 

653  Forie  raOt  eelti^  &e.  Tl 
shore  was  high,  and  the  ship  m 
moored  close  to  it,  with  a  ph 
form  and  ladders  coonectiiif  tl 


bend  back  ag^m  the  i^g;&\)«eaTv  \  Vno^  vsAVpi  ^amuoA  <ic  whieh  1l 
by  thee/*  &c.  \  ^*««^  «a\w»JE^  \»jl 

636  We  cotd.      '*0\A  ol  a\\»xV^ 
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Expositis  stabat  scalis,  et  ponte  paratt» ; 

Qua  rex  Clusinis  advectus  Osinius  oris.  655 

Hue  sese  trepida  Mne^  fiigientis  imago 

Oonjicit  in  latebras :  nee  Turnus  segnior  instat ;  , 

Exsuperatque  moras,  et  pontes  transiiit  altos. 

Vix  proram  attigerat :  rumpit  Satumia  funem, 

Avulsamque  rapit  revoluta  per  cequora  navem.  600 

Turn  levis  baud  ultra  latebras  jam  quserit  imago, 

Sed,  sublime  volans,  nubi  se  immiscuit  atrse. 

Ilium  autem  iBneas  absentem  in  proelia  poscit; 

Obyia  multa  virum  demittit  corpora  morti. 

Cum  Tumum  medio  interea  fert  sequere  turbo;  ()()5 

Bespicit,  ignarus  rerum,  ingratusque  salutis, 

Et  duplices  cum  Toce  manus  ad  sidera  tendit : 

Omnipotens  genitor,  tanton  me  crimine  dignum 

Duxisd,  et  tales  voluisti  expendere  poenas  ? 

Quo  feror?  unde  abii?  quse  me  fuga,  quemyereducet?  670 

Laurentesne  iterum  muros  aut  castra  yidebo? 

Quid  manus  ilia  virum,  qui  me  meaque  arma  secuti?^ 

Quosne,  nefas !  omnes  infanda  in  morte  reliqui  ? 

Et  nunc  palantes  video,  gemitumque  cadentum 

Accipio.     Quid  ago?  aut  quae  jam  satis  ima  debiscat  675 

Terra  mihi  ?  vos  O  potius  miserescite,  venti ! 

In  rupes,  in  saxa  (volens  vos  Turnus  adoro) 


655  Rex  OsiniiiSi  A  prince  or 
leading  man  from  Clusium,  under 
tlie  oilers,  however,  of  Massicus. 
The  latter  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  true  sovereign  or  Lucu- 
mo  of  the  place.  Compare  line 
166. 

659  Proram,  The  vessel  was 
moored  with  her  prow  nearest  the 
shore,  contrary  to  the  more  usual 
custom. 

661  Turn  levis  haud  ultra,  &c. 

In  this  line,  and  the  three  that 

follow  after,  we  have  adopted  the 

arrangement  drat  conjectured  by 

Branck,  and  ikiterwaicd  confimied 


by  two  very  early  Paris  manu- 
scripts. 

668  Tanton  is  here  a  more  cor- 
rect form  than  tanton*,  the  read- 
ing of  the  common  text  Con- 
sult note  on  iii.  296. 

670  Quemve,  "Or  with  what 
character?*'  Quern  is  here  equi- 
valent to  qualem. 

672  Quid  manus  ilia  virum. 
"What  will  that  band  of  warriors 
(say  of  me)  ?"    Supply  dicet. 

673  Quotne.     Equivalent  here, 
in  the  be^miVQ!^  cJl  «i  vSosoaB^^x.^^ 
eo8ne. 
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Ferte  ratem,  ssevisque  yadis  immittite  Sjrtis, 
Quo  neque  me  Rutuli,  Dec  conscia  fama  sequatur. 
Usee  memorans,  animo  nunc  hue,  nunc  fluctuat  illuc  :  680 
An  sese  mucrone  ob  tantum  dedecus  amens 
Induat,  et  crudum  per  costas  exigat  ensem ; 
Fluctibus  an  jaciat  mediis,  et  litora  nando 
Cunra  petat,  Teucrumque  iterum  se  reddat  in  arma. 
Ter  conatus  utramque  yiam :  ter  maxima  Juno  685 

Continuit;  juvenemque,  animo  miserata,  repressit. 
Labitur  alta  secans  fluctuque  sestuque  secundo ; 
Et  patris  antiquam  Dauni  defertur  ad  urbem. 
At  Jovis  interea  monitis  Mezentius  ardens 
Succedit  pugnae,  Teucrosque  invadit  ovantes.  f  90 

Concurrunt  Tjrrhense  acies,  atque  omnibus  uni, 
Uni  odiisque  yiro,  telisque  frequentibus,  instant. 
Ille,  Yelut  rupes,  vastum  quae  prodit  in  eequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  exp6staque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfert  coelique  marisque,    695 
Ipsa^  immota  manens.     Prolem  Dolichaonis,  Hebrum 
Stemit  humi,  cum  quo  Latagum,  Palmumque  fugacem : 
Sed  Latagum  saxo,  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis, 
Occupat  09,  faciemque  adversam ;  poplite  Pabnum 
Succiso  Yolvi  segnem  sinit,  armaque  Lauso 
Donat  habere  humeri s,  et  vertice  figere  cristas. 
Nee  non  Euantbem  Phrjgium,  Paridisque  Mimanta 
iEqualem,  comitemque;  una  quem  nocte  Theano 
In  lucem  genitori  Amjco  dedit,  et,  face  prsegnans, 
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678  The  term  Syrtis  is  here 
used  generally  for  any  quicksand, 
and  contains  no  special  reference 
to  the  S3n:te8  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

679  Cofucia  fama.  All  fame  is 
said  to  be  *' conscious*'  of  that 
respecting  which  it  announces  or 
disseminates  anything. 

683  Flu^iHu  an  Jaciat  fnedHs, 
The  more  prosaic  form  of  expres- 
sion would  be,  *'an  sete  in  tnedios 

JhiotvM  tn/ieui/.*'  .    . 

684  /torfim  se  reddat     Equi- 


valent to  xieTum  irruain 

687  ^E^tu  iecundo.  The  ti4e 
would  carry  his  vessel  gradoaDy 
to  the  land. 

688  Dauni  ad  wrbem.  Ardes 
his  capital.     Compare  til  412. 

691  TyrrhetuB  ociM.  Under 
the  command  of  Tarehoo. 

edB  Sed  Latagumy  Aa,  *'Bot 
Latagus  he  anticipatea  1^  a  Uov 
on  the  mouth,**  &e.  Obeenre  the 
double  aecosative  with  ecoiipaf^in 
imitation  of  the  Gnek  idkMB. 
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Cisseis  regina  Parim :  Paris  urbe  patema  705 

Occubat:  ignarum  Laurens  habet  ora  Mimanta* 

Ac,  yelut  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibus  aids 
Actus  aper,  multos  Vesulus  quern  pinifer  annos 
Defendit,  multosque  palus  Laurentia,  silva 
Pastus  arundinea,  postquam  inter  retia  ventum  est,       710 
Substitit,  infremuitque  ferox,  et  inhorruit  armos ; 
Nee  cuiquam  irasci,  propiusve  accedere,  yirtus ; 
Sed  jacidis^tutisque  procul  clamoribus  instant: 
Ille  autem  impavidus  partes  cunctatur  in  omnes, 
Dentibus  infrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas.  7^5 

Haud  aliter,  justae  quibus  est  Mezentius  irsd,     . 
Non  ulli  est  animus  stricto  concurrere  ferro : 
Missilibus  longe,  et  yasto  clamore,  lacessunt. 

Yenerat  antiquis  Corytbi  de  finibus  Acron, 
Graius  bomo,  iilfectos  linquens  profugus  hjmenseos  :    720 
Hunc  ubi  miscentem  longe  media  agmina  vidit, 
Purpureum  pennis,  et  pactse  conjugis  ostro; 
Impastus  stabula  alta  leo  ceu  saepe  peragrans, 
Suadet  enim  yesana  fames ;  si  forte  fugacem 


705  Cisseisy  pragnatu  face. 
ConRult  note  on  vii.  319,  seq. 
The  common  text  has  *^  Cisseis  re- 
gina  Parim  creat:  urbe  patema^''* 
for  which  we  have  substituted, 
witli  Heyne  and  Wagner,  the 
elegant  emendation  of  Bentley. 

706  Ignarum.  "  Unknown.** 
Taken  here  in  a  passive  sense, 
and  equivalent  to  ignoium. 

707  ine  is  here  peculiarly  em- 
phatic, and  denotes  some  wild  an- 
imal that  has  been  previously  well 
known  for  its  ravages  This 
same  idea  is  followed  out  in  muU 
tos  annos,  &c. 

709  MtUtosque  palus,  &c.  ''And 
(that  one  which)  the  Laurentian 
fen  (has)  for  many  (sheltered).** 
We  have  given  ^u^here  the  force 
of  et  Hie  quern,  or.  rather,  have 
supplied  the  elJipsis  lu  this  way. 


It  is  the  explanation  of  Wagner. 

Palus  Laureniia,  A  marshy 
tract  near  Laurentum.  The 
whole  Laurentine  territonr,  in 
fact,  was  more  or  less  of  this 
character,  and,  therefore,  a  favo- 
rite region  for  wild  boars. 

Silva  arundine&.  For  the  sim- 
ple arundine. 

712  Irasci.  Equivalent  to  for- 
titer  eominus  eongredi. 

T 14  Cunctatur,  "Turns  deli- 
berately.*' 

720  Graius  homo.  Corythn^ 
was  an  old  Pelasgic  city. 

721  Vidit.     Su^^ly  Mezentius. 

722  Purpureum  pennis,  et  pac- 
tm  conjugis  ostro.  ''All  bright  to 
the  view  with  crested  plumage, 
and  the  purple  cloak  (that  had 
been  vioveu  \$^  ^'fe'VvoxA^  ^\s» 


Atque  idem  fngientem  hand  est  dignatiu  i 
Sternere,  nee  jacta  ceecum  dare  coapide  ralm 
Obrius  adrenoqae  occnrrit,  seque  tIto  tIt 
Contulit;  baud  furto  nietior,  «ed  fortibua  axn 
Tutu  tnper.abjeotum  poiito  pede  nixaa  et  hat 
Pare  belli  band  temnenda,  Tui,  jacet  altoa  Oi 
(Jonelamant  Bocii  Intum  paana  secati. 
Ille  antem  exapirans :  Non  me,  qnidunqno  ei 
Victor,  nee  longum  Intabere :  te  quoque  &ta 
Proapectant  puia,  atqne  eadem  mox  arra  teai 
Ad  quem  Bubridens  mixta  M^sentius  irk: 
Nunc  morere;  aat  de  me  div&m  pater  atqoe  fa 
Tiilerit.     Hoc  diceni,  ednxit  corpore  telom. 
Olli  dura  qnies  oculoa  et  feireus  niguet 
Somnus;  in  ntemam  claoduntnr  lumina  nocta 

Codicm  Alcatboum  obtroncat,  Saemtor  Rj 


727  LavU.  The  pnaent  from 
the  old  atem-'fonii  ^vo-&«,  of  the 
third  ooDJDg&tion. 

731  Injraela.  Eqninlentmem- 
ly  to  the  mmpTe  fraela.     The  re- 


tuds  bia  rptreftt 
him  in  the  baek^ 

tm^  in  adnvice  of 
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If    Partheniumqiie  Rapo,  et  pnedtirum  viiibus  Orsen; 

g    Messapus  Cloniumque,  Ljcaoniumqne  Ericeten; 

s     nium  infrenis  equi  lapsn  teilure  jacentem,  750 

Hunc  peditem  pedes.     Et  Lycius  processerat  Agis : . 
Quern  tamen,  baud  expers,  Yalerus,  yirtutis  avita^, 
Dejicit ;  at  Thronium  Salins,  Salinmque  Neaices, 

f      Insignis  jacuio,  et  loDge  faliente  sagitta. 

i  Jam  gravis  asquabat  luctus  et  mutua  Mayors  755 

Funera:  caedebant  pariter,  pariterque  ruebant, 
Victores  yictiqne :  neqne  bis  fiiga  nota,  neque  iUis.. 
Dt  Jovis  in  tectis  iram  miserantur  inanem 
Ambonun,  et  tantos  mortalibns  esse  labores: 
Hinc  Venus, ^inc  contra  spectat  Satumia  Juno;  760 

Pallida  Tisipbone  media  inter  millia  saerit. 

At  yero,  ingentem  quatiens,  Mezentius,  hastam, 
Turbidus  ingreditur  campo.     Quam  magnus  Orion, 
Cum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  yiam  scindens,  humero  supereminet  undas;       765 
Aut,  summis  referens  annosadi  montibus  omum, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit : 
Talis  se  vastis  infert  Mezentius  arrois. 
Huic  contra  iBneas,  speculatus  in  agmine  k>ngo, 
Obvius  ire  parat.     Manet  imperterritus  ille, .  770 

Hostem  magnanimum  opperiens,  et  mole  sua  stat ; 
Atque  oculis  spatium  emensus,  quantum  satis  bastes: 


indicate  Latins,  the  Greek  names 
Trojans. 

756  Ruebant.     For  eadebatU. 

768  Iram  inanem,  <<  The  fruit- 
less wrath  ;**  t.  e.,  wrath  leading 
to  no  important  consequences,  and 
therefore  altogether  unavailing. 

763  Magnut  Orion^  &c.  Allu- 
ding to  the  giant  size  of  the 
fabled  Orion,  and  his  wading 
through  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

764  Medii  per  maxima  Nerei, 
&c.  "  Through  the  deepest  wa- 
ters of  mid-ocean.'*  Consult,  as 
regards  the  peculiar  force  of  ftajf* 


na  here^  the  note  on  i.  126L 

Nerei,  Nereus,  by  metonymy, 
for  the  ocean. 

766  Referens;  i, «.,  bearing  it 
away  to  answer  as  a  club. 

767  Ingrediturque  ido,  Ac 
Repeated  from  iv.  177* 

770  Imperterritus.  Qumtilian 
(L  6,  65)  condenms  this  species 
of  compound,  where  one  preposi- 
tion {per)  is  intensive,  and  an- 
other (in)  exerts  a  directly  oppo- 
site force.  But  consult  Spalding's 
note  on  thft  ^V^AK^^^b. 
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Dextra,  mihi  deus,  et  telum  quod  miasile  libro. 
Nunc  adsint:  yoreo  praedonis  corpore  rapt  is 
Indutum  spoliis  ipsum  te,  Lause,  tropieam 
iEneae.     Dixit;  stridentemque  eminus  hastam 
Injicit :  ilia  Tolans  cl  jpeo  est  excussa,  proculque 
Egregium  Antoren  latus  inter  et  ilia  figit ; 
Iferculis  Antoren  comitem,  qui,  missus  ab  Argis, 
HsBserat  Euandro,  atque  Itala  consederat  urbe. 
Stemitur  infelix  alieno  yulnere,  coelaiiique 
Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argo& 
Turn  pi  us  ^neas  bastam  jacit:  ilia  per  orbem 
^re  caTum  triplici,  per  linea  terga,  tribusque, 
Transiit,  intextum  tauris  opus,  imaque  sjedit  ^ 
Inguine  ;  sed  vires  baud  pertulit.     Ocius  ensem 
^Eneas,  viso  Tyrrheni  sanguine  Isetus, 
Eripit  a  femine,  et  trepidanti  ferridus  instat. 
Ingemuit  cari  graviter  genitoris  amore, 
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773  Dextroy  mVU  detu,  &c. 
Mezentitu,  a  contemner  of  the 
gods,  invokes  his  ovm  right  hand 
and  his  own  spear  to  aid  him,  in 
place  of  a  deity. 

774  Voveo  pradonis  corpore 
raptit,  &c  *^  I  vow  thee  thyself, 
my  Lausus,  arrayed  in  the  spoils 
torn  from  the  body  of  the  robber, 
as  a  trophy  of  ^neas  ;**  i.  0.,  as 
a  trophy  of  thy  futher^s  victory 
over  iEneas.  It  was  customary 
to  vow,  and  consecrate  in  fulfil* 
ment  of  such  vow,  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory unto  some  one  of  the  gods. 
MezentiuB,  however,  would  seem 
from  these  words  to  tow  a  trophy 
to  his  own  prowess,  and  to  make 
that  tn^hy  a  living  one  in  the 
person  of  his  own  son. 

777  Protndque  egregium,  &c. 
The  spear  of  Mezeutius  glanoes 
off  from  the  shield  of  JBnea^  and 
womdi  Antoriis. 


h^ 
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Equivalent  merely  io  prqfeehUjU 
Servius  remarks. 

781  Alieno  vuhtere.  ^Bjs 
wound  intended  for  another.^ 

783  Per  orbem  tBre  eavum  iri' 
pKci,  ''Through  the  hollow orii 
of  triple  brass.**  The  sfaiekl  d 
Mezentius  had  seven  layeis: 
three  of  brass,  one  of  thick  quilt- 
ed linen,  and  three  of  bull's  hide. 

784  Per  linea  terga.  For  per 
Rneum  tergumenium. 

Tribusque  intextwn  tauris  opm, 
''And  throQgh  the  work  fbnDcd 
of  three  bulls*  hides  folded  one 
upon  the  other.**  More  literally, 
^'the  work  interwoven  with  thne 
bulls'  hides.** 

786  Sed  vtfvt  hattd  ptrttSi, 
"  But  it  did  not  carry  with  it  its 
force '  throughout  ;**  t.  «.,  it  had 
spent  its  force  in  passing  thrwigh 
the  shield,  and  theopefova  did  not 
inflict  a  mortal  wound.  ' 
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Ut  yidit,  Lausus ;  lacrimseque  per  ora  Tolutse.  J90 

Hie  mortis  dursB  casum,  tuaque  optima  facta. 
Si  qiia  fidem  tanto  est  operi  latura  vetustas, 
Non  equidem,  nee  te,  juvenis  memoranda,  silebo. 

Ille,  pedem  referens,  et  inutilis,  inque  ligatus, 
Cedebat,  clypeoque  inimicum  hastile  trahebat :  ^95 

Prorupit  juvenis,  seseque  immiscuit  armis; 
Jamque  assurgentis  dextra,  plagamque  ferentis, 
^neee  subiit  mucronem,  ipsumque  morando 
Sustinuit :  socii  magno  clamore  sequuntur, 
Dum  genitor  nati  parma  protectus  abiret ;  800 

Telaque  conjiciunt,  proturbantque  eminus  hostem 
Missilibus.     Eurit  iBneas,  tectusque  tenet  se. 
Ac  yeiut,  effiisa  si  quando  grandine  nimbi 
Preecipitant,  omnis  cam  pis  diffugit  arator, 
Omnis  et  agricola ;  et  tuta  latet  arce  viator,  805 

Aut  amnis  ripis,  aut  alti  fornice  saxi, 
Dum  pluit  in  terris ;  ut  possint,  sole  reducto, 
Exercere  diem  :  sic,  obrutus  undique  telis, 
^neas  nubem  belii,  dum  detonet  omnis, 
Sustinet,  et  Lausum  increpitat,  Lausoque  minatur:       810 
Quo,  moriture,  mis,  majoraque  viribus  audes  ? 
Fallit  te  incautum  pietas  tua.     Nee  minus  ille 
Exsultat  demens;  saev^  jamque  altius  irse 
Dardanio  surgunt  ductori,  extremaque  Lauso 
Parcse  fila  legunt:  yalidum  namque  exigit  ensem         815 


791  MorHa  dura  casunu  <<The 
catastrophe  of  thy  hard  fate.** 
The  expression  mortis  dura  refers, 
as  Donatus  correctly  remarks,  to 
his  early  death. 

192  Si  qua ,fidem,  See.  "If  any 
future  age  is  to  give  credit  to  so 
noble  an  act.**  We  have  referred 
tanto  operiy  with  Heyne,  to  the 
filial  piety  of  Lausus,  so  nobly  ex- 
erted on  the  present  occasion  in 
behalf  of  his  wounded  parent. 

794  Inque  ligatut»  A  tmesis 
for  iUiffaiusqtie,     ^'Aod  fastened 


(to  his  <^poneDt*s  spear).**    Sup- 
ply hwUB  and  compare  line  78^. 

805  Twtd  aroe,  '<  Beneath 
some  sheltering  covert.** 

806  Aui  amjiia  ripis,  Slc. 
"  Either  under  tlie  (hollow)  banks 
oi  some  river,  or  the  arching  roof 
of  some  tali  rock  ;**  t.  e,,  some 
cavern  in  the  rock. 

815  Legunt.  "Collect.**  Their 
task  being  finished,  they  collect 
the  threads  of  his  existence  before 
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Per  mediain  ^neai  jayenem,  totumque  recondit 
Transiit  ct  parmam  mucro,  levia  anna  mioacis, 
Et  tunicaiD,  molli  mater  quam  neverat  auro ; 
Impleritque  sinum  sanguis :  turn  vita  per  auras 
Concessit  mcBsta  ad  Manes,  corpusque  reliquit. 
At  vero,  ut  vultum  yidit  morientis,  et  ora^ 
Ora  modis,  Anchisiades,  pallcntia  miris ; 
Ingemuit  miserans  grayiter,  dextramque  tetendit ; 
Et  mentem  patrisB  subiit  pietatis  imago. 
Quid  tibi  nunc,  miserande  puer,  pro  laudibus  istisy 
Quid  pius  ^neas  tanta  dabit  indole  dignum  ? 
Arma,  quibus  iaetatus,  babe  tua ;  teque  parentom 
Manibus  et  cineri,  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  remitto. 
Hoc  tamen  infelix  miseram  solabere  mortem  ; 
JEnesd  magni  dextra  cadis.     Increpat  ultro 
Cunctantes  socios,  et  terra  subleyat  ipsum. 
Sanguine  turpantem,  comtos  de  more,  capillos. 
Interea,  genitor  Tiberini  ad  fluminis  undam 
Vulnera  siccabat  lymphis,  corpusque  leyabat, 
Arboris  acclinis  trunco :  procul  serea  ramis 
Dependet  galea,  et  prato  grayia  arma  quiescunt. 
Stant  lecti  circum  juyenes :  ipse,  a^er,  anhelans, 
Colla  foyet,  fusus  propexaoi  in  pectore  barbam : 


823 


835 


81a  MolH  auro,  "  With  flex- 
lie  threads  of  gold.**  The  tunio 
was  woven  throughout  with  thread 
of  gold,  not  merely  embroidered. 

819  Sinum.  '<Its  bosom;** 
i.  e,j  the  bosom  of  the  tonic. 

824  PairuB  pietaHt;  i,  «.,  the 
filial  piety  of  Lausus,  so  conspi- 
cuous in  this  his  early  death  in 
defence  of  a  &ther.  iBneas 
thinks  of  his  own  son  Aseanius,  as 
he  gazes  on  the  son  of  MezentiuSi 

mtJHabe,  <<Keep.'*  ^neas 
will  not  despoil  him  of  his  arms. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  high  mark 
of  honour  for  a  victor  to  allow  the 
VAnquished  to  lemsuixmAieB^l^ 
of  his  arms. 


\ 


ParetUum  manibus  et 
"  To  the  manes  and  ashes  of  ft^ 
progenitors;**  t.  e.,  to  thy  pater- 
nal and  ancestral  cemetery. 

831  Soeiot.  The  foUoweis  d 
Lausus  are  meant. 

Sublevai,  ^neas  raises  Ui 
fallen  foe  with  his  own  hands. 

832  De  more.  Referring  totfar 
Etrurian  mode  of  arranging  the 
hair,  as  shown  by  vases  and  mo* 
numeots. 

836  Proeui.  <Ut  some  dii- 
tance.**  This  adverb  is  used  ins 
similar  sense  in  Eclogue  ti.  16L 

838  CoOa  foooL     <<£ases  hii 
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Multa  super  Lauso  rogitat,  multumque  remittit. 

Qui  revocent,  mcestique  ferant  mandata  parentis.  840 

At  Lausum  socii  exanimem  super  arma  ferebont 

Flentes,  ingentem,  atque  ingenti  vulnere  victum. 

Agnorit  longe  gemitum  prsBsaga  mali  mens. 

Canitiem  multo  deformat  pulvere,  et  ambas 

Ad  ccelum  tendit  palmas,  et  corpore  inhaeret.  845 

Tantane  me  tenuit  yivendi,  nate,  voluptas, 

Ut  pro  me  hostili  paterer  succedere  dextrso 

Quern  genui  ?     Tuane  hsBc  genitor  per  yulnera  servor, 

Morte  tua  yivens?     Heu!  nunc  misero  mihi  demum 

Exitium  infelix !  nunc  alte  rulnus  adactum !  850 

Idem  ego,  nate,  tuum  maculayi  crimine  nomen. 

Pulsus  ob  invidiam  solio,  sceptrisque  patemis. 

Debueram  patrice  poenas,  odiisque  meorum ; 

Omnes  per  mortes  animam  sontem  ipse  dedissem. 

Nunc  vivo;  neque  adhuc  homines,  lucemque  relinquo.  855 

Sed  linquam.     Simul,  hoc  dicens,  attoilit  in  tegrum 

Se  femur;  et,  quamquam  vis  alto  yulnere  tardat. 

Hand  dejectus,  equum  duci  jubet.     Hoc  decus  illi, 

Hoc  solamen  erat ;  bellis  hoc  victor  abibat 

Omnibus.     Alloquitur  moerentem,  et  talibus  infit :       860 

Rhoebe,  diu,  res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus  uUa  est, 
Yiximus.     Aut  hodie  victor  spolia  ilia  cruenta, 
Et  caput  ^nese,  referes,  Lausique  dolorum 
Ultor  en's  mecum;  aut,  aperit  si  nulla  viam  vis, 
Occumbes  pariter.     Neque  enim,  fortissime,  credo,       865 
Jussa  aliena  pati  et  dominos  dignabere  Teucros. 
Dixit ;  et  exceptus  tergo  consueta  locavit 
Membra,  manusque  ambas  jaculis  oneravit  acutis, 
^re  caput  fulgens,  cristaque  hirsutus  equini. 


841  Super  armo,  '*0n  his 
shield." 

852  Ob  invidiam,  *'  For  odious 
misdeeds.**  Literally,  "through 
odium,*' 

857  JSt  guamqttam  via,  ftc. 
*'And  although  his  present 
AtreuiSth  retards  him  by  reason  of 


the  deep  wound;*'  Le.,  his  loss 
of  strength  occasioned  by  the 
-HTound  which  ^neas  had  inflict- 
ed. Heyue  makes  via  equivalent 
here  to  vis  ademta. 

861   Rhcehe.       Imitated   from 
Homer   (Ji.  V^V..  \&^,  ^ft^v-*  ''^^ 
190,  wqS- 
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Sic  corsum  in  medios  rapidus  dedit     JEstuat  ingens    870 
Uno  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
£t  Fnriis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus. 
Atque  hie  ^nean  magnl  ter  voce  vocavit. 
Mneas  agnovit  enim,  IsBtusque  precatur : 
Sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo ;  8/0 

Incipias  conferre  manum. 
Tantum  effatus :  et  infesta  subit  obrius  hasti. 
Ille  autem  :  Quid  me,  erepto,  scevissime,  nato, 
Terres?  hiec  via  sola  fiiit,  qua  perdere  posses. 
Nee  mortem  horremus,  nee  diyum  parcimus  uUi.  880 

Desine:  jam  venio  moriturus,  et  hsee  tibi  porto 
Dona  prius.     Dixit ;  telumque  intorsit  in  hostem : 
Inde  aliud  super,  atque  aliud,  figitque,  yolatque 
Ingenti  gyro ;  sed  sustinet  aureus  umbo. 
Ter  circum  astantem  Isevos  equitavit  in  orbes,  885 

Tela  manu  jaciens ;  ter  secum  Troius  heros 


870  jEstiiat  uno  in  corde, 
*'  Boil  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  his  heart**  We  have  given 
uno  here,  with  He^ne  and  Wag- 
ner, on  the  authority  of  the  heat 
manuscripts.  Brunck  and  others, 
however,  prefer  imo, 

872  Bi  Puriu  agiUUtu  amor, 
Slo,  This  line  is  probably  inter- 
polated here  from  book  xiL  668. 
It  is  omitted  in  many  manu- 
■cripts. 

874  JSninu  Equivalent  here  to 
enimvero  or  uiigue. 

S^eincipUu.  « Begin.'*  Heyne 
and  Wagner  place,  the  former  a 
oomms  after  Apollo  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  the  latter  a  mark  of 
exdamation,  and  connecting  that 
line,  In  this  manner,'with  ineipUu 
€€^ferf€  mtmum,  supply  ui  hetore 
indpiai,  This^  however,  i^pears 
to  want  t^inU 

'  880  Noe  dMm  pareimui  «/K. 
**Nor  do  WB  spare  any  one  of  the 


guds  ;**  t.  e.f  nor  do  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  intend  to  spare  thee, 
whatsoever  one  of  the  gods  thou 
mayest  invoke.  The  idea  of  spar- 
ing is  transferred  by  a  poetic 
idiom,  from  the  individual  himself 
to  the  gods  whom  he  invokes  to 
come  unto  his  aid.  This  appears 
to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of 
the  present  passa^. 

881  .Desme.  Tbki  refers  back 
to  lerret. 

884  Umbo  b  here  taken,  by 
synecdoche,  for  the  whole  shield. 

885  Lavot  eguUmoii  in  orbet, 
'^  He  galloped  in  circles  towards 
the  left.*'  He  kept  oontinnaUy 
moving  around  to  the  left,  that  he 
mi^ht  reach  .£neas*s  ri^^t  side, 
which  was  uncovered  by  his 
shield;  but  the  Trojan  kept  tun- 
ing as  he  turned,-  and  oonetantly 
interpoaiqg  his  shield,  or,  in  other 
words,  turning  his  kit  nde  to* 
wardsHifai. 
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Immanem  mraio  circutnfert  tegmine  silrani. 

Inde,  ubi  tot  traxisse  moras,  tot  spicula  ta^det 

Yellere,  et  urguetur,  pugna  congressus  iniqua; 

Multa  tnovens  animo,  jam  tandem  erumpit,  et  inter      890 

Hellatori^  equi  cava  tempora  conjicit  hastam. 

Tollit  se  arrectum  quadrupes,  et  calcibus  auras 

Verberat,  effusumque  equitem,  super  ipse  secutus, 

Implicat;  ejectoque  incumbit  cemuus  armo. 

Clamore  incendunt  coelum  Troesque  Latinique.  895 

Adyolat  iBneas,  vaginaque  eripit  ensem, 

Et  super  haec:  Ubi  nunc  Mezentius  acer,  et  ilia 

E£Pera  vis  animi?     Contra  Tjrrhenus,  ut,  auras 

Suspiciens,  hausit  coelum,  mentemque  recepit : 

Hostis  amare,  quid  increpitas,  mortemque  minaris  ?      900 

Nullum  in  csede  nefas :  nee  sic  ad  proeiia  veni ; 

Nee  tecum  roeus  haec  pepigit  roihi  foedera  Lausus. 

Unum  hoc,  per,  si  qua  est  victis  venia  hostibus,  oro; 

Corpus  humo  patiare  tegi.     Scio  acerba  meorum 

Circumstare  odia  :  hunc,  oro,  defende  furorem ;  905 

Et  me  consortem  nati  concede  sepulcro. 

Usee  loquitur,  juguloque  baud  inscius  accipit  ensem, 

Undantique  animam  diffundit  in  arma  cruore. 


887  Siham.  "  Forest  of  spears. " 
Supply  hasiarum.  Referring  to 
the  spears  sticking  in  his  shield. 

889  Pugnd  iniqiM,  Himself 
on  foot ;  Mezentius  mounted. 

894  Ejectoque  ineufnbit  cemuus 
armo,  "And,  falling  forward,  lies 
with  his  shoulder  upon  his  dis- 
mounted rider.'*  Ejecto  is  here 
the  dative.  Literally,  "  for  him 
tKrown  out  (of  his  seat),*'  and  re- 
fers to  Mezentius. 

Cernuus.  Falling  head  fore- 
most. Hence  the  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  tumblers,  and 
dancers  on  the  tight  rope,  Slc, 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Ser- 
vius :  **  Cemuus  dicitur  equus,  qui 


oadit  infaoiem,  quasi  in  earn  par- 
tem qua  cemimus,^* 

895  Incendunt  ceelum.  "Fill 
the  sky  far  and  wide."  A  meta- 
phor taken  from  tilings  that  emit 
a  brilliant  light,  and  are  therefore 
seen  from  af^ir. 

902  Hac  fcedera,  "  Such  an 
agreement  as  this  ;'*  t.  «.,  that 
thou  wast  to  spare  his  life. 

903  Fer,  si  qua  esL,  &c.  Con- 
cerning this  construction,  consult 
note  on  iv.  314 

908  Undantique  animam^  &c. 
Construe  as  fol.ows:  ^^d^undil- 
que  animam  (cum)  cruore  undanA 


m  arma. 
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r^CEANUM  interea  surgens  Aurora  reliquit: 

^^  ^neas,  quamquam  et  sociis  dare  tempus  humandis 

Prsecipitant  curae,  turbataque  funere  mens  est, 

Vota  deum  primo  yictor  solvebat  Eoo. 

Ingentcm  quercurn,  decisis  undique  ramis,  5 

Oonstituit  tumulo,  fulgentiaque  induit  arma, 

Mezenti  duels  exuvias;  tibi,  magne,  tropaeum, 

Bellipotens :  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 

Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitum 

Perfossumque  locis;  clypeumque  ex  »re  sinistra  10 

Subiigat,  atque  ensem  collo  suspendit  ebumum. 

Turn  socios,  namque  omnis  eum  stipata  tegebat 

Turba  ducum,  sic  incipiens  hortatur  ovantes: 

Maxima  res  effecta,  yiri ;  timor  omnis  abesto, 

Quod  superest:  heec  sunt  spolia,  et  de  rege  superbo        \5 


1  Ooeanum  irUerea,  &c  The 
eleventh  book  opens  with  the 
morning  after  Mezentius  had  been 
slain.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  result  of  the  battle.  It  may 
he  fairly  inferred,  however,  that 
the  Butnlians  and  Latins,  dis- 
heartened by  the  absence  of  Tur- 
nu8  and  the  fall  of  Mezentius, 
were  repulsed  by  the  Trojans  and 
their  allieSb 

2  SoeUi.  Referring  to  both 
Trojans  and  Etrurians. 

3  PnBoipitani.  ''  Strongly 
nrro  him.'* 

l^^unere,       ''By  the  slaughter 
among  his  frien^*^    Tbe  xeie- 


rence  is  particularly  to  PaUas. 

4  Primo  Eoo,  Compare  iii. 
58& 

9  Trurum,  Equivalent  to  ^roc- 
to.  The  reference  is  to  the  spean 
hurled  by  Mezentius,  in  his  com- 
bat  with  ^neas.  (x.  882.) 

10  Sinistrm,  Supply  pairti, 
The  left  side  of  the  oak. 

11  Ensem  eoUo,  &c. '  Suspends 
the  ivory-hilted  sword,  from  that 
part  of  the  armour  which  formed 
the  neck  of  the  figure. 

12  Tegebat,  Equivalent  to 
drcun^UUHMt, 

15  Rege  euperba,  AUadiiig  to 
'!leu!GL\Aua^  not  to  Tomuai 
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PrimitiaB;  manibusque  meis  Mezentius  hie  est. 
Nunc  iter  ad  regem  nobis,  murosqne  Latinos. 
Arma  parate,  animis  et  spe  prtesumite  bellain; 
Ne  qaa  mora  ignaros,  ubi  primum  vellere  signa 
Annuerint  superi,  pubemque  educere  castris, 
Impediat,  segnesre  metu  sententia  tardet. 
Interea  socios,  inhumataque  corpora,  terrse 
Mandemus;  qui  solus  honos  Acheronte  sub  imo  est. 
Ite,  ait ;  egregias  aniroas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 
Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  suprerois 
Muneribus:  mcestamque  Euandri  primus  ad  urbem 
Mittatur  Pallas,  quem,  non  yirtutis  egentem, 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans,  recipitque  ad  limina  gressum, 
Corpus  ubi  exanimi  positum  Pallantis  Accetes 
Seryabat  senior;  qui  Parrhasio  Euandro 
Armiger  ante  fait;  sed  non  felicibus  aeque 
Turn  comes  auspiciis  caro  datus  ibat  alumno. 
Circum  omnes  famulumque  manus,  Trojanaque  turba, 
Et  moBstum  Iliades  crinem  de  more  solut®.^  35 


25 


30 


16  Hio  est.  ''Is  here  before 
you.**    Alluding  to  the  trophy.     , 

17  Regem.     Latinus. 

18  PrtBsumite.  "Anticipate." 
He  wishes  them  to  be  the  first  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  capital  of  La- 
tinus. 

19  Ignaros  impediat.  "May 
detain  you,  ignorant  of  what  is 
about  to  be  done.'* 

Vellere  signa  anntierint,  "Shall 
permit  us  to  pluck  up  the  stan- 
dards,** t.  e,y  shall  allow  us  by 
favourable  auspices.  The  poet 
here  alludes  to  Roman  cus- 
toms. Before  marching,  the 
auspices  were  always  taken,  and 
if  these  were  favourable,  the  stan- 
dards were  plucked  up  from  the 
ground,  they  having  been  pre- 
viously fixed  in  the  earth  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  encamp- 
ment. 


21  Segnesve  meiu  sententia 
tardet,  "  Or  lest  any  delibera- 
tions, arising  from  timidity,  retard 
you,  slow  of  movement,**  i.  e., 
retard  and  make  you  slow  of 
movement. 

22  Socios  inhumataque  corpora, 
A  hendiadys,  for  sooiorum  tnftu- 
mata  corpora. 

28  Abstulit  atra  dies,  &e. 
Compare  vi.  429. 

29  Ad  limina.  "To  the 
threshold  (of  his  fortified  sta- 
tion),** f.  e.y  New  Troy. 

31  Parrhasio.  For  Arcadi. 
The  Parrhasii,  strictly  speaking, 
formed  merely  a  part  of  the  Arca- 
dianHpopulation,  and  were  situate 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  th« 
country. 

33  Turn.    "  On  this  occasion.'* 
35    Crinem  soluUe.      Consult 
note  on  iii  6& 
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Ut  Tero  ^neas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis, 
Ingentem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Pectoribus,  mcestoque  imraugit  regia  luctu. 
Ipse,  caput  nivei  fultum  Pallantis  et  ora 
lit  vidit,  levique  patens  in  pectore  vulnus  40 

(^uspidis  Ausoniae,  lacrimis  ita  fatur  obortis: 
Tene,  inquit,  miserande  puer,  cum  laata  veniret, 
Invidit  Fortuna  mibi,  ne  regna  videres 
Nostra,  neque  ad  sedes  victor  veberere  paternas? 
Non  haec  Euandro  de  te  promissa  parenti  45 

Discedens  dederam,  cum  me  complexus  euntem 
Mitteret  in  magnum  imperium ;  metuensque  moneret 
Acres  esse  viros,  cum  dura  proelia  gente. 
Et  nunc  ille  quidem,  spe  multum  captus  inani, 
Fors  et  vota  facit,  cumulatque  altaria  donis:  50 

Nos  juvenem  exanimum,  et  nil  jam  coelestibus  ullis 
Debentem,  vano  moesti  comitamur  bonore. 
Tnfelix!  nati  funus  crudele  videbis. 
Hi  nostri  reditus,  exspectatique  triumpbi? 
Haec  mea  magna  fides?     At  non,  Euandre,  pudendis     «55 
Vulneribus  pulsum  aspicies;  nee  sospite  dirum 
Optabis  nato  funus  pater.     Hei  mibi !  quantum 
Pra&sidium,  Ausonia,  et  quantum  tu  perdis,  lule! 

llaec  ubi  deflevit,  tolli  miserabile  corpus 
Tmperat;  et,  toto  lectos  ex  agraine,  mittit  60 

^f  ille  viros,  qui  supremum  comitentur  honorem, 
Intersintque  patris  lacrimis;  solatia  luctus 
Exigua  ingentis,  misero  sed  debita  patri. 


36  Ui  vero  jEneas,  &c  The 
lines  from  30  to  35  inclusive  are 
parenthetic 

39  Caput  fultum.  <<The  sup- 
|K>rted  head/' 

40  Levi  in  pectore.  "In  his 
smooth  hreast."  Levis  is  here 
employed  to  designate  the  oosom 
of  a  very  yodngman. 

45  Promiuik  We  most  sup- 
pose .^Bneas  to  have  made  these, 
Aoee  they  are  not  expressly  men- 


tioned in  the  previous  part  of  the 
poem. 

47  In  num/nttm  imperium.  Equi- 
valent to  ad  maffnum  imperium 
acquirendum, 

61  Et  nil  jam  emieati6u»y  fte. 
The  living,  remarks  Valpy,  are 
suhject  to  the  gods  above;  tlie 
dead,  to  the  gods  beneath. 

50  Nee  eospite  dirumj  fte. 
^  Kor  Shalt  thou,  (though)  a  Ei- 
ther, thy  son  bavii^  been  saved 
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Haud  segnes  alii  crates,  et  molle  feretrum, 

Arbuteis  texunt  rirgis,  et  vimine  querno;  65 

Exstructosque  toros  obtentu  ftrondis  inumbrant. 

Hie  juvenem  agresti  sublimem  stramine  poiiunt: 

Qualem,  virgiueo  demessum  poUice,  florem, 

Seu  mollis  violas,  seu  languentis  hyacinthi, 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  nee  dum  sua  forma  recessit;     70 

Nee  jam  mater  alit  tellus,  viresque  miuistrat. 

Tunc  geminas  vestes,  auroque  ostroque  rigenteS| 

Extulit  iEneas,  quas  illi,  la&ta  laborum, 

Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 

Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro.  Jo 

Harum  unam  juyeni  supremura  moestus  bonorem 

Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  araictu; 

Moltaque  prseterea  Laurentis  praeinia  pugnse 

Aggerat,  et  longo  prsedam  jubet  ordine  duci. 

Addit  equos,  et  tela,  quibus  spoliaverat  bostem.  80 

Yinxerat  et  post  terga  manus,  quos  mitteret  umbris 

Inferias,  casso  sparsurus  sanguine  flammam; 

Indutosque  jubet  truncos  hostilibus  armis 

Ipsos  ferre  duces,  inimicaque  nomina  figi. 

Ducitur  infelix,  ssvo  contectus,  Acoetes,  85 

Pectora  nunc  foedans  pugnis,  nunc  unguibus  ora; 

Sternitur  et  toto  projectus  corpore  terrae. 

Ducunt  et  Rutulo  perfuses  sanguine  currus. 

Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insigiiibus,  ^Etbon, 

It  lacrimans,  guttisque  bumectat  grand ii)us  orn. 


(by  a  disgraceful  flight),  wish  a 
dire  death  (for  him),**  i  e.,  nor 
wilt  thou  be  compelled,  despite 
the  dictates  of  paternal  affection, 
to  utter  imprecations  against  thy 
son  for  having  tarnished  his  fair 
fame  by  disgraceful  Hight. 

66  Obtentu frondis,  "By leafy 
boughs  stretched  over." 

78  Laurentis  prcemia  pitgna, 
^  Prizes  of  the  Laurentian  fight/* 
t.  e.y  woa  in  the  recent  conflict 
?v  ith  the  Uutulians  and  Latins. 

80  Equot.    These^  also,  were 


^ 


destined  to  be  sacrifioed,  al^HDig 
with  the  human  viotims  men* 
tioned  in  the  succeeding  line. 

81  Vinxerat  et,  Slg,  Compare 
X.  518,  seq, 

83  IndutoBque  juitet  trmneat, 
&c.  These  were  portable  tnn 
phies,  each  having  attaohed  to 
it  the  name  of  the  foe  to  whom 
the  arms  had  belonged... 

87  Terrai  for  in  tert^mn. 

89  Fositis  intif/nilms,  ^*  Its 
trappings  being  laid  aside. *^ 

io  Jt  locrttaofM.   S^^vokVL^^ssoset 
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Ilastam  alii,  galeamque,  ferunt;  nam  cetera  Turnus 
Victor  habet.    Turn  moesta  phalanx,  Tcucrique  sequuntur, 
Tyrrhenique  omnes,  et  versis  Arcades  iirmis. 
Postquam  omnia  longe  comitum  processerat  ordo, 
Substitit  ^neas,  gemituque  haec  addidit  alto:  95 

Nos  alias  bine  ad  lacrimas  eadem  borrida  belli 
Fata  vocant     Salve  aetcmum  mibi!  maxima  Palla; 
^ternumque  vale!     Nee  plura  effatus,  ad  altos 
Teiidebat  muros,  gressumque  in  castra  ferebat. 

Jainque  oratores  aderant  ex  urbe  Latina,  100 

Velati  ramis  olese.  veniamque  rogantes; 
Corpora,  per  Ciimpos  ferro  qii£e  fusa  jacebant, 
Redderet,  ac  tumulo  sineret  succedere  terrae: 
Nullum  cum  victis  certamen,  et  asthere  cassis; 
Parceret  hospitibus  quondam,  socerisque,  vocatis.  105 

Quos  bonus  iBneas,  baud  aspernanda  precantes. 
Prosequitur  yenia,  et  verbis  baec  insuper  addit : 
QusBnam  vos  tanto  Fortuna  indigna,  Latini, 
Implicuit  bello,  qui  nos  fugiatis  amicos? 
Pacem  me  exaiiimis,  et  Martis  sorte  peremtis,  110 

Gratis?  equidem  et  vivis  concedere  veliem. 
Nee  veni,  nisi  Fata  locum,  sedemque,  dedissent; 
Nee  bellum  cum  gente  gero:  rex  nostra  reliquit 


{fl.  xvii.  426,  seqq.),  the  horses  of 
Achilles  are  represented  weeping. 

91  Nam  cetera  Tumtts,  &c. 
In  book  X.  496,  seq.,  mention  is 
merely  made  of  the  belt  of  Pallas, 
as  having  been  borne  away  by 
Tamus,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
any  other  spoils  taken  from  the 
youth. 

96  Alias  ad  lacrimas,  '^  Unto 
tears  for  others,*'  i.  e.,  in  order  to 
perform  similar  duties  over  others 
who  had  fallen. 

101  Veiati  ramis  olea*  Con- 
suit  note  on  vti.  154. 

103  Aff"  tumulo  sineret^  &e. 
''And  would  permit  them  to  ob- 


105  Hospitibus  quondam,  &c. 
The  whole  Latm  people  are  here 
put  in  the  place  of  their  king 
himself. 

107  Prosequitur,  Equivalent 
here  to  oondonai, 

109  Qui,  "In  that  you." 
Observe  here  the  force  of  the  re- 
lative with  the  subjunctive. 

110  Pacem  me  onUis.  *<I>0 
you  ask  peace  of  n^e  ?**  Observe 
the  double  accusative  with  the 
verb  of  aHkuig. 

Esanimis,     From  exammfis, 
113  Nee  venL     "*  Nor  would  I 

have  come.**    Poetic  usage,  fur 

nee  venissem. 


tnin  a  tomb."     Literally,   "  to  j      1 13  Hejt,  «  Your  king."    La^ 
eoter  beneath  a  mound  o(  ^sartVv.^^  \  tai\\x»« 
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Hospitia,  et  Tumi  potius  se  credidit  aAnis. 

.^Iquius  huic  Tumum  fuerat  se  opponere  morti.  1  li 

Si  bellum  finire  inanu,  si  pellere  Teucros, 

Apparat;  his  mecum  decuit  concurrere  telis: 

Yixet,  cui  vitam  deus,  aut  sua  dextra,  dedisset. 

Nunc  ite,  et  miseris  supponite  civibus  ignem. 

Dixerat  iEneas:  olli  obstupuere  silentes;  120 

Conversique  oculos  inter  se,  atque  ora,  tenebant. 
Turn,  senior,  semperque  odiis  et  crimine,  Drartces, 
Infensus  juveni  Turno,  sic  ore  vicissim 
Orsa  refert:  O  fama  ingens,  ingentior  arniis, 
Vir  Trojane!  quibus  coelo  te  laudibus  aequem?  125 

Justitiaene  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum? 
Nos  vero  hsec  patriam  grati  referemus  ad  urbem; 
£t  te,  si  qua  viam  dederit  fortuna.  Latino 
Jungemus  regi.     Quserat  sibi  foedera  Tumus. 
Quin  et  fatales  murorum  attollere  moles,  1  .'^0 

Saxaque  subvectare  humeris  Trojana,  juvablt. 
Dixerat  haBC,  unoque  omnes  eadem  ore  fremebant. 
Bis  senos  pepigere  dies;  et,  pace  sequestra. 
Per  silvas  Teucri,  mixtique  impune  Latini, 
Erravere  jugis.     Ferro,  sonat,  icta  bipenni,  ]  85 


Nostra  hospitia,  "  The  league 
<  f  hospitality  which  he  had  form- 
ed with  us." 

1 1 8  Vioftt.  **  That  one  of  us 
would  have  lived,*'  t.  e.,  would 
have  survived  the  conflict.  Vietty 
by  syncope,  for  viaisset. 

120  Obstupuere  silentes.  They 
were  astonished  to  find  ^neas 
so  different  a  person  from  the 
haughty  foe  whom  they  had  ex- 
pected to  see. 

122  Et  crimine,  **And  by 
(many  an)  accusation."  Crimine 
is  here  equivalent  to*criminatione, 

124  Orsfi  refert.  "Speaks." 
Literally,  "utters  (words)  be- 
gun." 

126  JustiiicBne  prius  mirer y  &c. 

Shall  I  admire  (thee)  more  for 


(( 


thy  justice,  or  for  thy  labours,  in 
war?"  Miror  here  takes  the 
genitive  of  that  for  which  one  is 
to  be  admired,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom. 

130  Fatales  murorum  moles. 
"  Tl.e  destined  structure  of  thy 
walls,"  t.  e,y  the  walls  di:8tined 
for  thee  by  til e  fates. 

131  Saxaqv£  subvectare,  &c. 
"And  to  bear  on  our  shoulders 
the  stones  of  Troy,"  «.  e.,  tlie 
stones  that  shall  go  to  form  tlie 
city  of  New  Troy. 

133  With  pepigere  supply  foedus, 
"  they  concluded  an  armistice." 

Senos.     Poetic  usage,  for  sex. 

Pace  seqttestrd.  "  During  tlie 
continuance  of  the  truce."  In  a 
litigation,    observes    VoA^^^'^^  ^Js>a 
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Fraxinus;  evertunt^  actas  ad  sidera  pinus; 
Robora  nee  euneis  et  olentem  scindere  cedrum, 
Nee  plaustris  eessant  vectare  gementibus  ornos. 
Et  jam  Fama  volans,  tanti  praenuntia  luctus 
Euan  drum,  Euandrique  domos  et  moenia,  complet,       140 
Quse  modo  victorem  Latio  Pallanta  ferebat. 
Arcades  ad  portas  mere,  et  de  more  vetusta 
Funereas  rapuere  faces.     Lucet  via  longo 
Ordine  flammarum,  et  late  discriminat  agros. 
Contra  turba  Phrygum  veniens  plangentia  jungunt       145 
Agmina.     Quae  postquam  matres  succedere  tectis 
Viderunt,  moestam  incenduut  clamoribus  urbem. 
At  non  Euandrum  potis  est  vis  ulla  tenere; 
Sed  venit  in  medios.     Feretro  Pallanta  reposto 
Procubuit  super,  atque  haerct,  lacrimansque  gemensque ; 
Et  via  yix  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  est:  151 

Non  baec,  O  Palla!  dederas  promissa  petenti, 
Cautius  ut  saevo  velles  te  credere  Marti, 
liaud  ignanis  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  prnedulce  decus  primo  certamine,  posset.  155 

rriinitiae  juvenis  miserae!  bellique  propinqui 


term  sequester  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son into  whose  hands  the  subject 
in  controversy  is,  by  consent,  de- 
posited: hence,  to  any  interme- 
diate act,  as  to  the  cessation  of 
arms,  during  which  the  contend- 
ing parties  are  in  a  state  of  secu- 
rity. 

137  Olentem  cedrum,  "The 
scented  juniper."  Consult  note 
on  vii.  13. 

141  QtM9  modo  victoremy  &c. 
"  (Rumour),  which  but  a  moment 
before  brought  the  tidings  that 
Pallas  was  victorious  in  Latium.** 

143  Rapuere,  Observe  the 
change  from  the  historical  infini- 
tive ruere  to  the  perfect  rapuere, 
and  the  rapidity  of  action  indi- 
cated by  the  latter  tense. 


144  Discriminat.  "  Illumes.'* 
More  literally,  "marks  out,** 
"renders  visible,**  equivalent  to 
discemi  facit, 

146  Contra  veniens,  "Com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction." 

147  Incendunt,  Consult  note 
on  X.  895. 

148  Potis  est.  For  potesL 
Compare  iit  671. 

152  Petenti.  Supply  miMi. 
We  have  adopted  this  reading, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Serviua, 
and  which  obviates  all  the  diifi- 
ctilty  to  which  the  ordinary  leo* 
tion  parenti  has  given  risei. 

156  Primitia  Juvenit  wdterm! 
"Ah,  jmhappy  first-fhiiti  of 
youthful  valour!**  JtNwnif  tot 
JuveniKg  ffiriuHtm 
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Dura  rudimenta!  et,  nulli  exaudita  debrum, 

Vote,  precesque  meae!  tuque,  O  sanctissima  conjux! 

Felix  morte  tua,  neque  in  hunc  servata  dolorem ! 

Contra  ego  yivendo  yici  mea  fata,  superstes  160 

Bestarem  ut  genitor.  "  Troum  socia  arma  secutum 

Obruerent  Rutuli  telis!  animam  ipse  dedissem, 

Atque  haec  pompa  domum  me,  non  Pallanta,  referret 

Nee  V08  arguerim,  Teucri,  nee  foedera,  nee,  quas 

Junximus  hospitio,  dextras :  sors  ista  senectse  165 

Debita  erat  nostrae.     Quod,  si  immatura  manebat 

Mors  natum;  csesis  Yolseorum  millibus  ante, 

Dueentem  in  Latium  Teucros  cecidisse  juvabit 

Quin  ego  non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla, 

Quani  pius  iBneas,  et  quam  magni  Phryges,  et  quam    1 70 

Tyrrhenique  duces,  Tyrrhenum  exercitus  omnis: 

Magna  tropsea  ferunt,  quos  dat  tua  dextera  leto. 

Ta  quoque  nune  stares  immanis  truneus  in  armis, 

Esset  par  setas,  et  idem  si  robur  ab  annis, 

Tume.     Sed  infelix  Teucros  quid  demoror  armis?        17^ 

Yadite,  et  haee  memores  regi  mandata  referte: 

Quod  yitam  moror  invisam,  Pallante  perempto, 

Dextera  eausa  tua  est;  Tumum  gnatoque  patrique 


Belli  propinqui.  '^Of  a  war 
near  at  hand.'*  This  made  the 
blow  so  much  heavier,  that  he 
fell  so  near  to  his  home. 

160  Vivendo    vici    mea  fata, 
'By  protracting  existence  I  have 

survived  my  own  fate,'*  •.«,,! 
have  violated  the  rules  of  fate  by 
surviving  my  own  son. 

161  TVotim  socia  armHy  &c. 
''  O  that  the  Rutulians  had  over* 
whelmed  (me)  with  their  missiles, 
having  followed  (instead  of  thee) 
the  allied  arms  df  the  Trojans ! " 

162 /jDMT.  "Willingly." 
168  Juvabit.  "  It  will  (stUl) 
prove  a  source  <A  consolation." 
A  much  better  reading  than  Juva- 
rety  which  Jahn  and  Wagner 
adopt. 


169  Qtttn  ego  non  alio,  &c. 
"  Nay,  with  no  other  funeral  ob- 
sequies will  I  now  grace  thee." 

172  Magna  tropaa  ferunty  &c. 
"They  bring  the  great  trophies 
(of  those)  whom  thy  right  hand 
consigns  to  death."  This  line  is 
unnoticed  by  Servius,  and  does 
not  appear  in  some  manuscripts. 

174  Esset,  For  si  esset  Pal- 
lanti  meo.  "  If  (my  Pallas)  had 
possessed."    Esset  for  Juisset. 

177  Quod  vitam  moror  invisam, 
"  Thy  (avenging)  right  hand, 
which  thou  seest  Tumus  owes 
unto  both  a  son  and  a  father,  is 
the  reason  why  I  linger  out  a 
hated  existence ;"  t.  0.,  my  only 
motive  for  enduring  life  is  my  con- 
fidence m  thy  aven^u^  sxia^  &.^« 
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Quuin  debere  vides.     Meritis  vacat  hie  tibi  solus, 
Fortunaeque,  locus.     Non  yitsB  gaudia  qusBro;  180 

Nee  fas;  sed  nato  Manes  perferre  sub  imos. 
Aurora  interea  miseris  mortalibus  almam 
Extulerat  lucem,  referens  opera  atque  labores: 
Jam  pater  iEneas,  jam,  curvo  in  litore,  Tarchon 
Coustituere  pyras.     Hue  corpora,  quisque  suorum,       18a 
^lore  tulere  patrum ;  subjectisque  ignibus  atris 
Conditur  in  tenebras  altum  caligine  eoelum. 
Tcr  circum  accensos,  cincti  fulgentibus  armis, 
Decurrere  rogos;  ter  moestum  funeris  ignem 
Lustrayere  in  equis;  ululatusque  ore  dedere.  190 

iSpargitur  et  tellus  lacrimis,  sparguntur  et  arma. 
It  coelo  elamorque  viriim,  elangorque  tubarum. 
nine  alii  spolia  oceisis  derepta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas,  ensesque  decoros, 
Frenaque,  f'erventesque  rotas;  pars  munera  noia  195 

Ipsorum  clypeos,  et  non  felieia  tela. 
Multa  bourn  eirca  mactantur  corpora  Morti; 
Setigerosque  sues,  raptasque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  flammam  jiigulant  pecudes.     Tum  litore  toto 
Ardentes  spectant  socios,  semiustaque  serrant  200 


1 79  MerUU  vacat  hio  iibif  &c. 
''  Til  is  (iffice  in  alone  reserved  for 
thy  merits  aiid  fortune."  More 
literally,  '*  this  place  is  alone 
varaiit,'*  &C.  We  have  followed 
here  the  explanation  of  Wagner, 
and  have  regarded  merUis  Hbi  as 
an  instance  of  a  double  dative, 
another  example  of  which  occurs 
in  book  vL  474,  tegq,  Euander 
means  that  this  is  the  only  obliga- 
tion  which  the  merits  of  .iBneas 
and  fortune  can  bestow  on  him. 

181  Perferre.  "To  bear  these 
tidings,"  i  A,  to  he  the  messen- 
eer  unto  my  son  of  the  vengeance 
inflicted  on  Tumus. 

192  TtUfarum.  Consalt  note 
on  it  313. 

195  Jl/iinera  fMta.     ^'  YT^- 


kuown  gifts."  Well  known,  he- 
cause  consisting  of  articles  which 
they  themselves  had  poflsessed  in 
life;  such  as  their  sliields,  spetkr», 

197  Morti.  "  To  Death,**  i.  e., 
to  Mors,  considered  as  a  dlviuitv. 

199  InJIanmam.  <<And  eiVt 
into  the  flames."  Observe  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  jpn^positii>ii 
with  the  acoUBtive  in  eonnexiim 
with  a  verb.  Thus,  injiammam 
jvffukmti9  the  hame  tmju^mUiU 
et  injiapimam  eoHjickmt, 

2(i0  Semiustagm  aerumi  hmda. 
<'And  watch  the  luUf4>iiiiied 
piles,'*  <.#.,  tbsy  wi«bh  the  piles 
now  half  coasmaedy  and  kmo 
watching  them  until  all  k  bamM 
to  ashes. 
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Bosta;  neque  arelli  possuni,  nox  liumida  donee    ' 
Iiivertit  coelum,  stelHs  ardentihus  aprum. 

Nee  minus  et  miseri,  diversa  in  parte,  Latini 
Innumeras  struxere  pjras ;  et  corpora  partim 
Multa  virgin  ten»  infodiunt,  avectaque  partim  205 

Finitimos  toUunt  in  agios,  urbique  remittant: 
Cetera,  confusaeque  ingentem  cedis  acenrura. 
Nee  numero,  nee  honore  cremant:  tunc  undique  rasti 
Certatim  crebris  col  lucent  ignibus  agri. 
Tertia  lux  gelidam  ccelo  dimoverat  umbram:  210 

Mcerentes  altum  einerem  et  confusa  ruebant 
Ossa  focis,  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terrae. 

Jam  Tero  in  tectis,  praediyitis  urbe  Latini, 
Praecipuus  fragor,  et  longi  pars  maxima  luctus. 
Hie  metres,  miserseque  nuruis,  hie  cara  sororum  215 

Pectora  moerentum,  puerique  parentibus  orbi, 
Dirum  exsecrantur  bellum,  Tumique  bymenaeos: 
Ipsum  armis,  ipsumque  jubent  decemere  ferro, 
Qui  regnum  Italias  et  primos  sibi  pnscat  h  on  ores, 
Ingrayat  haec  sievus  Drances,  solumque  vocari  220 

Testatur,  solum  posci  in  certaroina,  Tumum. 
Multa  simul  contra  variis  sententia  dietis 
Pro  Tumo;  et  magnum  reginsB  nomen  obumbrat: 
Multa  yirum  meritis  sustentat  fama  tropseis. 


201  Busta.  The  term  busium 
properly  denotes  the  place  where 
a  body  is  burned.  Here,  how* 
ever,  it  stands  for  the  funeral  pile 
itself. 

2l\  Ahumehiermny&e.  *'They 
tamed  up  on  the  healths  the  deep 
ashes,  and  intermingled  bones,'* 
t.  e.f  they  separated  the  bones 
from  the  piles  of  ashes,  and 
gathered  the  former  together. 

212  Foeis,  A  bold  image. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  place  on 
which  the  pile  had  stood. 

Tepkloqfte  onertUntni  aggere 
terra,  "And  covered  (the  re- 
mains)  with  a  warm  mound  of 


earth,"  t.  e.,  warm  because  the 
warm  bones  were  placed  in  it. 

213  In  teoHt.  "Within  the 
dwellings  (of  the  foe^.**  T>eHt  is 
here  in  apposition  with  urbe. 

218  rptum.  "Him  alone,*' 
i, «.,  by  himself,  in  single  combat. 

219  Qui  jKueat,  **  Since  he 
demands." 

221  Tettaiur,  He  repeats 
what  he  had  heard  fromJBneas 
himself. 

223  Obumbrat.  "  Protects 
him  "  A  metnphor  taken  from 
a  tree  overMhadinjj  any  object, 
and  defending  it  from  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun. 
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Hos  inter  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tumuUu,  225 

Ecce !  super  moesti,  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe^ 
Legati  responsa  femnt:  Nihil  omnibus  actum 
Tantorum  impensis  operum;  nil  dona,  neque  aunim, 
Nee  magnas  valuisse  preces:  alia  arma  Latinis 
Quaerenda,  aut  pacem  Trojano  ab  rege  petendam*         230 
Deficit  ingenti  luctu  rex  ipse,  Latinus: 
Fatalem  ^nean  manifesto  numine  ferri, 
Admonet  ira  deum,  tumulique  ante  ora  recentes* 
Ergo  concilium  magnum,  primosque  suorum, 
Imperio  accitos,  alta  intra  limina  cogit.  235 

Olli  convenere,  fiuuntque  ad  regia  plenis 
Tecta  viis.     Sedel  in  mediis,  et  maximus  sbyOj 
Et  primus  sceptris,  baud  lasta.  fronte,  Latinus. 
Atque  hie  legiitos,  iBtola  ex  urbe  remissos^ 
Qu«B  referant,  fari  jubet,  et  responsa  reposcit  240 

Ordine  cuncta  suo.     Turn  facta  silentia  lingois, 
Et  Yenulus,  dicto  parens,  ita  farier  iniit: 

Vidimus,  O  cives!     Diomedem,  Argivaqne  caatra; 
Atque,  iter  emensi,  casus  superarimus  omnes^ 
Contigimusque  manum  qua  concidit  Ilia  tellus.  245 

Ille  urbem  Argyripam,  patrisB'  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis. 


226  Dwmedia  urbe,    Arsyrips. 

Sm  jEtold  €9  urbe.  The  city 
oC  Diomede.  It  is  called  '<iEto- 
Juui,**  because  Diomede,  its  fbun- 
tler,  was  of  ^Stolian  origin.  In 
line  243,  it  is  styled  "Arffiva  cos-' 
trOf''*  becanse  his  followers  in  the 
Troum  war  were  natives  of  Argo- 
lii^  he  haring  obtuned  the  throne 
of  Argos  by  marriage  witli  ^gia- 
lea^  the  daughter  of  Adrastus. 

245  Qud  eoneidU,  &c.  Poetic 
exaggeration.  Diomede,  bow- 
oTer,  was  one  of  tiie  brarest  in  the 
Bxmy  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy. 

246  Pairim  coffnomine  geniis, 
"  Named  after  his  native  race.'* 
Here^  again,  we  have  poetic  em- 


bellishment. Diomede,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  was  an  ^to- 
lian  by  birtii,  and  only  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Arsoa  by  mar- 
riage. The  city  which  he  founded 
in  Apulia  was  named  Ar^at^h^ 
pium,  after  Argos  at  home,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  name  was 
corrupted  into  Argyripmy  and, 
finally,  into  ArpL 

247  Fio/or.  ^'Haviv  bew 
(recently)  victorious.**  Ue  had 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
Daunus,  against  the  MnwipiaiMi^ 
and  had  reoeived  a  portion  of  tafw 
ritorv  as  the  stipulated  nwacd 
for  this  service. 
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Postquam  introgressi,  et  coram  data  copia  fandi, 
Munera  prseferimus,  nomen  patriamque  docemus; 
Qui  bellum  intulerint,  quae  causa  attraxerit  Arpos.       2o0 
Auditis  ille  hsec  placido  sic  reddidit  ore: 
O  fortunatae  gentes!     Saturnia  regna, 
Antiqui  Ausonii,  quae  tos  fort  una  quietos 
Sollicitat,  suadetque  ignota  lacessere  bella? 
Quicumque  Iliacos  ferro  yiolayiinus  agros  255 

(Mitto  ea,  quae  muris  bellando  exhausta  sub  altis; 
Quos  Simois  premat  ille  viros),  infanda  per  orbem 
Supplicia,  et  scelerum  poenas  expendimus  omnes 
Yel  Priamo  miseranda  manus:  scit  triste  Minerv® 
Sidus,  et  Euboicae  cautes,  ultorque  Caphereus.  260 

Militia  ex  ilia  diversum  ad  litus  abacti, 
Atrides  Protei  Menelaus  adusque  columnas 
Exsulat,  iEtnaeos  vidit  Cjclopas  Ulixes. 
Regna  Neoptolemi  referara,  versosque  Penates 
Idomenei?     Libycone  habitantes  litore  Locros?  265 


the  fields  of  lapygian  Garganus/' 
lapygi*  is  here  put  for  lapygii, 
and  this  for  Apuli  or  '*Apu- 
lian,"  lapygia  forming  part  of 
Apulia,  The  reference  is  to  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Garganus,  a  mountain  promon« 
tory  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
eoast 

250  Qua  causa  attraxerit  Arpos. 
^*What  errand  has  drawn  us  to 
Arpl" 

254  Ignota,  ^*0i  doubtful 
isBoe.'*    Compare  x.  10. 

255  Violavimtu,  A  strong 
term  is  here  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  as  if  the  act  it- 
self had  been  a  sacrilegious  one, 
and  had  drawn  after  it  a  long 
train  of  punishments. 

259  Minerva  sidus.  Poets  re- 
present the  rise  of  tempests  as 
influenced  by  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  constellations.  The  Gre- 
cian fleet  was  dbpersed  and  de- 


stroyed by  a  storm,  excited  by  the 
wrath  of  Minerva. 

262  Protei  adusque  columnas, 
"  Even  unto  the  Columns  of  Pro- 
teus.'* Menelaus,  according  to 
the  Homeric  legend  {Od.  iv.  355), 
was  carried,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  to  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros, on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus  reigned.  In  consequence 
of  the  remote  situation  of  this 
island,  it  is  regarded  as  the  far- 
tliest  limit  of  the  world  in  this 
quarter,  and  is  here  termed  "  co» 
iumnas,*^  just  as  the  **  Columns 
of  Hercules  **  marked  the  farthest 
known  land  to  the  west 

264  Begna  Neoptolemi,  Com- 
pare ii.  263. 

Versosque  Penates  Idomenei. 
"And  the  subverted  penates  of 
Idomeneus,*'  t.  e.,  the  overthrow 
of  his  home  and  kingdom.  Com- 
pare iii.  121. 

266  Locros,   A  part  of  this  na- 
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Ipse  Mycenaeus,  magnorum  ductor  Achivum, 

Conjugis  in  fan  dip,  prima  inter  limina,  d  extra 

Oppetiit;  d(»victam  Asiam  subsedit  adulter. 

Invidisse  deos,  patriis  ut  redditusaris 

Conjugium  optatum,  et  pulchram  Caljdona,  yiderem?  270 

Nunc  etiara  horribili  visu  portenta  sequuntur, 

Et  socii  amissi  petierunt  s^thera  pennis, 

Fluminibusque  vagantur,  ares ;  heu  dira  meorum 

Supplicia !  et  scopulos  lacrimosis  vocibus  implant. 

Ilaec  adeo  ex  illo  mihi  jam  speranda  fuenint 

Tempore,  cum  ferro  coelestia  corpora  demens 

Appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  vulnere  dextram. 

Ne  vero,  ne  me  ad  tales  impeilite  pugnas : 

Nee  mihi  cum  Teucris  ullum  post  eruta  bellum 

Pergama,  nee  veterum  memini  ladtorve  malorum. 


275 


280 


tion,  according  to  Servius,  settled 
on  the  African  coast,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pentapolis.  Virgil  pro- 
bably borrowed  this  incident  from 
the  vooToi' 

266  Mycenatu  ductor,  Aga- 
memnon. 

267  Conjugit,^   Clytemnestra. 
Prima  inier  limina.     "  In  the 

first  entrance  to  bis  palace,'*  t.  «., 
when  but  just  returned  to  his 
home. 

268  Demctam  Anam  auhtedit 
adulter,  '*  The  adulterer  (.£gis- 
thus)  treacherously  destroyed  the 
conqueror  of  Asia.'*  More  lite- 
rally, ^*  lay  in  wait  for  conquered 
Asia.'* 

269  Invidisse  deos,  &c  ''(Or 
shall  I  tell)  how  the  gods  envied 
(me),*'&c  Virgil  appears  to  have 
followed  here  an  account  different 
from  the  common  one.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  Diomede  actually 
returned  home,  but  soon  departed 
a^jajn  for  a  settlement  in  foreign 
lands,  being  disgusted  at  the  lewd 
(BOn^ct  of  his  wife  .^Igialea  dur- 


ing his  absence  at  Troy.  The 
poet  seems  also  to  hare  made  » 
slip  in  his  mention  of  Calydon. 
Diomede  should  have  been  made 
to  return  to  Argos,  where  he 
reigned,  and  whither  Homer  re- 
conducts him  (OdL  ilL  180),  ra- 
ther than  to  JEtolia,  whence  he 
derived  his  descent. 

27] .  Nunc  etiam  horrUnUy  &e. 
On  the  coast  of  Apulia  are  five 
islands  frequented  by  sea  birds^ 
into  which  the  companions  <tf  Dio- 
mede were  said  to  have  been 
transformed.  Both  they  and  tlie 
island  were  called  ''  Diomedian" 
(Aves  Diomedea — InauUs  Diamt- 
dea), 

275  Speranda,  <<To  be  ex- 
pected."   Compare  iv.  419. 

276  Coelestia  corpora.  Alluding 
to  his  having  wounded  Voiu^ 
when  the  latter  waa  rescuing  hi 
son  ^neas  from  his  fuir.  He 
also  inflicted  a  wound  on  Halt. 

277  Veneris    dkctfrwm.      He 
wounded  Venus  in  ih» 
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Munera,  quse  patriis  ad  me  portatis  ab  oris, 

Yertite  ad  ^Enean.     Stetimus  tela  aspera 'contra, 

Contulimusque  man  as:  experto  credite,  quantus 

In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam. 

Si  duo  praeterea  tales  IdaBa  tulisset  285 

Terra  viros,  ultro  Inacfaias  venisset  ad  urbes 

Dardanus,  et  versis  lugeret  Grsecia  fatis. 

Quidquid  apud  dursd  cessatum  est  moenia  Trojse,* 

Hectoris  iBneaeque  manu  victoria  Qraium 

Hsesit,  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum.  290 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  preestantibus  armis : 

Hie  pietate  prior.     Coeant  in  foedera  dextrse, 

Qua  datur :  ast,  armis  concurrant  arma,  cavete. 

£t  responsa  simul  qam  sint,  rex  optime,  regis 
Audisti,  et  quae  sit  magno  sententia  bello.  295 

Tix  ea  legati ;  variusque  per  ora  cucurrit 
Ausonidiim  turbata  fremor :  ceu  saxa  morantur 
Cum  rapidos  amnes,  fit  clauso  gurgite  murmur, 
Yicinseque  fremunt  ripa9  crepitantibus  undis. 
Ut  primum  placati  animi,  et  trepida  ora  quierunt,        300 
Prsefatus  divos,  solio  rex  infit  ab  alto: 

Ante  equidem  summa  de  re  statuisse,  Latini« 


283  Ckmiulifnusque  manut. 
Diomede  had  engaged  in  personal 
conflict  with  ^Eiieas  under  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  knew  his  prow- 


Quanius  in  clypeum  aasurgtU, 
Referring  to  the  act  of  poising 
and  throwing  the  lance,  the  shield, 
on  the  left  i.nii,  heing  eleyated  at 
tlie  same  time. 

285  Duo.  According  to  the 
Greek  form,  ambo  and  duo  are 
sometimes  found  as  accusatives. 

286  Inachias,  This  epithet 
contains  a  special  reference  to 
Argolis,  and  a  general  one  to  all 
Greece. 

287  Dardanus,  FotDardanius. 
«  The  Trojan." 


288  Quidquid  apud  durw,  &c. 
''  Whatever  hindrance  was  inter- 
posed (unto  the  war)  at  the  walls 
of  unyielding  Troy." 

289  Hector  and  Mne^M  are 
called  by  Homer,  also,  the  brayest 
of  the  Trojans. 

292  Destra.  Referring  to  both 
the  Latins  and  .^Uieas. 

293  Qud  datur,  <<  In  whatever 
way  is  allowed  you  ;*'  t.  0.,  by 
whatever  means  is  practicable.  . 

295  BeUo.     For  de  bello. 

302  Ante  equidem  tummdy  &c. 
*'  I  could  both  have  wished,  and 
it  had  been  better,  (fur  us)  to 
have  determined  before  this  con* 
ceming  our  most  important  in- 
terestflL'* 
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£t  Tellem,  et  fuerat  melius  ;  non  tempore  tali 

Cogere  concilium,  cum  inuros  assidet  Lostis. 

Bellum  importunum,  cives,  cum  gente  deorum,  305 

Inyictisque  yiris,  gerimus,  quos  nulla  fatigant 

ProBlia,  nee  yicti  possunt  absistere  ferro. 

Spem  si  quam  adscitis  ^toluih  habuistis  in  armis, 

Ponite:  spes  sibi  quisque:  sed,  hsecquam  angusta,  videtjs. 

Cetera  qua  rerura  jaceant  perculsa  ruina,  310 

Ante  oculos  interque  manus  sunt  omnia  vestras. 

Nee  quemquam  incuso:  potuit  quad  plurima  virtus 

Esse,  fuit:  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni. 

Nunc  adeo,  quae  sit  dubise  sententia  menti, 

Expediam,  et  panels  (animos  adhibete)  docebo.  315 

Est  antiquus  ager  Tusco  mihi  proximus  amni, 

Longus  in  occasum,  fines  super  usque  Sicanos  : 

Aurunci  Rutulique  serunt,  et  yomere  duros 

Exercent  coUes,  atque  horum  iasperrima  pascunt. 

HaBC  omnis  regio,  et  celsi  plaga  pinea  montis,  320 

Cedat  amicitise  Teucrorum ;  et  foederis  sequas 

Dicamus  leges,  sociosque  in  regna  vocemus : 

Considant,  si  tantus  amor,  et  moenia  condant. 

Sin  alios  fines  aliamque  capessere  gentem 

Est  animus,  possuntque  solo  decedere  nostro;  325 

Bis  denas  Italo  texamus  robore  naves, 

Seu  plures  complere  valent :  jacet  omnis  ad  undam 

Materies  :  ipsi  numerumque,  modumque,  carinis 

Pra^cipiant ;  nos  sera,  manus,  navalia,  demus. 

PraBterea,  qui  dicta  ferant,  et  fcedera  firment,  330 

Centum  oratores  prima  de  gente  Latinos 


310  Cetera  rerum,  '<  The  rest 
of  your  affairs."  Alluding  to  the 
army  and  the  resources  of  the 
state  generally. 

312  PotuH  qtUB  plurima^  &c. 
^'What  the  most  heroic  valour 
could  be,  it  hath  been;**  i.  e,,  he- 
roic valour  has  achieved  all  that 
was  posrible* 

3l6Tu$coamnL  The  Tiber  is 
meant 


317     Longus     in 
'^  Stretching    Far  from    east  Id 
west."    Consult  Wagner,  ad  be. 

Sioanos.  The  Sicani  ooauMed 
part  of  this  territory  belora  toeir 
migration  into  Sici^. 

327  Seu  plureM  camplere^AnL 
''  Or  if  they  are  able  to  fill  monC 
t.  e»,  or  more,  if  they  are  ftbL  to 
man'thenu  * 
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Ire  placet,  pacisque  manu  prsetendere  ramos; 

Munera  portantes,  aurique  eborisque  talenta 

Et  sellam,  regni,  trabeamque,  insignia  nostri. 

Consulite  in  medium,  et  rebus  succurrite  fessis.  335 

Tum  Drances,  idem  infensus,  quem  gloria  Tumi 
Obliqua  invidia  stimulisque  agitabat  amaris, 
Largus.  opum,  et  lingua  melior,  sed  frigida  bello 
Dextera,  consiliis  habitus  non  fucilis  auctor, 
Seditione  potens ;  genus  huic  matema  superbum  340 

Nobilitas  dabat,  incertum  de  parte  ferebat ; 
Surgit,  et  his  onerat  dictis  atque  aggerat  iras. 

Rem  nulli  obscurara,  nostras  nee  vocis  egentem, 
Consulis,  O  bone  rex!    Cuncti  se  scire  fatentur. 
Quid  fortuna  ferat  populi ;  sed  dicere  mussant.  345 

Det  libertatem  fandi,  flatusque  remittat, 
Cujus  ob  auspicium  infaustum,  moresque  siuistros 
(Dicam  equidem  licet  arma  mihi,  mortem  que,  minetur), 
Liumina  tot  cecidisse  ducum,  totamque  videmus 
Consedisse  urbem  luctu;  dum  Troia  tentat  350 

Castra,  fugae  fidens,  et  ccelum  territat  armis. 
Unum  etiam  donis  istis,  quae  plurima  mitti 


333  Aurique  eborisque  tcUenta^ 
&c.  ^'Both  talents  of  gold  and 
a  seat  of  ivory/*  Grammariaus 
call  this  involved  construction  a 

chiasmus  {x'^^H'^^)^  *  t*-"^  i**" 
tended  to  denote  something  decus- 
sated, or  placed  crosswise,  in  form 
of  the  letter  x. 

334  Trabeam,  Consult  note  on 
vii.  188. 

Regni  insignia  nostri.  The  sel- 
la curulis  and  trabea  were  badges 
of  authority  among  the  Etrurians, 
Albans,  and  Romans,  and  are, 
therefore,  correctly  enough  as- 
signed to  the  Latins  also. 

335  In  medium,  <<  For  the 
common  good,"  Compare  Georg, 
i.  127- 

337  ObUqu&  invidUi,     This  ex- 


pression is  well  applied  here,  to 
denote  the  movements  of  one  who 
did  not  venture  openly  to  attack 
Tumus,  but  concealed  aU  his 
charges  ilnder  a  pretended  regard 
for  the  public  good. 

342  Iras.  ^^  The  angry  feelings 
(of  those  present)  ;*'  «.  e.,  against 
Tumus. 

345  Sed  dicere  mussant*  ''  But 
they  hesitate  to  utter  it."  Musso 
properly  means  to  speak  low,  or 
to  one*s  self,  &c. 

^46  Det.  <<Let  that  person 
but  allow."     Alluding  to  Tumus. 

347  Auspicium  infaustvm. 
'' Unfortunate    conduct    of    the 


war. 


»« 


351  Fuga  fidens.     "Trustmg 
to  flight."    Compare  x.  665,  uq. 
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Dardanidis  dicique  jubes,  unum,  optime  regum, 

Adjicias ;  nee  te  ullius  yiolentia  vincat, 

Quin  natam  egregio  genero,  digiiisque  hymenaeis,         355 

Des,  pater,  et  pacem  banc  astenio  foedere  firmes. 

Quod,  si  tantus  habet  mentes  et  pectora  terror ; 

Ipsum  obtestemur,  yeniamque  oremus  ab  ipso : 

Cedat;  jus  proprium  regi,  patriseque,  remittat. 

Quid  miseros  toties  in  aperta  pericula  ciyes  360 

Projicis,  O!  Latio  caput  boruni,  et  causa,  maloraml 

Nulla  salus  bello :  pacem  te  poscimus  omnes, 

Tume;  simul  pacis  solum  inyiolabile  pignus. 

Primus  ego,  inyisum  quern  tu  tibi  fingis,  et  esse 

Nil  moror,  en !  supplex  yenio :  miserere  tuorum,         365 

Pone  animos,  et  pulsus  abi.     Sat  funera  fusi 

Vidimus,  ingentes  et  desolayimus  agros. 

Aut,  si  fama  moyet,  si  tantum  pectore  robur 

Concipis,  et  si  adeo  dotalis  regia  cordi  est ; 

Aude,  atque  adversum  fidens  fer  pectus  in  hostem.       370 

Scilicet,  ut  Tumo  contingat  regia  conjux, 

Nos,  aiiimae  viles,  inbumata  infletaque  turba, 

Stemamur  campis !     Et  jam  tu,  si  qua  tibi  yis. 

Si  patrii  quid  Martis  babes,  ilium  aspice  contra, 

Qui  yocat.  375 

Talibus  exarsit  dictis  yiolentia  Tumi: 
Dat  gemituni,  rumpitque  bas  imo  pectore  yooes  : 
Larga  quidem,  Drance,  semper  tibi  copia  fandi. 


353  DicL  Equivalent  here  to 
promittu  The  term  iniiH  refers 
to  the  i^ld,  ivory,  curule  chair, 
&c,  while  tUci  indicates  tiie  offer 
of  ships  and  territory. 

368  Ipsum.  Referring  to  Tur- 
DU8.  The  expression  ipsum  .... 
ipso  forms  what  grammarians 
term  an  epatuuHplosiSy  which  is 
defined  as  follows :  ^' EpanadipUh- 
sis  est,  quum  idem  verbum  in  e&' 
dem  sentetUid  et  primum  est  et 
es&emum.  Latme  dicitur  inetu' 
M0.**  ( Atf/lnian.  de  schem,  (er,  ed. 


Ruhnk. — Frotsch,  p.  240.) 

369  Jus  proprium.  *<  Tlie  right 
that  is  properly  their  own  ;'•  i.  $., 
the  right  of  giving  Lavinia  in 
marriage  to  whomsoeyer  they 
please. 

364  Invisum.  "An  enenj." 
Taken  actively. 

Et  esse  nil  moror,  '*And  I  an 
not  at  all  concerned  at  befaiff  sa" 

376  Vhleniia  Tumi  '^Tm- 
mis  violently  incensed."  A  weB- 
known  Gradamu 
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Turn,  cum  bella  manus  poscunt ;  patribusque  vocatis 

Primus  ades.     Sed  non  replenda  est  curia  verbis,  380 

Quse  tuto  tibi  magna  volant,  dum  distinct  bostem 

Agger  murorum,  nee  iiiundant  sanguine  fossae. 

Proinde  tona  eloquio,  solitum  tibi ;  meque  timoris 

Argue  tu,  Drance :  quando  tot  stragis  acervos 

Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit,  passimque  tropa&is  385 

Insignis  agros.     Possit  quid  vivida  virtus, 

Experiare  licet ;  nee  longe  scilicet  hostes 

Quserendi  nobis :  circumstant  undique  muros. 

Ira  us  in  adversos  ?  quid  cessas?  an  tibi  Mavors 

Ventosa  in  lingua,  pedibusque  fugacibus  istis,  390 

Semper  erit? 

Pulsus  ego  ?  aut  quisquam  merito,  fcedissime,  pulsum 

Arguet,  Iliaco  tumidum  qui  crescere  Thybrim 

Sanguine,  et  Euandri  totam  cum  stirpe  videbit 

Procubuisse  domum,  atque  exutos  Arcadas  armis  ?        395 

Hand  ita  me  expert i  Bitias  et  Pandarus  ingens, 

Et  quos  mille  die  victor  sub  Tartara  misi, 

Inclusus  muris,  hostilique  aggere  septus. 

Nulla  salus  bello!     Capiti  cane  talia,  demens, 

Dardanio,  rebusque  tuis.     Proinde^omnia  magno  400 

Ne  cessa  turbure  metu,  atque  extollere  vires 

Oentis  bis  victse;  contra  premere  arma  Latini. 

Nunc  et  Myrmidonum  proceres  Phrygia  arma  tremiscunt ! 

Nunc  et  Tydides,  et  Ls^ssaeus  Acbilles ! 

Amnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fugit  Aufidus  undas!  405 


385  Jnsignisque,  ^'Aud  (since) 
thon  deckest."  Second  person  of 
ifuiffiMo. 

389  Imtts.  "  Do  we  go  ?" 
Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  *'come,  let 
us  go." 

394  Euandri  totam  cum  stirpe 
domum.  Alluding  to  the  death  of 
Pallas,  the  only  child  of  Euander. 

398  Inclusus  muris.  Compare 
ix.  672,  seq. 

400  Rebusque  tuis.  ''And  to 
the  cause  which  thou  favorest," 


msinuating  that  Drances  was  a 
traitor. 

402  Bis  vicUB,  Com  ]  )n  re  ix.  599. 

403  Nunc  et  Myrmidonum^  &c. 
Turnus  seeks  to  make  the  dread 
entertained  by  Drances  of  the 
Trojans  still  more  ridiculous,  by 
supposing  that  the  very  Greeks 
who  had  conquered  them  are  now 
afraid  of  their  prowess.  In  this 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  refusal 
of  Biomede  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

405  Amnis  et  Hadriacas,  &c. 
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Vel,  cum  se  pavidum  contra  mea  jurgia  fingit 
Artificis  scelus,  et  forniidine  crimen  acerbnt : 
Numquam  anim^m  talem  dextra  hac  (absiste  moveri) 
Amittes :  habitet  tecum,  et  sit  pectore  in  isto. 

Nunc  ad  te,  et  tua  magna,  pater,  consul ta  revertor.  410 
81  nullam  nostris  ultra  spem  ponis  in  armis ; 
Si  tarn  deserti  sumus,  et  semel  agmine  Terse 
Funditus  occidimus,  neque  habet  Fortuna  regressum; 
Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inertes. 
Quiimquam,  O!  si  solit89  quidquam  virtutis  adesset,     415 
lile  mihi  ante  alios  fortunatusque  laborum, 
Egregi  usque  animi,  qui,  ne  quid  tale  videret, 
Procubuit  moriens,  et  humum  semel  ore  momordit. 
Stn  et  opes  nobis,  et  adhuc  intacta  juventus, 
Auxilioque  urbes  Italae,  populique,  supersunt ;  420 

*Sin  et  Trojanis  cum  multo  gloria  venit 


^'And  the  rNer  Aufidus  flees  back 
from  the  Hadriatic  water;^."  Tlie 
Aufidus  (now  the  Ofanto)  ran 
tlirough  part  of  Apulia,  and  emp- 
tied  into  the  Hadriatic  at  uo  great 
distance  below  the  city  of'ArpL 
Hence  the  sarcasm  of  Turnus, 
namely,  that  so  great  is  the  terror 
perradiug  Apulia  in  reference  to 
the  Trojans,  as  to  cause  their  very 
riyersto  retrograde  in  their  course. 
40G  Vel  cum  se  pavidum,  &c. 
'*  And  then,  again,  this  f ramer  of 
wicked  falsehood  pretends  that 
he  is  alanned  at  ray  menaces,  and 
through  this  fear  (which  he  as- 
sumes) seeks  to  aggravate  his 
charges  against  me."  Quintilian 
cites  this  passage  as  an  instance 
of  Virgil's  fondness  for  ^'vetus- 
ioi,**  or  antiquated  diction.  Com- 
mentators are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
particular  part  to  which  he  refers, 
but  the  opinion  of  Spalding  ap- 
pears the  true  one,  namely,  that 
the  critic  alludes  to  the  initial  vel 
I,  which  irean  so  «^)lw^  ui 


air,  and  where  all  that  ought  to 
follow  tlie  protasis  is  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader.  We  IiaTe 
nmde  this  expression  {vel  eum) 
equivalent  to  ium,  in  accordanei 
with  the  suggestion  of  ThieL 

Jurgia,  The  same  in  etfect 
here  as  minas, 

407  ArHjidt  sceius.  For  srw 
tifex  aceleris, 

408  Animam  talem,  ^*  Such  a 
soul  ;**  •'.  e.y  so  worthless  a  souIm 
thine. 

Ahsiste  moveri,  Eqaivalent  to 
noU  timere. 

412  Si  tarn  deserli  eumuM;  i  A, 
if,  in  losing  the  expected  aid  cf 
Diomede,  we  appear  to  thee  lo 
destitute  of  all  aid. 

415  A  desseU     Supply  noMa 

416  lUe  mihi  ante  aiiee,  Ae. 
t.  e.y  would  have  brought  his  toib 
to  a  happy  termination,  and  dis- 
played a  truly  heroic  spirit. 

Fortw^aiut  hborum,  A  Gi»- 
cism.    So  also  egregtue  taUmL 
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■ 

ianguine ;  sunt  ilHs  sua  funera,  parque  pesr  oD^nes 

^mpestas :  cur  indecores  in  limine  primo 

)eficimu8l  cur  ante  tubam  tremor  ocoupat  artu^? 

lulta  dies,  yariique  labor  mutabilis  8»yi,  425 

tetulit  in  melius ;  multos  altema  revisens 

iusit,  et  in  solido  rursus  Fortuna  looavit. 

^on  erit  auxilio  nobis  ^tolus,  et  Ai;pi : 

Lt  Messapus  erit,  felixque  Tolumnlus,  et,  quos 

^ot  populi  misere,  duoes  ;  nee  parva  sequetur  430 

i^loria  delectos  Latio,  et  Laurentibus  agris^ 

!^t  et,  Yolscorum  egregia  de  gentj?,  Camilla, 

Igmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  aere  caterras. 

^uod,  si  me  solum  Teueri  in  cqrtamina  poscunt, 

dque  placet,  tan  turn  que  bonis,  communibiu  obsto;.       435 

^on  adeo  has  exosa  manus  Victoria  fugit, 

Jt  tanta  quidquam  pro  spe  tentare  recu^em* 

!bo  animis  contra;  rel  magnum  prcestet  Acbillem, 

Tactaque  Yulcani  manibus  paria  induat  arma, 

ile  licet     Vobis  animam  banc,  soceroque  Latino,       440 

Turnus  ego,  baud  ulli  veterum  virtute  secundus, 

!)eyoyi.     Solum  £neas  vocat,     Et  yocet  oro: 

^ec  Drances  potius,  siye  est  haec  ira  deoruni, 


422  Sunt  Ulit  gua  funera,  ^c. 
^  If  they  (too)  haye  ih&t  fune- 
tUSf  and  if  the  storm  (of  war  has 
)one)  with  eqoal  foxy  through 
u»)alL'» 

425  MuUa  dies,  varii^  labor, 
Le.  ^'Length  of  days,  and  the 
0yer)  chai^ng  toil  of  varying 
ime^  have  brought  back  many 
l^gi  to  a  better  state;**  •.  e,, 
mgth  of  dsLxe,  and  the  riciasi- 
a&a  and  efforts  naturally  eon- 
eeted  with,  them,  &o.  The  ex- 
ression  labor  ^vi  carries  with  it 
imply  the  idea  of  a  period  of 
me  together  with  that  of  toil 
ndnred  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
oring  its  oontinuance. 

429  Felixque  Tolumnitu.  "And 
le  fortunate  Tolumnius;**  i.e,, 


who  has  been,  so  oft  successful 
before*  He  was  an  augur  as  well 
as  warrior.    Compare  xU.  258. 

4S^  Florentes,  ^'Besplendent.'* 
Compare  viL  408. 

435  Taniumque  bonis,  &c. 
^^And  I  so  fur  obstruct  the  public 
flood  ;**  t, «.,  so  fur  as  that,  unless 
I  contend  in  single  combat  with 
w^neas,  the  state  must  falL 

437  Ul  tontd  qmdquam,  &c. 
'^As  that  I  should  decline  any 
offer  for  so  glorious  a  hope;"  t.  e,, 
anythipg  that  may  afford  me  the 
hope  of  saving  my  Jiaiive  land 
from  the  foe. 

443  Nee  Drances  potius,  &o. 
"  Nor  let  Drances  rather,  if  either 
this  be  the  angry  resolve  of  the 
gods,  pay  the  penalty  (of  such  a 
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Morte  luat;  sive  est  yirtus  et  gloria,  tollat. 

Lli  heec  inter  se  dubiis  de  rebus  agebant  445 

Certantes;  castra  ^neas  aciemque  movebat. 
Xuntius  ingenti  per  regia  tecta  tumultu 
Ecce !  ruit,  magnisque  urbem  terroribus  implet : 
Instructos  acie,  Tiberino  a  flumine  Teucros, 
Tjrrhenamque  manum,  totis  descendere  campis.  450 

Extemplo  turbati  animi,  concussaque  vulgi 
Pectora,  et  arrectsB  stimulis  baud  mollibus  iras. 
Anna  manu  trepidi  poscunt ;  (remit  arma  juventus: 
Flent  moesti,  mussantque,  patres.     Hie  undique  clamcv 
Dissensu  yario  magnus  se  toUit  ad  auras :  455 

Hand  secus,  atque  alto  in  luco  cum  forte  catenra 
Consedere  ayium,  piscosove  amne  Padusse 
Dant  sonitum  rauci  per  stagna  loquacia  cycni. 

Immo,  ait,  0  cires !  arrepto  tempore  Tumus, 
Cogite  concilium,  et  pacem  laudate  sedentes :  460 

Illi  armis  in  regna  ruant^     Nee  plura  locutu» 
Corripuit  sese,  et  tectis  citus  extulit  altis. 
Tu,  Vol  use,  armari  Volscorum  edice  maniplis; 
Due.  ait,  et  Rutulos.     Equitem,  Messapus,  in  armisi 


combat)  with  his  life ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  this  hfi  an  opporta- 
nity  for  valour  and  glory,  let  him 
bear'  away  (that  prize)."  This, 
obsery^  yalpy,  is  said  ironically. 
Drances  is  not  famed  for  personal 
prowess :  there  is  little  probability 
of  a  single  combat  between  ^neas 
and  him;  yet  such  a  combat  is 
sneeringly  alluded  to  as  possible, 
in  order  to  express  how  great  the 
calamity  if  Drances  should  fall, 
and  how  great  his  glory  if  victo- 
rious. 

464  Hie  undiqtte  olamot^  &c. 
On  a  sudden,  all  burst  forth  into 
loud  outcries,  some  siding  with 
Tumus  and  demanding  war: 
others  with  Drances.  and  calling 
for  peace. 

ibl  PjaduMB*   ThePadusawas 


one  of  the  channels  of  the  Pados 
or  Po,  It  formed  several  manb- 
es,  and  abounded  with  swanSi 

458  Stagna  loquada,  ^Tbn 
waters  resounding  with  their 
cries." 

459  Arrepio  tempore.  "  Hst- 
ing  seized  the  opportunity.**  We 
have  changed  the  punctuadon, 
with  Wagner,  and  applied  the« 
words  t»  Tiunus,  who  was  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  thss 
afibrded  him  of  breaking  up  the 
deliberations  of  the  ooimei],  and 
leading  forth  his  troops  to  tiie 
confli<S. 

464  MetmptiM,  The  nomiiia- 
tive  for  the  tt)oatiyB^  hj  a  Greek 
idiom.  So)  abo^  Curat  ftr  Cbnk 
Compare^  as  regards  GoBM^m 
672. 
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Et  cum  fratre  Coras,  latis  diffundite  campis.  465 

Pars  aditus  urbis  firmet,  turresqu^  capessat  r 
Cetera,  qua  jusso,  mecum  manus  inferat  anna. 

nicet  in  muros  tot&  discurritur  urbe. 
Concilium  ipse  pater,  et  magna  incepta,  Latiniis 
peserit,  ac  tristi  turbatus  tempore  differt ;  470 

Multaque  se  incusat,  qui  non  aoceperit  ultro 
Dardanium  iGnean,  generumque  adscivent  urbi. 
Prasfodiunt  alii  portas,  aut  saxa  sudesque 
Subyectant.     Bello  dat  signum  rauca  crueriCum 
Buocina.     Tum  muros  yaria  cinxere  coron&  475 

MatronsB,  puerique :  yocat  labor  ultimus  oittes. 
Nee  non  ad  templum,  summasque  ad  Pallafis  arces, 
Subyebitur  magna  matrum  regina  eatery^, 
Dona  ferens;  juxtaque  comes  Layinia  yirgo, 
Causa  mali  tanti,  oculos  dejecta  decoros.  480 

Succedunt  matres/et  templum  ture  yaporant; 
Et  mcestas  alto  fundunt  de  limine  yoces: 
Armipotens,  prsses  beUi,  Tritonia  yiigo, 
Frange  manu  telum  Phrygii  pr»donis,  et  ipsum 
Pronum  steme  solo,  portisque  e£Funde  sub  altis.  485 

Cingitur  ipse  furens  certatim  in  prcelia  Tumus. 
Jamque  adeo,  Rutulum  thoraca  indutus,  aenis 
Horrebat  squamis,  surasque  incluserat  auro, 
Tempora  nudus  adhuc;  laterique  accinxerat  ensem; 
Fulgebatque  alta  decurrens  aureus  arce;  490 

Exsultatque  animis,  et  spe  jam  praecipit  bostem : 


467  t/iuMO.  Contracted  for /ut- 
8ero. 

471  ^t  non  acceperit.  **  For 
not  having  received." 

473  Proffodiunt portas.  "Dig 
trenches  in  front  of  the  gates.** 

475  Buccina,  Consult  note  on 
yii.519. 

477  Palladis.  The  Trojans  are 
said  to  have  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Minerva  into  Latium,  so 
that  the  poet  must  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  some  goddess  whose 


attributes  resembled  those  of  the 
Grecian  divinity. 

482  De  Hmine,  In  ancient 
times  the  worshippers  offered  up 
their  prayers  and  oblationis  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  and  did 
not  enter  the  sacred  structure. 

488  Surasque  incluserai  auro. 
His  greaves,  or  ocreay  were  of 
gold. 

491  Praeipit  hostem.  "Anti- 
cipates the  foe;**  t.  e,,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Coe\  betuss^^i^ 
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Qualis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  prassepia  Tuiclis 
Tandem  liber  equus,  compoque  potitus  aperto, 
Aut  ille  in  pastas  annentaque  tendit  equarum, 
Aut,  assuetus  aqiue  perfundi  flumin^  note,  496 

Emicat,  arrectisque  fremit  eervicibus  alte 
Luxurians;  luduutque  jubae  per  colla,  per  armos. 
Obvia  cui,  Volsconim  acie  comitante,  Camilla 
Occunit,  portisque  ab  equo  regina  sub  ipsis 
Desiluit;  quam  tota  cohors  imitata  relictis  500 

Ad  terram  defluxit  equis;  turn  talia  fisUur: 
Tume,  sui  merito  si  qua  est  fiducia  forti, 
Audeo,  et  ^neadum  promitto  occurrere  turmaa, 
Solaque  Tyrrbenos  equites  ire  obria  contra. 
Me  sine  prima  manu  tentare  pericula  belli :  505 

Tu  pedes  ad  muros  subsiste,  et  moenia  serva. 
Tumus  ad  bsec,  oculos  horrendi  in  riigine  fixus: 
O,  decus  Italiie,  yirgo!  quas  dioere  grates, 
Quasque  referre,  parem?  sed  nunc,  est  omnia  quan^lo 
Iste  animus  supra,  mecum  partire  laborem.  510 

iEneas,  ut  fama  fidem  missique  reportant 
Exploratores,  equitum  levia  improbus  arma 
Prseraisit,  quaterent  campos;  ipse,  ardua  montis 


he  has  the  foe  already  before 
him. 

496  Fremit  luxuriant,  ''Neighs 
proudly." 

Alte,  To  be  construed  with 
arreetis, 

600  Desiluit.  To  show  res- 
pect to  Tumus. 

501  D^uxiL  For  detoeruUi. 
The  idea  of  unmber  is  included  in 
thisverhi 

507  HorrendA  applies  here  to 
her  martial  costume  and  bearing, 
making  her  a  formidable  object 
for  a  foe  to  behold. 

A09  Parem,  The  same,  in  ef- 
fect, as  pomm. 

Est  omma  quamdo^  &c.  "  Since 
that  spirit  of  thine  is  superior  to 
aJil  (daagexs)/' 


11 


511  Fidem.  <*InteUuence  od 
which  reliance  may  be  pbeed.** 

b\2  ImprobuM  prmmitiL  ''Htf 
with  rash  daring  aent  on  inad- 
vanoe.**  TmproSue  is  equivaknt 
here  to  ntmsvm  audax^  and  eir^ 
ries  with  it  also  a  kind  of  bitter 
allusion,  as  indieatii^  one  who 
sets  all  restraint  at  defiance,  and 
is  resolute^  bent  ou  aooonplidi- 
ing  his  own  evil  ends. 

513  QuaUreni  eumpm.  ''To 
scour  the  plains.*" 

Ipee  ardua  mcntia^  fte.  The 
constrootion,  according  to  Wsg- 
u«r,  is  as  ioUowbi  At  dlmris 
mrduawtamUe  aiomUai  md  mim, 
jugo  ea  aupmwm,  ^  He  himiilf 
is  rapidly  drawing  near  to  the  eiiy 
\^aloa(  the  k>(fy  and  deasrtad  sidM 
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Per  deserta,  jugo  superans,  adrentat  ad  urbem. 

Furta  paro  belli  convexo  in  traniite  silTSO,  515 

Ut  bivias  annato  obsidam  milite  fauces. 

Tu  Tjrrhenum  equitem  coilatis  excipe  signis; 

Tecum  aoer  Messapus  erit,  turmaeque  Latinas, 

Tiburtique  manus:  ducis  et  tu  concipe  curam. 

Sic  ait,  et  paribus  Messapum  in  prcelia  dictis  520 

Hortatur,  sociosque  duces;  et  pergit  in  hostem. 

Est  cuTYO  anftactu  yalles,  accommoda  fraudi, 
Armorumque  dolis,  quam  densis  frondibus  atrum 
Urguet  utrimque  latus;  tenuis  quo  semita  dudt, 
Angustaeque  ferunt  fouces,  aditusque  malignL  525 

Hanc  super,  in  speculis,  summoque  in  yertice  montis, 
Planities  ignota  jacet,  tutique  lecessus; 
Seu  dextra  laeylque  velis  occurrere  pugnas; 
Sive  instare  jugis,  et  grandia  Tolrere  saxa. 
Hue  juvenis  nota  fertur  regione  viarum;  5B0 

Arripuitque  locum,  et  silvis  insedit  iniquis. 

Yelocem  interea,  superis  in  sedibus,  Opim, 
Unam  ex  yirginibus  sociis,  saoraque  caterva, 
Gompellabat,  et  has  tristi  Latonia  roces 
Ore  dabat:  Graditur  beltum  ad  crudele  Camilln,  535 


of  ft  moantaiii,*'  &e.;  «.  e.,  is 
cmmng  the  Bummit  of  a  loftjr 
aad  <  etsrted  mountniii,  and  ra- 
pidly diawmg  near. 

615  Convejfo  in  iramiis  mittm, 
A  dcMcription  of  the  place  it  given 
Harther  on  (line  523,  atqq.)* 

617  ColhUstigm^  ^Inclose 
conflict" 

619  TiburHmtemafnuu  ^And 
the  band  of  Tibnrtas,'*  i, «.,  from 
the  city  of  Tibm:  The  name  (tf 
one  of  the  founders  is  here  put  for 
the  place  itaelt 

Zhuntetiuamoipeeuram,  *^Do 
thou  also  take  npoo  thee  the 
charge  of  a  leader."  Observe  the 
fiitce  and  position  of  eL  «  Tomns 
wiahes  Camilla  to  shaiB  ihe  eom« 


maad  with  him.   (Compare  510.) 

521  Ei  pergit.  <\And  then 
proceeds."  Tumus,  leaving  Car 
nulla  to  receive  the  advancing 
cavalry,  proceeds  to  the  defile  to 
await  .the  comii^  of  .^Ineaa. 

522  VaUes.  Old  form  tf  the 
nominative,  as  given  by  Servius, 
in  place  of  vM»,  The  latter 
would  have  the  final  syllable 
lengthened  by  the  arsis. 

526  In  tpwuiig.  ^On  the  high 
grounds.** 

627  Ignota,  <<  That  was  un- 
known to  the  foe.** 

&2»  Instartjugi*.  <<  To  attack 
from  the  heights.** 

531  Jniguia.  <<Fzangfai  with 
harm  to  the  Troji 
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O  yirgo !  et  nostris  nequidquam  cingitur  armis, 

Cara  mihi  ante  alias:  neque  enim  noYUs  iste  Dianie 

Yenit  amor,  subitaque  animum  dolcedine  morit. 

Pulsus  ob  inyidiam  regno,  yiresque  superbas, 

Privemo  antiqua  Metabus  cum  excederet  urbe,  540 

Infantem,  fugiens  media  inter  prcelia  belli, 

Sustulit  exsilio  comitem,  matrisque  Tocavit 

Nomine  Casmillas,  mutatl  parte,  Gamillam. 

Ipse,  sinu  prse  se  portans,  juga  longa  petebat 

Solorum  nemorum:  tela  undique  sssTa  premebanty       545 

Et  circumfuso  yolitabant  milite  Yolsci. 

Ecce!  fugse  medio,  summis  Amasenns  abondans 

Spumabat  ripis;  tantus  se  nubibus  imber 

Kuperat.     Ille,  innare  parans,  in&ntis  amore 

Tardatur,  caroque  oneri  timet.     Omnia  secum  550 

Versanti  subito  Tiz  hsdc  sententia  sedit: 

Telum  immane,  manu  ralida,  quod  forte  gerebat 

Bellator,  solidum  nodis,  et  robore  cocto— - 

Huic  natam,  libro  et  silyestri  subere  clausam. 


536  Nostris.  Camilla  was 
armed  in  the  same  maimer  as 
Diana  and  her  nymphs. 

539  Pulsus  ci  invidiam,  &c. 
TheflightofMetabuBwithCainilla, 
obfienrea  Valpy,  and  their  living 
in  exile,  are  related  withont  a 
word  wMch  might  imply  her  re- 
turn. Tet  it  would  appear  that 
she  afterward  acts  with  Volscian 
troops,  and  is  termed  their  queen. 
(xL  800.) 

Viresque  superbas.  And  a  too 
haughty  exerdae  of  authority.'* 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
the  odium  (kividia)  excited  against 
him. 

643  Siutaii  parte,  j. «.,  the 
letter  s  being  dropped. 

644  Juga  hmga  eohrum  nmnth' 
rum,  ^'Long  mountain  tracts, 
coTcred  with  bndy  forests." 

661  8MUt  via  hme  eentewHa 


sedit.  <<  The  foUowing  idM  sodr 
denly  occurred,  and  had  hardly 
occurred  before  he  carried  it  into 
execution.**  We  hare  given  this 
transbition,  or  rather  paiaphnae^ 
in  accordance  with  the  qpinion  of 
Wagner.  The  brevhr  and  con* 
fused  arrangement  of  toe  text  an 
purposely  adopted  by  the  poet  to 
show  the  trepidation  of  Metabos, 
and  the  nqpidity  with  whidi  his 
plan  was  formed  and  earned  into 
execution. 

662  TdwmbimamM.  Nomina- 
tive  absolute;  or  rather,  a  speeiBS 
of  anacoluihon,  the  oonstnietion 
changing  after  ceoloi 

663  Cooto.  ^'Haidenedinthe 
smoke.*' 

664  Ubro  et  sUoniH  etOen 
clausam,  ^  Wrappednp  in  fasik 
and  wild  coik,**  £«.,  inthsbaik 
of  a  wild  eoik'^trot. . 
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Implicat,  atque  habilem  medias  drcumligat  hastae;       555 
Quam  dextra  ingenti  librans,  ita  ad  sethera  fatur: 
Alma,  tibi  banc,  nemoriim  cultrix,  Latonia  yirgo. 
Ipse  pater  famulam  Toveo;  tua  prima,  per  auras. 
Tela  tenens,  supplex  bostem  fugit.     Accipe,  testor, 
Diva,  tuam,  quse  nunc  dubiis  committitur  auris.  otSO 

Dixit;  et  adducto  contortum  bastile  lacerto 
Immittit:  sonuere  undse:  rapidum  super  amnem 
Infelix  fugit  in  jaculo  stridente  Camilla. 
At  Metabus,  magna  propius  jam  urgente  caterra, 
Dat  sese  fluvio,  atque  bastam  cum  yirgine  victor  565 

Gramineo,  donum  TriyisQ,  de  cespite  yellit. 
Non  ilium  tectis  ullse,  non  moenibus,  urbes 
Accepere,  neque  ipse  manus  feritate  dedisset: 
Pastorum  et  soUs  exegit  montibus  levum. 
Hie  natam,  in  dumis,  interque  horrentia  lustra,  570 

Armentalis  equse  mammis,  et  lacte  ferino, 
Nutribat,  teneris  immulgens  ubera  labris. 
Utque  pedum  primis  in£Bui8  vestigia  plantis 
Institerat,  jaculo  palmas  armavit  acuto; 
Spiculaque  ex  bumero  parvs  suspendit,  et  arcum,        575 
Pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longce  tegmine  pallee, 
Tigridis  exuvise  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent. 
Tela  manu  jam  tum  tenera  puerilia  torsit. 


"To  the 
through 


555  Habilem.  "  In  a  position 
convenient  to  throw.'* 

558  Famulam.  ^As  a  hand- 
maid,*' i.e.,aa  one  consecrated  to 
tbe  serrioe  of  the  goddess. 

560  JhUnia  auris.. 
uncertain  -winds,"  i.e,, 
which  the  infant  is  to  pass  with 
more  or  less  of  danger. 

561  CorUorhtm,  Compare  ix. 
705. 

562  Sonuere.  "Resounded,** 
t.  e.y  jwith  the  whizzing  of  the 
spear. 

566  Trivia,  Diana  again 
alludes  to  herself,  where,  in  prose. 


we  would  have  mihi.    So  Diana 
in  line  537* 

568  Neque  ipie  manus  feritti^e, 
&c  "  Nor  would  he,  <m  account 
of  his  savage  manners,  have  con- 
sented (so  to  live).'*  Manus  dare, 
'*to  yield  to  a  conqueror,"  and 
then    "to  yield"  in  a  general 

569  Poftorttm  et  solis,  &c. 
"  He  led  a  pastoral  life,  and  on 
the  lonely  mountams." 

570  Horrentia  lustra.  "Gloomy 
forests."  Lustra,  p^perly  the 
haunts  of  savage  men,  standis  h»t9 
for  silvas* 
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Et  fiindam  tereti  circum  caput  egit  habena ; 
Strjmoniamque  gruem,  aut  album  dejecit  olorem.        580 
Multae  illam  frustra  Tyrrhena  per  oppida  matres 
Optayere  nuram.     Solll  contenta  Diana 
iBtemum  teloram,  et  vii^initatis,  amorem 
Intemerata  colit.     Yellem  baud  correpta  foiaset 
lililitia  tali,  conata  lacessere  Teucros:  585 

Cara  mihi,  comitumque  foret  nunc  una  meamm. 
Venim  age,  quandoquidem  fatis  ui^etur  acerbia, 
l^ibere,  Njmpba,  polo,  finesque  inrtse  Latinos, 
Tristis  ubi  infausto  committitur  omine  pugna. 
Haec  cape,  et  ultricem  pbaretra.deprome  sagittam:       590 
Uac,  quicumque  sacrum  Tiolarit  rulnere  covpus, 
Tros,  Italusve,  mihi  pariter  det  sanguine  poenas. 
Post  ego  nube  cavi  miserandie  corpus,  et  anna 
Inspoliata,  feram  tumulo,  patria^ue  reponam. 
Dixit:  at  ilia,  leres  cceli  delapsa  per  auras,  595 

Insonuit,  nigro  circumdata  tiubine  corpus. 

At  manus  interea  muris  Trojana  propinquat, 
Etruscique  duces,  equitumque  exercitus  omnia, 
Compositi  numero  in  turmas.     Fremit  cequore  toto 
Insultans  sonipes,  et  pressis  pugnat  babenis,  600 

Hue  obrersus,  et  hue:  turn  late  ferreus  hastis 
Horret  ager,  campique  armis  sublimibus  ardent. 
Nee  non  Messapus  contra,  celeresque  Latini, 
Et  cum  fratre  Coras,  et  yirginis  ala  Camillas, 
Adrersi  campo  apparent,  hastasque  reductis  005 

Brotendunt  longe  dextris,  et  spicula  yibrant; 
Adventusque  yirfim,  fremitusque  ardescit  equorum. 

Jamque,  intra  jactum  teli  progressus,  uterque 
Constiterat;  subito  erumpunt  clamore  furentesque 


690  Hmo  eape.  When  speak- 
ing, Diana  gives  unto  Opis  her 
own  bow  and  arrow. 

004  Fraire.    Catnius. 

007  Adveniutque  otni»m,  &e. 
^'An3  the  advance  of  the  eomha- 
taUti  and  the  neig^iing  of  the 
eouiieis  bsoome  tneei  hmsemh^ 


fiercer.'*  As  the  tioops  qpptoae^ 
ed,  their  ardour  fatereased,  and 
the  neighing  of  the  steeds  becMM 
louder. 

^09  CknuiUeral     <<HaMMllbr 
a  moment,  and  dosed  up  tinir 
ranks^**  i«.,  formed  faito  eksB 
\  qrtia  ^fwywtory  to  diatging* 


iENi:iDos  ua  XT.  601 

Exhortantur  equos;  fundont  simul  undique  tela  610 

Crebra,  nivis  ritu,  coelumque  obtexitur  umbra. 

Continuo  adversis  Tjrrhenus  et  aoer  Aoonteus, 

Connixi,  incumint  hastis,  piimique  ruinam 

Dant  sonku  ingenti,  perfractaque  quadrupedantum 

Pectora  pectoribus  nunpunt     £xcu8su8  Aconteus       615 

Folminis  in  morem,  aut  tormento  ponderis  acti, 

Prsecipitat  long«,  et  yitam  dLspergit  in  auras. 

Extemplo  turbatsB  acies;  versique  Latini 

Rejiciunt  parmas^  et  equos  ad  moenia  rertunt. 

Troes  agunt:  princeps  turmas  iaducit  Asilas.  620 

Jamque  propinquabant  portis,  rursusque  Latini 

Clamorem  tollunt,  et  mollia  colla  refleotunt: 

Hi  fugiunt,  penitusque  datis  referuntur  habenis. 

Qualis  ubi,  altemo  procurrens  gurgite,  pontus 

Nunc  ruit  ad  terram,  soopulosque  Buperjacit  undam     625 

^pumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam; 

Nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  sestu  revoluta  resorbens 

Saxa,  fugit,  litusque  Tado  labente  relinquit. 

Bis  Tusci  Rutulos  egere  ad  znconia  yersoe; 

Bis  rejecti,  armis,  respectant,  terga  tegentes.  630 


613  Primique  ruinam^  &c. 
^'Aud  giire  the  first  ahock  against 
each  other,  and  bring  into  Solent 
contact  the  breasts  of  their  cour- 
sers, dashed  one  against  the 
othw.**  They  miss  each  other 
with  their  spears,  and,  conse- 
quently, dash  their  steeds,  one 
ugainst  the  other. 

616  Aut  tormento  ponderis  aeti, 
**  Or  a  heavy  mass  shot  from  an 
engine." 

619  Beijieiunt  pamtas,  "Place 
their  shiekis  behind,"  i.  0.,  they 
place  their  shields  on  their  backs, 
as  a  defence  in  their  xetreat 
against  missiles. 

622  Mollia  ooUa  refleotunt, 
'<  Wheel  aboixt  the  flexile  necks 
(of  their  horses).*' 

624   Jltemo  proowrrem  ffur* 


gite.  "Rolling  on  in  alternate 
tides.'*  Obserre  the  force  of  pro 
in  composition,  as  indicating  an 
onward  movement,  at  one  time 
towards  the  laud,  at  another 
towards  the  main  ocean. 

625  SooptUos  superjamU  For 
jaou  super  aeopulos, 

G2^  jEstu  revoluta  reeorbena 
tasa,  "Sucking  in  again  the 
stones  rolled  back  Tinth  its  tide." 

628  Vmdo  labente.  "Withit^ 
decreasing  waters." 

630  Bis  rejeeti,  anmsy  &c 
"  Twice  (the  latter),  after  having 
been  driven  back,  &ce  about  on 
their  foes,  (now  in  their  turn  re- 
treating, and)  protecting  their 
bocks  with  their  shields."  This 
flight  of  each,  observes  Valpy, 
is  not  to  be  attribatedtA  €<Qax^  W. 
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Tertia  sed  postqaam  congressi  in  proelia,  totas 
Implicucre  inter  se  acies,  legitqoeTirum  vir: 
Turn  Tcro  et  gemitus  morientum,  et,  sanguine  in  alto, 
Armaquo  corporaque,  et,  permixti  caede  virorum, 
Semianimes  volvantur  equi;  pugna  aspera  surgit.         635 
Orsilochus  Remuli,  quando  ipsum  horrcbat  adire, 
Ilastam  intorsit  equo,  ferrumque  sub  aure  reliquit, 
Quo  sonipes  ictu  furit  arduus,  altaque  jactat, 
Yulneris  impatiens,  arrecto  pectore,  crura: 
Yolyitur  illc,  excussus,  humi.     Oatilius  lollan,  640 

Ingentemque  animis,  ingentem  corpora  et  armis, 
Dejidt  Herminium :  nudo  cui  vertice  fulva 
Ceesaries,  nudique  humeri;  nee  yulnera  terrent: 
Tantus  in  arma  patet.     Latos  huic  hasta  per  armos 
Acta  tremit,  dupiicatque  Yinun  transfixa  dolore.  643 

Funditur  ater  ubique  cruor:  dant  funera  ferro 
Certantes,  pulchramque  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

At  medias  inter  csedes  exsultat  Amaason, 
Unum  exserta  latus  pugnsB,  pharetrata  Camilla: 
Et  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset;  (»0 

Nunc  validam  dextra  rapit  indefessa  bipennem: 
Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus,  et  arma  Dianae. 


to  the  then  usual  practice  in  ca- 
valry actions. 

633  Turn  vera  et  ffemUtu^  &e. 
In  the  ardour  of  narrating,  the 
verb  b  purposely  dropped.  Sop- 
ply  intdiuntur, 

036  Orsiloehtu.  A  Trojan. 
Compare  lino  690. 

RemuH,  Remnlns  was  one  of 
the  Latins,  but  is  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  inth  the  individual  men- 
tioned in  ix.  692,  aeq. 

640  OtttiUiu.  Cknmnanding  the 
TibortineB.  Comi»are  vii.  672. 
lollas  and  Hermimus^  therefore, 
belong  to  the  Trojans  and  Etni- 
riaas. 

643  Nee  mdnera  terreniy  &e. 
*Nor  do  anv  wounds  alarm 
(liiiD);  80  much  of  hia  body  waa 


exposed  to  the  weapons  (of  the 
foe),"  i  e.,  inasmudi  as  he  fboght 
with  his  head  undefended  bj  a 
helmet,  and  his  ahouldeiB  wofm* 
tected  by  armour,  it  was  apparent 
enough  that  he  feared  not  wonnd% 
since  so  large  a  partof  his  peiaoo 
was  purposely  exposed  to  the 
weapons  of  the  foe. 

649  Lahu.      Here   pat  for 

650  I>eiu^  "She  plies.** 
More  literally,  ^tfatckensL**  Ftam 
dentee^  -Av,  of  the  aeeand  eoqu- 
gation*    Compare  vii.  7M. 

661  Bipennem,  The  double- 
edged  battle^axe^  whioh  fonned 
part  of  the  eqaipnieat  of  ao 
Amazon. 
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I 

Ilia  etiam,  si  quando  in  tergum  pulsa  recessit, 

Spicula  converso  fugientia  dirigit  arcu. 

At  circum  lectse  comites,  Liarinaqae  yirgo,  655 

Tullaque,  et,  aeratam  quatiens,  Tarpeia,  securim, 

Italides;  quas  ipsa  deciu  sibi  dia  Camilla 

Delegit,  pacisque  bonas,  bellique,  ministras: 

Quales  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thennodontis 

Pulsant,  et  pictis  bellantor,  Amazones,  annis;  660 

Sea  circum  Hippolyten,  sen  quum  se  Martia  cuiru 

Penthesilea  refert,  magnoque  ululante  tumultu 

Felniiiea  exsultant  lunatis  agmina  peltis. 

Quern  telo  primum,  quem  postremam,  aspera  virgo, 
Dejicis?  ant  quot  humi  morientia  corpora  Hindis?        665 
Eunseum  Clytio  primum  patre:  cujus  apertum 
Adyersi  longa  transyerberat  abiete  pectus. 
Sanguinis  ille  yomens  riyos  cadit,  atque  cruentam 
Mandit  humum,  moriensque  suo  se  in  yulnere  yersat. 
Turn  Lirim,  Pagasumque  super:  quorum  alter,  habenas, 
Suffiiso  reyolutus  equo,  dum  colligit,  alter,  6*Jl 

Dum  subit,  ac  dextram  labenti  tendit  inermem, 
Praecipites  pariterque  ruunt.     His  addit  Amastrum 


654  SjnctOa  fugieniia.  <<The 
arrows  discharged  by  her  as  she 
flees.'*  She  discharges  her  arrows 
as  she  flees,  after  the  Parthian 
fashion. 

659  ThreieuB.  This  epithet  is 
here  applied  to  the  Amazons,  be- 
eanse  the  earliest  poets  cfdi  the 
regions  lying  to  the  north  at  one 
time  Thnce,  at  another  Scythia. 
(Compare  Vos9,  ad  Qeorg.  iv. 
518,  p.  907,  seq,) 

CwnJIumina  Thermodontis  pul^ 
sant,  ''When  thev  beat  (with 
their  coursers'  hoofe)  the  (frozen) 
waters  of  the  Thermodon." 

660  Et  pictis  bettantur  armis. 
"And  war  with  parti-coloured 
arms,"  t.  #.,  arms  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver. 

Bellantur,    Used  here  as  a  de* 


»• 


ponent.  The  active  form,  how 
ever,  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

661  Se  refert,     ''Returns, 
t.  e.,  returns  victorious  from  some 
conflict. 

662  Magnoque  uluiante  fti- 
muitu.  "And  with  loud  and 
joyous  tumult."  Observe  the 
use  of  uiulare,  in  a  good  sense, 
for  ovare. 

663  LunaiU  peUii.  Consult 
note  on  i.  490. 

667  LongA  abiete.  "  Withtiie- 
long  ftr-shafted  spear." 

670  Super.     '^Besides." 

671  Sujffuso.  "About  to  &1L" 
Equivalent,  as  Servius  renutrics, 
to  caturo,  Heyne  reads  n^asso, 
"stabbed  beneath,"  or  "m  the 
beUy. 


t» 
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Ilippotaden ;  tequiturque  incumbens  eminus  hasta 

Tereaque,  Harpaljcumque,  et  Demophoonta,  ChEomimque: 

Quotque  emissa  manu  contorsit  spicula  virgo,  676 

Tot  Phrjgii  cecidere  viri.     Procal  Ornytua  armia 

Ignotis  et  equo  vena  tor  lapyge  fertur: 

Cui  pellis  latos  humeros,  erepta  juyenco, 

Pugnatori  operit;  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus  i)U) 

Et  malte  texere  lupi  cum  dentibus  aibis; 

Agrestiaqne  manus  anoat  sparua:  ipse  catervis 

Vertitur  in  mediii,  et  toto  yertice  supra  est. 

Ilunc  ilia  exceptum,  neque  enim  labor  agmine  verso, 

Trajicit;  et  super  hsec  iDimico  pectore  fatur:  dt'i 

8Uvis  te,  l^rriiene,  feras  agitare  putasti? 

Advenit  qui  vestra  dies  muliebribus  armis 

Verba  redarguerit.    Nomen  tamen,  baud  leve,  patrum 

Manibus  hoc  referes,  telo  cecidisse  Camilbe* 

Protenus  Orsilochum,  et  Buten,  duo  maxima  Teucruro 
Corpora:  sed  Buten  adversum  cuspide  fixit  (j91 

Loricam  galeamque  inter,  qua  colla  sedentis 
Lucent,  et  laevo  dependet  parma  lacerto: 
Orsilochum,  fugiens,  magnumque  agitata  per  orbem, 
Eludit  gyro  interior,  sequiturque  sequentem  ;  695 


678  I^fnoHM.  ^'OfanimiiMial 
kind." 

Eguo  lapifge,  ''An  Apulian 
steed.**  lapyge  is  for  lapygto^ 
and  this  for  AmJo,  (Comiiare 
247.) 

^  69^  AffretHt  tpanu,  "A  nis- 
tie  spear.**  Sparut  is  evidently 
the  same  word  with  the  English 
9par  and  apear.  It  was  the  rud- 
est missile  of  the  kind,  i^id  only 
used  when  better  oomd  not  be 
obtained;  except  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  where  it  was 
used  in  order  to  hannonise  with 
the  rest  of  the  equipments. 

684  Neque  enUm  labors  Slo, 
«Nor  was  It  a  difficult  task,  his 
hand  having  been  put  to  the  rout  ** 

687  Advenit  qyi  vettro,  Ad 


«  The  day  has  come  that  refntei^ 
I  think,  thy  boasting  by  mesui 
of  female  arms,**  i.  «.,  the  bout 
connected  with  his  appearing  is 
the  battle  in  a  hunter*a  fOfftuWi 
as  if  he  had  come  to  oontend 
merely  with  wild  mniim^l^. 

Observe  the  latent  irony  hi  f»* 
dargtteriiy  as  if  she  were  nattj 
stating  her  own  opinion^  that, 
might  possibly  be  wrong, 
m2SedeHiiM.  Supply  IngyMi 
604  Orailoehum  filgUm^  Ac 
While  he  was  galloping  in  a  cir- 
cle around  h^,  ■^istsUng  her 
movements  fior  an  attempt  at 
flight,  she  described  an  intensl 
einle,  and  on  a  sudden  dealt  hin 
a  bk>w  with  het  batUenae. 
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Turn  validam  perque  arma  viro,  perque  08S«»  tecurim, 
Aliior  ^xsurgens,  oi-anti  et  multa  precanti, 
Congeminat:  yulnus  calido  rigat  ora  cerebro. 

Incidit  huic,  subitoque  aspectu  territtt9  bfiesiC 
Appemunicolfie  bellator  filiu9  Auni,  700 

Haud  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fiita  sinebant 
Isque,  ubi  se  nullo  jam  cursu  erader^  pugii® 
Posse,  nequQ  instantem  reginam  averteie,  emit, 
Consilio  versare  dolos  ingressua,  et  astu, 
Incipithaec:  Quid  tarn  egregiiUQ,  si  femina  forti  705 

Fidis  equo?  dimitte  fugam,  et  te  comminus  ^QO 
Mecom  crede  90I0,  puguseque  aecinge  pedestri; 
Jam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  fraudein. 
Dixit:  at  ilia,  furens,  acrique  accensa  dolore, 
Tradit  equum  comiti,  paribusque  resistit  in  armi0«        7^0 
EInse  pedes  nudo,  puraque  interrita  parma. 
At  JQvenis,  vicisse  dolo  iratus,  avolat  ipse, 
Haud  mora;  conversisque  fugax  aufertur  habenisi 
Quadrupedemque  citom  ferruta  calce  fatigaU 
Yane  Ligus,  fhistraque  animis  elate  superbis,  71 5 

Nequidquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes;  ^ 
Nee  fraus  te  ineolumem  fallaci  perferet  Auna 
H^BO  ^tur  Virgo;  et  pernieibus  igiiea  plands 


701  Fallere.  ''To  pi-actise 
fraud.*'  The  Ligurians  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  fraud  and 
treachery. 

705  Quid  tarn  egregium, 
"What  80  remarkable?"  t.  «., 
what  80  remarkable  a  display  <^ 
courage  have  we  here  ? 

lO^Dmittefupam.  "Put away 
the  means  of  flight,**  i.  e.,  dis- 
mount, and  leave  that  steed  wliich 
only  enables  th^  to  fly. 

708  VerUota  feral  cm,  &c 
"Unto  which  one  of  us  vain- 
glorious boasting  will  bring  (its 
proper)  punishment.*'  More  li- 
terally, "will bring  harm.*'  By 
fraudem  is  here  meant  punish- 
ment, or  ill  consequences  result- 


ing from  an  act,  such  being  one 
of  the  earlier  meaninga  of  the 
term. 

711  PurSparmd.  "With  hef 
shield  bearing  no  device."  Com« 
pare  ix.  548. 

714  Ferratd  eahe.  "With 
the  iron-ahod  heel,"  i.  #.,  with 
iron  spur.  The  poet  hexe  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  lua  own  times, 
the  spur  not  having  been  known 
in  the  heroic  ageflL 

717  I^ee  fraus  te  mcolumm^ 
&C.  "  Nor  shall  thy  artifice  bring 
thee  in  safety  unto  (th^  sire)  the 
treacherous  Aunus,"  f.e.,  unto 
thy  sire  as  deceitful  as  thyself, 
and,  therefore,  aa  true  a  Ligu- 
rian. 
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Transit  equum  cursu,  frenisque  adversa  prehensis 
Congreditur,  pcenasque  inimico  ex  sanguine  sumit. 
Quam  facile  accipiter  saxo,  sacer  ales,  ab  alto 
Consequitur  pennis  sublimem  in  nube  columbam, 
Comprensamque  tenet,  pedibnsque  eyiscerat  uncis: 
Turn  cruor,  et  yalse  labuntor  ab  sethere  plumas. ' 

Ac  non  haec  nnllis,  bominum  sator  atque  deomm, 
Obseryans  ocnlis,  summo  sedet  altos  Olympo. 
Tjrrbenum  genitor  Tarcbonem  in  proelia  sceva 
Suscitat,  et  stimulis  baud  moUibus  injicit  iras. 
Ergo  inter  caedes,  cedentiaque  agmina,  Tarchon 
Fertur  equo,  yariisque  instigat  yocibus  alas. 
Nomine  quemque  yocans;  reficitqne  in  proelia  pulsos: 
Quis  metus,  O  nunquam  dolituri!  O  semper  inertes 
Tjrrrbeni?  quie  tanta  animis  ignayia  yenit? 
Femina  palantes  agit,  atque  heec  agmina  yertit? 
Quo  ferrUm,  quidye  baBC  gerimus  tela  irrita  dextiis?     73^ 
At  non  in  Yenerem  segues,  noctumaque  bella; 
Aut,  ubi  cunra  chores  indixit  tibia  Baccbi, 
Exspectare  dapes,  et  plense  pocula  mensas: 
Hie  amor,  hoc  studium;  dum  sacra  secundus  bamspex 
Nuntiet,  ac  lucos  yocet  bostia  pinguis  in  altos.  7^ 

Haec  effatus,  equum  in  medios,  moriturus  et  ipae^ 
Concitat,  et  Venule  adyersum  se  turbidus  infert ; 


730 


721  Sacer  ales.  Because  augu- 
ries were  particularly  taken  from 
these  birds,  and  hence  that  which 
offered  an  omen  of  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  itself  deemed  sacred. 

725  NuUU  oeulU.  "With  in- 
attentiye  eyes.'* 

732  Nunquam  dolituri.  "  Ne- 
ver to  be  influenced  by  indignant 
feelmgs,"  i,  e,,  destined  ever  to 
renudn  a  spiritless  race.  They 
had  bonie,  observes  Valpy,  the 
tyranny  of  Mezentius  without 
avenging  themselves,  and  now 
they  turn  tiieir  backs  on  a  wo- 
man. 

7^7  Curva  tihia.  This  differed 
in    form  from  the  or^^xttoy  ot 


straight  HbiOy  and  was  espeaallr 
used  in  the  rites  of  Cybele  and 
Bacchus.  (Compare  Vou,  od 
Eclog.  vui.  21.) 

739  Dum  gaera  seimndat^  &e. 
"Until  theaugur,declariog  {avtNl^ 
able  omens,  annoonce  the  saexed 
rites  (to  have  begun),**  &c.  On 
the  diviner's  announcixig  £ivoa^ 
able  auspices,  the  sacred  banqoBt 
immediately  began,  and  eatoaiated 
of  the  remains  of  the  Aodui  or 
victim. 

74Q  LucoiinaUot,  The  SMii- 
fice,  and  sacred  banquet  anoeeed- 
ing  it,  are  here  described  as  eel^ 
brated  in  a  grove. 
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ptumque  ab  equo  dextra  complectitur  liostem, 

emium  ante  suum,  multa  yi  concitus,  aufert. 

nir  in  coelum  clamor;  cunctique  Latini  *J45 

ertere  oculos.    Yolat  igneus  aequore  Tarchon, 

1  yirumque  ferens;  turn  snmma  ipsius  ab  hasta 

ngit  f&rrum,  et  partes  rimatur  apertas, 

Tulnns  letale  ferat:  contra  ille  repugnans 

net  a  jngulo  dextram,  et  rim  yiribus  exit.  7^ 

:e  Yolans  alte  raptum  cum  fulra  draconem 

aquila,  implicuitque  pedes,  atque  nnguibus  hsesit; 

[us  at  serpens  sinuosa  volumina  rersat, 

3tisque  horret  squamis,  et  sibilat  ore^ 

ius  insurgens:  ilia  baud  minus  urguet  obuneo        ^55 

mtem  rostro;  simul  eetbera  yerberat  alis: 

I  aliter  praddam  Tiburtum  ex  agmine  Tarcbon 

it  ovans.     Ducis  exemplum  eventumque  secuti, 

nidse  incurrunt.     Tum,  fatis  debitus,  Arruns 

zem  jaculo  et  multa  prior  arte  Camillam  7^ 

lit,  et,  qu88  sit  fortuna  facillima,  tentat. 

se  cnmque  furens  medio  tulit  agmine  yirgo ; 

Arruns  subit,  et  tacitus  yestigia  lustrat: 

yietrix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  boste  reportat; 

juyenis  furtim  celeres  detorquet  babenas.  765 

Eiditus,  jamque  bos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat 

que  circuitum;  et  certam  quatit  improbus  hastam. 

t,  sacer  Cybelse,  Cbloreus,  olimque  sacerdos, 


Vim  viribiis  exit,  **Re- 
>rce  by  force,"  More  liter- 
^  evades." 

Urguet,      Equivalent  to 
or  fnilsat, 

Maonida.  <^The  Etra- 
*  In  allusion  to  their 
Lydian  or  Mseonian  origin. 
is  debittu,     CJompare  line 

Jaculo,  **With  his  jave- 
.  e,,  which  he  keeps  con- 
ly  brandished  and  ready  to 

9r.  "Keeping  in  advance." 


He  follows  all  her  mdvements, 
keeping  by  her  side^  and  a  little 
in  advance. 

761  Qua  ait  fortuna  fadttima. 
"What  may  be  the  most  favour 
able  chance,"  t.  e,,  for  inflicting 
a  wound. 

767  Et  eertam  quatit,  kc 
"And  with  evil  intent  keeps 
brandishing  his  spear,  intended 
for  an  unerring  wound." 

768  Sacer  CybeUe,  Perhaps 
consecrated  in  early  life  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  as  Camilla  had 
been  to  Uiat  of  Diana. 
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Inbignis  longe  Phryglis  fulgebat  in  armis; 

SSpumantemque  agitabat  equum,  quern  pellis  a^nis       770 

In  plomam  squamis,  auro  eonserta,  tegebat 

Ipse,  peregrina  femigine  danu,  et  ogtro, 

Spicula  torquebat  Lycio  Gortynia  cornu: 

Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus,  et  aurea  yati 

Cassida;  turn  croceam  chlamydemque,  sinusque  crepantes 

Carbaseos,  fuWo  in  nodum  collegerat  auro,  776 

Pictus  acu  tunicas,  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum. 

Hunc  yiigo,  sive  ut  templis  prcefigeret  anna 

Troia,  captivo  sive  ut  se  ferret  in  auro, 

Venatrix  unum  ex  omni  certamine  pugnce  780 


770  Pettu  aenu  m  plymam, 
&c  ^A  skin  fastened  with  gol- 
den clflBps,  (and  coyered)  with 
brazen  Boalee,  oreriapping  each 
other  like  feathers"  The  elasps 
brought  the  two  ends  together 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse. 

771  In  plumam.  Equivalent 
to  inftar  plvnuB, 

772  PeregrinSfnruMnechrut 
et  ottro,  **  Blight  to  the  view,  in 
barbaric  purple  of  dwkened  hue.** 
Obaerve  the  hendiadys,  and  com- 
pare is.  682. 

773  Spicula  Chrtynia.  '<  Cre- 
tan arrows.**  Gortyna  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Crete;  hence, 
"Gortynian"  for  "Cretan.** 
The  Cretan  anows  were  among 
the  beet  of  antiquity.  Their 
superiority  is  said  to  have  been 
oponff  to  their  heavv  make,  which 
enabled  them  to  fly  agpunst  the 
wind.  (Compare  PBn,  H.  N. 
ziv.  eft.) 

Lifeio  eamu^  The  Lycians, 
also,  were  fiuned  for  their  skill  in 
aidiefy;  and  hence  a  "Lyciaii 
bow*' means  one  superior  of  its 
kind. 

776  Catsida,  The  word  in  this 
form  appears,  also,  in  Propertios. 
f  iii.  2.)    The  more  common  form 


of  the  nominative  is  casau,  Hd« 
mets  which  had  a  metallic  baas 

perly  called  eattidesy  although  the 
terms  gtUea  and  oauit  are  often 
coufounded. 

Turn  eroeeam  chlampdemqviy 
&C.  ''Then,  again,  he  had  ga- 
thered into  a  Imot,  with  a  daip 
of  yellow  gold,  botk  his  aafiroo- 
hued  chlamys  and  its  rustlins 
linen  folds.**  We  have  followed 
here  the  explanation  of  Wagner. 

777  Barbara  isgmima  erurum, 
"  The  coveringB  of  his  legs  were 
Phrygian.**  Utenlly,  ''of  bar- 
baric  fashion.**  The  aUusion  is 
here  to  the  braecm  or  coveringi 
for  the  thig^  and  leas  worn  by 
mai^  of  the  nationa  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  by  the  PhrygnunL 

779  Se  ferreL  "Mi^t  dis- 
pby  herselfl**  Obsame  tha  art 
of  the  poet  in  deaczibing  the 
gau^y  attire  of  Chloieiia,  in  order 
to  account  for  Camilla's  womanish 
eapemeas  to  pousf  Imrself  of 
this  finery. 

780  VenatrU  An  adjeethe 
here,  and  to  be  joined  in  eou- 
struotkm  with  thgo^  *'the  hon- 
trcsB-maiden.**  The  epithet  is 
here  sddcd  im  the  pnipoae  of 
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Odeca  sequebatiir;  totumque  incauta  per  agmen 
Femineo  prsedse,  et  spoliorum,  ardebat  amore: 
Telum  ex  insidiis  quum  tandem,  tempore  capto, 
Ooncitat,  et  superos  ArruiiB  sic  yoce  precatur: 
Summe  deum,  sancti  cnstos  Soractis,  Apollo,  78^ 

Quern  primi  colimus,  cui  pineus  ardor  aeerro 
Pascitur,  et  medium,  freti  pietate,  per  ignem 
Cultores  multa  premimns  yestigia  pruna; 
Da,  Pater,  hoc  nostris  aboleri  dedecus  armis, 
Omnipotens.     Non  exuvias,  pulssdve  tropseum  790 

Yirginis,  aut  spolia  uUa,  peto:  mihi  cetera  laudem 
Facta  ferent.    Hsec  dira  meo  dum  yulnere  pestis 
Pulsa  cadat,  patrias  remeabo  inglorius  urbes. 

Audiit,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit;  partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras.  795 

Stemeret  ut  subita  turbatam  morte  Camillam, 
Annuit  oranti:  reducem  ut  patria  alta  yideret, 
Non  dedit;  inque  notos  yocem  yertere  procellas. 
Ergo,  ut  missa  manu  sonitum  dedit  hasta  per  auras, 
Convertere  animos  acres,  oculosque  tulere,  800 

Cuncti  ad  reginam  Yolsci.     Nihil  ipsa  neo  aura?. 


deagnating  Camilla  more  clearly, 
anee  she  bad  not  been  named  for 
a  long  time  previous,  and,  in  this 
case,  virgo  would  bardlv  have 
been  sufficient  to  indicate  ner. 

783  Ex  insidiis.  "  From  bis 
unobeenred  position." 

785  Summe  de&m.  This  is 
applied  to  Apollo,  as  being  the 
deity  most  appropriate  to  to  in- 
voked on  the  present  occasion, 
and  one,  also,  worshipped  with 
peculiar  honours  by  the  nation 
to  whom  the  i^eaker  belonged. 

Soractis,  Apollo  had  a 
celebrated  temple  on  Mount 
Soraete.  near  Falerii,  in  Etru- 
ria.  • 

786  Primi.  ^' Particukrly," 
i.  e.,  in  the  first  place. 

Pineus  ardor  acervo,      **The 


fire  kept  up  from  heaped  pine- 
branches." 

787  Medium  freti  pietate,  &c. 
This  was  done  by  the  Hirpi  or 
Hirpii,  a  clan  or  collection  of 
families,  of  no  great  numbers, 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  So- 
raete. 

789  Hoe  dedecus.  The  dis- 
grace of  a  female's  putting  men 
to  flight. 

792  Hac  dira  pestis.  "This 
dire  source  of  destruction  to  our 
host."    Ci^milla. 

796  Turbatam,  "Hurried  on 
by  her  excited  feelings,"  t.  e., 
and,  therefore,  off  her  guard. 

798  Notos.  For  the  winds  in 
general. 

801  Neo  aura,  neo  sonitus 
memor,      "EiqmYaXevit,  in  effect, 

*3L^ 
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Nec  sonituB  memor,  aut  yenientis  ab  sthere  teli; 

Hasta  sub  exsertam  donee  perlata  papillam 

Haesit,  yirgineumque  alte  bibit  acta  cruorem. 

Concumint  trepid®  comites,  dominamque  raentem      805 

Suscipiunt.     Fogit  ante  omnes  exterritus  Arruns, 

LaBtitia,  mixtoque  metu;  nec  jam  amplius  hastes 

Credere,  nec  telis  occurrere  yirginis,  audet. 

Ac,  yelut  ille,  prius  qnam  tela  inimica  sequantur, 

Continuo  in  montes  sese  avius  abdidit*  altos,  810 

Occiso  pastore,  lupus,  magnore  juvenco, 

Conscius  audacis  &cti,  caudamque,  remulcens 

Subjecit  payitantem  utero,  ^yasque  petiyit: 

Hau^  secus  ex  oculis  se  turbidus  abstulit  Arruns, 

Contentusque  fiiga  mediis  se  immiscuit  armis.  815 

Ilia  manu  moriens  telum  trabit:  ossa  sed  inter 

Ferreus  ad  costas  alto  stat  yulnere  mucro. 

Labitur  exsanguis;  labuntur  frigida  leto 

Lumina;  purpureus  quondam  color  ora  reliquit. 

Turn  sic  exspirans  Accam,  ex  sequalibus  unam,  820 

Alloquitur,  fida  ante  alias  qusB  sola  Camillse, 

Quicum  partiri  curas;  atque  base  ita  fatur: 

Hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui:  nuncyulnus  acerbum 

Conficit,  et  tenebris  nigrescunt  omnia  circum. 

Effuge,  et  b^c  Tumo  mandata  noyissima  perfer:  825 

Succedat  pugnae,  Trojanosque  arceat  urbe. 

Jamque  yale!     Simulhis  dictis  linquebat  babenas. 


to  non  audiens  soniium  per  auram 
factum, 

809  Ule  lupus.  Consult  note 
on  X.  707. 

810  Abdidit,  "Hides,"  i  e., 
IB  accustomed  to  hide.  An  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  idiom  in  the 
case  of  the  aorist.  So  also  iub^ 
jeeit  and  petimt, 

812  Oaudam  pavitaniem.  Ap- 
plying to  the  tail,  as  an  index  of 
fear,  what  belongs  properly  to  the 
animal  itself  . 

815  OorUenius  fugA,  "Con- 
tent   with  making  his  escape,** 


t.  e,y  without  attempting  to  follow 
up  his  succesSi 

81fi^  LabUur.  "  Sinks  down." 
She  does  not,  howeyer,  fall  ftom 
her  horse. 

821  Fida  ante  aUas  qua.  Sop- 
ply  0ra/. 

822  Pa/rthri,  Supply  oonnw- 
verai, 

823  Poiui,  <<Have  I  held 
out.**  Equivalent  to  mrUnm  tmUL 

827  lAnquehat  haberuu.  *^8b0 
gradually  relaxed  her  hold  of  the 
reins."  Ohsenre  the  Ibne  of  the 
imperfectt 
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Ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens.    Turn  frigida  toto 
Paullatim  exsolvit  se  corpore,  lentaque  coUa, 
£t,  captum  leto,  posuit  caput,  anna  relinquens;  830 

Yitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 

Turn  vero  immensus  surgens  ferit  aurea  clamor 
Sidera;  dejecta  crudescit  pugna  Camill^; 
Incumint  densi  simul  omnis  copia  Teucrum, 
Tjrrhenique  duces,  Euandrique  Arcades  alse.  835 

At,  Triyiae  custos,  jam  dudum  in  montibus  Opis 
Alta  sedet  summis,  spectatque  interrita  pugnas. 
Utque  procul,  medio  juvenum  in  clamore  furentum, 
Prospexit  tristi  multatam  morte  Camillam, 
Ingemuitque,  deditque  has  imo  pectore  yooes:  840 

Heu!  nimium,  Tirgo,  nimium  crudele  luisti 
Supplicium,  Teucros  conata  lacessere  belle  1 
Nee  tibi  desertae  in  dumis  coluisse  Dianam 
Profuit,  aut  nostras  humero  gessisse  sagittas. 
Non  tamen  indecorem  tua  te  regina  reliquit       ,  845 

Extrema  jam  in  morte;  neque  hoc  sine  nomine  letum 
Per  gentes  erit;  aut  famam  patieris  inultae. 
Nam,  quicumque  tuum  yiolarit  yulnere  corpus, 
Morte  luet  merita.    Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 
Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bustum  850 

Antiqui  Laurentis,  opacaque  ilice  tectum: 
Hie  dea  se  primum  rapido  pulcherrima  nisu 
Sistit,  et  Arruntem  tumulo  speculatur  ab  alto. 
Ut  yidit  laetantem  animis,  ac  yana  tumentem ; 
Cur,  inquit,  diyersus  abis?  hue  dirige  gressum,  855 

Hue,  periture,  yeni;  capias  ut  digna  Gamillse 
Prsemia.     Tune  etiam  tells  moriere  Dianae? 


836  Ala.  *'Cavaky."  Com- 
pare line  604. 

839  Multatam,  "Amerced." 
A  much  better  reading  than 
mulcatam, 

847  Famam  inulta,  "The 
ignominy  of  dying  unayenged." 
More  literally,  "of  an  unavenged 


one. 


» 


850  Dercenni,    Dercennus  was 


an  ancient  king  of  Laurentum, 
otherwise  unknown. 

Terreno  ex  aggere,  "Formed 
of  a  mound  of  earth."  One  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  a  tomb. 

857  Tune  etiam  telis,  &c. 
"  Shalt  thou  even  die  by  the  wea- 
pons of  Diana?"  f.e.,  shall  so 
cowardly  a  being  as  thou  be  ho- 
noured by  such  a  death  as  this  ? 
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860 


865 


870 


Dixit;  et  aurati  Yolucrem  Thre'issa  sagittam 
Deprorosit  pharetra,  comuque  infensa  tetendit, 
£t  duxit  longe,  donee  currata  coirent 
Inter  se  capita,  et  manibus  jam  tangeret  eequis, 
Lceva  aciem  ferri,  dextr&  nerroque  papillam. 
Extemplo  teli  stridorem,  aurasque  sonantes, 
Audiit  una  Arruns,  hsesitque  in  corpora  femim. 
Ilium  exspirantem  socii,  atque  extrema  gementem, 
Obliti,  ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere  linquunt: 
Opis  ad  atherium  pennis  aufertur  Oljmpum. 

Prima  fugit,  domina  amis^  leris  ala  Camillse: 
Turbati  fugiont  Rutuli;  fiigit  acer  Atinas; 
Disjectique  duces,  desolatique  manipli, 
Tuta  petunt,  et  equis  ayersi  ad  moBnia  tendunt. 
Nee  quisquam  instantes  Teucros,  letumque  fereutes, 
Sustentare  valet  telis,  aut  sistere  contra; 
Sed  laxos  referunt  humeris  languentibus  arcus, 
Quadrupedumque  putrem  cursu  quatit  ungula  carapum. 
Volyitur  ad  muros,  caligine  turbidus  atrS,  876 

Pulvis;  et  e  speculis,  percussaa  pectora,  matres 
Femineum  clamorem  ad  ccbU  sideia  tollunt. 
Qui  cursu  portas  primi  irrupere  patentes, 
Hos  inimica  super  mixto  premit  agmine  turba:  880 

Nee  miseram  effugiunt  mortem:  sed,  limine  in  ipso, 
Moenibus  in  patriis,  atque  inter  tuta  domorum. 
Confix],  exspirant  animas.    Pars  claudere  portas  ; 
Nee  sociis  aperire  viam,  nee  moBuibus  audent 
Accipere  orantes:  oriturque  miserrima  caedes  885 


85U  ThreUta,  Compare  i.  316. 

861  Capita.  The  two  extre- 
mities of  the  bow. 

Manibus  mquit.  ''  With  equal 
hands,*'  t.  e.,  equally  with  hto 
hands. 

862  Amemfervi,  <<  The  arrow- 
head.»» 

866  ObUH.  <<  Neglecting." 
Equivalent  here  to  negl%ffefUe$, 
They  negated  him  in  their 
09g?nie88  to  escape. 


870  Deaolaiu  EquiTaknt  to 
rdieU  a  dudbut. 

875  Quadrupedumque  ptUnm, 
&0.    Repeated  from  tIIL  fi06L 

877  E  MpeeulU,  *<Fiom  ths 
elemtioDs  on  the  nmparti,** 

880  Inimiea  turba.  Sopp^ 
seguenium, 

982  Mmmhii  k^  paMU.  <<Uii- 
der  theb  native  waUa.** 

883  CUmdtn»  TheUsMcil 
infinitivty  lor 
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Defendentum  armis  aditus,  inque  arma  ruentam. 
Exclusi,  ante  oculos  lacrimantumque  ora  parentum, 
Pars  in  prsBcipites  fossas,  urgente  ruina, 
Yolritur;  immissis  pars  caeca  et  concita  frenis 
Arietat  in  portas  et  duros  objice  postes.  890 

Ipsa  de  muris  summo  certamine  matres, 
(Monstrat  amor  veros  patrisB),  ut  yidere  Camillam, 
Tela  manu  trepidse  jaciunt;  ac,  robore  duro, 
Stipitibus  ferrom  sudibusque  iinitaDtur  obustis 
Praecipites ;  primsque  mori  pro  mcenibus  ardent.         895 

Interea,  Tumum  in  silvis  sasyissimus  implet 
Nuntius,  et  juveni  ingentem  fert  Acca  tumultum  : 
l>eletas  Yolscorum  acies,  cecidisse  Camillam, 
Ingmere  infensos  hostes,  et  Marte  secundo 
Omnia  corripuisse ;  metum  jam  ad  mcenia  ferri.  900 

nie  furens,  (et  sa^ya  Jons  sic  numina  poscunt,) 
Deserit  obsessos  coUes,  nemora  aspera  linquit. 


888  Urgente  rwnA.  <<From 
the  crowd  pressmg  on." 

889  Immissis  pars  eaeOy  &c. 
''A  part,  blinded  by  terror,  and 
urged  onward  with  loosened  reins, 
drive  full  against  the  gates,  and 
the  door-posts  rendered  finn  by 
bars." 

892  Monstrat.      *^  Points  out 

the  way,**  t.  e.,  suggests  this  mode 

of  defending  the  ramparts. 

*  Ut  videre  CamiUam,      '^  Even 

as  they  saw  Camilla   (to  have 


done),*'  t.  e.,  resolve  to  die  for 
their  country,  even  as  they  saw 
Camilla  lose  her  life  for  Latium. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  Wag- 
ner, and  is  certainly  the  best  that 
can  be  offered.  We  must  there- 
fore construe  de  muris  with 
jeununt,  and  place  a  comma  after 
matres.  It  is  very  evident  that 
'*  CamiUam  '*  cannot  mean  *'  the 
corpse  of  Camilla,**  because  Diana 
had  declared  that  she  herself 
would  bear  it  away  in  a  hollow 
doud.     (Compare  line  693,  seq.) 


Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
refer  to  Camilla  while  still  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  to  the  walls 
of  Laurentum  did  not  take  place 
until  after  she  had  fallen. 

894  Ferrum  imitantur.  They 
use  these  weapons  in  the  absence 
of  iron  ones,  and  endeavour-  to 
make  them  equally  effectual. 

896  Interea,  Tumum,  &c. 
'^  Meanwhile,  most  harrowing  ti- 
dings engross  the  whole  sovd  of 
Tumus  (as  he  lies  in  ambush),  in 
the  forest,  and  Acca  brings  to  the 
warrior  (what  causes  in  him)  the 
deepest  agitation.**  Nuntius  is 
here  for  res  nuntiata, 

901  StBva  numina,  ''The  hos- 
tile decrees.**  The  parenthetical 
clause  is  added  here  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  Tumus  was 
compelled  to  take  the  step  which 
he  did,  and  to  abandon  his  well- 
selected  post. 

902  Obsessos,  "  That  had  been 
.bea«t  (by  hi»  forces).' 


» 
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Viz  e  conspectu  exierat,  campumqae  tenebat ; 
Quum  pater  ^neas,  saltus  ingressus  apertos, 
Ezsuperatque  jugum,  silvaque  evadit  opaca. 
Sic  ambo  ad  muros  rapidi,  totoque  feruntur 
Agmine,  nee  longis  inter  se  passibus  absunt: 
Ac  simul  ^neas  fdmantes  pulyere  campos 
Prospexit  longe,  Laurentiaque  agmina  yidit ; 
£t  sffiYum  ^nean  agnoyit  Tumus  in  armis, 
Adventumque  pedum  flatusque  audivit  equorum. 
Continuoque  ineant  pugnas,  et  proelia  tentent ; 
Ni  roseus  fessos  jam  gurgite  Pbcsbus  Hibero 
Tiuguat  equos,  noctemque,  die  labente,  rediicat. 
Considuut  castris  ante  urbem,  et  moenia  yallant. 


905 


910 


915 


904  Apertos,  "  No  longer  oc- 
cupied by  the  foe." 

905  Exsuperatque  jugum. 
Compare  line  522,  aeq. 

913  Ourgiie  Hibero,  <<  In  the 
Iberian  sea  ;*'  t.  e.,  in  the  West- 
ern Ocean.    As  the  sea  on  the 


coast  of  Spain  lay  westward  of 
Italy,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
sun  sets  in  that  sea.  The  god  of 
day  was  supposed  to  plunge  his 
chariot  into  the  ocean  at  the  Pio- 
montorium  Sacrum,  now  Cfape  Si. 
Vincent, 


PUBLII  VIRGILII  MARONIS 
JINEIDOS 


LIBER     DUODECIMUS. 


TURNUS  ut,  infractos  adyerso  Marte,  Latinos 
Defecisse  yidet,  sua  nunc  promissa  repoaci, 
Se  signari  oculis;  ultro  implacabilis  ardet, 
Attoliitque  animos.     Pcenonun  qualis  in  arris, 
Saucius  ille  girayi  yenantum  yulnere  pectus, 
Turn  demum  moyet  arma  leo ;  gaudetque  comantes 
Excutiens  ceryice  toros;  fixumque  latronis 
Impayidus  frangit  telum,  et  fremit  ore  cruento : 
Haud  secus  accenso  glisdt  yiolentia  Tumo. 
Turn  sic  affatnr  regem,  atqoe  ita  turbidus  infit : 
Nulla  mora  in  Tumo ;  nihil  est  quod  dicta  retractent 
Ignayi  ^neadsB,  nee,  quad  pepigere,  recuseiit. 
Congredior.     Fer  sacra,  pater,  et  concipe  fcsdus. 


a 


10 


1  Infractos.  Equiyalent  to 
fircboios, 

2  Sua  promxisa.  He  had  pro- 
mised that  the  war  should  have  a 
favourable  issue,  and  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  would  meet  .^neas  in 
angle  combat. 

^  4  Pcenorum  in  arvis.     Refer- 
ring to  Africa  generally. 

5  Ille  leo.  Consult  note  on  x. 
707. 

6  Movet  atma.  *'  Prepares  for 
battle." 

Gaudetque  comarUeSy  &c. ;  t.  e., 
delights  in  deyelo{Ang  the  muscles 
of  his  shaggy  neck. 

7  Cervice  toros  is,  by  a  poetic 
idiom,  for  cerviois  toros,  and  this 
for  eervicem  torosam, 

Latronis,  "  Of  the  hunter  that 
has  come  upon  him  unawures." 


Observe  the  peculiar  use  of  this 
term  here,  as  referring  to  one  who 
attacks  by  surprise. 

II  Nihil  est  quod  dicta,  &c. 
*' There  is  no  reason  Why  the  cow- 
ardly Trojans  shall  retract  their 
challenge;"  t.  e.,  why  ^neas 
shall  recede  from  the  contest  for 
which  he  has  offered  himself. 

13  Congredior.  "My  resolution 
remains  fixed  to  engage  with 
him." 

Fet  sacra.  Compare  line  118, 
seq. 

Concipe  foedus,  "Ratify  the 
compact  in  due  form  of  words  ;'* 
i,  e.y  the  compact  with  the  Tro- 
jans, by  which  a  single  combat 
between  ^neas  and  Turnns 
should  terminate  tlio  war.  The. 
expresciun  vei'ba   concepta  njtM 
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Ant  hac  Dardanium  dexti^  sub  Tartars  mittam, 
Desertorem  Asiae  (sedeant,  spectentque  Latini),  15 

Et  solus  ferro  crimen  commune  refellam ; 
Aut  habeat  victos,  cedat  Layinia  conjux. 

Olli  sedate  respondit  corde  Latinus : 
O  prsBstans  animi  juvenis !  quantum  ipse  feroci 
Virtute  exsuperas,  tanto  me  impensius  sequum  est         20 
Consulere,  atque  omnes  metuentem  expendere  casus. 
Sunt  tibi  regna  patris  Dauni,  sunt  oppida  capta 
Multa  manu ;  nee  non  aurumque,  animusque.  Latino  est: 
Sunt  alise  innuptaB  Latio  et  Laurentibus  agris, 
Nee  genus  indecores.     Sine  me  base,  baud  moUia  &tu,  25 
Sublatis  aperire  dolis ;  simul  boo  animo  bauri. 
Me  natam  nulli  veterum  sociare  procorum 
Fas  erat,  idque  omnes  divique,  bominesque,  canebant. 
Yictus  amore  tui,  cognato  sanguine  yictus, 
Conjugis  et  moestae  lacrimis,  yincla  omnia  rupi:  30 

Promissam  eripui  genero ;  arma  impia  sumsi. 
Ex  illo  qui  me  casus,  quas,  Tume,  sequantur 
Bella,  Tides;  quantos  primus  patiare  labores. 
Bis  magna  yicti  pugni,  vix  urbe  tuemur 
Spes  Italas :  recalent  nostro  Tiberina  fluenta  35 


to  the  formula  of  the  oath,  and 
both  it  and  concipio  are  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

16  Crimen  commune,  ''The 
charge  made  by  every  one  against 
me;*'  i,e.,  the  charge  of  wantmg 
courage. 

20  Exsuperas,  Supply  aiios 
omnes, 

JEquum  est.  Supply  mihi.  The 
prudence  of  the  aged  must  temper 
the  impetuous  feelings  of  the 
young. 

23  Nee  non  aurumque,  &c. 
"Latinus,  too,  has  wealth,  and 
favourable  feelings  towards  wee." 
The  monarch  means  that  Tnrnus 


in  all  things  save  one,  and  tliat  is 
in  the  case  of  his  daiighter*&  hand. 
Her  he  cannot  have. 

27  Veterum  proeorum,  "Of 
her  old  suitors.*'  They  are  called 
''old"  in  comparison  with  JEiaeu, 
the  new-comer. 

29  Cognato  sanguine,  Vemfii, 
the  mother  of  Tomus,  was  siBter 
to  Amata,  the  wife  of  T«atinng. 

31  ProtMssam,  LavMia  had 
been  promised  to  fRntm^  thiooi^ 
the  ambassadors  sent  by  die  latter. 
Compare  viL  267* 

Genero,  Supply  yb/iiru  ADo- 
ding  to  i^^fiaa 

2&  Primus,  "Above  aO  othflR.** 


may  command  bia  leoouieea,  bh^V     ^^  S^«  Itabt.  ^llie  hopes  of 
may  claim  his  hearty  coucarwiiw  \\\»3ts  ^r  V,  «.)^m\sf^n^ 
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Songaine  adhuc,  campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent. 

Quo  referor  to  ties?  que  men  tern  insania  mutat? 

Si  Tumo  exstincto  socios  sum  adscire  paratus, 

Cur  non  incolumi  potius  certamina  tollo? 

Quid  consanguinei  Rutuli,  quid  cetera  dicet  40 

Italia,  ad  mortem  si  te  (Fors  dicta  refutet) 

Prodiderim,  natam  et  connubia  nostra  petentem? 

Respice  res  bello  yarias;  miserere  parentis 

Longsevi,  quem  nunc  moestum  patria  Ardea  longe     ^ 

Diyidit.     Haudquaquam  dictis  violentia  Tumi  45 

Flectitur:  exsuperat  magis,  segrescitque  medendo. 

lit  pnmum  £aii  potuit,  sic  institit  ore : 

Quam  pro  me  curam  geris,  hanc  precor,  optime,  pro  me 

Deponas,  letumque  sinas  pro  laude  pacisci. 

Et  nos  tela,  pater,  ferrumque  baud  debile,  dextra  50 

Spargimus ;  et  nostro  sequitur  de  vulnere  sanguis. 

Longe  illi  dea  mater  erit,  quse  nube  fugacem 

Feminea  tegat,  et  yanis  sese  occulat  umbris. 

T 


SI  Quoriiferortotiesf  "Whi- 
ther am  I  so  often  carried  back 
(from  my  purpose)?**  t.«.,  why 
should  I  thus  be  carried  backward 
and  forward,  and  be  continually 
changing  my  resolve  ?  Why  not 
make  peace  at  once  with  the  Tro- 
jans? 

38  Adscire.  Supply  hos^  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Trojans. 

39  Incolumi,  '*  While  he  is 
still  safe."  Why  not  put  an  end 
to  all  conflicts,  and  save  the  Ufe 
of  Tumus? 

42  Frodiderim.  By  allowing 
him  to  engage  with  ^neas. 

44  Lonffe  dividit,  Ardea  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  Lauren- 
tum;  but,  as  Heyne  remarks,  we 
are  here  dealing  with  a  poet,  not 
with  a  geographer. 

46  Exsuperat  magis,  &c.  '^He 
the  rather  exceeds  his  former  vio- 
leace,  and  becomea  the  more  dia- 


tempered  by  the  very  attempt  that 
is  made  to  heal." 

49  Leium  pro  laude  paciscL 
"  To  obtain  glory  by  my  death.** 
More  literally,  ^"^to  bargain  for 
death  at  the  price  of  glory." 

53  Femined,  <<  Collected  by  a 
woman's  hand.'*  Homer  repre- 
sents Venus  as  rescuing  .^Elneas  in 
a  cloud  from  the  fury  of  Diomede. 

Vanis,  Tumus  in  using  this 
epithet,  sneers  at  the  divine  origin 
of  iCneas,  as  if  it  were  false. 

Sese,  Observe  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  pronoun  in  place  of  eum. 
The  reference  is  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  passing  in  the  mind 
of^neas,  at  some  moment  of 
peril,  as  if  he  were  invoking  his 
supposed  parent  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Hence  the  propriety  of  sese 
in  the  text.  On  this  whoW  ^a&i> 
sage,  con&\]\^  Vk^  ^>a!!itl^  'Qs:^A  ^ 
Wagaex. 
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At  regina,  nova  pugnse  conterrita  sorte, 
Flebat;  et  ardentem  generam  moritura  tenebat : 
Tume,  per  has  ego  te  lacrimas,  per  si  quia  Amatas 
Tangit  honos  animum ;  spes  tu  nunc  tma  senectas, 
Tu  requies,  miseree !  decus  imperiumque  Latini 
Te  penes;  in  te  omnis  domns  inclinata  recumbit; 
Unum  oro:  desiste  manum  committere  Teucris. 
Qui  te  cumque  manent  isto  certamine  casus, 
Et  m«,  Tome,  manent.     Simul  hsdc  invisa  relinquam 
Lumina,  nee  generum  ^nean  captiya  videbo. 
Accepit  Yocem  lacrimis  Layinia  matris 
Flagrantes  perfusa  genas :  cui  plurimus  ignem 
Subjecit  rubor,  et  calefacta  per  ora  cucorrit. 
Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violayerit  ostro 
Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 
Alba  rosa :  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores. 
Ilium  turbat  amor,  figitque  in  yirgine  Yultus. 
Ardet  in  arma  magis ;  paucisque  afiatur  Amatam  : 
Ne,^u8eso,  ne  me  lacrimis,  neve  omine  tanto, 
Prosequere,  in  dun  certamina  Martis  euntem, 
O  mater  !  neque  enim  Tumo  mora  libera  mortis. 
Nuntius  base,  Idmon,  Phrygio  mea  dicta  tyranno, 
Haud  placitura  refer :  Cum  primum  crastina  cobIo, 


55 


60 


05 


70 


75 


54  Nov  A  pugnm  aorte,  ^'By 
the  new  kind  of  combat  (propos- 
ed),*' t.tf.,  mx^le  combat  Iwtween 
Tumus  and  iEneaa. 

65  Moriiura,  ''Like  one  re- 
solved on  death  ;*'  i  «.,  in  case  he 
did  not  yield  to  her  request,  and 
abstain  from  the  cnconnter. 

66  Per  htu  ego  tey  &e,  Cmualt 
note  on  ir.  314. 

Per  ai  quit,  &c.  Consnlt  note 
on  iL  141. 

65  OiH  phnrimut  iffnem,  See. 
''  Unto  whom  a  deep  blush  kin- 
dled up  the  hot  current  within, 
and  overBproad  her  burning  vis- 
Asa  '*    We  bate  beie  a  blending 


would  be  the  result  of  the  botev* 
rent  in  the  veiDa;  according  to  tin 
latter,  the  hot  current  fdthin 
would  be  set  in  motion  i>y  tbe 
blush.  There  is  no  need,  thsi^ 
fore,  of  our  having  leeooiSB  to 
any  hypallage. 

67  The  epithet  Indum  »  poeti- 
cal here,  the  Indian  inaj  beiag 
the  most  valued. 

72  Omhtekmia.  ^Witksoi^ 
auspidons  an  omani*'  ii;«witk 
these  ill-omened  tsMik 

7^NeqiisemmTurua,AA  Tb 
nwMuiing  is  thisi  I  luv«  not  tbe 


freedom  of  oho&oe  i   if  tlw  fttN 

^^       ,.  w  ^. c,  .have  doomsd  bm  to  death,  H  ii 

et  the piOBue  and  \wl&t  Vasms^X^tK  Hn  wi  -^RnraK  to  rnnti  thit 
^fftffr4mg  to  the  fonact,  ^h»\JtoAi\  ^nSa. 
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Puniceis  inyecta  rotis,  Aurora  rubebit, 

Non  Teucros  agat  in  Rutulos:  Teucrum  arma  quiescant, 

Et  Rutuli:  nostro  dirimamus  sanguine  bellum; 

Bio  quseratur  conjux  Layinia  campo.  80 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  rapidusque  in  tecta  recessit, 
Poscit  equos,  gaudetque  tuens  ante  ora  frementes, 
Pilumno  quos  ipsa  decus  dedit  Orithjia; 
Qui  candore  nives  anteirent,  cursibus  auras. 
Circumstant  properi  aurigse,  manibusque  lacessunt         85 
Pectora  plausa  cavis,  et  coUa  comantia  pectnnt. 
Ipse  dehinc,  auro  squalentem  alboque  orichalco, 
Circumdat  loricam  humeris;  simul  aptat  habendo 
Ensemque,  cljpeumque,  et  rubrsB  comua  cristaB : 
Ensem^  quern  Dauno  ignipotens  deus  ipse  parenti  90 

Fecerat,  et  Stjgia  candentem  tinxerat  unda. 
Exin,  qua3  mediis,  ingenti  annixa  columme, 
^dibus  astabat,  yalidam  yi  corripit  hastam, 
Actoris  Aurunci  spolium;  quassatque  trementem, 
Yociferans:  Nunc,  O  nunquam  frustrata  Toeatus  95 

Hasta  meosl  nunc  tempus  adest;  te  maximus  Actor, 
Te  Tumi  nunc  dextra  gerit:  da  stemere  corpus, 
Loricamque  manu  yalida  laoerare  reyulsam 
Semiyiri  Pbrygis,  et  foedare  in  pulyere  crines, 
Vibratos  calido  ferro,  myrrhaque  madentes.  100 

His  agitur  furiis:  totoque  ardentis  ab  ore 
Scintillde  absistunt ;  oculis  micat  acribus  ignis : 


83  J>eeu8,  ''Ab  a  mark  of  h(K 
nour  ;**  t.  e,,  as  an  honorary  gift. 

Orithyia.  The  bride  of  Bo- 
reas. ^  The  steeds  in  question 
were,  therefore,  of  the  best  breed, 
and  recall  to  mind  the  "storm- 
footed**  coursers  of  Pindar. 

87  Squalentem,  Consult  note 
on  X.  314. 

Alboque  criehaleo,  ''And  with 
pale  orichalcum.**  A  species  of 
brass  is  probably  meant  here. 

88  Habendo.        "For    use. 
EgniraJeot  to  ad  habendum^ 


» 


89  Rubra  comua  crisla.  The 
reference  is  to  a  helmet  with  a 
double  or  triple  crest,  and  by  eor- 
nua  appear  to  be  meant  Uie  ex- 
tremities or  cnrlinfi;  ends  of  these 
crests. 

94  Actoris  Aurunei  spoHum, 
It  had  been  taken  from  him  in 
battle. 

99  Semiviri  Phrygit.  The 
Phrygians,  with  whom  the  Tro- 
jans are  here  and  elsewhere  coQp 


ilOUMA^t 
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Mugitos  reluti  cum  prima  in  prcelia  taurus 

Temficos  ciet,  atque  irasci  in  comua  tentat, 

Arboris  obnixus  trunco;  ventosque  lacessit  105 

Ictibus,  ant  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  arena. 

Nee  minus  interea,  matemis  ssbyus  in  armis, 
.^neas  acuit  Martem,  et  se  suscitat  inl, 
Oblato  gaudens  componi  foedere  bellum. 
Tum  Bocios,  moBstique  metum  solatur  luli,  110 

Fata  docens;  regique  jubet  responsa  Latino 
Certa  referre  riros,  et  pacis  dicere  leges. 

Postera  yix  summos  spargebat  lumine  montes 
Orta  dies,  cum  primum  alto  se  gurgite  toUunt 
Solis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efflant;  115 

Gampum  ad  certamen  magnae  sub  moenibus  urbis 
Dimensi  Rutulique  fin,  Teucrique,  parabant; 
In  medioque  focos,  et  dis  communibus  aras 
Ghramineas:  alii  fontemque  ignemque  ferebant, 
Yelati  limo,  et  verbena  tempera  yincti.  120 

Procedit  legio  Ausonidum,  pilataque  plenis 
Agmina  se  fimdunt  portis.     Hinc  Troi'us  omnis, 
Tjrrhenusque,  ruit  variis  exercitus  armis; 
Haud  secus  instructi  feiro,  quam  si  aspera  Martis 
Pugna  vocet.     Nee  non  mediis  in  millibus  ipsi  125 

Ductores  auro  voUtant  ostroque  superbi, 


104  Atgue  iratei  in  eomua  ten* 
tat,  *' And  strives  to  arouse  his 
angry  energies  for  a  real  conflict 
witii  horns.'*  The  contest  with 
the  tree  serres  as  a  preparatory 
ezerdse  for  some  real  encounter 
with  a  rival  antagonist. 

107  Samu,  Equi^ent  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  to  fortu, 

114  Ottfa  prtmufM,  &e.  From 
this  to  qfflant  is  merely  parenthe- 
tioal,  and  carries  out  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  elaxise. 

117  Parabant,  If  the  paren- 
thetical elanae  had  not  been  in- 


118  Dis  eammunibuM,  Refer- 
ring to  the  gods  worshipped  by 
bo&  Trojans  and  TAtSt^^  uid  ,by 
iHiom  both  sides  were  to  swear. 

120  VeloHhmo.  <<Amyed  in 
the  limus.**  The  Umtu  was  a 
bandage  or  covering  for  the  kioi^ 
and  so  called  either  tnm  iHm 
crossing  the  thi^^hs  transvenely, 
or  from  its  having  a  tnuurene 
purple  stripe^  kmug  being  the 
same  in  force  as  obMgutu,  It 
was  worn  by  the  oflieiiUing  ptpa 
at  sacrifioesi  and  also  hf  mthmm, 
actors  on  the  stagey  m.     Thi 

aerted,  this  wodid  bav^  Vmcsi  ^SbnV  wnaiBiEsiL  ^mA  has  ikto  wUA  k 

aime  M  oum parorent.  \iax*\BS«6ftt« 
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Et,  genus  Assaraci,  Mnestheus,  et  fortis  Asilas, 
Et  Messapus,  equum  domitor,  Neptunia  proles. 
Utque,  dato  signo,  spatia  in  sua  quisque  recessit, 
Defigunt  telluri  hastas,  et  scuta  reclinant.  130 

Turn  studio  effussB  matres,  et  yulgus  inermum, 
Invalidique  senes,  turres  et  tecta  domorum 
Obsedere :  alii  portis  sublimibus  astant. 

At  Juno,  e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  babetur, 
Turn  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  bonos,  aut  gloria,  monti,  135 
Prospiciens  tumulo,  campum  aspectabat,  et  ambas, 
Laurentum  Troiimque,  acies,  urbemque  Latini. 
Extemplo  Tumi  sic  est  a£fata  sororem, 
Diva  deam,  stagnis  quae,  fluminibusque  sonoris, 
Praesidet;  bunc  iUi  rex  setberis  altus  bonorem,  140 

Jupiter,  erepta  pro  yirginitate,  sacrayit: 
Njmpha,  decus  •fluyiorum,  animo  gratissima  nostro, 
Scis  ut  te  cunctis  unam,  quaacumque  Latinad 
Magnanimi  Jovis  ingratum  ascendere  cubile, 
Prsetulerim,  coelique  libens  in  parte  locarim:  145 

Disce  tuum,  ne  me  incuses,  Jutuma,  dolorem. 
Qua  yisa  est  Fortuna  pati,  Parcaeque  sinebant 
Cedere  res  Latio,  Tumum,  et  tua  moenia,  texi : 
Nunc  juvenem  imparibus  yideo  concurrere  fatis, 
Parcanimque  dies,  et  yis  inimica,  propinquat.  150 

Non  pugnam  aspicere  banc  oculis,  non  fiaedera,  possum. 
Tu,  pro  germane  si  quid  praesentius  audes. 


»» 


130  RedinanL  Equivalent  to 
reponurU  in  terrd, 

I3i  JE  summo  tumulo,  ''  From 
the  summit  of  the  high  ground." 

135  Turn,  <' At  that  early  day. 
The  mountain  became  famous 
afterward,  when  Alba  Longa  was 
built  upon  it. 

138  Sororem,  Jutuma.  She 
18  called  a  Naiad  by  Ovid  (Fast, 
ii.  585).  A  fountain  issuing  from 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  a  lake 
iHiich  it  feeds,  were  sacred  to 
her.    Compare  line  886. 


139  Deam,  The  term  dea,  as 
in  the  p^sent  instance,  was  often 
applied  to  mere  nymphs. 

144  Ingratum,  Equivalent 
here  to  invisumy  i.  e.,  Jvmoniy  on 
account  of  the  infiddities  of  her 
spouse. 

146  Tuum  dohrem,  <^The 
misfortune  that  awaits  thee.*' 
Dolorem  for  infortunium,  the  con- 
sequence for  what  is  antecedent. 

152  iSi  quid  prasentius  audes, 
"  If  thou  darest  to  form  an.'^  bcAd^ 
and  8niitokT«NdiQ&^'^^  ^^sst&\:NE> 
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Perge;  decet     Fonan  miseros  meliora  sequentur. 
Yix  ea,  quum  lacrimas  oculis  Jutoma  profiidit; 
Terque  quaterque  manu  pectus  percussit  honestam.      155 
Non  lacrimis  hoc  tempus,  ait  Satumia  Juno: 
Accelera;  et  fratrem,  si  quis  modus,  eripe  morti :    •■ 
Aut  tu  bella  cie,  conceptumque  excute  foedus. 
Auctor  ego  audendi.     Sic  exhortata,  reliquit 
Incertam,  et  tristi  turbatam  Ttdnere  mentis.  160 

Interea  reges,  ingenti  mole  Latinus 
Quadrijugo  vehitur  curm,  cui  tempora  circum 
Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, . 
Solis  avi  specimen :  bigis  it  Tumus  in  albis, 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro.  165 

Hinc  pater  iBneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo, 
Sidereo  flagrans  cljpeo  et  coelestibus  armis^ 
Et  juxta  Ascanius,  magnse  spes  altera  Romee, 

rocedunt  castris:  puraque  in  yeste  sacerdos 
Petigeri  foetum  suis,  intonsamque  bidentem,  I70 


endly,  "  anything  more  ready  (of 
aid  than  ordinary).*' 

153  Forsan  miserasy  &c  Juno 
means,  that  perhaps  the  order 
fixed  by  the  fates  may  be  in  some 
degree  changed. 

154  Vue  ea.     Supply  dixerctt. 

161  Interea  reges,  &c.  "Mean- 
while the  kings,  (and  in  particu- 
lar) Latinus,  of  ample  frame,  are 
borne  along,"  &c.  A  species  of 
anacoluthon,  where  the  writer, 
commiencing  ^dth  what  is  general 
in  its  nature,  brei^  off  on  a  sud- 
den, and  descends  to  particulars. 
Grammarians  understand  proce^ 
durU  with  reges,  but  for  this  there 
is  no  necessity.  The  clause  is  the 
same,  in  effect,  as  interea  reges 
veeH  sunt  cunibus,  et  quidem  prU 
mo  loco  Latinus  vehitur,  &c. 

Ingenti  mole.  Some  editors, 
following    SerriuB,   render    this 


it  the  same  as  ingenti  corpore,  in 
its  heroic  sense.  Compare  iu  557> 

163  Anrati  bis  sex  radU,  &e. 
Latinus  is  here  represented  as 
wearing  the  corona  radiata, 

164  SoUs  avi  specimen,  ^An 
emblem  of  his  ancestor  the  son." 
Servius  makes  M arica,  the  mo* 
ther  of  Latinus,  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Circe,  the  daughter  of 
Apollo.  This,  however,  appesn 
somewhat  forced.  It  is  better  to 
suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  Vii]^ 
had  here  in  view  some  eai^ 
legend,  which  made  Fanniia,  or 
some  ancestor  of  Tumus,  to  have 
sprung  from  Circ^. 

Bigts  in  aUns.  '^In  a  fltt 
drawn  by  two  white  steeds.** 

170    Setigeri  faium  auii.    The 

poet  h«re    follows    the  ciutoai 

of  his  countrymen,  who,  in  nttk- 

mg  a  leaeue,  sacrifioed  a  aow^pki 

\*t\ATT^I^«iidGteek8y  on  M 
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Atttdit,  admoyitque  pecus  flagrantibus  aris, 
Illi,  ad  surgentem  conyersi  lumina  solem, 
Dant  fruges  manibus  salsas,  et  tempora  ferro 
Sum  ma  notant  pecudum,  paterisque  altaria  libant. 

Tum  plus  iBneas  stricto  sic  ense  precatur:  IJH 

Esto  nunc  Sol  testis,  et  hsdc  mihi  Terra  vocanti, 
Quam  propter  tantos  potui  perferre  labores, 
Et  pater  omnipotens,  et  tu,  Satumia  conjux, 
Jam  melior,  jam,  diva,  precor;  tuque,  incljrte  Mayors, 
Cuncta  tuo  qui  bella,  pater,  sub  numine  torques ;  180 

Fontesque,  Fluviosque,  voco,  quseque  aBtheris  alti 
Religio,  et  qu£e  caeruleo  sunt  numina  ponto: 
Cesserit  Ausonio  si  fors  yictoria  Turno, 
Conyenit,  Euandri  yictos  discedere  ad  urbem; 
Cedet  lulus  agris;  nee  post  arma  ulla  rebelles  185 

-^neadae  referent,  ferroye  haec  regna  lacessent. 
Sin  nostrum  annuerit  nobis  Yictoria  Martem, 
Ut  potius  reor,  et  potius  di  numine  firment; 
Non  ego  nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo. 
Nee  mihi  regna  peto:  paribus  se  legibus  ambsB  190 

Inyictse  gentes  setema  in  foedera  mittant.  > 

Sacra  deosque  dabo :  socer  arma  Latinus  babeto ; 


17^ Frtiges salsas.  "The salted 
ineaJ. "  This  was  sprinkled  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  also  on 
the  entrails,  before  they  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Consult 
note  on  ii.  133. 

Et  tempora  ferro,  &c.  Re- 
ferring to  the  custom  of  cutting 
off  the  hairs  from  the  forehead  of 
the  victim.     Compare  vi  245. 

176  Esto  nunc  Sol  testis,  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer,  //.  iii. 
276,  seq. 

Mihi  vocanti,  "  Unto  me,  in- 
voking (you  as  such),"  i.e,,  in- 
voking you  as  witnesses.  The 
common  reading  is  pre&mti. 

179  Jam  melior.  "Now  mOre 
propitious."  This  change  in 
tFuno*s  disposition  towards  him 


had  been  foretold   by  Helenus. 
Compare  iii.  435. 

180  Torques.  "  Directest." 
A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
management  of  a  chariot. 

181  Quaque  atheris  alti  religio. 
"And  whatever  object  of  religious 
adoration  there  is  in  lofty  aether.** 
Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  atherem 

■  invoeo,  whatever  there  is  holy  in 
sether;  whatever  divinities  preside 
over  it,  these  he  invokes. 

183  Cesserit  si  fors  victoria. 
''It  the  victory  shall  chance  to 
fall.  *'  Fors  for  forsitan,  or  forsan. 

192  Sacra  deosque  dabo.  A 
main  condition.  The  Latins  are 
to  receive  the  religious  rites  and 
the  gods  of  the  Trojans.      Heyne 
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Imperium  soUemne  socer:  mihi  mcenia  Teacri 
Constituent,  urbique  dabit  Layinia  nomen. 

Sic  prior  ^neas;  sequitnr  sic  deinde  Latinus,  195 

Suspiciens  coelum;  tenditque  ad  sidera  dextram: 
HaBC  eadem,  iBnea,  Terram,  Mare,  Sidera,  juro, 
Latonseque  genus  duplex,  Janumque  bifrontem, 
Yimque  deiini  infemam,  et  duri  sacraria  Ditis; 
Audiat  heec  Genitor,  qui  fosdera  fulmine  sancit:  200 

Tango  aras;  medios  ignes,  et  numina,  testor: 
Nulla  dies  pacem  banc  Italis,  nee  foedera,  rumpet, 
Quo  res  cumque  cadent:  nee  me  yis  ulla  volentem 
Ayertet;  non,  si  tellurem  effundat  in  undas, 
Diluyio  miscens,  coBlumque  in  Tartara  solyat:  205 

Ut  seeptrum  hoc  (dcxtra  sceptrum  nam  forte  gerebat) 
Nunquam  fronde  leyi  fundet  yirgulta  nee  umbras, 


aDd  the  worship  of  Vesta.  Nie- 
buhr  sees  in  this  passage  an  indi- 
cation of  the  union  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni  and  Oasci.  {Rom,  Cfesch,, 
vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

Socer  arma  Latintis,  &c  "Let 
my  father-in-law  Latinus  continue 
to  enjoy  the  control  of  arms;  let 
my  fatiier-in-Iaw  (continue  to' 
exercise)  his  accustomed  sway.** 
Arma.  is  here  equivalent  to  jtu 
belli,  or  the  power  of  making  war 
and  peace. 

193  SoUemne,  The  same  here 
as  stMhim,  and  therefore  irUegrvm, 
Latinos  is  to  retain  aU  his  power 
midiminiahed. 

197  Terram,  &c  Equivalent 
to  per  Terram,  per  Mare^  &c. 
Latinus  here  names  the  old 
Pelasgic  deities,  worshipped  in 
the  earliest  religion  of  Italy. 

199  Vimque  deum  if^emam, 
''And  the  powerful  divinities  of 
the  lower  worid.*'  A  well-known 
Greek  idionu 

JBH  dwi  Mcrorta  DUit.    ''And  ^ 


200  Genitor.  Jupiter.  Zcvs 
5pjctof.  (  Vaick,y  ad  Hipp,  1027.) 
Jove,  who  watches  over  oath%  and 
punishes  their  infringement. 

JFhilmine,  Alluding  to  the  thun- 
der as  a  portent  or  omen. 

201  Tango  aras.  The  penoo 
making  a  supplication,  offering  a 
sacrifice,  or  taking  an  oath,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  altar  itself  or 
held  one  of  the  horns  of  the  attu*. 

203  Volentem.  "  With  my  ovn 
consent.'*  This  is  well  added^  fo 
the  league  might  he  broken  againat 
his  will. 

204  Non  s%  tellurem^  &c  "  Not 
even  though  it  wash  away  the  earth 
into  the  waves,  intermingling  it 
with  the  swelling  waters.**  The 
nominative  to  ^Jundai  is  to  be 
deduced  from  ow  ulla  that  pn> 
cedes,  as  if  the  language  of  tho 
text  had  been  non  H  eadem  ni 
teUwremy  &c 

205  Dihivio.  Equivalent  hen 
io  aqma  iniimdagMfu, 

206  meeeptnmhoe.  fte.  Lni- 
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Cum  semel  in  silvis,  imo  de  stirpe  recisum, 

Matre  caret,  posuitque  comas  et  bracliia  ferro; 

Olim  arbos;  nunc  artificis  manus  sere  decoro  210 

Inclusit,  patribusque  dedit  gestare  Latinis. 

Talibus  inter  se  finnabant  foedera  dictis, 
Conspectu  in  medio  procerum:  tum  rite  sacratas 
In  flammam  jugulant  pecudes,  et  viscera  yiris 
Eripiunt,  cumulantque  oneratis  lancibus  aras.  215 

At  yero  Rutulis  impar  ea  pugna  yideri 
Jamdudum,  et  yario  misceri  pectora  motu; 
Tum  magis,  ut  propius  cemunt  non  yiribus  aequis. 
Adjuyat,  incessu  tacito  progressus,  et  aram 
Snppliciter  yenerans  demisso  lumine  Tum  us,  220 

Tabentesque  gense,  et  juyenili  in  corpore  pallor. 
Quern  simul  ac  Jutuma  soror  crebrescere  vidit 
Sermonem,  et  yulgi  yariare  labantia  corda; 
In  medias  acies,  formam  assimulata  Camerti, 
Cui  genus  a  proayis  ingens,  clarumque  patemas  225 

Nomen  erat  yirtutis,  et  ipse  acerrimus  armis; 
In  medias  dat  sese  acies,  baud  nescia  rerum, 
Rumoresque  serit  yarios,  ac  talia  fatur: 
Non  pudet,  0  Rutuli !  pro  cunctis  talibus  unam  . 
Objectare  animam  ?  numerone,  an  yiribus,  dsqui  230 

Non  sumus?     En!  omnes,  et  Troes,  et  Arcades,  hi  sunt; 
Fatalisque  manus,  infensa  Etruria  Tumo : 


213  Rite  sacratas.  Compare 
line  172,  teq, 

214  In  Jlammam  jugulant. 
EqaiTalent  to  in  Jlammam  prcji" 
eiunt  jugulatas.  Compare  note 
on  xl  299. 

216  Videru  Historical  infini- 
tive. So  also  misceri  in  the  next 
line. 

223  Et  vulgi  variare  labantia 
corda,  "And  that  the  drooping 
hearts  of  the  multitude  were  be- 
ginning to  waver,"  i,  e.f  between 
a  regi^  for  the  sacred  .character 
of  the  league,  and  a  wish  to  break 
ibroiigh  its  reBtnints, 


229  Pro  cunctis  talibus.  "  For 
all  who  are  such,"  t.  e.,  when  all 
are  men  of  valour  equal  to  Tur- 
nus.  The  common  text  has  eunc" 
tis  pro  talibus,  i.  e.,  pro  talibus 
quales  cuncti  sunt. 

232  <i^atalisque  manus,  &c 
"And  the  fated  band,  Etruria 
bitterly  hostile  to  Tumus."  /Vi- 
talis  refers  to  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Euander,  that  the 
Etrurian  forces  could  not  move 
against  the  Rutulians  until  a  lead- 
er appointed  by  the  FqAaja  ^<^\)^^ 
eomie  to  \a\Lfi  ^«  ^qtcdxcnasn.^.   ^'^ 
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Yix  hostem,  alterni  si  congrediamur,  habemas. 
Ille  quidem  ad  superos,  quorum  se  devovet  aris, 
Succedet  fama,  yivusque  per  ora  feretur:  235 

Nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
Ck)gemur,  qui  nunc  lenti  consedimus  arvis. 

Talibus  incensa  est  juvenum  sententia  dictis 
Jam  magis,  atque  magis;  serpitque  per  agmina  murmur. 
Ipsi  Laurentes  mutati,  ipsique  Latini.  240 

Qui  sibi  jam  requiem  pugnse,  rebusque  salutem, 
Sperabant,  nunc  arma  yolunt,  fcedusque  precantur 
Infectum,  et  Tumi  sortem  miserantur  iniquam. 
His  aliud  majus  Jutuma  adjungit,  et  alto 
Dat  signum  coelo;  quo  non  pnesentius  ullum  245 

Turbavit  mentes  Italas,  monstroque  fefellit. 
Namque  volans  rubra  fulvus  Jovis  ales  in  £ethr& 
Litoreas  agitabat  aves,  turbamque  sonantem 
Agminis  aligeri;  subito  cum,  lapsus  ad  undas, 
Gjcnum  excellentem  pedibus  rapit  improbus  uncis.      250 
Arrexere  animos  Itali,  cunctseque  volucres 
Convertunt  clamore  fugam,  mirabile  visu! 
^theraque  obscurant  pennis,  bostemque  per  auras 
Facta  nube  premunt;  donee  vi  rictus,  et  ipso 


Etruria  Tumo  is  to  be  explained 
by  book  viii.  494.  The  whole 
line,  however,  is  regarded  as  an 
interpolation  by  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  others,  and  owes  its  origin, 
Tery  probably,  to  some  one  who 
thought  that  the  Tuscan  auxilia- 
ries ou^ht  to  be  mentioned  here 
along  with  the  Arcadiaift.    - 

233  Alterni  n  congrediamur, 
"  If  every  second  man  <Jf  us  en- 
gage.** The  meanmg  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole 
passage  is,  that  the  Rutulians  and 
Latins  are  twice  as  numerous,  at 
least,  as  theur  combined  foes. 

235  Ftmtt.  "Ever  living," i.tf. 


The  participle,  according  to  ik 
Greek  idiom,  for  the  infinitive. 

245  PrasenHus.  « MoR 
adapted  to  the  moment.** 

248  Monstro,  **  By  the  pQ^ 
tent  which  it  afTorded.** 

248  Litoreas  aves.  ^'Soott 
water-fowL"  More  literallj, 
"bu^s  of  the  bank,**  ^shon- 
birds.'*  The  reference,  sb  ap- 
pears from  what  follows.  Is  to 
swans. 

250  Improfnu,  Eqmvaknt 
here  to  rapaXy  not  to  emdtut^  tf 
Heyne  maintains. 

254  Faetd  nube.  <<HmTiiig 
formed  in  dense  airay.** 

Vi  vktue.    Observe  the  alKte- 


immortalized\»yt\ievo\QeQtfBasv«,  V      vi,  otemv.    Ubserve  tlie  alKte- 
242   Fosdiu  if^feotum.    ^^T\ax\T^<sci^^\&^Nb  ^^;«^qm1y  Inferos 
the    league  may  >»   BioiivML^^^^  \  ^x«,<^^\ftiff^\<«fc>i>^QMtvnii^> 
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Pondere,  defecit,  prcedamque  ex  uuguibus  ales 
Projecit  fluyio,  penitusque  in  nubila  fugit. 

Turn  yero  augurium  Butuli  clamore  salutant, 
Expediuntque  manus:  primusque  Tolumnius  augur, 
Hoc  erat,  hoc,  votis,  inquit,  quod  scepe  petivi; 
Accipio,  agnoscoque  deos.     Me,  me  duce,  fernmi 
Compite,  O  miseri!  quos  improbus  adyena  bello 
Territat,  inyalidas  ut  ayes:  et  litora  yestra 
Yi  populat:  petet  ille  fugam,  penitusque  profundo 
Vela  dabit.     Yos  unanimi  densate  cateryas, 
Et  regem  yobis  pugna  defendite  rap  turn* 
Dixit;  et  adyersos  telum  contorsit  in  hostes 
Procurrens:  sonitum  dat  stridula  cornus,  et  auras 
Certa  secat.     Simul  hoc,  simul  ingens  clamor,  et  omnes 
Turbati  (Jlmei,  calefactaque  corda  tumultu. 
Hasta  yolans,  ut  forte  noyem  pulcherrima  fratrum 
Corpora  constiterant  contra,  quos  fida  crearat 
Una  tot  Arcadio  conjux  Tjrrhena  Gjlippo; 
Horum  unum,  ad  medium,  teritur  qua  sutilis  alyo 
Balteus,  et  laterum  juncturas  fibula  mordet, 
Egregium  forma  juyenem,  et  fulgentibus  armis, 
Transadigit  costas,  fulyaque  e£^ndit  arena. 
At  fratres,  animosa  phalanx,  accensaque  luctu, 
Pars  gladios  stringunt  manibus,  pars  missile  ferrum 


255 


260 


265 


270 


275 


260  Accipio,  Supply  omen  or 
auffurium, 

263  Penitus profundo.  "In- 
to the  remote  ocean,"  t.  e.,  far 
into  the  ocean. 

265  Raptum.  "Rudely  torn 
from  you,"  t.  «.,  of  whom  they 
endeavour  tp  deprive  you.  Con\- 
pare  with  this  tiie  description  in 
line  2d0,  &c. :  ^^Cycnum  exceh 
lentem  rapit,"  Slq. 

267  Stridula  cornus.  "The 
whizzing  cornel-shaft."  The  shaft 
was  made  of  cornel-wood. 

268  Omnes  turbaii  cunei.  "All 
the  rows  (of  spectators)  were 
thioim   into   eonfiiaion.^      The 


term  cunei  properly  means  the 
rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  arrange 
ed  in  a  wedgelike  form.  (Consult 
note  on  v,  664.)  Here,  however, 
it  is  taken  for  the  rows  of  specta- 
tors, either  sitting  or  standing, 
around  the  place  intended  for  the 
comhat. 

273  Ad  medium^  &o.  "  In  the 
middle,  where  the  sewed  belt  is 
worn  by  the  stomach,  and  a  clasp 
confines  the   extremities   of  the 


»5 


\ 


same,'^    t.  0.,  the  extremities  of 
the  belt. 

274  LcUerum  junctureu.     The 
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Corripiunt,  Cfficique  mant:  quos  agmina  contra 
Procnrrunt  Laurentum;  hinc  densi  rursiis  inundant     280 
Tro^  Agjllinique,  et  pictis  Arcades  armis. 

Sic  omnefl  amor  unus  habet  decernere  ferro. 
Diripuere  aras;  it  toto  turbida  cobIo 
Tempestas  telorum,  ac  ferreus  ingniit  imber; 
Craterasque,  focosque,  ferunt.     Fugit  ipse  Latinus,      285 
Pulsatos  referens,  infecto  foedere,  divos. 
Infrenant  alii  curms,  aut  corpora  saitu 
Subjiciunt  in  oquos,  et  strictis  ensibas  adsunt. 
Messapus  regem,  regisque  insigne  gerentem, 
Tjrrbenum  Aulesten,  avidus  confundere  foedus^  290 

Adyerso  proterret  equo:  rait  ille  recedens, 
Et  miser,  oppositis  a  tergo,  inyolvitur  aris 
In  caput,  inque  bumeros:  at  fervidus  adyolat  hast  a 
Messapus;  teloque,  orantem  multa,  trabali 
Desuper,  altus  equo,  grayiter  ferit,  atque  ita  fatur :        295 
Hoc  babet;  baec  melior  magnis  data  yictima  diyis. 


280  Inundant,  "  Inundate 
(the  plain)."  Supply  campum. 
More  freely,  ''pour  themselyes 
over  the  field." 

281  Agyllini,  Compare  viii. 
478,  seq. 

Pictis  armis,  Bacchylides,  as 
quoted  by  Serrius,  states  that  the 
Arcadians  used  to  have  the 
images  of  the  gods  painted  on 
their  shields.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, may  be  alluding  here  to  a 
national  custom.  The  expression, 
however,  ''picto  arma,**  as  applied 
to  Pallas  in  a  previous  book  (viii. 
688),  is  generally  understood  in  a 
different  sense.  (Consult  note^ 
ad  he.) 

285  Crateras  fooosque  feruni. 
**  (The  ministers  of  the  saerifioe) 
l>ear  away  the  bowls  (used  in  liba- 
tion), and  the  (sacred)  hearths." 

/boot.      Wagner  thinks  that 


4li68e  were  other  altaam  msAA  q&  . ^ ■,,..,„>— .,.,.^.,.—  „.». 


else    pans    {baiUH)    for    holding 
ignited  coals. 

286  Pulsaiofi  divos.  ''  His  in- 
sulted gods."  Ptiisatos  is  here 
equivalent  to  *^vMatos  et  igno- 
miniose  habUos,*^ 

288  Subjiciunt.  "Spring." 
Motion  from  under,  up^i^ird,  is 
often  represented  by  verbs  com- 
pounded with  the  preposition  sub. 

292  Oppositis  a  tergo  oris, 
^^Amid  the  altars  that  opposed 
from  behind,"  t.  0.,  that  stood 
erected  behind  him,  and  opposed 
his  retreat. 

294  Trabali.  '<  lake  a  beam.'* 
Equivalent  to  instar  irabie.  Seiw 
vius  says  that  this  epiliiet  Is  bor- 
rowed from  RnnJMBL 

296  Hoe  habet.  '<  He  has  got 
it"  MoreUtendiy,  "hehaagot 
this  (wound)."  Supply  vhAnk. 
An  exolamatioin  nied  1^  theipee- 
\  \stoit«iiX^gadsaAQrial  eombats  whw 
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Concurrunt  Itali,  spoliantque  calentia  membra. 

Obvius  ambustum  torrem  CoijmsBUS  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebuso,  plagamque  ferenti, 
Occupat  oaflammis:  olli  ingens  barba  reluxit,  300 

Nidoremque  ambiista  dedit.     Super  ipse  secutus 
Cssariem  lark  turbati  corripit  hosds, 
Impressoque  genu  nitens,  terrsB  applicat  ipsum: 
Sic  rigido  latos  ense  ferit.     Podalirius  Alsum, 
Pastorem,  primaque  acie  per  tela  ruentem,  305 

Ense  sequens  nudo,  superimminet:  ille  securi 
Adyersi  frohtem  mediam,  mentumque,  reducta 
Disjicit;  et  sparso  late  rigat  arma  cruore. 
Dili  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urguet 
Sonmus;  in  setemam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem.  310 

At  pius  .ZEneas  dextram  tendebat  inermem, 
Nudato  capite,  atque  suosclamore  vocabat: 
Quo  ruitis?  quseye  ista  repens  discordia  surgit? 
O  cobibete  iras!  ictum  jam  foedus,  et  omnes 
CompositaB  leges;  mibi  jus  concurrere  soli;  315 

Me  sinite,  atque  auferte  metus.     Ego  foedera  faxo 
Firma  manu:  Tumum  debent  baec  jam  mihi  sacra. 
Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce!  viro  stridens  alis  allapsa  sagitta  est; 
Incertum,  qua  pulsa  manu,  quo  turbine  adacta;  320 


received  a  wound.  The  more 
common  form,  however,  was 
simply  habet. 

299  Ehu9o,  Ebustis  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  followers 
of  Mezentius,  and  to  have  worn 
his  beard  after  the  Etmrian 
£uhion.   Corynseus  was  a  Trojan. 

304  Podalifiiu.     k  Trojan. 

306  Superimminet.  This  verb 
well  describes  the  attitude  of  one 
who,  with  uplifted  arm,  is  in  the 
act  of  coming  down  upon  another 
with  a  heavy  blow. 

312  Nudato  eapite.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  piety  of  the 


ing  his  helmet  on  this  occaraon,  to 
appear  to  be  taking  up  arms  and 
participating  in  the  violation  of 
the  league.  This  explanation, 
moreover,  harmonizes  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his 
speech. 

316  Faxo  firma.  Equivalent 
iofirmaboy  or  rata  fa/dam, 

317  Tumum  debent  mihu  "Owe 
Tumus  unto  me,"  t.  c,  have 
pledged  to  me  that  the  combat 
shall  take  place. 

320  Quo  turbine  adacta.  "  By 
what  force  driven  to  its  mark.** 


beio^  ■  who  ad  not  wwh,  by  assam-  \  inoik  lot  motu  ^cImtmk^^^^  t«A^|(A 
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Quis  tantam  Rutnlis  laudem,  casusne,  deasne, 
Attulerit:  pressa  est  insignia  gloria  facti; 
Nee  sese  Mnem  jactavit  rulnere  qmsquam. 

Tumus,  at  iEnean  cedentem  ex  agmine  yidit, 
Turbatosqne  duces,  subit^  spe  ferridus,  ardet:  325 

Poscit  equos  atque  anna  simul,  saltuque  superbus 
Emicat  in  cuimm,  et  manibus  molitur  babenas. 
Multa  yiruift  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  leto: 
Semineces  yolvit  multos,  aut  agmina  curm 
Proterit,  aut  laptas  fugientibus  ingerit  bastas.  330 

Qualis  apud  gelidi  cum  flumina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mayors  cljpeo  increpat,  atque  furentes, 
Bella  moyens,  immittit  equos:  illi  sequore  aperto 
Ante  Notos,  Zepbyrumque,  yolant:  gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum;  circumque  atree  Formidinis  ora,  335 

Ireeque,  Insidiseque,  dei  comitatus,  aguntur. 
Talis  equos  alacer  media  inter  prcelia  Tumus, 
Fumantes  sudore,  quatit,  miserabile  cassis 
Hostibus  insultans;  spargit  rapida  ungula  rores 
Sanguineos,  mixtaque  cruor  calcatur  arenH.  340 

Jamque  neci  Sthenelumque  dedit,  Thamyrimque,  Pholum- 

que, 
Hunc  congressus  et  bunc;  ilium  eminus:  eminus  ambo 
Imbrasidas,  Glaucimi  atque  Laden,  quos  Imbrasus  ipse 
Nutrierat  Ljcia,  paribusque  ornayerat  armis, 
Yel  conferre  manum,  yel  equo  prseyertere  yentos.         345 

Parte  alia,  media  Eumedes  in  proelia  fertur, 
Antiqui  proles,  bello  prasclara,  Dolonis; 


327  ManUnis.  <<  With  his  own 
luutdfl."  He  18  here  represented 
M  monntiiig  the  chariot  alone, 
without  his  charioteer;  bnt  at 
line  460  his  charioteer,  Metiseas, 
is  mentioiied.  Wagner  tepadB 
this,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  paa- 
■•ges  that  would  faaye  heen  altered 
by  Viigil,  had  he  lived  to  revise 
bm  poem. 


\ 


hun,**  t.  e,y  from  hia  own  ear,  not 
from  the  hodiea  of  the  alain,  as 
some  explain  it. 

SS^Tkrwm.  '^ThraM.**  Fkom 
the^Greek  Bpgiafy  in  JEolo-Dorie 

345  Va  wt^§m  mawmmj^tA 
'*  For  fighting  either  firam  on  foot^ 
or  from  a  chHiot.  ** 

^1    Aflle^^  JMomU,      Thb 


aMJ2aptat»     <<Gan|^iv«\39\«|^iaikM^  «mdft^ 
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Nomine  ayum  referens,  animo  manibusque  parentem : 

Qui  qaondam,  castra  ut  Danaum  speculator  adiret, 

Ausus  Pelidse  pretium  sibi  poscere  currus:  350 

Ulum  Tjdides  alio  pro  talibus  ausis 

Affecit  pretio;  nee  equis  aspirat  Achillis. 

Hunc  procul  ut  campo  Tumus  prospexit  aperto, 

Ante  leyi  jaculo  longum  per  inane  secutus, 

Sistit  equos  bijuges,  et  curru  desilit,  atque  355 

Semianimi,  lapsoque,  superrenit;  et,  pede  collo 

Impresso,  dextrsQ  mucronem  extorquet,  et  alto 

Fulgentem  tinguit  jugulo;  atque  bsec  insuper  addit: 

En!  agroSy  et,  quam  bello,  Trojane,  petisti, 

Hesperiam  metire  jacens:  bcec  prsemia,  qui  me  360 

Ferro  ausi  tentare,  ferunt;  sic  moenia  condunt. 

Hoic  comitem  Asbuten,  conjecta  cuspide,  mittit; 

Chloreaque,  Sjbarimque,  Daretaque,  Thersilocbumque; 

Et,  stemacis  equi  lapsum  cervice,  TbjmoBten. 

Ac,  yelut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto  365 

Insonat  ^gaeo,  sequiturque  ad  litora'fluctus; 

Qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  coelo : 


here  somewhat  of  the  force  of 
nobiHtf  hut,  of  course,  in  an  iron- 
ical sense,  since  Homer  g^ves  no 
veiy  warlike  character  to  Dolon. 
(//.  X.  299,  seg.) 

Bello  praclartk  This,  with 
anmo  manUnugvs  parentem^  that 
follows,  must  also  he  taken  iron- 
ically. 

350  Ausua  Peliday  &c  He 
had  heen  promised  as  a  reward 
the  ehariot  and  steeds  of  Achilles, 
in  case  the  Trojans  should, 
through  his  means,  prove  suc- 
oessfid.  This  reward  he  himself 
had  named. 

351  7^ide$.  ■  As  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  Grecian. camp  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  it,  he 
encountered  Diomede  and  Ulysses, 
who  had  heen  do^tched  to  the 
Trojan  camp  on  a  similar  ernad. 


and  he  was  pnt  to  death  hy  the 
former. 

356  Semianimi  lapsoque,  H« 
had  heen  struck  hy  the  jarelin 
which  Tumus  hurled,  and  had 
fiiUen  to  the  ground. 

357  Mucronem,  Tumus,  hav- 
ing discharged  his  own  spear, 
wrests  the  other's  sword  out  of 
his  hand,  with  which  to  despatch 
him. 

364  Siemacis  equL  '<  Of  his 
fiercely-plunging  steed.**  Com- 
pare Servius:  '^  Stemacis  equi, 
ferooia,  guifaoHestemit  sedentem.** 

365  Edonu  For  ThraciL  The 
Edones  were  a  people  of  Thrace, 
on  the  left  hank  of  tiie  Strymon, 
and  their  name,  as  well  as  the 
appellative  formed  from  it,  is 
often  used  to  designate  the  whol^ 

iOtTYoane^ 
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Sic  Tumo,  qnacumque  yiam  secat,  agmina  cedant, 

Conversaeque  ruunt  acies;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 

Et  cristam  adverso  carm  quatit  aura  volantem.  370 

Non  tulit  instantem  Phegeus,  animisque  irementem : 

Objecit  sese  ad  cumim,  et  spumantia  frenis 

Ora  citatorum  dextra  detorsit  equoram. 

Dum  trahitur,  pendetque  jugis,  hunc  lata  retectom 

Lancea  consequitur,  nimpitque  infixa  bilicem  37^ 

Loricam,  et  summum  degustat  Tidnere  corpus. 

lUe  tamen,  clypeo  objecto,  conyersus  in  hostem 

Ibat,  et  auxilium  ducto  mucrone  petebat ; 

Quum  rota  prsecipitem,  et  procursu  concitus  axis, 

Impulit,  efilmditque  solo:  Tumusque  secutus,  380 

Imam  inter  galeam,  summi  thoracis  et  oras, 

Abstulit  ense  caput,  truncumque  reliquit  arenas. 

Atque,  ea  dum  campis  victor  dat  funera  Tumos, 
Interea  ^nean  Mnestbeus  et  fidus  Achates 
Ascaniusque  comes  castris  statuere  cruentum,  385 

Altemos  louga  nitentem  cuspide  gressus. 
Seeyit,  et  infracta  luctatur  arundine  telum 
Eripere,  auxilioque  viam,  qu89  proxima,  poscit; 
Ense  secent  lato  Tulnus,  telique  latebram 
Bescindant  penitus,  iseseque  in  bella  remittant.  390 

Jamque  aderat,  Phoebo  ante  alios  dilectus,  lapis 
lasides;  acri  quondam  cui  captus  amore 
Ipse  suas  artes,  sua  munera,  laetus  Apollo 
Augurium,  citharamque,  dabat,  celeresque  sagittas. 


'  370  Adverso  otirry.  "In  his 
car  borne  onward  against  it,"  t.  «., 
against  the  breeze. 
.  374  Retectum,  «  Unprotected." 
Tamils  wounds  him  in  the  side, 
where  he  was  undefended  at  the 
moment  by  his  shield. 

875  BUieem,    Coxuolt  note  on 
iii467. 

Z7e  Deptutai.    ''Oraaes.**    A 
tauative  expression.    The  qiear        

386  ilftef7iotyr«Mut.'^*^«n«S^^™V«*«^ 


infer  from  this  that  the  womdhad 
been  inflicted  in  one  of  histhigH 
and  had  r«ideied  the  entira  hmb 
hune. 

387  InfiwOi,  arundime.  <*Tte 
shaft  being  broken  off.** 

dOS  SuataHe$.  Thmaa^tfm 
which  Apollo  presided  wers^  kk 
Piopheey.  Sd.  Murio.  81 
Archery.     4«h«  The  ImliDg  ill 

894  DaiMi.  "^Ofllmdtobi- 
Qbmm  tin  tew  «f  thi 
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lUe,  ut  deposit!  proferret  fata  parentis, 
Scire  potestates  herbaruni)  usumque  medendi, 
Maluit,  et  mutas  agitare  inglorius  artes. 
Stabat,  acerba  fremens,  ingentem  nixus  in  bastam, 
^neas,  magno  juvenum  et  moerentis  lull 
Concursu  lacrimisque  immobilis.     lUe  retorto 
Pasonium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amictu, 
Multa  manu  medica,  Pboebique  potentibus  herbis, 
Nequidquam  trepidat;  nequidquam  spicula  dextra 
SolUcitat,  prensatque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum. 
Nulla  yiam  fortuna  regit ;  nibil  auctor  Apollo 
Subyenit;.  et  saeyus  campis  magis,  ac  magis,  horror 
Orebrescit,  propinsque  malum  est.     Jam  pulrere  coelum 
Stare  yident;  subeunt  equites,  et  spicula  castris 
Densa  cadunt  mediis.     It  tristis  ad  sethera  clamor 
Bellantum  juyenum,  et  duro  sub  Marte  cadentum. 

Hie  Yenus,  indigno  nati  concussa  dolore, 
Dictamnum  genetrix  Crettea  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo:  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  yolucres  haesere  sagittce. 


305 


400 


405 


410 


415 


395  Ut  deporiH  proferret,  &c. 
**  That  he  might  prolong  the  des- 
tiny of  his  parent,  laid  out  (as 
near  expiring)."    Fata  for  vitam. 

397  Mutas.  Because  unhe- 
ralded by£Eune. 

401  Paonium  in  morem,  &c. 
'^Having  his  rohe  girt  up  after 
PsBonian  fashion,*'  i.  e.,  after  the 
manner  of  his  craft,  in  order  to 
operate  more  conveniently.  Peeon, 
often  confounded  with  Apollo, 
tms  the  physician  of  the  gods. 

402  Multa  trepidat.  <<  Full  of 
trepidatioii,  tries  many  an  expe- 
dient." 

•    405  Nulla  viam  fortuna  regit, 
^'  No  success  crowns  this  mode  of 
proceeding.'*  More  literally,  *'  di- 
rects." 
.   406  Horror,    Eqnifalent  here 


to  terror.  Put,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks, ^^pro  eauad  horrendi,** 

412  Dictamnum,  ''  The  herb 
dittany."  This,  ohserves  Valpy, 
is  the  Origanum  diotamnus,  ciQ- 
tivated  in  hothouses  under  the 
name  of  dittany  of  Crete.  It  was 
found  hy  Sihthorp  in  that  island, 
and  in  no  other  part  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

4l3Puberilm8  eaulemfoliis,  &e. 
''A  stem  all  hlooming  with  downy 
leaves  and  hright-hued  flowers." 
The  longer  leaves  of  this  plant, 
according  to  Valpy,  are  woolly. 
A  large,  upright  pinnacle  of  very 
handsome  flowers,  rose-coloured 
or  white,  terminates  each  stem. 

414  Ilia  gramina,  <<  This  kincl 
of  pasture,"  i.  e,^  the  cro^^ii%^ 
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Hoc  Yenus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  nimbo, 
Detnlit;  hoc  fusum  labris  splendentibus  amnem 
Inficit,  occulte  medicans;  spargitque  salubris 
Ambrosiae  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam. 
FoYit  ea  yulnus  Ijrmpha  longserus  lapis,  420 

Ignorans :  subitoque  omnis  de  corpore  fugit 
Quippe  dolor;  omnis  stetit  imo  yulnere  sanguis. 
Jamque,  secuta  manum,  nuUo  cogente,  sagitta 
Excidit;  atque  noYse  rediere  in  pristina  vires. 
Anna  citi  properate  viro!     Quid  statis?     lapis  425 

Conclamat,  primusque  animos  accendit  in  hostem. 
Non  hsec  humanis  opibus,  non  arte  magistra, 
Proreniunt,  neque  te,  ^nea,  mea  dextera  serrat : 
Major  agit  deus,  atque  opera  ad  majora  remittit. 

Ille,  aridus  pugnce,  suras  incluserat  auro  430 

Hinc  atque  bine,  oditque  moras,  bastamque  coruscat. 
Postquam  babilis  later i  cljpeus,  loricaque  tergo,  est, 
Ascanium  fusis  circum  c^plectitur  armis, 
Summaque  per  galeam  delibans  oscula  fatur: 
Disce,  puer,  yirtutem  ex  me,  yerumque  laborem  ;         435 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.     Nunc  te  mea  dextera  bello 
Defensum  dabit,  et  magna  inter  prsemia  ducet. 


417  H<m  fumm  labris,  &c. 
'^  With  this  she  impregnates  the 
water  poured  within  Uie  bright 
lips  (of  the  Ysse),  secretly  m^i- 
cating  it,  and  dififtises  throughout 
it  (alio)  the  juices  of  healing  am- 
brosia and  fragrant  panacea.*'  By 
ambrosia  is  here  meant,  not  the 
so-called  food  of  the  gods,  but  a 
■peoifls  of  heayenly  unguent,  to 
aooth  the  pain  of  a  wound. 

419  Panaeeam,  The  herb  all- 
heal, or  panacea,  of  which  Pliny 
enumerates  seYeral  kinds. 

4Sa  Qmppe.    '^As  may  well  be 

imagined.*'    More  Utemlly,  <<in 

my  truth.*'    EquiYalent  to  the 

Grcek  particle  ft^  CoDi\ysx«itfAA 

oni  £9. 


v 


424  Jn  pristina,  for  in  prisH' 
nunu     *'  To  their  former  stats.*' 

429  Major  agit  deus.  '^  Some 
deity  far  more  powerful  (than  la- 
pis) is  the  actor."  Heyne,  with 
less  propriety,  we  coneeiYey  makes 
<i^  here  equiYalent  to  mUHi  U  td 
puffnem, 

'  430 Jneituerui.  «'HadalrH7 
eneased."  ObserYe  the  rapidity 
of  action  here  denoted  by  the  plu- 
perfect 

^fire.  Gooflult  note  on  ni. 
634. 

434  Summa^f^  deHbamt  ommU 
Compare  i.  256. 

487  I>qfimgmn  dakiL  Ford^ 
/eiukt 
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Tu  facito,  mox  cum  matura  adolererit  aetas, 

Sis  memor ;  et  te,  animo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum, 

Et  pater  ^neas,  et  ayunculiu  excitet  Hector.  440 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  portis  sese  extulit  ingens, 
Telum  immane  manu  quatiens :  simul  agmine  denso 
Antheusque  Mnestheusque  munt:  omnisque  relictis 
Turba  fluit  castris :  turn  caeoo  pulrere  campus 
Miscetur,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellus.  445 

Yidit  ab  adrerso  yenientes  aggere  Tumus, 
Yidere  Ausonii ;  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor.  .  Prima  ante  omnes  Jutuma  Latinos 
Audiit,  agnovitque  sonimi,  et  treme£EU$ta  refugit. 
nie  Yolat,  campoque  atrum  rapit  agmen  aperto.  450 

Qualis,  ubi  ad  terras,  abrupto  sidere,  nimbus 
It  mare  per  medium :  miseris,  ben !  proscia  longe 
Horrescunt  corda  agricolis :  dabit  ille  ruinas 
Arboribus,  stragemque  satis ;  ruet  omnia  late : 
Anterolant,  sonitumque  ferunt  ad  litora  venti.  455 . 

Talis  in  adyersos  ductor  ^oeteTus  bostes 
Agmen  agit ;  densi  cuneis,  se  quisque,  coactis 
Agglomerant     Ferit  ense  grayem  Thymbrceus  Osirim, 
Arcbetium  Mnestbeus,  Epulonem  obtruncat  Achates, 


''And  will  guide  thee  into  the 
midst  of  the  rich  recompenses  of 
▼ictory." 

438  Tufaeito  sis  memor.  '<See 
that  thou  remember  this.** 

440  Et  pater  JEneat,  &c.  Re- 
peated from  iii.  343. 

446  Ab  adverse  aggere,  ''From 
a  rising  ground  full  in  front." 
.450  Itte   volat.      ''The    hero 
mteeds  his  way.**    Referring  to 
.JSneas. 

461.  Abrupto  sidere.  "The 
influence  of  some  constellation 
haying  burst  forth;'*  t.0.,  some 
alormy  constellation  having  on  a 
sadden  exerted  its  influence. 
Commentators  generally  regard 
tills  as  equiyalept  to  abruptd  nubey 


but  such  an  interpretation  appears 
tame. 

452  Prasoia  longe,  "Presdent 
of  evil  from  afar  ;*'  t.  e.,  while  the 
storm  is  still  distant. 

466  JVuBteius.  For  Trcjonus. 
Compare  iii.  108. 
'  457  Densi  ouneis^  &e.  "In 
close  array  they  each  gather  them* 
selves  together  unto  the  compact 
wedges  ;**  t.  e.,  wedgelike  batta? 
lions.  By  euneus,  in  military 
language,  is  meant  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
through  an  enemy's  line. 

458  Oravem.  "Of  ponderous 
bulk."  '^Propter  vastam  oor^oria 
mogniUudMMm^''  iK^^^i^wK^ 
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Ufentomque  Gyas:  cadit  ipse  Tolumnius  augur,  460 

Primus  in  adversos  telum  qui  torserat  hostes. 

ToUitur  in  cobIuid  clamor,  versique  yicissim 

Pulverulenta  fuga  Rutuli  dant  terga  per  agros. 

Ipse  neque  aversos  dignatur  stemere  morti ; 

Nee  pede  congressos  aequo,  nee  tela  ferentes,  465 

Insequitur :  solum  densa  in  caligine  Tumum 

Vestigat  lustrans,  solum  in  certamina  poscit. 

Hoc  concussa  metu  mentem,  Jutuma  yirago 
Aurigam  Tumi  media  inter  lora  Metiscum 
Excutit;  et,  longe  lapsum  temone,  relinquit :  470 

Ipsa  subit,  manibusque  undantes  flectit  habenas, 
Ouncta  gerens,  Yocemque,  et  corpus,  et  anna,  Metisd. 
Nigra  velut  magnas  domini  cum  diyitis  cedes 
Penrolat,  et  pennis  alta  atria  lustrat,  hirundo, 
Pabula  parya  legens,  nidisque  loquacibus  escas ;  ijo 

Et  nunc  porticibus  vacuis,  nunc  humida  circum 
Stagna,  sonat:  similis  medios  Jutuma  per  hostes 
Fcrtur  equis,  rapidoque  yolans  obit  omnia  curra : 
Jamque  hie  germanum,  jamque  hie,  ostentat  orantem: 
Nee  conferre  manum  patitur :  Tolat  ayia  longe.  480 

Haud  minus  ^neas  tortos  legit  obyius  orbes, 
Yestigatque  yirum,  et,  disjecta  per  agmina,  magna 
Voce  Yocat.     Quoties  oculos  conjecit  in  hostem, 
Alipedumque  fugam  cursu  tentavit  equorum ; 
Aversos  toties  currus  Jutuma  retorsit  485 


488  ViragiK  Heyne  regards 
this  as  merely  the  aneiCTt  form  of 
virgo,  and,  therefore,  more  fitted 
far  epic  poetry.  Hardly  so.  It 
would  seem  rather  equivalent  to 
our  term  *'  heroine,**  and  to  de- 
note a  female  who  displays  roirit 
and  eonrage  above  her  sex.  Com- 
pare Servins:  '^  Virago  dtoilur 
mmUgr  qua  vMIb  imptet  qjffieium, 
i.  e.y  muHief   qum    vwi  animum 

on  line  827. 


480  VoUa  avia  longe.  <^LeaT- 
ing  the  track  (that  would  hate 
brought  them  into  oolliflioii)  ahe 
flees  far  away.*' 

481  Tbrtof  legU  oMm  oritt, 
^  Pursoes  many  an  intvieate^  eb^ 
cuitons  route  for  the  purpose  ol 
teonfiionting  him.**  Heyim  eoiii- 
pares  legii  crbet  with  hfftfw  mHU 
ffia,  orat,  vku  ;  i  «.,  ptnefmL 

485  Av9no9  cumu  rwimnft 
^  Tuned  away  and  idiMlsd  alMit 
4ha  ehariot.'* 
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Heu!  quid  agat?  vario  nequidquain  fluctuat  eestu: 

Diversaeque  vocant  animum  in  contraria  curae. 

Huic  Messapus,  uti  lava  duo  forte  gerebat 

Lenta,  levis  cursu,  prsefixa  hastilia  ferro, 

Horum  unum  certo  contorqueus  dirigit  ictu.  490 

Substitit  JEneaSj  et  se  collegit  in  arma, 

Poplite  subsidens.:  apicem  tainen  incita  surnmum 

Hasta  tulit,  summasque  excussit  vertice  cristas. 

Turn  yexo  assurgunt  iras,  insidiisque  subactus, 

Diyersos  ubi  sentit  equos  currumque  referri,  4d5 

Multa  Joyem  et  laesi  testatus  foederis  aras. 

Jam  tandem  invadit  medios ;  et  Marte  secundo 

TerribiliSy  ssevam  nuUo  discrimine  casdem 

Suscitat ;  irarumque  omnes  efifundit  habenas. 

Quis  mihi  nunc  tot  acerba  deus,  quis  carmine  caddes  500 
Diyersas,  obitumque  ducum,  quos  aequore  toto 
Inque  yicem  nunc  Tumus  agit,  nunc  Troius  heros, 
Expediat  ?     Tanton  placuit  concurrere  motu, 
Jupiter,  aetema  gentes  in  pace  futuras  ? 

JEneas  Rutulum  Sucronem  (ea  prima  ruentes  505 

Fugna  loco  statuit  Teucros),  baud  multa  morantem, 
Excipit  in  latus ;  et,  qua  fata  celerrima,  crudum 
Transadigit  costas,  et  crates  pectoris,  ensem. 


^l  Se  collegit  in  arma,  "  Co* 
vered  himself  ivith  his  buckler.** 

494  Insidiisque  subactus,  ''And 
forced  to  the  step  by  the  treache- 
rous conduct  of  the  foe/*  Allu- 
ding to  their  secret  attack  upon 
him,  and  the  consequent  rupture 
of  the  league ;  and  also  to  the 
unfEur  onset  just  made  upon  him 
by  Messapus; 

496  Diversos  referri.  "  Werer 
borne  back  in  a  different  career 
from  his  own,**  t.  e,,  were  con- 
Btantly  avoiding  him. 

499  Irarum  omnes  ejffundit  hO" 
benas,  Servius  says  that  this 
figure  is  quite  moderate    in  its 


character,  when  compared  with 
£nnius*s  *'  irarumque  effunde 
quadrigasj** 

503  Tantim placuit,  &c  ''Was 
it  thy  pleasure,  O  Jove,**  &c  As 
regards  the  form  tanton,  consult 
note  on  iiL  319. 

505  Ea  prima  ruentes,  &c. 
"This  combat  first  detained  in 
one  place  the  Trojans,  (before 
this)  rushing  on  (in  pursuit  of 
Turnus).*'  By  the  Trojans  are 
here  meant  ^neas  and  his  imme- 
diate followers. 

507  Crudum,  For  cruentum. 
The   root  is  the  some  in  btith 
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Tumus  equo  dejectum  Amjcum,  fratremque  Diorem, 

Congressus  pedes,  hunc  yenientem  c|ispide  longa,         510 

Ilunc  mucrone,  ferit;  cumique  abscissa  duorum 

Suspendit  capita,  et,  rorantia  sanguine,  portat. 

Ille,  Talon,  Tanaimque  neci,  fortemque  Cethegum, 

Tres  uno  congressu,  et  moestum  mittit  Onjten, 

Nomen  Echionium,  matrisque  genus  Peridise  ;  515 

Hie  fratres,  Ljcia  missos  et  Apollinis  agris, 

Et  juvenem  exosum  nequidquam  bella,  Menceten, 

Arcada :  piscosad  cui  circum  flumina  LemsB 

Ars  f uerat,  pauperque  domus ;  nee  nota  potentum 

Muncra ;  conductaque  pater  tellure  serebat.  520 

Ac,  velut  immissi  dirersis  partibus  ignes 

Arentem  in  silvam,  et  yirgulta  sonantia  lauro ; 

Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibus  altis 

Daut  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  asquora  currunt, 


509  Amycwn^  fratremque  Dio- 
rem.  Sons  of  Priam.  Compare 
V.  297,  and  i.  222. 

513  Ille.    Referring  to  ^neas. 

614  Mautum,  "Gloomy  of 
visage."  Equivalent,  as  Servius 
correctly  explains  it,  to  tristem, 
severunij  or   the  Greek  (ricv3pu>- 

nov. 

515  Nomen  Echionium^  &c 
''  In  name  the  son  of  Echion,  the 
oflbpring  of  a  mother  (called)  Peri- 
dia."  Nomen  is  here  the  accusa- 
tive of  nearer  definition,  and 
Echionium  is  the  same  as  Echio- 
nides.  Compare  the  form  Hice' 
taoniw  (x.  123).  There  is  no 
allusion  here,  as  some  suppose,  to 
Thehan  origin. 

Oenu8.     Equivalent  to  prolem, 

516  Hie.    Tumus. 

ApolKnig  Offrit.  Alluding  to 
the  territory  around  Patara,  a 
Lycian  city,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

618  Lemm,  This  lake,  though 
in  the  Argive  tomtOTjfjViia  i&eax 
the  oonfines  ol  Axeadm. 


\ 


519  Ars,  "  The  exercise  of  1» 
art." 

Nee  nota  potentum  mmun. 
"  Nor  were  the  employments  d 
the  powerful  known  at  all  unto 
him."  He  was  a  poor  fishennu, 
content  to  follow  his  humble  call- 
ing; nor  did  he  sigh  after  the  em- 
ployments which  excite  the  enpi* 
dity  and  ambition  of  the  more  po«- 
erful,  such  as  oflBces,  digmtki. 
&c.  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  Ul] 
The  common  text  baa  fiiiiiiM,for 
which  there  is  no  good  antlwi^ 
whatever.  Heyne,  however,  gim 
it ;  but  Wagner  restores  imnfia 

522  Virffulta  mmanHa  te» 
'^  Twigs  crackling  with  the  tof 
i.  e.,  groves  of  crackling  bay.  Tk 
reference  is  to  the  loud  ifi<*K^ 
-made  by  the  bay  while  buuBS. 

524  In  mquora.  **Ow9t  (he 
phuns.**  We  have  adoptad  h0 
the  interpretation  of  WabW 
who  refers,  in  defenee  oif  iL  Hft 
lv«  453,  and  .^n.  ii.  305. 
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Qulsqae  suum  populatus  iter:  non  segnius  ambo,         526 
iBneas  Turnusque,  ruunt  per  prcelia;  nunc,  nunc 
Fluctuat  ira  intus;  rumpuntur  nescia  rinci 
Pectora;  nunc  totis  in  vulnera  virijbus  itur. 

Murranum  hie,  atavos  et  avorum  antiqua  sonantem 
Nomina,  per  regesque  actum  genus  omne  Latinos,        o30 
Pnecipitem  scopulo,  atque  ingentis  turbine  saxi, 
Excutit,  effunditque  solo :  hunc  lora  et  juga  subter 
Proyolvere  rotae ;  crebro  super  ungula  pulsu 
Incita  nee  domini  memorum  proculcat  equorum. 
Ille  ruenti  HjUo,  animisque  immane  frementi,  535 

Occurrit,  telumque  aurata  ad  tempora  torquet : 
Olli  per  galeam  fixo  stetit  hasta  cerebro. 
Dextera  nee  tua  te,  Graium  fortissime,  Creteu, 
£ripuit  Tumo ;  nee  di  texere  Cupencum, 
^nea  yeniente,  sui:  dedit  obvia  ferro  540 

Pectora ;  nee  misero  clypei  mora  profuit  aerei. 
Te  quoque  Laurentes  yiderunt,  ^ole,  campi 
Oppetere,  et  late  terram  constemere  tergo ; 
Occidis,  Argiyae  quem  non  potuere  phalanges 
Stemere,  nee,  Priami  regnorum  eyersor,  Achilles ;        545 
Hie  tibi  mortis  erant  metae :  domus  alta  sub  Ida^ 


525  SuMtn  populatus  iter, 
**  Haying  laid  waste  a  path  for  it- 
self." More  literally,  "its  own 
path." 

527  Rumpuntur  nescia  vinci, 
**  Their  hearts  not  knowing  what 
it  is  to  be  overcome,  are  bursting 
with  rage.'* 

529  Hie.     uEneas. 

531  Scopulo  atque  ingentis,  &c, 
•*With  a  rock  and  the  whirling  of 
a  mighty  stone;**  i.  e.,  with  a 
large  mass  of  stone  whirled  around 
in  throwing.  A  species  of  hendi- 
adys.  By  rota  is  meant,  in  fact, 
the  chariot  in  rapid  motion.  He 
was  pitched  forward  from  this, 
and,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
reins,  was  trampled  uuder  foot  by 
the  horses. 


635  Ille,     Tumus. 

536  Aurata  ad  tempora. 
"Against  his  gilded  temples  ;** 
t.  e.i  against  his  temples  covered 
'by  a  gilded  helmet. 

538  Graium  fortissime.  We 
may  suppose  Creteus  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Arcadian  auxilia- 
ries. 

b'SQDisui.  "  His  own  gods  ;** 
t.  e.,  the  gods  whom  he  served  as 
priest.  Servius  says  that  cupen^ 
cus  meant  "a  priest*'  in  the  Sa- 
bine tongue. 

546  Hio,  "  Here,**  in  this  fo- 
reign land. 

Mortis  metcB,  Life  is  here  com- 
pared to  a  chariot  race,  of  which 
death  is  the  goal. 
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Lyrnessi  domus  alta,  solo  Laurente  sepulcrum. 
Tot®  adeo  conversn  acies,  omnesque  Latini, 
Onmes  Dardanidas ;  Mnestheus,  acerque  Serestus, 
£t  Messapus  equum  domitor,  et  fortis  Asilas,  550 

Tusconimque  phalanx,  Euandrique  Arcades  alas. 
Pro  se  quisque,  yiri  somma  nitimtur  opum  vi : 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies ;  vasto  eertamine  tendunt. 
Hie  mentem  JEnesB  genetrix  pulcherrinia  misit, 
Iret  nt  ad  muros,  urbique  adyerteret  agmen  555 

Ocius,  et  subita  turbaret  elade  Latinos, 
nie,  ut  yestigans  diyersa  per  agmina  Tumum, 
Hue  atque  hue  acies  circumtulit,  aspicit  urbem 
Immunem  tanti  belli,  atque  impune  quietam. 
Continuo  pugnae  accendit  majoris  imago ;  560 

Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  yocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 
Ductores ;  tumulumque  eapit,  quo  cetera  Teucrum 
Coneurrit  legio ;  nee  scuta  aut  spicula  densi 
Deponunt.     Celso  medius  stans  aggere  fatur : 
Ne  qua  meis  esto  dictis  mora:  Jupiter  hac  stat :  565 

Neu  quis  ob  inceptum  subitum  mihi  segnior  ito. 
Urbem  hodie,  eausam  belli,  regna  ipsa  Latini, 
Ni  frenum  aceipere,  et  yicti  parere,  fatentur, 
Eruam,  et  aequa  solo  fumantia  culmina  ponam. 
Scilicet  exspectem,  libeat  dum  proelia  Tumo  570 

Nostra  pati,  rursusque  velit  concurrere  yictus  ? 
Hoc  caput,  O  ciyes  !  haec  belli  summa  nefandi. 


659  Impune  quietam.  ^'Re- 
posing unharmed.**  As  the  ca- 
pital of  Latinus,  and  the  great 
source  of  opposition,  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
^'ptma  beUV' 

662  Tvmulum,  ^'A  rising 
ground,**  from  which  to  be  seen 
and  heard  the  more  easily  by  his 
followers.  The  poet  here  foUows 
the  Roman  custom. 

Ceiera  legio.  <<  The  rest  of  the 
army.** 

665  Jujpiter  Mo  stot.    ^^HeT« 


(on  our  ude)  Jupiter  stands;** 
i.  £.,  Heaven  is  with  us.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  violation  of  the  leagae 
on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
consequent  ofienoe  given  to  the 
gods.  Macrobius  (vi  1)  makes 
the  language  of  the  text  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Bnniiu. 
566  0binoephtmni6UtmL.  <<Oii 


account  of  the  suddeoneM  of  nj 
resolve;**  i.e.,  beeause  this  inr 


nyr 

resolve  has  been  voddenly  Ibnii* 

eo. 


\ 
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Ferte  faces  proper!,,  foedusque  reposcite  flammis. 

Dixerat ;  atque,  animis  pariter  certantibus,  omnes 
Pant  cuneum ;  densaque  ad  muros  mole  feruntur.        575 
Scales  improviso,  subitusque  appaniit  ignis. 
Discurrunt  alii  ad  portas,  primosque  trucidant; 
Ferrum  alii  torquent,  et  obumbrant  asthera  telis. 
Ipse,  inter  primos,  dextram  sub  moenia  tendit 
^neas,  magnaque  incusat  yoce  Latinum.;  580 

Testaturque  deos,  iterum  se  ad  proelia  cogi ; 
Bis  jam  Italos  hostes ;  hasc  jam  altera  foedera  rumpi. 
Exoritur  trepidos  inter  discordia  cives : 
Urbem  alii  reserare  jubent,  et  pandere  portas 
Dardanidis,  ipsumque  trahunt  in  moenia  regem;  585 

Arma  ferunt  alii,  et  pergunt  defendere  mnros: 
Inclusas  ut  quum  latebroso  in  pumice  pastor 
Yestigavit  apes,  fumoque  implevit  amaro ; 
11189  intus,  trepidse  rerum,  per  cerea  castra 
Discurrunt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iras  :  590 

Yolvitur  ater  odor  tectis ;  tum  murmure  caeco 
Intus  saxa  sonant ;  yacuas  it  fumus  ad  auras. 

Accidit  hsec  fessis  etiam  fortuna  Latinis, 
Quae  totam  luctu  concussit  funditus  urbem. 
Regina,  ut  tectis  yenientem  prospicit  hostem,  595 

Incessi  muros,  ignes  ad  tecta  yolare, 
Nusquam  acies  contra  Rutulas,  nulla  agmina  Turui, 


573  Foedusque  reposcite  Jkmmis, 
*^ And  demand  with  flames  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  league/*  Reposcite 
more  literally  means,  "  demand 
back,*'  the  Latins  being  supposed 
to  have  wrested  from  the  Trojans 
what  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  the 
league. 

575  Dant  cuneum.  '^  Form  a 
wedge.*'  Compare  note  on  line 
269. 

582  Bis  jam  Italos  hostes.  Sup- 
ply factos  essCf  and  compare  as  re- 
gards the  whole  line  vii.  263,  and 
xu.  212. 


585  Ipsumque  trahunt,  &c.  In 
order  to  fulfil  the  treaty  and  sur- 
render. 

589  Trepidis  rerum.  Equiva- 
lent toderebtUy  or  propter  res  tre- 
pida. 

Cerea  castra.  "Their  waxen 
encampment.*'  A  beautiful  ex- 
pression. 

d90  Acuunt.     "Whet."    The 

fidea  properly  is,  that  they  express 

the   keenness  of   their  rage   by 

their  loud  buzzings.    But  for  this 

we  have  poetic  diction. 

597   Contra.    "Oiv.  \2g^  ^"^osst^ 
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Infelix  pugnsQ  juvenem  in  certamine  credit  \ 

Extinctum  ;  et,  subito  mentem  turbata  dolore, 
Se  causam  clamat,  crimenque,  caputque  malorum;       600     1 
Multaque  per  moestmii  demens  efiiata  furorem, 
Purpureos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictus, 
Et  nodum  informis  leti  trabe  nectit  ab  alta. 
Quam  cladem  miseraB  postquam  accepere  LatinaB ; 
Filia  prima,  manu.  flavos,  Layinia,  crines  605 

Et  roseas  laniata  genas,  turn  cetera  circum 
Turba  furit :  resonant  late  plangoribus  rodes. 
Hinc  totam  infelix  Yulgatur  fama  per  urbem. 
Demittunt  mentes :  it  scissa  Teste  Latinos, 
Conjugis  attonitus  fatis,  nrbisque  roina,  610 

Canitiem  immundo  perfusam  pulyere  turpans ; 
Multaque  se  incusat,  qui  non  acceperit  ante 
Dardanium  ^nean,  generumque  asciverit  ultro. 
Interea,  extremo  bellator  in  cequore,  Turnus 
Palantes  sequitur  paucos,  jam  segnior,  atque  615 

Jam  minus  atque  minus  suecessu  laetus  equorum. 
Attulit  hunc  illi  caecis  terroribus  aura 


hand."  Equivalent,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  vidssim.  {Dr<iUcetd>,  ad 
Liv.  iv.  53.) 

600  Crimen.  "The  really 
guilty  one.'*  Equivalent  to  ^^ream, 
qtUB  culpam  meruit.''* 

603  Informis  leti.  "Of  dia- 
gracefiil  death.'*  Tlie  poet  speaks 
of  suicide  here  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  ideas  of  his  own  time, 
since  Servius  informs  us  that  by 
the  Pontifical  Books  persons  who 
hanged  themselves  were  depriyed 
of  tiie  rites  of  sepulture.  Per- 
haps, too,  self-deatTUotion  by 
hanging  was  deemed  disgraeefol 
when  compared  with  that  by  the 


sword,  and  was  therefore  left  fbw  here  equivalent  to  proMMS. 
wcmien.  Many  instances  of  fe-  Wagner,  howeyery  lefen  the  Ian- 
males  thus  ending  their  days  gnam  of  the  test  to  the  loeeeM 
occur    in    the   ancient   writers,    of  we  eqneetnan  conflict:  "8oe- 


Amata  to  have  ended  her  days  by 
voluntary  starvation. 

612  Multaque  se  incusaty  &c 
This  line  and  the  next  one  have 
already  appeared  in  ix.  471-2,  and 
are  omitted  here  in  sevend  muo- 
scripts. 

614  In  extremo  mquore.  "On 
the  extreme  eonfinea  of  the 
field.*' 

QlQSwiceuu equorum.  ''With 
the  speed  of  his  eouners.**  Their 
strengtli  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  &il  in  ecmseqnence  of  theniiid 
and  protracted  driving  of  the  dis- 
guised Jutuma-  Sa^  is  He}iK*< 
explanation,  ^o  makte  tueeim 
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amixtum  damorem,  arrectasque  impulit  aures 
ifiisaB  sonus  urbis,  et  illaetabile  murmur, 
mihi !  quid  tanto  turbantur  moenia  luctu?  620 

sre  ruit  tantus  diversa  clamor  ab  urbe  ? 
ait,  adductisque  amens  subsistit  habenis : 
ue  huic,  in  fkciem  soror  ut  conversa  Metisci 
igSB  currumque,  et  equos,  et  lora^  regebat, 
ibus  occurrit  diotis:  Hac,  Tume,  sequamur  625 

jugenas,  qua  prima  Yiam  yictoria  pandit ; 
t  sdii,  qui  teota  manu  defendere  possint 
ruit  ^neas  Italis,  et  proelia  miscet ; 
los  saBTa  manu  mittamus  funera  Teucris : 
t  numero  infericur,  pugnae  nee  bonore,  recedes.  630 

nus  ad  hcec : 

oror !  et  dudum  agnoyi,  quum  prima  per  artem 
iera  turbasti,  teque  base  in  bella  dedisti ; 
lunc  nequidquam  fallis,  dea.     Sed  quis,  Oljmpo 
oissam,  tantos  yoluit  te  ferre  labores  ?  635 

fratris  miseri  letum  ut  crudele  rideres? 
Q  quid  ago!  aut  quae  jam  spondet  Fortuna  saJutem? 
i  oculos  ante  ipse  meo?,  me  yoce  vocantem, 
Tanum,  quo  non  superat  mibi  carior  alter, 
»etere;  ingentem,  atque  ingenti.Yulnere  yictum.       640 
idit  infelix,  ne  nostrum  dedecus,  Ufens, 
iceret;  Teucri  potiuntur  corpore,  et  armis* 
cindine  domos,  id  rebus  defuit  unum, 
petiar  ?  dextra  nee  Drancis  dicta  refellam? 
Ha  dabol  et  Turnum  fugientem  baec  terra  yidebit?   645 


ifditeUem  tUique,  quod  sparUe 
^igitwr,  equorum,** 
1  Difjerti  ab  urbe.  "  From 
ity,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  a  dif- 
t  quarter  from  the  fight.'* 
tSty  was  in  his  rear. 
6  Prima  vioioria.  ''  Our  first 
the  success  we 


.♦» 

» 


t.  e., 


thus  far  met  with. 
0  Nee  numero  it^erior^  &c. 
lerior  (to  thy  opponent)  in  the 
ber  of  the  slain.** 


634  Nequidquam  falUs.  ^*  In 
vain  dost  thou  seek  to  escape  my 
observation.**  Faliis  is  here 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  \ap6dv€is. 

638  Vidi  oculos,  &c.  Virgil 
has  made  no  mention  before  of 
Tumu8*s  having  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  death  of  Murranus. 
It  is  reserved  for  this  place,  in 
order  to  come  in  with  more  force. 

641  Ufens,  Slain  by  the  Tio- 
jan  GyaA«    Cwq:<^ox^^^^  ^&^. 
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Usque  adeone  mori  misenim  est?  yos  O  mihi,  Manes ! 
Este  boni ;  quoniam  Superis  aversa  yoluntas. 
Sancta  ad  yos  anima,  atque  istius  inscia  ciilps, 
Descendam,  magnorum  baud  unquam  indignus  aYorum. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  medios  Yolat  ecce  per  hostes,         650 
Vectus  equo  spumante,  Saces,  adYersa  sagitta 
Saucius  ora;  ruitque  implorans  nomine  Tumam: 
Tume,  in  te  suprema  sal  us;  miserere  tuorum. 
Fulminat  ^neas  armis,  summasque  minatur 
Dejecturum  arces  Italiim,  excidioque  daturum  :  655 

Jamque  faces  ad  tecta  yolant     In  te  ora  Latini, 
In  te  oculos,  referunt :  mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
Quos  generos  Yocet,  aut  quae  sese  ad  foedera  flectat. 
Pra3terea  regina,  tui  fidissima,  dextra 
Occidit  ipsa  sua,  lucemque  exterrita  Aigit.  660 

Soli  pro  portis  Messapus  et  acer  Atinas 
Sustentant  aciem  :  circum  hos  utrimque  phalanges 
Stant  densae,  strictisque  seges  mucronibus  horret 
Ferrea;  tu  currum  deserto  in  gramine  yersas. 
Obstupuit,  yaria  confusus  imagine  rerum,  .  665 

Tumus ;  et  obtutu  tacito  stetit :  sestuat  ingens 
Uno  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
Et  Furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  Yirtus. 

Ut  primum  discussse  umbrae,  et  lux  reddita  menti, 
Ardentes  oculonim  orbes  ad  moenia  torsit  670 

Turbidus,  eque  rotis  magnam  respexit  ad  urbem. 
Ecce  autem  flammis,  inter  tabulata  Yolutus, 
Ad  coelum  undabat  yertex,  turrimque  tenebat ; 


646  Usqtie  adeone  tnori  miserum 
est.  This  hemistich^was  quoted 
by  Nero,  when  hesitating  about 
putting  himself  to  death.  (Sueton, 
nt.  Ner,  47.) 

648  Culpa,  Equivalent  to 
ignominuBy  and  referring  to  the 
«  foul  disgrace"  of  flight. 

657  Muuat,  Equivalent  to 
tacite  deUberoL 

669  Tui  JldUdma,  ^(Who 
was  ever)  most  {ut\\{u\.t(k  thy  in- 


terests *'    Bothe  conjectOTCB  Oii- 

664  Deterio  in  prammg  k,  as 
Heyne  remarks^  equiralent  here 
to  extremo  oampo, 

665  Vartdmagine  rerum.  ^Bj 
the  varied  aspect  of  affiun  ;**  t.  il, 
by  the  various  events  detiifled  in 
the  brief  narrative  of  Saoes^  all  of 
them  more  or  less  diaaBtnaa 

667  Uno  jfft  oorde,  Gomptrs 
note  on  x.  87K 
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Turrim,  compactis  trabibus  quam  eduxerat  ipse, 

Subdideratque  rotas,  pontesque  instraverat  altos.  675 

Jam  jam  fata,  soror,  superant;  absiste  morari : 

Quo  deus,  et  quo  dura  vocat  Fortuna,  sequamur. 

Stat  conferre  manuip  Mnesd;  stat,  quidquid  acerb!  est 

Morte,  pati:  nee  me  indecorem,  germana,  videbis 

Amplius.     Hunc,  oro,  sine  me  furere  ante  furorem.      680 

Dixit;  et  e  curru  saltum  dedit  ocius  arvis, 

Perque  bostes,  per  tela,  ruit ;  moestamque  sororem 

Deserit,  ac  rapido  cursu  media  agmina  rumpit. 

Ac,  Teluti,  montis  saxum  de  yertice  prsBceps 

Cum  ruit,  avulsum  yento,  seu  turbidus  imber  685 

Proluit,  aut  annis  solyit  sublapsa  yetustas ; 

Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 

Exsultatque  solo ;  siWas,  armenta,  yirosque, 

Inyolyens  secum:  disjecta  per  agmina  Tumus 

Sic  urbis  ruit  ad  muros,  nbi  plurima  fuso  690 

Sanguine  terra  made t,  striduntque  hastilibus  aurae; 

Significatque  manu,  et  magno  simul  incipit  ore: 

Parcite  jam,  Rutuli ;  et  yos  tela  inhibete,  Latini ; 

Qufficumque  est  Fortuna,  mea  est ;  me  yerius  imum 

Pro  yobis  foedus  luere,  et  decemere  ferro.  695 

Discessere  omnes  medii,  spatiumque  dedere. 

At  pater  ^neas,  audito  nomine  Tumi, 
Deserit  et  muros,  et  summas  deserit  arces ; 
Prasdpitatque  moras  omnes ;  opera  omnia  rumpit, 


680  Hunc,  oro,  sine  me  furere 
ante  furorem.  '*  Permit  me,  I 
entreat,  to  indulge  first  in  this 
maddening  feeling  (that  now 
comes  over  me).'*  As  regards 
the  force  of  antey  compare  the  ex- 
planatory remark  of  Heyne: 
^'Ante,  ante  quam  morte  patiar 
quidquid  acerbi  est.** 

Fwere  Jurorem.  A  construc- 
tion of  no  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  our  own  language.    Com- 


pare vivere  vitam,  eurrere  cursum 

&C. 

686  Sublapsa.  <<  Gliding  im- 
perceptibly.*' Wagner :  "  Quia 
sensim  subrepit  vetustas.** 

687  Mons.  "The  mountain- 
fragment.** 

G94  Verius.    "  It  is  more  just.*' 

699  Pracipitatque  moras  omnes. 

"  And    removes    quickly    every 

hinderance.**     Compare  viii.  443. 

Rumpit.    "Interrupts.**    More 

literally,  "  breaks  through ;"  i. «., 
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TiSetitia  exsultans ;  horrendumqae  intonat  armis :         700 
Quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse,  coruscis 
Quum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  niyali 
Vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Apenninus,  ad  auras. 

Jam  vero  et  RutuU  certatim,  et  Trogs,  et  omnes 
Convertere  oculos  Itali,  quique  alta  tenebant  7^3 

Mcenia,  quique  imos  pulsabant  ariete  muros ; 
Armaque  deposuere  humeris.     Stnpet  ipse  Latinus, 
Ingentes,  genitos  dirersis  partibus  orbis. 
Inter  se  coiisse,  viros,  et  cemere  ferro. 
Atque  illi,  ut  yacuo  patuerunt  aequore  campi,  710 

Procursu  rapido,  conjectis  eminus  hastis, 
Invadunt  Martem  cljpeis,  atque  cere  sonoro. 
Dat  gemitum  tellus :  turn  crebros  ensibus  ictus 
Congeminant:  fors  et  yirtus  miscentur  in  unum. 
Ac,  yelut,  ingenti  Sil^  summoye  Tabumo,  7^^ 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  prcelia  tauri 
Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri; 
Stat  pecus  omne  metu  mutum,  mussantque  juvencee, 
Quis  nemori  imperitet,  quern  tota  armenta  sequantur ; 
Illi  inter  sese  multa  yi  vulnera  miscent,  730 


701  QuarUtu  Athot,  &c.  Heyne 
citos  Milton  (P.  L.  iv.  984) :  "^ZM- 
laied  stood,  like  Teneriffe  orAthot, 
unremaved," 

Ipse.    As  being  near  at  hand. 

705  Pater  Apenninus.  So  call- 
ed because  the  parent  source  or 
father  of  so  many  riyers,  which 
take  their  rise  among  its  emi- 
nenees,  and  water  the  pLuns  of 
Italy,  emptying  into  the  Tuscan 
Sea  to  the  east,  and  die  Adriatic 
to  the  west 

706  Pulsabant  ariete  Mttrof. 
Consult  note  on  il  493. 

707  Humerie.  <'Fiom  tteir 
fehooldera.*'  Compare  line  130^ 
'^  joiita  fMMiMmi.^' 

709  JE7<  O0ni«re.  "X»«L*J»\i»- 
paring  to  contend.''    Cewiw*  V« 
deoetnen. 


710  Vacuo  mquare.  « In  un- 
obstructed extent.** 

112  Invadunt  Martews.  '^Bodi 
to  the  conflict.'* 

Cfypeis  et  tnre  sonara,  "With 
shields  of  resounding  biasB.** 
Hendiadys. 

714  Fors  et  virtue.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  both  oombatuta 

116  SUA.  Alaigelbratinthe 
territoty  of  the  fimttii. 

Tabumo.  Homt  TiUiain^ 
between  Camnaaiay  SamnioiD, 
and  Apulia.  It  is  now  MmUs 
Tttburo  in  TIsrra  sk  XatMno^ 

717  MagistH.     ^Tht  htHi- 


t* 


men.' 
718  MusitmL    *«  FUntly  hnr." 
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Gomuaque  obmxi  infigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 
Colla,  armosque,  lavant;  gemitu  nemus  omne  remngit : 
Non  aliter  Xros  ^neas  et  Daunius  heros 
Concurrunt  cljpeis.     Ingens  fragor  cethera  complet. 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lances  725 

Sostinet,  et  fata  imponit  dirersa  duorum ; 
Quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  yergat  pondere  letom. 
Emicat  hie,  impune  putans,  et  corpore  toto 
Alte  sublatum  consurgit  Tumus  in  enseni) 
Et|ferit.     Exclamant  Trees  trepidique  Latini,  730 

Arrectseque  amborum  acies.     At  perfidus  ensis 
Frangitur,  in  medioque  ardentem  deserit  ictu; 
Ni  fuga  subsidio  subeat     Fugit  ocior  Euro, 
Ut  capulum  ignotum,  dextramque  aspexit  inermem. 
Fainae8t,pr^px^qn^prin>aiApl(Bliaj.ncto.    735 
Conscendebat  equos,  patrio  mucrone  relicto, 
Dum  trepidat,  femim  anrig»  rapuisse  Metiid.: 
Idqne  diu,  dum  terga  dabant  p^antia  Teueri, 
Sulfecit;  postquam  anna  dei  ad  Yulcania  yentom  est, 


722  Nemus.  Put  here  for  the 
pastore-groimd  itself,  more  or  leM 
ooTered  with  treea. 

725  Dua$  wqwUo  esamms  Uu^ 
eei.  ''A  pair  of  equaUy-balanced 
scales.*'  Latuf  denotes  the  me- 
tallic dish,  two  of  which  were 
used  in  the  Libra,  and  but  one  in 
the  Siaiera  or  steelyard. 

.^BqutUo  etramine.  Liteiallj, 
<'wiih  baJanoed  tongne."  Esa- 
men  means  the  tongue  or  needle 
ci  the  scales. 

12^  Qmtm  dmmnst  labor.  ^  {Jn 
ordex  to  ascertain)  which  one  the 
toilsome  ooi^ct  is  to  doom;** 
im  0mf  io  destruction. 

Et  quo  vergai  pondero  letwm, 
<<And  in  what  direction  death  is 
to  sink  (downward)  with  its  own 
weight***  Que  is  bete  equiralent 
to  quam  in  partem,  and  must  not 
be  constmed  with  jwfuifr^  With 


pondere  sopplj  mo.  The  Cutsi^ 
remarks  Valpjr,  are  not  at  Jopl- 
ter*s  discretion :  be  can  hut  mu^ 
mine  and  inqoir*  into  fntitritjr* 

728  Emieai  hie,  impune  pu^ 
tans,  ^  Here  Tonras  leaps  ftnlhf 
thinking  he  might  with  safety  (do 
this).** 

733  Ni  fuga  sttbsidio  subeai, 
<"  Unless  flighi  come  to  bki  aid"" 
Something  most  Us  sopplM  hv 
the  mind  before  this  ehins^.  faii^ 
mating  that  Tofims  wifM  ear* 
tainljr  hare  perished,  had  floL  k€^ 

734  Capukm  ignotum.  ^Thm 
stnuiger-hilt''  Ha  liad  atroek 
the  blow  with  the  sword  of  M«tl«k 
cus,  not  bis  own,  and,  tb«ra* 
fore,  the  biH  remaining  aft^rr  th* 
blow  is  termed  ^  ignt^um  /*'  i  $,, 
aUenum, 

7»  VuteanU.  K#|tilyal«nt  U 
a  Vukam  fabricaiUu 
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Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ceu  futilis,  ictu  7"^ 

Dissiluit :  fulva  resplendent  fragmina  arena. 

Ergo  amens  diversa  fuga  petit  sequora  Tumus ; 

Et  nunc  hue,  inde  hue,  incertos  implicat  orbes: 

Undique  enim  densa  Teucri  inclusere  corona ; 

Atque  hinc  vasta  palus,  hinc  ardua  mcenia  cingunt.      7^ 

Nee  minus  ^neas,  quamquam,  tardante  sagitta, 
Interdum  genua  impediunt,  cursumque  recusant, 
Insequitur,  trepidique  pedem  pede  fervidus  urguet: 
Inclusum  veluti  si  quando  flumine  nactus 
Cervum,  aut  puniceas  septum  formidine  pennse,  J50 

Venator,  cursu,  canis  et  latratibus,  instat; 
Ille  autem,  insidiis  et  ripa  territus  alta, 
Mille  fugit,  refugitque,  vias:  at  yiyidus  Umber 
Useret  hians,  jam  jamque  tenet,  similisque  tenenti 
Increpuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inani  est.  7^^ 

Tum  yero  exoritur  clamor :  ripseque,  lacusque, 
Responsant  circa,  et  coelum  tonat  omne  tumultu. 
Ille  simul  fugiens,  Rutulos  simul  increpat  omnes. 
Nomine  quemque  vocans ;  notumque  efflagitat  ensem. 
^neas  mortem  contra  prassensque  minatur  7^ 

Exitium,  si  quisquam  adeat;  terretque  trementes, 
Excisurum  urbem  minitans ;  et  saucius  instat. 
Quinque  orbes  explent  cursu,  totidemque  retexunt 
Hue  illuc.     Neque  enim  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntur 
Prasmia :  sed  Tumi  de  yita  et  sanguine  certant.  7^ 


743  Incertos  implicat  orbes. 
''  Wheels  round  irregularly  in  his 
flight.'*  More  Uterally,  ^' folds 
irregular  circuits  (one  within  the 
other)." 

746  SagittA.  The  arrow  for 
the  wound  inflicted  hy  it 

750  Punioem  formidine  penna, 
Ckuosolt  note  on  iv.  120. 

758    Vhfidus    Umber.     <<The 


the  part  of  .tineas  by  regarding  it 
as  an  imitation  of  Homeric  timM^ 
and  he  refers  to  the  well4aM>wn 
conflict  between  Achilles  and  Hec- 
tor, where  the  latter,  when  womid- 
ed,  is  pursued  by  the  former. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  tbs 
character  of  iEneas  oertainly  nf- 
f ers  by  the  act. 
764  Levia  ant  ktdiertL  "SUfjtA 


Umbrifui  hound,  all  alire  forthe  I  in  their  ohaiaeter,  or  audi  am  an 
porBuit."  \  QaDi(«^&iaA.fac  m  athletie  enooant^ 

761  SiquuqwmadmiL  HtrjnaXeea-r  va-^Vft-^SofcTMi* 

•ttemptB  to  jiiiti|yifco»«»^««*«»\^''"^ 
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Forte,  sacer  Fauno,  foliis  oleaster  amaris 
Hie  steterat,  nautis  olim  yenerabile  lignum ; 
Servati  ex  undis,  ubi  figere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  suspendere  Testes. 
Sed  stirpem  Teucri  nullo  discrimine  sacrum  770 

Sustulerant,  puro  ut  possent  concurrere  campo. 
Hie  hasta  Mnesd  stabat;  hue  impetus  illam 
Detulerat,  fixam  et  lenta  in  radice  tenebat. 
Incubuit,  Yoluitque  manu  convellere  ferrum, 
Dardanides,  teloque  sequi,  quem  prendere  cursu  775 

Non  poterat.     Tum  vero,  amens  formidine,  Turnus, 
Faune,  precor,  miserere,  inquit;  tuque  optima,  ferrum, 
Terra,  tene;  colui  vestros  si  semper  honores, 
Quos  contra  j£nead89  bello  fecere  profanos. 
Dixit ;  opemque  dei  non  cassa  in  Yota  vocayit.  780 

Namque,  diu  luctans,  lentoque  in  stirpe  moratus, 
Yiribus  baud  ullis'  valuit  discludere  morsus 
Roboris  JBneas.     Dum  nititur  acer,  et  instat, 
Rursus  in  aurigse  faciem  mutata  Metisci, 
Procorrit,  fratrique  ensem  dea  Daunia  reddit.  7^5 

Quod  Venus  audaci  Nymphas  indignata  licere, 
Accessit,  telumque  alta  ab  radice  revellit. 
Olli  sublimes,  armis  animisque  refecti. 
Hie  gladio  fi  dens,  bic  acer  et  arduus  hasta, 
Assistunt  contra,  certamine  Martis  anheli.  790 

Junonem  interea  Rex  omnipotentis  Oljmpi 
AUoquitur,  fulya  pugnas  de  nube  tuentem  : 
Quae  jam  finis  erit,  conjux  ?  quid  denique  restat  ? 
Indigetem  JBnean  scis  ipsa,  et  scire  fateris. 


769  Votiu  vestes.  The  vest- 
ments they  had  vowed  to  conse- 
crate to  him,  if  preserved  from 
shipwreck.  This  was  an  ordi- 
nary custom. 

770  Nulio  duorimine.  "  With 
no  fec^g  of  reverence."  Liter- 
rally,  ^^  with  no  (exercise  of)  dis- 
crimination ;'*  i  e,f  as  re^urded 


771  Puro,     For  non  impedito. 

772  Stabat.  The  spear  stood 
fixed  here,  having  been  thrown  at 
Turnus  (Une  711). 

789  Ardutu,  Referring  to  the 
attitude  of  .tineas;  not,  as  Heyne 
says,  equivalent  to  elatm  cmimo, 

794  Indigetem.    ^^  k&  ^  ^<s&s%^ 
hero.''     "B^  wd\geVe%  «t^  \sssw5s^. 


itB  Btusred  e2iaiscter.  \  mea  ^jM&ft^ox^woaKvY^^^^^ 
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Deberi  coelo,  fatisque  ad  sidera  tollL  7^5 

Quid  struis  ?  aut  qua  spe  gelidis  in  nabibus  hasres  ? 

Mortalin  decuit  violari  vubiere  diyum  ? 

Aut  ensem  (quid  enim  sine  te  Jutuma  valeret  ?) 

Ereptum  reddi  Tumo,  et  vim  crescere  victis  ? 

Desine  jam  tandem,  precibusque  inflectere  nostris ;      800 

Nee  te  tantus  edat  tacitam  dolor,  et  mibi  curaa 

Saepe  tuo  dulci  tristes  ex  ore  recursent. 

Yentum  ad  supremum  est.     Terris  agitare,  yel  undis, 

Trojanos  potuisti ;  infandum  accendere  bellum, 

Defonnare  domum,  et  luctu  miscere  hymeneeos :  805 

Ulterius  tentare  veto.     Sic^ Jupiter  orsus ; 

Sic  dea  submisso  contra  Satumia  Yultu : 

Ista  quidem  quia  nota  mihi  tua,  magne,  Yolontas, 

Jupiter,  et  Tumum,  et  terras,  inyita  reliqui. 

Nee  tu  me  aeria  solam  nunc  sede  videres  810 

Digna,  indigna,  pati;  sed,  flammis  cincta,  sub  ipsa 


after  death.  JSneas  was  deified 
after  death  under  the  title  of  Jit- 
piier  indiges.     {Liv.  i.  2.) 

796  Gelidis  in  nubibus.  Allu- 
ding to  her  still  being  engaged  in 
witnessing  the  fight. 

791MortaUndecuity&.e.  <<Was 
it  becoming  that  one  destined  for 
the  honours  of  divinity,  should  be 
violated  by  a  mortal  wound  ?'* 
t.  e,y  inflicted  by  a  mortaL  Ju- 
piter alludes  to  the  wound  inflicted 
through  the  agency  of  Jutuma, 
who  had  herself  been  instigated 
by  Juno.  (Compare  line  134, 
teqq.) 

JMvunL  .^neas  is  already  call- 
ed thus,  M  one  destined  for  divi- 
nity. 

799  rietit.  «<To  those  who 
are  already  eonqueied  ;**  t.  #.,  to 
a  conquered  one,  to  one  already 
as  good  as  conquered.  Consult 
Waffner^  ad  loo, 

801  Si  mihi  mn^  &e.  "Nor 
let  gloomy  caxcA  (tike  these)  so 


often  meet  me  from  thy  sweet 
lips  ;**  t.  e,y  nor  let  such  cares  as 
these  so  frequently  be  the  subject 
of  thy  converse  with  me.  Ac- 
cording to  Heyne,  whose  opinion 
is  foUowed  by  Wagner,  et  here 
takes  the  place  of  neo,  just  as,  in 
line  82d,  atU  is  found  for  neo. 

804  Infandum  bellum,  "An 
unhallowed  war."  Became  ori- 
ginating in  a  violation  of  a  solemn 
compact,  namely,  the  trace  be- 
tween ^neas  and  Latinua 

805  JMformare  domum.  ''To 
spread  gloom  over  an  entire 
house ;"  t.  «.,  the  fomily  of  Lati- 
nua. 

HpmenMU.  "A  (pRndsed) 
union.**  Alluding  to  tlie  mairiags 
of  ^neas  and  Lavinia. 

806  Orau8.  ''Spoke.**  Sup- 
ply est, 

811  The  esnureanoD  dtgrna^k^ 
digna,  is  a  kind  of  pioveiUal  one, 
and  meant,  in  fu/t,  *^  all  tUqp, 
whether   worUiy  or  imirartlqf.** 
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Starem  acie,  traheremque  inimica  in  proeiia  Teacros. 

Jutumam  misero,  &teor,  succurrere  fratri 

Suasi,  et  pro  yita  majora  audere  probavi ; 

Non  ut  tela  tamen,  non  ut  contenderet  arcum  : 

Adjiiro  Stjgii  caput  implacabile  fontis, 

Una  superstitio  superis  quae  reddita  diyis. 

Et  nunc  cedo  equidem,  pugnasque  exosa  relinquo. 

lUud  te,  nulla  fati  quod  lege  tenetur, 

Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuorum  : 

Quum  jam  eonnubiis  pacem  felicibus,  esto, 

Component,  quum  jam  leges  et  foBdera  jungent ; 

Ne  yetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 

Neu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Tencrosque  yocari; 

Aut  yocem  mutiure  yiros,  aut  yertere  yestem. 

Sit  Latium;  sint  Albani  per  scecula  reges; 

Sit  Bomana,  potens  Itall  yirtute,  propago ; 

Occidit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine,  Troja. 

Olli  subridens  hominum  rerumque  repertor : 


815 


820 


825 


Compare  "aqtta,  miqita;**  and 
again,  ^'fanda,  ittfmukL"  In 
order  to  complete  the  sense  of  this 
passage  we  must  supply  "nisi  hoe 
iia  se  haberet  ;**  t. «.,  were  this 
not  so ;  did  I  not  know  that  such 
was  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
814  Suasi*    Compare  line  157. 

816  Adjuro  Stygii  eajnUy  &c. 
^'  I  swear  by  the  inexorable  source 
of  the  Stygian  water  (that  what  I 
here  say  is  true)."  Compare,  as 
regards  the  oatii  of  the  gods  bv 
the  river  Styx,  the  note  on.  vi.  324. 

Impkusabile,  Because  not  to  be 
appeued  if  such  an  oath  be  Ti&- 
lated. 

817  Una  superstiHo,  &c  ^'The 
only  obligation  that  is  imposed  on 
the  gods  above  ;*'  t.  e.,  an  oath 
that  forms  the  only  solemn  obli- 
gation that  a  deity  dare  not  vio- 
ubte. 

618  E9oaa.  "  With  feelings  of 
deep  loathing.*' 


S19  Tenetur,  "Is  prevented.*' 
Literally,  "  is  held  (fettered),"  or 
"  is  restrained." 

820  Pro  majestate  tuorum, 
"  For  the  dignity  of  thy  own  kin- 
dred." Saturn,  the  father  of 
Jove,  had  reigned  in  Latium  da- 
ring the  golden  age,  and  from  him 
Latinus  was  descended. 

823  Indigenas  Latinos,  '^  The 
Latins,  the  children  of  the  soil." 
Assigning  to  the  race  aii  autoch- 
thonous origin. 

825  Voeem.  "Their  Umgnage." 
Observe  the  alliteration  in  this 
line. 

828  Occideritque  sinas,  &o, 
Juno  begs  that  the  name  of  Troy 
may  never  be  revived. 

829  Hominum  rerumque  reper- 
tor,  "The  parent  of  men  and 
things."  During  the  fabled  reign 
of  SaturUj  observes  Valpy,  the 
wants  of  men  were-  supplied  with- 
out labor ;  on  Jupiter's  accesaioiL 
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Et  gennana  Jovis,  Satumique  altera  proles,  830 

Irarum  tantos  Yolvis  sub  pectore  fluctus ! 

Yerum  age,  et  inceptum  frustra  submitte  furorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  victusque,  volensque,  remitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium,  moresque,  tenebunt ; 

Utque  est,  nomen  erit:  commixti  corpore  tantum         835 

Subsident  Teucri.   ,  Morem,  ritusque  sacrorum, 

Adjiciam ;  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos. 

Hinc  genus,  Ausonio  mixtum  quod  sanguine  surget, 

Supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 

Nee  gens  ulla  tuos  seque  celebrabit  honores.  840 

Annuit  his  Juno,  et  mentem  Isetata  retorsit. 

Interea  excedit  coelo,  nubemque  relinquit. 

His  actis,  aliud  Genitor  secum  ipse  volutat; 
Jutumamque  parat  &atris  dimittere  ab  armis. 
Dicuntur  geminsB  pestes  cognomine  Diras,  845 

Quas  et  Tartaream  Nox  intempesta  Megaeram 
Uno  eodemque  tulit  partu,  paribusque  reyinxit 
Serpentum  spiris,  yentosasque  addidit  alas. 
HsB  Joyis  ad  solium,  sceyique  in  limine  regis. 
Apparent,  acuuntque  metum  mortalibus  aegris,  850 


they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  industry  and  the  arts  for  their 
support. 

833  Me  remitto.  "  Do  I  yield 
me  (to  thy  prayer)." 

835  Commixti  corpore  tantum^ 
&c  '^  Only  commingled  with  the 
body  (of  the  race),  the  Trojans 
shall  settle  down  in  the  land.** 

836  Morem  ritusque  sacrorum 
adjuAam,  <<  I  will  add  (merely  to 
those  already  existing)  the  sacred 
usages  and  rites  (of  the  new- 
comers}.** 

837  Uno  ore.  "With  one 
eommon  tongue.*' 

839  Supra  deot.  Mere  poetic 
emggeration,  to  indicate  the  il- 


among  the  Romans,  particularly 
by  the  females. 

841  Retorsit.  According  to 
Heyne,  equivalent  to  mutavit. 

842  CcbIo.  The  sky  is  here 
meant  as  the  region  of  clouds,  &e., 
not  the  main 'heavens.  She  re- 
tires from  the  sky  to  her  BakofioSy 
or  own  apartment  on  Olympus. 
(Hom,  II.  xiv.  166,  segg.) 

845  Dieuniur  gemAnm  pules. 
&C.  ''There are  two  pests  called 
by  name  the  Dire  (sisters)."  The 
allusion  is  to  Alkcto  and  Tisi- 
phone,  the  Furies. 

846  EL  ''And  alai^  with 
them."  Megaara,  the  third  Fniy, 
is  now  mentioiied. 

WW^SdBrairegu.     Plotow 


Jnstrious  chancter  of  t^taee. 
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Si  quando  letum  liorrificum,  morbosque,  deum  rex 

Molitur,  meritas  aut  bello  territat  urbes. 

Harum  unam  celerem  demisit  ab  SBthere  summo 

Jupiter,  inque  omen  Jutumse  occurrere  jussit. 

Ilia  Yolat,  celerique  ad  terram  turbine  fertur :  855 

Non  secus  ac,  nerro  per  nubem  impulsa,  sagitta, 

Armatam  saeyi  Partbus  quam  felle  veneni, 

Paribus,  siye  Cjdon,  telum  immedicabile,  torsit, 

Stridens,  et  celeres  incognita  transilit  umbras. 

Talis  se  sata  Nocte  tulit,  terrasque  petivit.  860 

Postquam  acies  yidet  Iliacas  atque  agmina  Tumi, 
Alitis  in  parvse  subitam  collecta  figuram, 
Qu8B  quondam  in  bustis,  aut  culminibus  desertis, 
Nocte  sedens,  serum  canit  importuna  per  umbras ; 
Hanc  versa  in  faciem,  Tumi  se  pestis  ob  ora  865 

Fertque,  refertque,  sonans ;  cljrpeumque  everberat  alis. 
Illi  membra  novus  solvit  formidine  torpor ; 
ArrectaBque  horrore  comas,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 
At,  procul  ut  Diras  stridorem  agnovit,  et  alas, 
Infelix  crines  scindit  Jutuma  solutos,  870 

Unguibus  ora  soror  foedans,  et  pectora  pugnis : 
Quid  nunc  te  tua,  Tume,  potest  germana  juvare  ? 
Aut  quid  jam  durad  superat  mihi  ?  qua  tibi  luceni 
Arte  morer  ?  talin  possum  me  opponere  monstro  ? 
Jam  jam  linquo  acies.     Ne  me  terrete  timentem,  875 

Obscena?  yolucres :  alarum  verbera  nosco, 


execute  the  orders  of  both  dei- 
ties. 

854  In  omen.  ''As  a  fatal 
sign." 

858  Cydon.  ''Cydonian;"  t.  e.y 
Cretan.  The  Cydonians  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Cydon,  a  city  of 
Crete,  and  stand  here  for  the 
whole  race.  According  to  Lucian 
(iVf^rtn.  vol.  ii  19),  die  Cretans 
were  accustomed  to  poison  their 
arrows. 


with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  in- 
visible. 

863  Qtim  quondam  in  busHs, 
&c.  The  poet  is  supposed  to 
mean  one  of  the  smaller  species 
of  owL 

864  Importuna,  "Of  evil 
omen." 

873  Dura  mihi,  «  For  me  a 
cruel  one.**  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Senrius:  '<  Durse,  tfnmt- 


ti,  qua  postet  /ratTemv  c«rivert«  VA 
859   Incognita,     "  Invisible ;"  \  lalwribus  subdxVu.m?''  ^ 

/.  e.,    passiDg,    observes    Valpy,  \      ftl6   Obscenm   wA-wwe**    ^^ 
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• 

Letalemque  sonum ;  nee  fallunt  jussa  superba 
Magnanimi  Joyis.     Hsec  pro  virginitate  reponit  ? 
Quo  yitam  dedit  aBtemam  ?  cur  mortis  ademta  est 
Conditio?  possem  tantos  finire  dolores  880 

If^unc  certe,  et  misero  fratri  comes  ire  per  umbras. 
Immortalis  ego  ?  aut  quidquam  mihi  dulce  meorum 
Te  sine,  frater,  erit  ?  0  quae  satis  alta  debiscat 
Terra  mihi,  Manesque  deam  demittat  ad  imos! 
Tantum  effata,  caput  glauco  contexit  amicta  885 

Multa  gemens,  et  se  fluyio,  dea,  condidit  alto. 

^neas  instat  contra,  telumque  coruscat 
Ingens,  arboreum,  et  smro  sic  pectore  &tur : 
Qu8B  nunc  deinde  mora  est?  aut  quid  jam,Tarne,  retractas? 
Non  cursu,  sasyis  certandum  est  comminus  armis.         890 
Yerte  omnes  tete  in  &cie^ ;  et  contrabe,  quid  quid 
Siye  animis,  sive  arte,  vales ;  opta  ardua  pennis 
Astra  sequi,  clausumque  caya  te  condere  terra. 
lUe,  caput  quassans :  Non  me  tua  fenrida  terrent 
Dicta,  ferox;  dt  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  bostis.  895 

Nee  plura  effatus,  saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat. 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discemeret  aryis ; 
Vix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  ceryice  subirent, 
Qualia  nunc  bominum  producit  corpora  tellus ;  900 

lile,  manu  raptum  trepida,  torquebat  in  bostem, 
Altior  insurgens,  et  cursu  concitus,  beros. 


birds  of  evil  omen;**  t. «.,  thoa 
that  art  one  of  this  class  of  birds. 

879  Quo.  <' Wherefore.*'  Some 
reftd  cur. 

888  Arboreum,  «  Tree-like  ;** 
i.  e,y  in  size  like  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

892  Opta  ardua  pennis,  &c. 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  simply  this :  do  what  thou  wilt, 
go  where  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not 
awa]>eme 


896  CireumMpkM.    "  He  \oo>ia\  teqq,,  8wC\ 
>and  and  espiee.''    Ha^m^  i^^  \ 


spear  to  hurl,  he  casts  instead  of 
it  a  mighty  stone,  after  the  faahion 
of  Homer*s  heroes. 

898  lAtem  ut  discemeret  ami. 
"  That  it  might  settle  some  con- 
troversy respecting  the  division  of 
fields,"  i  0.,  some  controveny 
about  limits.  Compare  tiie  ex- 
planation of  ForeeUini :  "  Ut  otm 
separimdo^  litem  dirimereL** 

889  Fur  illud  leeHy  &e.  Imi- 
tated  frooi  H<Kner  (iL  ▼.  803y 


around  and  espies*^ 
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Sed  neque  currentem  se  nee  cognoscit  euntem, 
TollentemYe  manu  saxumque  immane  moYentem : 
Genua  labant,  gelidus  concrevit  friffore  sanguis. 
Turn  lapis  ipse  viri,  vacuum  per  inane  volutus, 
Nee  spatium  evasit  totum,  neque  pertulit  ictum. 
Ae,  irelut  in  somnis,  oculos  ubi  languida  pressit 
Nocte  quies,  nequidquam  avidos  extendere  eursus 
Velle  videmul:,  et  in  mediis  eonatibus  segri 
Succidimus ;  non  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  notes 
Sufficiunt  vires,  nee  vox  aut  verba  sequuntur : 
Sie  Tumo,  quacumque  viam  virtute  petivit, 
Suceessum  dea  dira  negat.     Turn  pectore  sensus 
Vertuntur  varii.     Rutulos  aspectat,  et  urbem ; 
Cunctaturque  metu,  telumque  instare  tremiscit: 
Nee,  quo  se  eripiat,  nee,  qua  vi  tendat  in  hostem, 
Nee  currus  usquam  videt,  aurigamque  sororem. 

Cunctanti  telum  iEneas  fatale  coruscat, 
Sortitus  fortunam  oculis,  et  eorpore  toto 
Eminus  intorquet.     Murali  concita  numquam 
Tormento  sic  saxa  fremunt,  nee  fulmine  tanti 
Dissultant  crepitus.     Yolat,  atri  turbinis  instar, 
Exitium  dirum  hasta  ferens ;  orasque  reeludit 
Loricae,  et  clypei  extremos  septemplicis  orbes ; 
Et  medium  stridens  transit  femur.     Incidit  ictus 
Ingens  ad  terram,  duplieato  poplite,  Tumus. 
Consurgunt  gemitu  Rutuli,  totusque  remugit 
Mons  eircum,  et  vocem  late  nemora  alta  remittunt. 


905 


910 


915 


920 


925 


903  Sed  neque  currerUem^  &c. 
**  But  he  knows  not  himself  either 
while  running,"  &c. ;  i .  e.,  he  feels 
that  his  accustomed  strength  and 
speed  have  departed. 

907  Nee  evasit^  &c  "  Neither 
cleared  the  whole  intervening 
space,  nor  inflicted,"  &c.  More 
literally,  "nor  brought  home." 

911  Corpore,  Not  the  dative 
for  corpori,  as  some  assert,  but 
the  regular  ablative. 

920  Sortitus  foriuruxm   octUu. 


\ 


'^Having  marked  out  with  his 
eyes  the  vulnerable  spot ;"  t.  e., 
the  spot  that  fortune  gave.  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Heyne: 
**  Locum  in  corpore  quern  fortuna 
dabaV 

921  Muraii  concita  tormento, 
^'Shot  from  some  batteriug  en- 
gine." More  literally,  "some 
engine  for  walls ;"  i.  e.,  to  be  em- 
ployed against  them.     The  reC^*^- 


erte 
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Ille,  hum  ills  supplexque,  oculos  dextramque  precantem  930 

Protendens,  Equidem  merui,  nee  deprecor,  inquit; 

Utere  sorte  tua.     Misedi  te  si  qaa  parentis 

Tangere  cura  potest ;  oro,  fiiit  et  tibi  talis 

Anchises  genitor,  Dauni  miserere  senectae; 

Et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  maris,  935 

Redde  meis.     Vicisti,  et  victHm  tendere  palmas 

Ausonii  yidere ;  tua  est  Lavinia  conjux : 

Ulterius  ne  tende  odiis.     Stetit  acer  in  armis 

^neas,  yolvens  oculos,  dextramque  repressit : 

Et  jam,  jamque  magis,  cunctantem  flectere  sermo         940 

Coeperat,  infelix  humero  cum  apparuit  alto 

Balteus,  et  notis  fulserunt  cingula  buUis 

Pallantis  pueri ;  yictum  quem  yulnere  Turnus 

Strayerat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  insigne  gerebat. 

Ille,  oculis  postquam  sseyi  monumenta  doloris  945 

Exuyiasque  hausit,  fuiiis  accensus,  et  ira 

Terribilis:  Tune  hinc,  spoliis  indute  meorum, 

Eripiare  mihi?  Pallas  te  hoc  yulnere,  Pallas 

Immolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sum  it. 

Hoc  dicens,  ferrum  adyerso  sub  pectore  condit  950 

Fenridus:  ast  illi  solyuntur  frigore  membra, 

Yitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 


935  Et  mCy  &c.  A  speech  not 
an  worthy  of  a  brave  man.  He 
shrinks  not  from  death,  nor  yet 
will  he  refuse  the  boon  of  life. 


942  Baltefts,    Compare  x.  496. 
952  Indignata.     Indignant  at 
its  untimely  fate. 
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